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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. X LIX. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 18G6. No. 1. 

MRS. PETROLEUM’S NEW-YEAR’S PARTY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “MISS WOOOLEB’ WARDROBE.” 


Fifth Avenue was in a flutter. The Petro- ^ 
leums had moved into their new house, and s 
were about to giye a party. It was to take s 
place in New-Year’s week, and was to be called { 
a New-Year’s party. Brown said it was to be ; 
a ball—and Brown ought to know, for he had : 
the management of the whole affair. He had : 
made out the list of guests, and guaranteed that: 
they should come, provided the Petroleums 1 
asked none of their own acquaintances, or only I 
such as he permitted. Brown had already pre- j 
dieted that the party would be a success. By j; 
dropping hints, here and there, he had created <: 
quite a furore of curiosity. The flowers, he ; 
whispered, would cost two or three thousand j; 
dollars; the wines were to be unusually costly; s 
several foreign counts, and an English marquis, 5 
were to be present; and the German was ex- s 
pected to last till after daylight. 5 

• Five years before, “Old Petroleum,” as he 5 
was called, had been a plain farmer in the \ 
wilds of western Pennsylvania. He was now j 
the owner of numerous oil-wells, producing \ 
countless barrels of oil daily; Aladdin himself i 
had not been richer! He had one child, a 
daughter, and this ball was to celebrate her \ 
“coming out.” She had just left a fashionable < 
boarding-school, and it was of her the famous < 
story was first told, that her father, calling to < 
ask how her studies were progressing, was an- \ 
swered, “that she was industrious enough, but \ 
wanted capacity;” and had replied, “buy it for * 
her then, I can afford to pay for anything.” < 
Thanks to hi$ being able to pay for anything, < 
she was now quite a presentable young lady. ! 
If teachers had not been able to do much, mil- j 
liners and hair-dressers had worked wonders, i 
Bat art had been less successful with her j 
mother. Peggy Petroleum, as she used to be i 
nick-named, had her moire antiques, her furs, j 
her diamonds, her carriages, coachmen and < 
footmen; but she still mangled her English < 
Vol. XLIX.—2 


shockingly, was red-faced and red-armed, and 
looked, on the whole, like a washerwoman out 
on a holiday. 

“How d’ye do?” said Mr. Jones, addressing 
his host, on the eventful evening. Mr. Jones 
was one of the few old friends whom Brown 
had not tabooed; but then Mr. Jones was him¬ 
self a millionaire, owning an oil-farm also. 
“What a set of swells you have here, to be 
sure. But I don’t see your brother Jim.” 

Now Jim was Mr. Petroleum’s only brother. 
Jim, too, had owned a farm, but there had been 
no oil'on it, so he had sold his barren acres, 
and was now acting as a sort of * humble clerk 
for the head of the family. 

“No, Jim is not here,” answered the host, 
with a shade of embarrassment. “Brown said 
everybody couldn’t be asked; and one must 
draw the line somewhere, you know.” 

The line had been drawn pretty sharp. Only 
the most fashionable people were there: hardly 
a dozen that the Petroleums had ever seen be¬ 
fore. “ It’8 the Central Park oter again,” said 
a wag, “only in full dress, and on foot. Let us 
see! There are six four-in-hands here, a dozen 
tandems, twenty pony-phaetons, and scores of 
other carriages. Talking of carriages, the 
Petroleum equipage passed me, yesterday, the 
panels blazing with a coat-of-arms as big as a 
dinner-plate. I suppose our host will be send¬ 
ing out to Burke for a pedigree soon, and we 
shall be told that the Petroleums came over 
with the Conqueror, and that the first Norman 
knight of the name married a Baxon heiress, 
whose line went b&c£, through Hengist and 
Horsn, to the great Thor himself.” 

“Hush!” said his companion. “Respect the 
rights of hospitadHy. Here comes Mrs. Petro¬ 
leum herself. I have not been able to find her 
before, and must go and pay iby reBpccts.” 

The gentleman who spoke, and who now ad¬ 
vanced to the hostess, with that easy air of 
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high-breeding which cannot be counterfeited, 
was really, though ignorant* of it, the principal 
guest of the evening. He was one of the few 
representatives of the “blue blood” of thc f 
Knickerbockers; the inheritor of a manor that 
his family had owned for generations; a bache¬ 
lor still, though thirty; and one of the most 
accomplished men of his time. Great interest 
had been made to secure his presence. Brown 
had only succeeded, at last, by promising, pri¬ 
vately, to the great lady who brought him, that 
she should be let in, “on the ground floor,” as 
it was called, of Mr. Petroleum’s new oil com¬ 
pany, and so be sure of making ten or twenty 
thousand dollars. It was with difficulty, even 
then, that Mrs. Les Modes could persuade the 
fastidious Egmont to accompany her. Little 
did he dream of the trick that had been played 
upon him. As little did he dream that the fat, 
blowzy woman, who could not speak her few 
words of welcome grammatically, entertained 
the daring ambition of catching him for a son- 
in-law. But Mrs. Petroleum thought, with her 
husband, that money would buy anything. 

“Let me introduce you to my daughter,” said 
the hostess, immediately. “Clara, Mr. Egmont. 
Mr. Egmont, Miss Petroleum.” 

The guest waff too innately polite, too* kind- 
hearted, not to remain awhile talking to the 
mother and daughter, as he saw* he was ex¬ 
pected to do. But the vulgar familiarity of the 
former soon drove him to take refuge in the 
latter; and he asked her to waltz: a proceed¬ 
ing that both parent and child regarded as a 
triumph of Clara’s charms. It amused Egmont 
vastly to see the shallow arts of the heiress. 
Very soon, even more tired of the silly daughter 
than he had been of the mother, he led his 
partner to a seat, heartily wishing himself at 
home, but thinking he was rightly punished for 
having come at alL , 

“Helen,” said the panting Miss Petroleum, 
affectedly sinking into a seat, “I do believe I 
shall faint. Do get me my salts.” 

The tone was one of sharp command. With 
some surprise, Egmont looked at the lady thus 
addressed. She was young and very beautiful; 
and dressed as if just out of mourning. Color¬ 
ing deeply, she rose. 

“My companion,” said the heiress, waving 
her fan, patronizingly, after the departing girl. 
“Her father was a clergyman, you see, who 
died poor; so pa took Helen^ out of pity. She 
reads to me, and—and—so forth. I find her 
very useful, for she knows her place.” 

Egmont’s heart was touched. There rose 
up before him the slights, the insults almost, 


.which this evidently refined girl must have suf¬ 
fered. 

“Pray introduce me,” he said, gravely. 

“You don’t mean it? Goodness, we never 
introduce her to anybody. She wouldn’t have 
been down to-night, only I thought I might 
want her. You are really serious? Well, I 
never!” 

Miss Avondale looked up, in some surprise, at 
the introduction. Egmont now saw why her face 
had seemed so familiar to him, and why he had 
been, at once, so. interested in her; for it was 
the exact counterpart of the face of Lady Sarah 
Lennox, as painted, by Reynolds, in the cha¬ 
racter of St. Cecilia. Often and often had 
Egmont gazed on that world-famous picture, 
wondering if he should ever behold, on earth, 
such spiritual beauty; and here it was before 
him! 

There is such a thing, sometimes, as love'at 
first sight; and Egmont, then and there, fell 
irretrievably in love. He had been in all the 
capitals of Europe; he had seen all the famous 
beauties of his day; but he had never met a 
face that appealed to him like that of Miss 
Avondale. It stirred whatever was best and 
noblest in him. He felt that if ho could win 
the heart, which that face represented, he would 
ask nothing more of life. 

To be near Miss Avondale, to hear her speak 
occasionally, he remained talking to Miss Petro- * 
leum. Miss Avondale was not merely shy, she 
seemed to fear offending the heiress; it was 
plain that her place was not a pleasant one, but 
that sharp necessity reconciled her to it. Later? 
indeed, Egmont learned that if it had not been 
for a mother and younger sister, who depended 
partly on her for support, Helen would, long 
ago, have thrown up her situation. 

“The child has such a milk-and-water com¬ 
plexion, as pa calls it,” said Miss Petroleum, 
when, later in the evening, Egmont was leading 
her, for the second time, to the floor. “Poor 
thing!” 

“Don’t you think her pretty?” 

“Gracious me! She’s hardly a bit of oolor.” 

Egmont, mentally, contrasted her spiritual 
loveliness with the coarse, redundant beauties 
of his partner; but he said nothing; for he was 
too much a man of the world not to see, that, if 
he praised Miss Avondale, he would make her 
position more intolerable still. 

I Late in the evening, when the heiress was 
dancing with one of the foreign counts, Egmont 
managed to find Helen alone. Gradually her 
reserve wore off. He led her to talk of the 
subjects she was moat interested in; books, art, 
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music; and on all she spoke with enthusiasm, 
taste, and intelligence. The time slipped away 
unnoticed until supper was announced. Never 
had Egmont spent so delightful a half hour. 

“Shall I take you down?” he said. “But let 
ua wait here awhile, on the landing, and watch* 
the crowd.” 

From where they stood, looking over the 
bronze railing, they could see the long file of 
guests thronging down the marble stair-case. 
Mrs. Petroleum, on the arm of the English 
marquis, had already disappeared in the sup¬ 
per-room, and so had Mr. Petroleum, Miss 
Petroleum, and others. 

“That’s Miss Dogyrelle,” said Egmont, 
“going first. She’s the fashionable poetess. 
Professor Eclyctyc is with her. He boasts of 
combining, in his school of philosophy, the best 
features of all other schools; and that’s why he 
sports (typically, I suppose,) the waxed mus¬ 
tache of Louis Napoleon, the pointed beard of 
the cavaliers, and the spectacles of the savan. 
Mrs. Dowageer is the next, sullen at being pre¬ 
ceded by the poetess, and supercilious, also. 
Baron Tousandorders is escorting her, covered 
with decorations. As he doesn’t speak a word 
of English, and she can’t speak a word of Ger¬ 
man or French, a nice time they’ll have of it! 
That’s Fanny Flyte following her, on Charlie 
Conseet’s arm, and looking up so coquettishly 
at him. Others than Fanny admire his huge 
fiaxen whiskers and beard, which he is always 
dressing with his fingers, as a fly dresses its 
wings with its paws. Fanny’s a dreadful flirt, 
they say. How disconsolate Di Diaway, behind 
her, looks! I suppose it’s because Fanny has 
secured Charlie and left her to Frank Flatt, 
who hasn’t an idea above rat-terriers. Gene¬ 
rally, Di does the sentimental, but sentiment 
would be lost on Flatt.” And in this lively 
way, Bgmont rattled on. 

Another, besides Egmont, fell in love, that 
night, at first-sight. Nor is it surprising. Helen 
had never before met any one so manly, yet so 


tender, so high-bred, yet so sympathetic, os 
Egmont. He more than realized her girlish 
ideal. • She dreamed of him, that night, and 
woke, in terror, fancying Miss Petroleum, in 
the guise of a Greek fury, had rushed between 
them, and was flinging burning coal-oil on both. 

Miss Petroleum did try to come between 
them, and not only she, but Mrs. Petroleum 
also. When Egmont called, after the party, 
Helen was sent up stairs; and when, at last, 
he boldly asked for her, he was told she was 
out. “The ungrateful hussy,” said the mother, 
after he had left, “I’ll pack her off directly. To 

think of her impudence, the brazen-faced-” 

But here she broke down, actually choking with 
rage. 

Egmont was not to be thwarted. He man¬ 
aged to see Helen, and when she was dismissed, 
followed her to the quiet village, where she 
took refuge, and where her mother and sister 
were living. From the humble cottage there, 
on a bright winter morning, there went forth 
a happy bride, followed by the blessings of tho 
k whole neighborhood; for even in the few months 
the Avondales had been at Mayville, they had 
won all hearts. Four weeks later, and that 
bride, as Mrs. Egmont, was dispensing the hos¬ 
pitalities of one of-the handsomest mansions in 
the city of New York. 

Mrs. Petroleum had a severe illness, brought 
on by ungovernable anger, on reading the an¬ 
nouncement of the marriage in the newspapers. 
But when she recovered, she comforted her 
daughter and herself by saying, 

“Never mind, Clara. There’s as good fish 
in the river as ever were caught. And he was 
only an American after all. You shall go abroad 
this spring, and marry a lord, and then you’ll 
be a lordess.” 

To Mr. and Mrs. Egmont it is a matter of 
indifference whether Clara becomes a “lordcss” 
or not. But they will always think kindly of 
her, beoause they would probably never have 
met had it not been for her New-Year’s Party. 




“PROFIT AND LOSS” 

£ Y EM ILIE LE8TER LEIGH. 


*Yoc Lave broken a heart that believed in your truth. 

Well, what have you loet? and what have you gained? 
I gave to you freely the bloom of youth. 

Loving when youth nor bloom remained. 

What Imvo you loet? A true heart** trait; 

A wealth of love you had never told; 

A bmotifU dream that fell to dust—; 

Nothing, perhaps, in silver and gold. 


What have you gained? Oh! what have you gaJne^ 
More than our sweet home-peace was worth ? 

A soul with dishonor forever stained, 

Wandering alone through your Eden-lees qprth. 

What have you gained in peace of mind? 

Is it more or lees than you have loet? 

Over the wide world what do you find 
, A recompense for all it has oost? 
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• BY FRANK LEX BENEDICT. 


Owen Spencer was coming home. Fanny 
Eldon was standing on the porch and heard old 
Mrs. Darner tell her grandmother the news. 

She had no desire to enter the sitting-room 
after that. She passed through the hall, and 
went up stairs to her own room, repeating those 
words to herself, in spite of all her efforts. 

She would be obliged to meet him—that was 
her first thought. Well, it was all nothing to 
her, and she felt a thrill of passionate anger at 
herself for having had that sickening dread in 
her mind, even for an instant. 

Of course, she had known he would come 
sometime; she had said that to herself over 
and over again. She had believed that when 
the tidings reached her as an undeniable truth, 
they would find her quite unmoved—and here 
she was shrinking.and trembling as if it had 

only been yesterday that- 

Oh! she could not go over it all again; she 
had so long put every thought connected with 
their little past out of her mind. It was un¬ 
bearable to have that rush of memories sweep 
over her heart like swollen waterd forcing aside 
some barrier that had served to restrain them 
when they were quiet. 

Then she heard her grandmother’s voice, 
“Fanny! come down, my dear!” 

So she hurried down stairs, wearing a proud, 
almost defiant look, from the inward struggle 
she was trying to hide; but it was quite wasted, 
for the visitor was gone, and grandmother was 
apparently absorbed in a desire to have her tea. 

Indeed, she was not a very courageous old 
lady, or was, at least, a very tender-hearted one; 
and since the time Fanny had announced there 
was to be no more mention of Owen Spencer’s 
name, it had not once passed her lips. 

Only, after the tea-things were removed, and 
she was settling down to hqr knitting, she felt 
impelled to speak, lest the news she had learned 
should come suddenly upon her darling. 

“Fanny, Mrs. Damer told me that-” 

“Mr. Spencer was coming back,” interrupted 
she, unable to bear the old lady’s hesitation, 
“ilow did you know, dear?” 

“I heard her tell you—it’s of no conse¬ 
quence.” '• 

Mrs. Eldon did not add another word, it 
would have been quite out of keeping with the 
24 


shy, reticent habits bf a whole life—and Fanny 
talked quietly upon indifferent subjects. She 
established the old lady comfortably near the 
open window*, where she could look out across 
the garden, gorgeous in the late sunset, whose 
beauty brought a thrill to her aged heart that 
many a youthful one has growm too weary to 
feel under nature’s witchery. 

They had been engaged once—not so very 
long ago, either—those two young people; but, 
after Owen’s departure from home, a slight 
misunderstanding assumed formidable propor¬ 
tions; each thought the other in fault, and at 
last Fanny abruptly broke off the engagement. 

An old aunt of Owen’s, always called Miss 
Posy, heaven knows why, for she had been 
christened Josephine fifty years before, and had 
lost all resemblance even to the latest sort of 
autumn blossom, w'as, in reality, more to blame 
than anybody else. 

She really believed that she had her nephew’s 
welfare at heart; but the truth was, she liked 
to meddle and domineer, and persuaded her¬ 
self that it was a case of conscience to keep a 
sharp look out over Fanny, when it was not 
conscience that had anything to do with the 
matter, only the devil, who had chanced to 
meet her in some of his “wanderings up and 
down the earth,” and had immediately set to 
work to find something for her idle hands to do. 

So, applying herself diligently to the task of 
discovering all sorts of faults in Fanny, her 
eyes soon gained a really microscopic power of 
enlarging* them. 

She saw how it was going when that dashing 
Capt. Seaman appeared on the scene.- She 
knew all about Fanny’s impropriety in waltz¬ 
ing with him at the ball. And then they must 
needs be out on horseback; and Fanny had a 
fall; and they did not get back till all sorts of 
hours—pretty proceedings. 

Truly, what would Owen say? And he had 
a chance to say whatever hard words he pleased, 
for MiBS Posy detailed the whole affair in four 
sheets of note-paper, crossed and recrossed. 

All this to come back on Fanny to rouse her 
pride and obstinacy, and make her feel so ill- 
treated that she would not condescend to ex¬ 
plain; besidos which, there were rumors that 
Owen had saved the life of a banker’s daughter, 
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who was so devoted to him that she only asked 
the privilege of throwing herself and her father’s 
hoards at his feet, like a second Jessica. 

Among them all they brought the thing about; 
yet nobody had wished to, not even Miss Posy 
herself—but it was done. 

Nobody outside had any information beyond 
those vague whispers which would get out if 
the whole world were deaf and dumb; and, 
indeed, the engagement of the young people 
had never been published after that hideous 
fashion, as if lovers were to be set up in a sort 
of show business. 

Fanny and Miss Posy met very seldom. The 
spinster was away a good deal of the time mak¬ 
ing a Nemesis of herself among her relatives. 
When they did chance to meet in the course of 
Fanny’s rides and Miss Posy’s drives, the girl 
would make a sort of ironical military salute, 
which made the antiquated maid quiver all over 
with indignation. 

It was an added bitterness, too, that she 
missed Fanny’s society, and the visits she had 
been in the habit of making at the old house, 
which was a solitary place, and presented few 
charms to attract young people during Owen's 
absence. To fiud that she regretted Fanny 
irritated Miss Posy beyond endurance; and 
she nearly pulled her false curls with rage for 
being obliged to acknowledge it to herself; but 
she denied it stoutly; and every time she met 
Fanny, forced herself to be more angry and 
additionally severe in manner. 

So the winter bad passed and spring deepened 
into summer; and the lives that had drifted 
apart seemed to float farther and farther 
asunder. 

Owen Spencer had come home! What the 
actual certainty that he was near again was to 
Fanny nobody knew; indeed, it would have 
been impossible for her to describe her own 
feelings. * 

It seemed to her that she had oply one pur¬ 
pose during those days—to appear her usual 
self to alL The struggle, and the ceaseless rush 
of thought and utter impossibility of rest, gave 
her a. strange feeling, not only as if it were a 
dream, but as though she were some one else, 
keeping constant watch over her real self, that 
was so torn and tossed about. 

And when they met, it was in such a com¬ 
monplace sort of way, after all. With Fanny’s 
overwrought feelings, it was natural she should 
have contemplated that first encounter with a 
dread that something unusual must occur then 
as a culminating point to all that wretchedness. 

She was standing at old Mrs. Darner’s gate, 


and there were two or three young girls beside 
her. Owen came upon her quite suddenly. She 
heard his voice in salutation to some one, 
turned—there they stood, face to face. 

Fanny knew that her companions were watch¬ 
ing them, and probably the eyes of a dozen 
gossipfi beside, and she did nothing out of the 
ordinary way, or he either. 

Then he was gone again, and Fanny stood 
marveling and breathless. It was little enough, 
and every day enough; but there is a certain 
pathos about those meetings with one we have 
loved, those flashes of a dead life as they come 
to us in reality,' beyond the highly-wrought 
pages of a novel. 

The girls began to chatter, of course; but 
Fanny walked into the house to deliver her 
message to Mrs. Darner, and then made her 
way home—companionship was not a thing to 
be desired just then. 

Another week passed. Owen Spencer lived 
very quietly at home, and troubled himself to 
pay few visits, somewhat to the indignation of 
the neighborhood, and to the great wrath and 
dismay of Miss Posy, who found her attempts 
at expostulation put aside with a quiet firmness, 
that was very unlike the Owen of old times, 
and which awed her a little, in spite of herself. 

Then there was news that a party of city 
friends were coming to rest for a time under 
the shadow of Spencer’s tent; and, sure enough, 
the next Sunday, the old pew in church blos¬ 
somed—and Fanny gave one glance, in spite of 
herself, and then raised her eyes no more from 
her Prayer-Book. 

A few days after, Fanny, and her big dog, 
Hero, went down to the Glen—a picturesque 
little spot, where the great pine-trees made a 
perpetual twilight, and a noisy brook rushed 
over the mossy stones, and answered merrily 
the solemn refrain of the pines. 

Hero dashed down the hill in advance of her, 
and the first thing was a feminine cry, and, 
looking toward the brook, she saw that he had 
run full-tilt against a lady, and nearly pushed 
her over. He looked very fierce; but His looks 
were a libel on his character—for he was the 
best-natured creature in tbe world; but now 
he was bouncing about, and barking frightfully, 
by way of apology for his rudeness; but the 
action and noise sounded so inuoh like a danger¬ 
ous assault, that any stranger might have been 
discomposed. 

“He won’t hurt ydu,” cried Fanny. “Hero! 
Hero!” 

She darted down the hill, and Hero flew at 
her like an amiable tiger, and barked louder 
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than ever, to express his desire that she should 
explain matters, and set the lady at her ease. 

“I hope he didn’t hurt you,” said Tanny, 
good-naturedly. “He never bites, but he is 
very rough.” 

“No, no!” replied the stranger; “he fright¬ 
ened me a little, nothing worse!” 

She laughed merrily, and Fanny looked in 
her face. It was the young lady she had seen 
several times with the Spencer party during the 
past week—the one about whom the neighbor¬ 
hood had already begun to gossip. 

This was the beautiful heiress, then. Owen 
was very devoted to her. People had arranged 
the whole affair already; and Fanny had heard 
the matter canvassed until she wished herself 
deaf and dumb. 

“He is a magnificent fellow,” continued Miss 
Morris. “What is his name?” 

“Oh!—Hero,” said Fanny, confusedly. 

She had been thinking of Owen Spencer, and 
her first thought was that the lady referred to 
him. Then she was furious with herself, and 
froze at once into great stateliness. 

“Here, Hero! Hero!” cried the other. “He 
really is picturesquely ugly—nice old dogl” 

She patted his shaggy head, and Hero made 
friends with her on the spot, behaving so roughly 
that Fanny had to lay by her stateliness and 
reduce him to order. 

“I am sorry he frightened you,” she said, 
feeling it necessary to speak. 

“Don’t mention it. I am not given to lady¬ 
like timidity.” 

Fanny called Hero, and made a move to pass 
on, but the stranger said, 

“ I hope I am not driving you away. I was 
just wishing for somebody to admire this pretty 
place with me.” 

Then, as if answering some expression in 
Fanny’s face, she added, with another gay 
laugh, t 

“You think me as unceremonious as Hero. 
Well, I believe lam! I saw you at church. I 
have seen you on horseback several times since, 
and I did so want to know you. It’s Miss 
Eldon, is it not?” 

Fanny could not deny her name. Had Owen 
Spencer mentioned her ? Had Miss Posy dared ? 

“Please to know me as Evelyn Morris,” con¬ 
tinued the other, rapidly, and with the bewitch¬ 
ing manner of a petted child; “and now I hope 
we are properly introduced. I took such a 
fancy to you. What a lovely riding-hat you 
had on, and I asked cousin Owen your name. 
I wondered you did not take the trouble to call; 
but T suppose you think it a bore to go and see 


strangers—and it is, usually; but I’m very 
nice, I assure you.” 

It would have been as easy to be stately with 
a kitten, and Fanny was at a loss what to say; 
but Miss Morris saved her any trouble. 

“I asked Owen why you didn’t,” said she, 
“and he said he believed you were much occu¬ 
pied with your grandmother, and-” 

“Well?” said Fanny, austerely, seeing her 
hesitate. 

“Oh! just my heedless way!” cried Evelyn. 
“I must say it now. Don't be vexed. I 
gathered that you didn’t like Miss Posy, though 
he didn’t say why. She is odd; but then she’s 
great fun.” 

Fanny said something—it sounded to her like 
Choctaw; but that could hardly have been. 

“I do wish you would come. Miss Eldon! 
Cousin Owen—he’s my eousin a dozen degrees 
removed, but no matter—makes the house so 
pleasant, and I want a party-” 

“I really must go back,” said Fanny; “it is 
really quite late.” 

“ Bless me, yes; they’ll think I am lost. How 
jolly!” 

She walked by Fanny up the hill, and talked 
all the way; there was a charm about her not 
to be resisted; and she was very lovely into the 
bargain. 

Fanny got away as soon as it was possible, 
and hurried home. 

She had met and talked with the girl that 
was to be Owen Spencer’s wife—his wife! It 
was all true—-not a doubt of it! So beautiful 
and rich, tool Well, this was a dismal world— 
nothing left but the dust and ashes of a better 
time! 

A dismal world! Fanny leaned out of her 
window that night, and looked into the still 
moonlight, and her sore heart throbbed and 
ached till that weak longing of early youth rose 
in her soul—the mad yearning to be done with 
it all, and* be at rest. No help, and heaven 
looked so far away! As we grow out of our 
passionate youth, and have learned that sorrow 
does not kill, heaven seems nearer with every 
new trouble that beats its surge across oiu 
hearts. Ah! thank God for that! 

Two days after, Miss Posy’s basket carriage 
drove up the walk, and Miss Posy herself 
alighted and confronted Fanny, as she stood 
on the verandah, looking more majestic and 
grim than ever. 

“You are surprised to see me?” said she. 

“I am,” said Fanny, and looked at her as 
the young countess in Sheridan Knowles’ play 
might have looked at the empress who had 
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come between her and her lover. Miss Posy 
waved the surprise away with her gloved hand. 

“I had an errand,” said she; 

“Perhaps you will walk in while you tell it,” 
returned Fanny. 

And then they entered the sitting-room, and 
Fanny gave her a chair, because she was elderly; 
but she stood herself; and there are different 
ways of doing such things—and Fanny’s was a 
diabolically civil way, but not at aH meek. 

“Have you received my invitation?” asked 
Miss Posy. 

“I have not had any such surprise,” replied 
Fanny. 

Miss Posy looked vicious, but restrained her¬ 
self. 

“I am going to have a party. * We have not 
been quite good friends, but I thought it right 
to send you a card. Evelyn made such a point 
of it, and thouglit people might talk.” 

“Is that all?” asked Fanny. 

* Miss Posy was more confused than she had 
been in a quarter of a century. The truth was, 
she and Owen were bo separated by the part 
she had acted—we always hate the person who 
opens our eyes to the faults of any one we love 
—that she had chosen this opportunity to put a 
little gloss of friendliness over the gulf between 
herself and Fanny. 

But she grew very angry at Fanny’s queening 
it after that fashion. Pride is the hardest thing 
for pride to encounter; and her old maid pro¬ 
clivities overcame her good-breeding, and she 
snapped, 

“If it would be painful to you, why, of course, 
there’s an end!” 

“Why should it be painful?” Fanny asked. 

“You know best,” said she. 

“If you came here with the intention of doing 
a civil thing,” Baid Fanny, in a low voice, but 
sharp as a knife, “I thank you. If you came to 
say rude words, you must understand distinctly 
that those must be confined to other people.” 

“I did wish to be friendly,” cried Miss Posy, 
divided between a desire to make up with Owen, 
and an insane frenzy to box Fanny’s ears. 

“Then I thank you for the wish.” 

“And you’ll come?” 

“I did not say so.” 

Viciousness got the upper hand again. 

“Oh! you’ll not be troubled—Evelyn takes 
care of my nephew. Do as you like—pray do. 
I have done my duty as a Christian—I hope I 
always shall! If you want the whole neigh¬ 
borhood gossiping about old matters, I can’t 
help it. I came as a friend who has known 
you all your life.” 


She would think that Fanny dared not go. 
Owen would believe she could not bear to meet 
him and this new fancy. Go, yes, if she went 
in a fiery chariot, and danced on red-hot plough¬ 
shares after she got there! 

“Miss Posy’s arguments are overwhelming,” 
said she, with smiling bitterness. “ I shall be 
happy to accept an invitation dictated by her 
great friendship and her laudable desire to do 
her duty.” 

And Fanny bowed the spinster out, who was 
more crushed than she had ever been in her 
whole life. Miss Posy whipped the ponies, 
and scolded the boy all the way home, and took 
the rest out on her maid afterward. 

Fanny’s mind remained a hopeless chaos. 
One moment the invitation and the visit seemed 
a dire insult. Then she longed for the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Owen 8penoer and his new 
fancy together, and proving to everybody of 
how little importance the whole matter was to 
her. 

Fanny’s invitation arrived in due course, and 
so dfd the evening of the party. Mrs. Eldon 
was too old for such gayety, and an obliging 
friend was to call for her young favorite. 

It was very late when Fanny and her chape¬ 
ron entered the great, old-fashioned drawing¬ 
room. Mrs. Wilmot had been unavoidably de¬ 
tained, and the arrivals had ceased long before. 

Everybody turned to loqk, of course; and in 
her heart Miss Posy, as she stepped forward to 
greet them, believed that it was all a device of 
that artftil Fanny to attract attention. 

It was in a pause between the dances, and 
there were numerous strangers over from Oak- 
wood Springs, so that if the thing had been 
planned, it could not have been more successful. 

Fanny was perfectly marvelous with her clear 
white face and solemn eyes, and her dress just 
sufficiently removed from ordinary wear to be 
extremely effective, without the charge of eccen¬ 
tricity. 

She and her grandmother lived such retired 
lives, that, taken with the vague reports there 
had been going about in regard to her,' even 
the people of the neighborhood were gazing 
with curious eyes. 

Up the room walked Fanny, looking more 
like an enchanted princess than anything else 
mortal; and a score of mothers exchanged whis¬ 
pers to the effect that they disliked that odd 
sort of face—there certainly was something 
very peculiar about her. 

Then Fanny knew that Owen Spencer was 
saying some unmeaning words; and Evelyn 
Morris was hovering about her with a great 
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show of delight; and & crowd of men pressing 
up to be introduced. 

Then somebody said, 

“I hope you have not quite forgotten me;” 
and there was Capt. Seaman, who had not been 
in the place since that unfortunate ride. 

Fanny’s first impulse was to treat him coldly 
for having been the innocent cause of so much 
trouble: but Miss Posy’s sharp eyes were on 
her, and she received him with a cordiality that 
sent Owen Spencer to the farther end of the 
room, and caused Miss Posy to glare in stony 
horror. 

It was a night of triumph to Fanny, and in 
the old time would have been intoxicating; but 
now she just seemed moving and talking in a 
dream. Even the waltzing would not bring a 
tinge of color in her cheek. When she com¬ 
plained of being cold, and Evelyn brought a 
scarlet mantle and threw it over her shoulders, 
she was perfectly bewildering; and the dowa¬ 
gers decided that she was a monument of art¬ 
fulness and guile. 

Such a long, dreary night to Fanny. • She 
felt as.if she had been magnetized, and wero 
watching the scene from the distance of her 
clairvoyant state! 

She was standing in the window for a mo¬ 
ment’s rest after a redowa, when Evelyn darted 
through the crowd of men like a humming-bird, 
saying in her pretty, impetuous way, 

“You have not danced with my cousin yet— 
it’s a shame, when he is host.” 

“I don’t remember that he has asked me,” 
Baid she. 

44 1 believe I have had that honor twice,” Baid 
Owen, stiffly; and then he was looking at her 
just as he used in the old time when he was 
hurt or annoyed. How dared he look so? 

“Then you shall have what is left of this 
waltz,” returned she. 

Half w'ay across the dazzling circle the touch 
of his arm brought Fanny’s senses back. She 
heard the music—the first time she had ever 
danced with Owen Spencer it had been to that 
measure. 

Dizzy, and faint, and blind, but she made no 
sign; and once, when she danced up into his 
face, she saw him with his mouth shut in the 
old determined way, and a deep furrow between 
his eyes. It was not sorrow; she knew he was 
too cold and hard for that. It was anger—a 
mean, pitiful rage, that he had not succeeded 
in humiliating her by the eight of his happiness 
with that girl he was to marry. 

The music ceased. As he led her away, he 
spoke for the first time, 


44 Perhaps you have forgotten that waltz.” 

She felt as if a tiny hammer were beating in 
her throat; but she looked full in his face, and 
answered carelessly, 

44 1 think I never heard it before.” 

He bowed and left her; and Fanny was gayer 
than ever; more cordial with Seaman, and 
treating Evelyn like a pretty child. If she had 
been in the death-agony, she would have dealt 
those two home-thrusts to Miss Posy and her 
host; and if it was wrong, it certainly was very 
natural. Only few people have the nerve to make 
thrusts with so sharp a two-edged sword; for, 
oh! it cut like a flame into her own heart. 

* “Who invited that man?” Owen growled in 
Evelyn’s ear, as she passed him. 

“What man? Capt. Seaman? I did, of 
course. You told me to invite any of my ac¬ 
quaintance over at the Springs; and he came 
yesterday.” * 

44 The most insufferable-” 

“I beg your pardon,” she interrupted; “you 
are rude—he’s my friend! Why, what ails you, 
my dear old Owen? This isn’t like you.” 

Then she was gone; and not long after, Owen 
saw her walking up and down an adjoining room 
with that odious man. Really, this was beyond 
endurance! 

Fanny chanced to see him looking toward 
Evelyn while ail these thoughts were in his 
mind, and the expression of his face sent an¬ 
other thrill, which she believed anger and scorn, 
to her heart. 

The evening was over at last. Even the drive, 
and Mrs. Wilmot’s wearisome compliments on 
her success, and her good-natured entreaties 
that she w’ould not stay so shut up as she had 
done, came to an end at length. 

Fanny was at home, in her own room; and 
she had such hours as Were left between her 
and daylight to let her soul free in a paroxysm 
of agony; all the stronger for the restraint she 
had been putting on herself during the past 
weeks and months. 

But when morning came, sunny and bright, 
and the breakfast hour called her down stairs, 
she appeared before her grandmother much as 
usual. 

44 Was the evening pleasant, dear?” the old 
lady asked. 

44 Oh, yes! We danced a great deal.” 

44 And you used to like dancing?” 

“So I do now', granny dear,” returned Fanny, 
playfully.. 44 Don’t you go insisting that I am 
growing an old maid.” 

But the blessed old lady asked few questions, 
contenting herself until later in the morning, 
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when Mrs. Wilmot appeared and gave such a 
glowing account of Fanny’s triumph, that the 
dear soul was in a still flutter of delight. 

U seemed to Fanny that the long summer day 
would never come to an end. There was nothing 
beyond which should make her wish to shorten 
the hours; but they dragged drearily, and the 
very beauty of the time made it insupportable. 

One of those days which are meant for happy 
people—a day in which to be idle, and dream¬ 
ing, and at rest; to lie under the shadow of the 
trees and listen to the murmur of water, and 
watch the white clouds sail across the blue sky, 
and feel the mere thrill of living an ecstasy that 
make heart and soul a song of praise. 

Certainly it had been no briefer or more plea¬ 
sant up at the Cedars, except to Evelyn, who, 
to Owen’s boundless amazement and displea¬ 
sure, was off on a Tide with Capt. Seaman; and 
when she did return, kept herself secluded in 
her room, from whence, at intervals, Miss Posy 
grimly watching things set to rights, and Owen, 
solitary and sullen in the library, like Lancelot, 
“sick of love, and life, and all things,” could 
hear her voice at intervals breaking out into 
song glad enough to befit the day and her young 
heart. 

Late in the afternoon, when Owen, not having 
seen fit to appear at dinner, had been alone 
until the room seemed like a prison to him, and 
only the impossibility of escaping from himself 
kept him shut up there, Evelyn opened the door 
and looked in. 

44 Are,you sick, cousin Owen?” she asked, 
coming up to the sofa where he lay. 

“No, of course not; tired and lazy.” 

“ Don’t get up. I want to tell you something.” 

“Now, then! You look as if it was a grand 
secret.” 

“I must go home sooner than I expected— 
next week,” said Evelyn, hesitatingly. 

“I can’t see why; won’t hear of it! What 
made you run off with that military blossom 
this morning?” 

44 Why, that’s just it,” returned Evelyn, laugh¬ 
ing; “ he insists on running off with me alto¬ 
gether.” 

Owen stared in wonder; and it came out that 
the pair had been engaged for a year; but it 
had been a secret until now: an unexpected 
change in his affairs left the captain free to be 
happy in sight of the whole world. 

Evelyn told her little story brokenly, and 
looked as pretty as a wood-nymph; and Owen 
listened with a vague surprise and envy that 
any human being could be so joyous. 

“I hope you will be happy,” Bald he. “I 


don’t know Seaman muoh, but if he is half 
worthy of you-” 

“Oh, Owen!” interrupted Evelyn, “I wanted 
to tell you. Don’t be angry. I never knew till 
the other day you had been engaged to that 
beautiful-” 

“Never mind,” said he. 

“But I must mind, dear; don’t think me 
meddling. I am sure there is some mistake. 
You ought to clear it up. She never flirted with 
Seaman. She knew he was engaged. I think, 
without .meaning it, Miss Posy made things 
worse.” 

<< j._*» 

“Oh, wait, Owen! She didn’t go with him 
to the races. Her horse ran away, and she 
was badly hurt. They had to get an old wagon 
and go on to the town to find a conveyance to 
oome pack —that was what made it so late.” 

“But she never said-” 

“No, she was too proud. You suspected her; 
but she loves you, and-” 

Owen was off the sofa and out of the house 
before she could say anything more; and it was 
just as well, for she had no farther facts to 
draw upon. 

She saw him tearing down the avenue, and 
sat in the open window watching him. and sing¬ 
ing like a bird, out of the great joy of her heart, 
so freshly happy in the thought that all would 
yet be‘well for the pair she loved, that it seemed 
as if her own great happiness had suddenly 
blossomed into new splendor. 

It was getting on toward sunset, and, tired of 
the house, Fanny wandered down the lane at 
the back of the house, where the pasture and 
the fields of ripening grain lay laughing in the 
sun. 

She paused and leaned over the fence ab¬ 
sently, watching a flock of bob-o-links darting 
to and fro among the wheat with ceaseless 
gushes of song. 

Some one called her name, and Owen Spencer 
was beside her, holding out his hand and 
crying, 

“ Fanny! Fanny! forgive me! I can bear this 
no longer! Take back your cruel words! Don’t 
leave me alone!” 

She could speak no word, could only let him 
gather her to his heart, and feel the old world 
reel away out of its night into sudden glory, 
while he held her closer, and poured forth -a 
broken tide of explanation that she understood 
with her heart. 

She tried to talk at.last; it seemed now such 
a thin web of pride only that had kept them 
apart. 
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• “I was more to blame than you,” she cried. 
“I ought to have explained.” 

“It was aunt Posy’s mistaken meddling.” 

“No, Owen; if we had been right she eould 
not have set us astray. We needed the lesson.” 

“And you forgive me—yon love me?” he 
said, eagerly. 

She held up both hands with a gesture which 
meant so muchand the common eaHh floated 
quite out of sight as they stood there in their 
regained Eden. 

Fanny was leaning on the fence, her fingers un¬ 
consciously picking to pieces a blade of golden 
wheat, while Owen leaned over her, talking 
eagerly—the old, old story, that shall always be 
new while fresh summers blossom, and human 
hearts are young. 

Then straight out of the wood beyond walked 


Evelyn Morris, and was beside them, exclaim¬ 
ing, 

“I couldn’t wait—you are not to scold!” 

She was too wise to need explanations, the 
puss; she knew how it had all gone at a glance, 
and she just hugged Fanny till they were both 
breathless. 

“Now I feel better,” said she. “I told 
George I knew there was only the faintest 
shadow between you.” 

“All gone now,” said Owen. “Thank God 
for the blessed sunshine!” 

He was holding Fanny's hand, and Evelyn 
looked smiling up at them, and the bob-o-links 
burst into a new ecstasy of song; and there they 
stood, mute and thankful for the goodness which 
had so suddenly changed their night into Gol¬ 
den Summer. 


THE WILD-FLOWER. 

BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER 


Gipsy, child of Nature, borne 
From its sylvan haunts one morn, 

Where it carelessly roposed; 

While it nods, as of thorn dreaming, 

I will share the visions beaming 
Underneath its eyelids closed. 

Whon with purple and with gold 
Woods were royal, in tho wold 
Little Nell that wild-flower found; 
With this silvery carol ringing. 

While tho bluebird hushed liis singing, 
To enjoy tho sweeter sound: 

“ Though the Fail-leaf’s crimson streak, 
Like a flame consumes my eheok, 

Spring will strew her rose-leaves there; 


For when busy wrens their swinging 
Hammocks from green boughs are slinging, 
Health is breathed in scented air.” 

Spring-time came; but flower and bird 
Bloomed unseen, and sang unheard, 

Over little Nellie’s tomb; 

Nature so like Heaven had framed her, 

For their own the angels claimed her— 

To survive her seemed the doom. 

Though this flower is all I have • 

Left me now, the heart she gave 
With it made it doubly dear; 

Memorios sweet its leaves perfuming, 

Make it fragrant as when blooming. 

Ere it came to languish here. 




THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

BY CARRIE SPENCER. 


Many the thorns, and very few tho flowers, 

Lonely and dark the way before me lies. 

“True; but it leadeth unto fadeless bowers. 

Unseen by mortal eyes.” 

Tho way is long, the way is rough and dreary; 

Heavy the burden that I, weeping, boar. 

“There is a rest, a homo, for all tho weary— 

No mourner onters there.” 

But dark the night—the tempest gathers o’or mo; 

Oh! shield and save mo ftpm their bursting wrath. 
“Lo! I will be about thee and before’thee— 

They shall not cross thy path.” 

Oh! I am weary, and the way is lonely; 

Let me but turn aside and rest. 


“ No cross, no crown—a few more trials only, 

And thou shalt join the blest.” 

• 

Oh! glad assurance! hasten to deliver; 

Why do thy chariot-wheels so long delay. 

“The end approaches. Lo! Death’s flowing river—* 
Here ends the toilsome way.” • 

Alas! the cold, cold waves! my spirit falters; 

Oh I help me, Father! leave me not alone. 

“ I will be with thee in the deepest waters 
Fear not, thou art my own.” 

I faint, I sink! above me flows the river; 

Save, or I perish ’neath the whirling wavs! 

“ The crown is thine, the rest and peace forever— 
There ransomed from the gravel” 
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by blla bodmav. 


Thebe was a very quiet, comfortable-looking 
house, all green blinds and white paint, in a 
certain Tillage that had suddenly found itself 
famous as a watering-place; and toward this 
house many a sojourner, weary of hotels and 
boarding-houses, had cast longing eyes. People 
wondered that the Birds persisted in neglecting 
the harvest they might reap from profitable 
boarders; such a small family, too, only father, 
and mother, and one son, a promising young 
man “in business for himself’—which business 
happened to be the keeping of a small stationer’s 
shop in his native village. 

The Birds were comfortably off, with enough 
to eat, and drink, and wear. But wealth was by 
no means abundant with them; and every one 
knew that Mr. Bird was delicate, while Mrs. 
Bird was full of life and vigor, and the very 
queen of housekeepers. So every one decided 
that they were just the people to take boarders; 
aad the public felt really aggrieved that they 
obstinately consulted their own comfort instead 
of other people’s. 

This state of things had gone on until the 
summer in question, when an old friend wrote 
Mrs. Bird a long letter of entreaty respecting 
an invalid naval captain, and his pretty, young 
lady niece, who were desirous of visiting the 
Springs, but could not make up their minds to 
go to a hotel or boarding-house—therefore, it 
was clearly Mrs. Bird’s duty to take them in. 
The captain would pay liberally; and they were 
such nice people, that their society would be 
found a most desirable addition. 

Mrs. Bird pondered over this letter for some 
time. A comfortable little sum that had been 
set by for a rainy day, bad just been lost in an 
unfortunate speculation into which the worthy 
people had been tempted; and with little or no 
provision for the future, it seemed prudent to 
accept these inmates temporarily, at least, and 
see how the matter worked. 

After a short consultation with Mr. Bird, 
which was merely a matter of form, as he had 
invariably replied, from the beginning, on all ] 
like occasions, “Do exactly as you think best, j 
Matilda; if you are pleased, 1 am,” an answer ] 
in the affirmative was speedily despatched; and j 
Mrs. Bird wandered restlessly about with the 
feeling that she had “been, and gone, and done \ 


it” past recall. For she was utterly ignorant of 
what might be expected of her under (he novel 
circumstances of taking boarders, whom she 
looked upon as a different species of the human 
race, and fancied that they spent their time 
generally in ringing belle, and* sending for the 
landlady to tell her that, unless Bhe immediately 
altered all her arrangements, they would leave 
the house. 

Two charming rooms were appropriated *to 
the strangers, and supplied with every comfort. 
They were in perfect readiness long before the 
appointed time; but when a carriage actually 
stopped at the door, and trunks were being 
lifted out, poor Mrs. Bird’s heart was in her 
mouth, (as she expressed it to a friend,) and 
she felt extremely desirous to run away some¬ 
where. 

But when she caughl a glimpse of a fine, 
benevolent-looking gentleman, rather elderly 
than otherwise; and a sweet, bright-looking 
girl, who seemed perfectly natural and unaf¬ 
fected, she was emboldened to come forward 
and conduct the travelers to their rooms. The 
gentleman introduced himself as “Capt. Dar¬ 
lington,” and “his niece, Miss Mattie Darling¬ 
ton;” informed Mrs. Bird that an obstinate 
rheumatism had brought him to try the waters 
of- Springs; and expressed himself per¬ 

fectly satisfied that he and his niece would find 
every comfort under her roof. 

Mrs. Bird descended to her husband con¬ 
siderably relieved, and declared that she was 
almost in love with their new inmates, and that 
she did not find their coming half as bad as she 
expected. In the fullness of her heart, she de¬ 
parted to make some delicious waffles for tea— 
for Mrs. Bird was one of those excellent, but 
unpoetical persons, who work off all superfluous 
emotion in the kitchen. 

“What a nice, motherly old lady!” exclaimed 
Mattie Darlington. “ 1 really think we are very 
fortunate, unde Hugh, in getting here. We 
must be dreadfully good, though, and not spoil 
all these nice white curtains and things. 1 sus¬ 
pect that Mrs. Bird’s very heart is bound up in 
them.” 

“That is intended for me , I suppose, Miss,” 
returned her uncle. “A fling at my segars and 
careless ways.” 

31 
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*‘No, it isn't, you dear old thing!” was the 
saucy reply; “you arc privileged, you know— 
and you may behave just as badly as you like, 
and I will clear up after you. For the poor old 
fellow had the rheumatism, hadn’t he?” 

The little hand that smoothed his whiskers 
received a hearty kiss and a mock bite, for his 
dead brother’s child was very dear to him; and 
it seemed a wonder that Miss Mattie was not 
completely spoiled. 

Days passed on, and Mrs. Bird became quite 
reconciled to the change in their domestic 
arrangements, and more in love than ever with 
her boarders; and friends, who had an axe of 
their own to grind, came in and told her that, 
now she had fairly broken the ice, she would 
find it no more trouble to have six people in her 
house than two. In accordance with this doc¬ 
trine, Mrs. Bird was passive under the invasion 
of a young married lady, with a small child and 
nurse—her husband being a luxury that could 
only be indulged in from Saturday until Mon¬ 
day ; and a young man in a drug-store, who 
only came to his meals; and as he was always 
in a hurry, his sole object in life seemed to be 
that of eating. 

Mrs. Sweet, the young married lady, was a 
very milk-and-waterish specimen of humanity, 
who talked continually of “Orlando,” (the fami¬ 
liar designation of Mr. Sw'eet,) and was fond of 
relating all the circumstances of their courtship, 
which would seem to have been an inexpressibly 
silly one—evidently priding herself very much 
on the fact of her being married, and somewhat 
at a loss what to do with her extra importance. 
“Le^o-no-rah,” as she drawled it out, (spelled 
Leonora,) a small specimen of badly-managed 
childhood, who seemed to be top-heavy and un¬ 
steady on her feet, from the multitude of feathers 
and rosettes in her hat, was aged about three, 
but was so fearfully prim and demure, that the 
discrepancy between her age and her manner 
was absolutely painful. * 

Miss Mattie did not “take” to her at all; but 
Mrs. Sweet took to Miss Mattie to such a degree 
that she became quite troublesome. Very un¬ 
congenial they were, too. Miss Darlington de¬ 
lighting in sensible shoes, serviceable dresses, 
and long country walks: while Mrs. Sweet quite 
exhausted her strength in dressing and undress¬ 
ing, and displayed so many changes of raiment 
that she fairly rivaled Queen Elizabeth with her 
thousand costumes. 

They were all seated at the dinner-table, one 
day in July, except the captain, who usually 
took his meals in his room. Mrs. Bird, with her 
full, good-natured, but rather red face, exactly 


opposite her pale, refined-looking husband, who 
scarcely seemed to be formed of the same ma¬ 
terials as herself, and whose gentle manner and 
unfailing politeness made him a general favorite. 
Lucius Bird, the son, was somewhat afflicted 
with red hair; but he had a very nice, intelli¬ 
gent face, and was on familiar terms with most 
of the books worth reading. 

The pretty vision ppposite him, in a simple, 
girlish dress of pink organdy, and a bewitching 
little black silk apron, exactly realized his 
favorite idea of Tennyoon’s beautiful creation :• 
“Queen of the roelbud-garden of girl*,’’ 
and he heaved, involuntarily, sighs over his car¬ 
roty locks, and the little shop that had once 
seemed to him so fine a thing. Mattie was not 
a bit of a flirt; and when she smiled sweetly on 
Lucius, as she did on. his father and mother, 
she had not an idea of the damage she was 
doing. 

The young man at the drugstore had left in 
his usual hurry; and Mrs. Sweet, who seemed 
to bo flounced up to the eyes, while her small 
person was quite lost in a huge crinoline, had 
just finished one of her interminable drawls re¬ 
specting “Orlando,” and her various adven¬ 
tures with dress-makers, nursery-maids, etc., 
when Mrs. Bird suddenly announced the pros¬ 
pect of two new inmates. 

“Well,” said Mattie, with a smile, “I sup¬ 
pose it is inevitable—but I rather dread new 
boarders.” 

“Who are they?” asked Mrs. Sweet, queru¬ 
lously. “Not any horrid people, I hope?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bird, with an evident 
deepening of her already bright color. “I en¬ 
deavor not to admit ‘horrid people’ into my 
family. The letter that I received this morning, 
came from a cousin of Mr. Bird’s, who said that, 
hearing I had been receiving boarders this sum¬ 
mer, he would like to recommend to me two 
ladies, who, unless I wrote to the contrary, 
would be with me by the end of the week. He 
does not say whether the ladies are sisters, or 
mother and daughter; but I incline, to the 
opinion that they are mother and daughter, 
and, perhaps, Miss Mattie will have a pleasant 
companion.” 

“More likely they are two horrid old maids!” 
exclaimed Lucius, who was extremely skeptical 
as to the agreeableness of any woman over 
twenty-five. 

“Old maids!” shrieked Mrs. Sweet, very 
much as though he had spoken of gorillas. 
“Don’t let them come here, Mrs. Bird! I can’t 
endure old maids!” 

With a flush on her cheek that put poor 
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Lucius quite beside himself, Mattie spoke up 
abd said, “I am quite glad they are coming, 
for I rather like old maids—those I hare known 
hare generally been very fine women.” 

This young damsel did not quite tell the 
truth, for in her heart of hearts she did not 
like the idea at all; but with the impulse of a 
youthful, generous nature, she usually rushed 
to the rescue of the weaker side. 

Mrs. Sweet bridled with a pleasant conscious¬ 
ness of her own importance as she replied, “Old 
maids aro always so wretched-looking, tall and 
thin, or short and fat; whenever I see one, I 
always thank my lucky stars that I am mar¬ 
ried.” She seemed almost to have persuaded 
herself that no one was ever married before. 
“It must be so forlorn to have no one to care 

particularly for you. Now, Orlando-” 

As Orlando was always the key-note to a tune 
of indefinite length, and surprising variations, 
Mattie must be excused for bursting abruptly 
in upon her drawling remarks. She felt such 
perfect contempt for the expressionless little 
face before her, that seemed so perfectly satis¬ 
fied it had “won an Ivanhoe,” that her right¬ 
eous indignation could no longer be restrained. 

“/ think,” saidtshe, with great deliberation 
and decision, “that the most noble, attractive 
women are almost invariably those who remain 
unmarried—probably because they meet with 
no one worthy of them. I do not believe that 
the woman was ever yet born who could not 
have married in some way, had she chosen; and 
we know that there are plenty of fools in the 
world who will do almost anything for the sake 
of writing ‘Mrs.’ before their name.” 

“Good for you, Miss Mattie!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bird, heartily, while Lucius looked his admira¬ 
tion. “If these ladies turn out to be old maids, 
w’e shall hand them over to you, for they will 
be sure of kind and respectful treatment.” 

“It is very well for you to talk in this way,” 
said Mrs. Sweet, with something very like a 
sneer, “for there is no danger of your being an 
cld maid. For all we know, ydu may be en¬ 
gaged now.” 

Mattie’s face instantly crimsoned, while her 
opposite neighbor’s paled. 

“There, Mrs. Bird!” eontinued the lady, with 
an utter disregard of delicacy, “ isn’t that a tell¬ 
tale blush? But if you are not engaged, you 
had better not praise up old maids so much, be¬ 
cause gentlemen don’t like that kind of thing; 
and you may be an old maid yourself.” 

Mattie beat a retreat, as she replied warmly, 
1 had rather be a thousand ‘old maids’ than a 
silly married woman!” 


Mrs. Sweet opened her light eyes at Mrs. 
Bird, as though she would have said, “Could 
she possibly mean mef ” But remembering that 
she owned an “Orlando,” she was comforted. 

“What is the matter, pet?” asked uncle Hugh, 
as the young female Quixote dashed rather sud¬ 
denly into the room. “Has ‘Bitter-Sweet’ been 
vexing you?” This was the name the captain 
had bestowed upon Mrs. Sweet after the first 
half-hour of her conversation. 

Mattie laughed as she recounted their late 
tilt; and her uncle looked very mischievous, as 
he said, 

“Well, after that, these two interesting 
females certainly belong to you, whatever they 
may be; you cannot disown them after engag¬ 
ing in a pitched battle on their behalf. I hope 
they will be presentable.” 

“How very ridiculous!” exclaimed Mattie. 
But, nevertheless, she did feel a little anxious 
respecting the new' comers. 

Even Mrs. Bird thought it would have been 
more satisfactory to know something more de¬ 
finite about her expected lodgers than that they 
were “two ladies;” but she busied herself in 
getting ready for them, and concluded to de¬ 
pend implicitly upon her cousin’s recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Saturday morning came; and Capt. Darling¬ 
ton, from his easy-chair in the front window, 
called out suddenly, 

“Come here, Mattie, and tell me if these are 
your friendf? If so, I congratulate you!” 

A party of three were entering the gate; the 
most conspicuous of whom was an unreasonably 
tall, and painfully thin lady, in a dingy brown 
dress, and a stringy brown veil, that floated 
from a small hat placed jauntily upon the top 
of her head. The expression of her face was 
one of satisfaction with herself, and benevo¬ 
lence toward others; but her neck was some¬ 
thing really remarkable. Its length was almost 
fabulous; and Mattie could think of nothing but 
a Giraffe, as she looked at it. 

The other lady was short and stout, and 
hopelessly frightened-looking; she seemed to 
be literally quivering all over. The gentleman 
was rather an exaggeration of the tall lady, to 
whom he bore a striking resemblance; and all 
of the party had evidently left the confines of 
youth some distance behind. 

Mrs. Bird appeared at the door, somewhat 
flurried; and Capt. Darlington and his niece 
distinctly heard the tall lady say, in a shrill 
tone, 

“ My fHend, Miss Slim, Mrs. Bird; my brother, 
Mr. Biekstaff; and I am Miss Biokstaff.” 
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“And, Saxon,/am Roderick Dhu,” murmured 
the captain; “but really, Mattie, the affair looks 
quite serious with a brother in the case. Who 
knows, now, if you do your duty to the sister, 
perhaps Mr. Bickstaff-” 

But Mattie had run out of the room. She 
was perfectly disgusted with the new arrivals, 
and went to have a -good cry that their quiet 
little paradise should be so invaded. Then, 
supposing the strangers to be safely deposited 
in their own rooms, she descended to the parlor 
in quest of a book; but, very muoh to her dis¬ 
may, Miss Bickstaff advanced smilingly toward 
her. Miss Slim was huddled up on the sofa in 
a tearful condition, and Mr. Bickstaff had gone 
to “walk round.” 

“We are fellow-lodgers, I presume?” said the 
tall lady, with an ingratiating manner. Then, 
without waiting for an answer, she proceeded 
immediately to exhibit an overwhelming flow 
of eloquence. “You perceive,” she oontinued, 
“that we have not come here for the purpose 
of shutting ourselves up in our own rooms. 
The delightful quiet and retirement of our 
homes render it incumbent upon us, when 
abroad, to contribute out share to the enter¬ 
tainment of others. Having been for some 
years Principal of a Female Seminary, I have 
acquired, perhaps, a readiness of adaptation 
not often met with. You have never been en¬ 
gaged, I presume, in the instruction of youth? 
Allow me to examine the book you have just 
taken. ‘Beauties of Buskin'—rather a French 
title, is it not? I think that collections of beau¬ 
ties have rather a tendency to vkiate the public 
mind; beauty, you know, is but skin deep, and 
we are apt, \at any rate, to lay rather too much 
stress upon it. Any good portraits here?” 

“Yes,” replied Mattie, who had contrived to 
regain her equilibrium, “there are some of the 
most exquisite portraits of mountains and clouds 
that I ever saw.” 

“0—k!” said Miss Bickstaff, in a relieved 
manner, “not so bad then as I supposed.” 

“I do not believe it is,” returned Mattie, 
demurely. 

Miss Slim (was ever name so misapplied?) had 
been threatening a deluge for some time past; 
and now, with a’sort of gasping sob, she help¬ 
lessly ejaculated: “Mandy!” then, as Miss 
Bickstaff approached, and leaned over her, she 
whispered piteously, “Don't you think we had 
better go homo with Jedidiah?” 

“Oh! come, now I” said Miss Bickstaff, with 
an airy cheerfulness, “this is all nonsense, Ara¬ 
bella ! Before you’ve been here a week, you‘11 
be another creature. But* excuse me,” turning 


to Mattie, “for not introducing my friend. 
What did you say your name was?” 

Mattie felt inclined to reply, “I did not mj 
it was anything;” but politeness constrained 
her to gratify Miss Bickstaff. 

“Do you think it is perfectly safe here?” 
questioned the fair Arabella, much to Mattie’s 
perplexity. 

Her indefatigable friend came to the rescue* 
“She means the windows,” in a confidential 
whisper. “ Our room is on the ground-floor, you 
know, and she is afraid some one will climb in 
at night. Very timid,* indeed! Such a clinging 
nature! Youngest child, and a great pet! She 
is nearly frightened to death all the time.” 

Miss Arabella looked up at Mattie as though 
she were saying, “It is all true, every word of 
it;” and the young lady, seeing that she was 
expected to say something, replied a little mis¬ 
chievously, 

“What a blessing it is that she has a friend 
like you?” 

Miss Bickstaff beamed upon the speaker with 
a double row of such unmistakably fajse teeth, 
that they seemed to say, with charming frank¬ 
ness, “You see just what we are—no deoeit 
about u*;” and Miss 81im took possessiom of 
ber friend’s hand with an air of appealing affec¬ 
tion that was quite touching. 

Mattie dexterously effected her escape while 
this scene was in progress, and returned to her 
undo in a state of subdued laughter. Capt. 
Darlington was disposed to be very-merry over 
“Mattie’s scrape,” as he called it; but his saucy 
niece suddenly exclaimed, 

“Uncle Hugh, do you know I think you are 
in great danger? I am Sure Miss Bickstaff will 
make a regular attack upon you; for, among 
other queer things, she told that ‘ she presumed’ 
(she is dreadfully presuming) ‘the sexes were 
never intended to live apart.' Now, you are 
rather helpless, yon know, with your rheu¬ 
matism; and Miss Bickstaff is such an amazing 
talker, that she will soon make you feel like a 
fly under a tumbler, or one of those wretched 
snapping-bugs that worry us at night by try¬ 
ing to dash their brains out against the wall. 
Don’t venture down stairs, uncle Hugh. But, 
perhaps, as you are an invalid, she will think 
it to be her duty to pay you a visit’ in your 
room.” 

The look of indignation in the captain's face, 
while grasping his oane, as though for a per¬ 
sonal attack on his imaginary foe, provoked a 
merry laugh from Mattie that soon restored his 
good-humor. 

“I thought old maids were a superior raee 
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of beings, eh?” said he, 'demurely. “Didn’t 
you say something like that in your dinner- 
table speech, Mattie?” 

But Mattie pretended not to hear him, and 
said she must dress for dinner. 

As the nejv party entered the dining-room, 
after the others were assembled, Miss Bickstaff 
leading, with a solemn expression of being 
equal to the occasion; Miss Slim following, wii h 
an evident disposition to cyy; and Mr. Bickstaff 
bringing up the rear, with an air of stiffness 
that made one wonder how it was possible for 
him ever to sit down. They were gazed at 
with undisguised astonishment; and Mrs. Sweet 
almost fainted at the toilets of the company. 
Miss Bick staff must have, been proud of In r 
neck, for her dress was considerably farther 
from her ears than fashion authorized; and 
odds and ends of ribbon floated from her head, 
in a manner infinitely perplexing. Miss 81 ini 
was attired in a bright pink-and-green plaid- 
silk, made to fit her chunky figure so closely 
that it looked like the cover of a pin-cushion; 
and an immense blue bow finished her collar, 
and, also, what little amount of neck she might 
otherwise have had. 

3Irs. Bird felt it incumbent upon her to intro¬ 
duce the strangers; and Miss Biokstaff imme¬ 
diately plunged into conversation right and left, 
and “presumed” upon every subject in the 
universe, until she had the field entirely to 
herself. Mr. Bickstaff ate solemnly and indus¬ 
triously, as though he and his sister had selected 
their duties; hnd he was resolved to execute his 
in the most thorough manner. 

His stony eyes frequently rested on Mattie’s 
bright, hazel orbs, as though he approved of 
the pretty face before him—so often, that 
Lucius Bird experienced a ferocious desire to 
give him a liost.le punch. But be consoled 
himself with iho idea that Mr. Bickstaff had 
only accompanied his sister and her friend “to 
take a look at tlio Springe,” and that the evening 
train would convey him back to the queer little 
place on Long Island, where his cabbages and 
potatoes were expecting him. 

At the first opportunity after dinner, Mrs. 
Sweet said to Mattie, “I wonder that queer 
woman doesn’t have a piece taken off her neck— 
it is perfectly fearful!” 

** Did you ever hear of any one’s going through 
with such an operation, and living after it?” 
asked Mattie. 

fi I never heard exactly of a nCck,” returned" 
Mrs. Sweet, a little indignant; “but I have 
heard of some one who had two vertigos, or 
something, taken off the spine; and I don’t see 


why a person’s, neek couldn’t just as well be 
shortened.” 

They did not strike Mattie as parallel cases: 
but she was silent, and the other continued: 

“Did you see that horrid man staring &t me 
all dinner-time? If Orlando knew it, there 
would certainly be a duel; but I believe I won’t 
tell him, would you?” 

“I think I wouldn’t,” replied Mattie, in¬ 
wardly convulsed, as she remembered how often 
she had encountered the “horrid man’s” per¬ 
sistent stare. 

Miss Bickstaff now approached, with her 
brother, and adroitly fastened herself on Mrs. 
Sweet—very much to that lady’s disgust; while 
the gentleman startled Mattie, by propounding 
to her, in a strong nasal tone, the unexpected 
question, 

“Where did you originate?” 

Utterly at a loss how to answer, Mattie re¬ 
plied, rather nervously, “I do not quite under¬ 
stand you.” 

“Where did you come from?” he continued. 
“What is your native State?” 

He received the desired information, and. 
after a pause, which he employed in scanning 
the young lady’s pretty features, he asked, 
suddenly, “How would you like to be a farmer s 
wife?” 

The spirit of mischief was suddenly roused 
in Mattie; and, determined to have a little 
amusement with Mr. Bickstaff, she answered 
in a sprightly tone: “1 think I should like it 
very much, indeed, if he were a gentleman 
farmer—young and handsome, and very rich: 
with nothing to do but to drive round the 
country, and go to picnics. He must have 
splendid horses, though, and make them go 
like the wind.” 

Perhaps her hearer thought of the shabby 
buggy in the stable at home, with the super¬ 
annuated mare, that would constitute the “es¬ 
tablishment” of Mrs. Jedidiah Bickstaff, for. 
rising suddenly, he took out his watch, and 
saying something about “the train,” relieved 
Mattie of his society. 

“Has Jedidiah offered himself?” whispered 
Miss Bickstaff, when Mrs. Sweet had deserted 
her. > 

“Not that I know of,” replied Mattie, who 
began to look upon the entire party as a set of 
lunatics. 

“He is very much pleased with you,” con¬ 
tinued the sister, encouragingly; “and he is on 
the look out for a wife.” 

“Is he?” said Mattie, hypocritically; “I am 
bo sorry that I didn’t know this before! But 
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I am engaged to two now; ^nd I hardly know 
how I shall manage them both.” 

Miss Bickstaff looked rather shocked; but, 
speedily recovering herself, she replied, con¬ 
fidentially: “If you are engaged to two at once, 
you don’t belong to either—and Jedidiah will 
have as good a chance as any. Such a dignified 
man for a husband doesn’t come along every 
day. I did hope,” she continued, “that he and 
Arabella would have made a match of it; but 
Arabella is so frightened .she couldn’t say ‘boo!’ 
to a goose. What a pity it is, now, that your 
uncle couldn’t have some nice, sensible woman, 
to devote herself to him—as his wife, I mean. 
I hear that he is very well able to support a 
wife.” 

Mattie ran to her uncle with “ Miss Bickstaff's 
latest;” and after a hearty laugh, the captain 
observed: “The plot thickens: I wonder who 
will be the first victim, Mattie, you or I? 
Doesn’t ‘Jedidiah’ want an interview with me 
before his departure?” 

Poor Mrs. Bird was daily more surprised at 
the freaks of the “two ladies” who had settled 
themselves under her roof. Miss Slim indulged 
in hysterics to such a fearful extent that it was 
quite a charge to look after her; and Miss Bick¬ 
staff made herself so notorious at the Springs, 
which she visited several times a day, by her 
conversational powers, that were directed to 
friend and foe alike, as well as by her singular 
appearance, that there was some danger of her 
being mobbed. Mrs. Bird tried to devise some 
method of getting rid of them; but matters were 
brought to a climax without her aid. 

About two weeks after their arrival, a very 
slovenly-looking letter was brought to Miss 


Mattie, which began: “Respected Madam,” 
and went on to say that the writer, having 
considered her inclination to a farmer’s life, 
had concluded that they would, probably, get 
along very well together; and he would appear 
in person, to renew his proposal*, as soon as 
they could get in the h&y. It was signed “Jedi¬ 
diah Bickstaff.” 

Poor Mattie was pretty well frightened, and 
ran to her uncle in considerable trepidation. 
He laughed rather provokingly; but consider¬ 
ately despatched a telegram to a certain Philip 
Orkney, who arrived just in time to take Jedi¬ 
diah in hand. 

Mr. Bickstaff had asked for Miss Darlington j. 
and he was considerably surprised to find that 
she had become possessed of a luxurious mus¬ 
tache, and had grown nearly a foot in his ab¬ 
sence. Having coolly proved his prior claim 
to the young lady, Mr. Orkney watched the 
departure of his would-be rival with an amused 
smile. 

Miss Bickstaff and Miss Slim likewise left 
the roof where Miss Bickstaff said “she had 
nourished a viper,” meaning Mattie—though 
wherein the nourishment consisted was not easy 
to determine. 

“But, Mattie,” said the individual with the 
mustache, as they were snugly ensconced on 
the piazza for a private chat, “how could you 
be so naughty as to tell Jedidiah’s sister that 
‘you were engaged to two , now, and that you 
hardly knew how to manage them both?* ” 

“So I am,” persisted Mattie. “Am I not en¬ 
gaged to.you, and to uncle Hugh? And I am 
sure I haven’t the faintest idea how I am to 

N 

manage you both.” 


HARRY AND ANNIE. 

BY O. F. rOWF. LL. 


A careless youth One morning strayed 
Beside the winding river; 

. The stream flowed on with constant tide, 
As it would flow forever. 

Some dare to cross the stream, said he; 
But I too long have tarried: 

While others wed, I watch the tear©, 

And never shall be married. 

But Love a subtle, curious net 
Of finest silk was weaving; 

Anti cast it all around his heart— 

The mind a prisoner leaving; 

For tripping on the bank there came 
A damsel blithe and bonnier 

Ho saw and loved the nut-brown maid— 
The kind and gentle Annie. 


His soul, confined by silken chains, 
Still felt a secret pleasure; 

His heart was filled with strong desire 
To gain the brilliant treasure. 

Why yield to cold delay? he cried, 
When life's quick stream is flowing; 

Who lingers on the brink may wait 
Till life’s best joys are going. 

That morn resolved all former doubts. 
And fixed the fate of Harry; 

A still, small voice o'er followed him, 
And whispered, “ Do not tarry.” 

In three short weeks I heard the bells 
Salute the bridal morning; 

Thus Hal was made a happy man— 
Old bachelors, take warning. 
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BY THE A U T11 O It OF “TUB SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

Is the latter part of the summer of 1869, 
Hr. Sinnett and his friend, young Wharton, 
(both from Philadelphia,) left Atlantic city, 
where they had come for the bathing season, 
and made an exploring tour up the coast to 
Deal, Bamegat, Squan, etc. Sometimes they 
drove Wharton’s buggy, and then, leaving it to 
be brought on by the servant, edged along 
shore in whatever fishing-craft offered them¬ 
selves. The fall winds were rising, giving to 
the journey on this lee-coast a flavor of danger, 
which Wharton relished. 

The little venture, however, was not so plea¬ 
sant to Dr. Sinnett. He was a hard-working 
man, a dentist on Spruce street. But the sum 
laid aside for his holiday now was nearly ex¬ 
pended ; it could be eked out longer by follow¬ 
ing this whim of Wharton’s; so the doctor fell 
in with it willingly enough, apparently; though 
inwardly chafing at this forced counting of 
every penny which he spent. Dr. Sinnett’s 
father, or wife, would have told you that, as boy 
or man, he had led a meager, close-fisted life: 
but there were vagabond drops of blood in him, 
which would have made him a looser spend¬ 
thrift than any rake about town, had tho chance 
ever opened to him. He knew that; but the 
chance never bad come. 

One sultry night, with a stiff land-breeze 
blowing sand and heat to the very' verge of 
the breakers, they made for an inlet in Ocean 
county, and leaving the boat, found lodging in 
a low, rambling farm-house, about half a mile 
from shore, buried in gloomy pine-woods. 

Wharton smoked his segar out to the last whiff, 
before going to bed, out on the stoop. “ There’s 
the yellow sea-moon coming up,” he said, “and 
the wind’s veering round. It will be off the 
ocean before morning, and cold enough here 
for fires. What utter quiet there is! I don’t 
know any better place to put in one’s body for 
repairs than a little inn like thisand after a 
few other desultory, sleepy remarks, he said 
good-night, and went up stairs. 

Whatever might ehance to his body there, he 
had but little idei that from this little inn were 
to open the two paths of life for him, which 
offer themselves to every man once to choose, 
and in one of which his soul must walk until 
the end. 

Vol. XLIX.—$ 


Toward morning he was wakened by the 
noise of hurrying steps through the narrow 
passages, the cries of women, and a fierce 
light that flashed in his face. He started up, 
completely roused and alert. The great pine- 
forests were on fire. Wharton’s first thought 
was for his own safety. He had noticed the 
evening previous (having a quick perception 
of localities) that the farm-house stood in the 
middle of an open space, which, shaped like 4 
half moon, was hedged completely in, except 
on one Bide, by these measureless pine-woods, 
which run back inland half through New Jer¬ 
sey. He remembered, too, that they were dry 
as tinder, from the long drought; the gray bark 
curling up on the trunks for want of moisture; 
the brown fibres rattling from the branches, 
when touched, like dust. “They’ll burn like 
cotton,” he said, as he drew on his boots. But 
his alarm for himself was soon over, for he re¬ 
membered that the one side left open by the 
woods was, in fact, the sea. “I’ve a clear run 
for it to Ireland,” he said, laughing, and glanc¬ 
ing out into the darkness to see if he could dis¬ 
cern the boat still at her mooring. In case of 
accident, he put on his watch, etc., dressing 
himself neatly, even fastidiously, as was his 
wont. 

Sinnett, who met him outside of his door, his 
meager little face quite blanched with terror, 
noticed this. “Will you never have done with 
your toilet?” he said. “Pah! I am choked with 
this horrible stench of burning wood. Upon 
my soul, Wharton, I believe you’ll come back to 
your funeral, to see if you are properly laid out 
in the coffin.” Wharton went leisurely down the 
stairs, with a formal smile as his only reply. 
The doctor’s small jokes were the part of him 
for which he had least toleration. 

The night wind, wet with the saft spray, blew 
in through the lower doors of tho house, which 
flapped to and fro, left open by the women in 
their flight; a flaring tallow-candle in the hall 
sputtered and hissed in. the darkness. Outside, 
the wind was so fierce that the two men stopped 
in the shelter of the stoop to draw their hats 
over their faces, and button tighter their water¬ 
proof coats. It was the dark hpur just before 
dawn. In front of them they could hear the 
drum-beats of the breakers on the beach, low 
and muffled, for the tide was going out. Xe 
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the left, and back of the house, were the pine- 
woods, dark and inscrutable. It was from the 
right that the shrill cries of women still came; 
and now and then a fierce tongue of yellow 
flame shot up for an instant, making risible .the 
low sky-vault overhead, the few dark figures 
bewildered in the darkness, the danger creep¬ 
ing on them stealthily and sure. 

What the danger was Wharton saw at a 
glance. 

At the right of the fhrm-house, just where 
the low undergrowth of stunted cedars and 
haws, which skirted the main forest, touched 
the beach, stood a fisherman's hut; with its 
little yard fenced in by dry cedar-logs, within 
whieh lay the oars, seine, and buckets used 
but the day before. The house pus on fire, or 
had been, for it was now only a heap of smoul¬ 
dering ashes. But if the wind carried back the 
sparks to the cedar-grove, nothing could save 
the whole belt of forest? “It would be death 
to hundreds of these poor charcoal-burners fer¬ 
reted in it,” cried Wharton. “That is what 
you fear, isn’t it?” he said, turning to a dark 
figure at the wood-pile near them. 

“ Yes.” 

“Are there men enough yonder for the 
work?” Baid Sinnett, who saw it was a woman. 

Wharton did not wait for her to answer, but 
exclaimed, with an oath, “that there were none. 
There were but three women on the shore,” he 
added, as a flash of light showed him the scene; 
and leaving Sinnett and the woman together, 
he bounded off through the mire, and was leap¬ 
ing across the fences to the hut, where the other 
women were, almost as he spoke. 

The woman left with Sinnett did not speak 
at all. She had pulled out an axe, and shoul¬ 
dering it, was limping back to the burning 
hut, thinking not on the danger, but on the 
superb bearing and look of the traveler, Whar¬ 
ton, yonder. Women who never have been in 
love carry the rosy figure of their hero always 
with them, ready to fling it into the costume of 
any stronger they meet. From fourteen years 
old to twenty that is the business of their lives; 
work, politics, the rise and fall of rebellions, 
a fire in the house they live in, are fhr-off mat¬ 
ters; indifferent and peurile. Men give one 
thought to lore where women* give a dozen, but 
they carry that one open and patent on their 
' faces for any “daw to peck at.” 

Nat Wharton gave no more heed to the woman 
behind him than to the low heaps of kelp over 
which he ran; she, on the oentrary, had caught 
the meaning of his face, and interpreted it 
anxiously, again and again, before she reached 


the burning hut. The young liflwyer was noted 
as one of the most picturesque figures on the 
fashionable promenade in Philadelphia. His 
hair was oiled, and coarse, perhaps; and his 
eye, an opaque, glittering black; but the figure 
itself was superb. What a flash of indignant 
scorn had lighted his face, as he looked back 
at this cowardly dentist behind her! 

Jane Grierson, for that was the girl’s name, 
went to work, however, chopping down ttie 
fence that connected the hut with the woods. 

Dr. Sinnett, who had.followed her, came up 
and took the axe, saying, “I’ve better muscle 
than you.” 

Meanwhile, Wharton had reached the other 
hut, where he found that the fisherman who 
owned it had gone on a two day’s seining; and 
his wife being bed-ridden, the two other women 
from the farm-house had laid her, straw cot 
and all, under the wood pile for shelter; and 
were busy now, one in raking apart the em¬ 
bers, and covering them with wet kelp, the 
other with a pail, which she ran into the 6urf 
to fill and emptied over the smoking rafters. 
To be sure, only a few drops were left after 
she had climbed up the beach, but the inten¬ 
tion was good. She was a large woman, her 
dress dragging wet to the arm-pits; and an old 
hood tied over her head. Wharton joined her, 
taking the precaution to thrust his trousers in¬ 
side of the long cavalry boot^he wore. 

The embers had almost ceased to smoke; the 
cold, sea-air was freshening for dawn; and 
Wharton, wet, chilled, and sleepy, yawned once 
or twice, when a new surprise startled him. 
The woman beside him stretched out her arm 
to catch some floating sea 7 weed, and the light 
fell on it enough to show him that it belonged 
to no olam-digger’s wife, as he had thought; it 
was singularly white and shapely, with a curious 
antique ring on her finger. Wharton was a con¬ 
noisseur in rings. He began to talk to her. 
Her voice was low and well-modulated. A 
well-bred person, he fancied, and grew curious 
about her. 

He could discover nothing more about his 
companion, however, but that she was young, - 
and excited, just now, to an hysterical degree. 
When she spoke of the fisherman and his loss, 
she sobbed convulsively. “I’ve tried to do all 
I could,” she said, wringing her hands over the 
half-empty pail; “but it is so little. There 
is such misery in the world! suoh loss and 
hunger! I would give every drop of my blood 
to help—but what am I?” then plodded on more 
energetically, but silent. 

This was a new species of the sex to Wl^rton; 
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he scrutinized it with interest. “What became 
of the old woman from the hut?” he asked, to 
make her speak again. But she only looked up 
vaguely. 

“The woman from the hut W011I4I have burned 
to death,” said Sinnett, coming up, his teeth 
chattering, “but for that girl yonder. Grierson 
—Jane Grierson, they call her; After she had 
dragged the old fish-wife to a place of safety, 
she cut off the communication with the wood 
from the flame. A woman with brains is like 
the leaven that leavens the whole lump.” 

Wharton laughed at the pettish sharpness in 
his words, and turned again to his companion, 
who worked on with feverish eagerness, not 
heeding the lookers-on. Her nerves were strong 
as her muscles, doubtless, he thought. No 
wonder she had grown hysterical, and talked 
nonsense; it was enough to unhinge his own 
judgment, to be routed from sleep in the middle 
of the night, and forced to turn philanthropist 
over a clam-digger’s hut. 

Day began to dawn; the thick Bky lifted 
and was streaked with muddy red up to the 
zenith; the wind lulled out of its impatient gusts 
into a cold and penetrating damp; the ash- 
colored tide, sweeping in from the horizon, 
sobbed more sullenly its low, inarticulate cry, 
as it washed at their feet; the smoke from the 
ruins grew visible, creeping through the marshes 
along the ground, inland; a few charred rafters, 
and heaps of singed drift-wood were the relics 
of the night-work beside them. 

The third woman, who had been busy in 
raking apart these embers, now threw down the 
cedar branch she had worked with, and came 
toward them. “You have been very kind,” 
she said, in a quiet voice, to the two men, “but 
there is no farther danger, and you must be 
tired. Go hack to the house, there will be time 
for several hours’ sleep before breakfast.” 

Wharton glanced at her, then touched his 
hat. “The welcomestwords I’ve heard on yowr 
shore, madam,” he said. “Bed and breakfast 
are pleasanter sounds to a dull townsman like 
myself, than the cries of this chained devil of 
yours,” nodding seaward. 

She bowed gravely, silently waiting for them 
to go. She stood on a little headland, scanning 
the sea-line earnestly, her hand shading her 
eyes. 

As the men shook the sand and ashes from 
their clothes, the girl who ^ had worked with 
Wharton came up to this woman on the head¬ 
land. 

“ ‘Breakfast,* Berenice!” she said, pushing 
off her net-hood, and wringing the water from 


her heavy mat of hair. “ ‘ Breakfast!’ when we 
think of all these wretches have suffered and 
lost! God help us! The world owes much to 
people like you, who never omit a duty, no 
matter what the clamor of pain is about them. 
It’s like a pendulum, tick, tick, keeping steady 
time for us to the grave, ory or laugh as we 
will.” 

The woman looked down quietly at the agi¬ 
tated face upturned to hers. “I have heard 
you say something like that before, Olive,” she 
said, turning again to look out over the tide. 

Sinnett had started up at the girl’s first words, 
and said to Wharton, now, as they moved away, 

“What did she call her?—what?” 

“Berenice,” in a whisper. 

“Berenice! I thought so,” his meager face 
fiery hot, his breath coming quickly. 

“Why?” said Wharton. “A ourious name, 
eh?” 

Sinnett controlled himself. “It is nothing,” 
he said. “ It was only an old story that the 
name recalled, nothing more. A curieus name? 
Yes. A singular figure to meet on Jersey sands, 
too,” nodding toward the woman who had been 
called Berenice, and who stood still motionless, 
her hand over her eyes, watching the sea. 
“Young I should say—how,old, now? Twenty- 
five—six?” eagerly, his brows bent, coming a 
step nearer, and talking half to himself, with 
some undercurrent of thought, as Wharton saw 
plainly, giving the anxiety to his face. “Not 
a coarse, vulgar linb in that figure—no ? Blood 
tells,” Sinnett went on, hurriedly, and half 
aloud. 

“Itcomes into relief well against the sky,” 
said Wharton, watching him curiously. “But 
what is the woman to you? The wife at the 
farm-house, where we are lodging? Her hus¬ 
band follows the water, they said last night— 
master of a lumber-schooner.” 

“Name, eh? Did you hear it? «Yan Epp?* ” 
repeating it after Wharton, with a blank look 
of disappointment. “But that is her married 
name,” with a sudden relief, rubbing his hands 
softly together. 

“ Bnt what matters it to you V* urged Wharton, 
his curiosity fully awake now. 

Sinnett turned sharply, his face utterly vacant 
of all the eagerness or even interest of a moment 
before. “ What could it matter ? Can nobody 
have an eye for a lithe figure except you pro¬ 
fessed connoisseurs in beauty? Look, Wharton, 
at the reserve, the repressed power in that face. 
Look at the low brow, the mass of straight, 
yellow hair drawn back from it, the stern, blue 
eye,'the firm, fine features; that face belongs to 
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to-day; and, to my taste, there is more true 
beauty in its powerful irregular lines, than in all 
your rapid, simpering Madonnas of the old times. 
What would you say of that woman, now?” with 
a shade of his former anxiety coming baok. 
“You are acute in your perception of cha¬ 
racter, Wharton, I know.” 

“I would say that she would go to the stake 
for anyone she loved; and,” glancing shrewdly 
down at Sinnett, “that I would not make an 
enemy of that woman, or attempt to use her to 
serve my own ends, without more strength than 
you can bring into the field. She’ll worst you, 
doctor; she’ll worst you, and that in the first 
heat.” 

“What do you mean?” Sinnett burst out, 
hotly. “What do you suspect?” 

“Only what is patent to any one,” Wharton 
said, carelessly; “that you knew her before, 
and that you have some hold or interest in her. 
You show this by every look and word; and I 
begin to suspect that is why you wished to stop 
here. But, for my part, there’s metal more 
attractive in that nymph she called Olive. But 
to breakfast! I must bathe my face well first 
after this heat.” 

He waited a moment for the doctor; but the 
latter seated himself on a heap of sand, and 
remained behind, his sandy little face hot, and 
contracted angrily; his fingers beating a tattoo 
on his lips. 

Sinnett sat silent a few minutes, then ho rose 
as he saw Olive ooming toward him. Olive had 
stopped to talk to Jane Grierson; but the girls 
had now separated, Jane’s little figure going 
down to the headland, where Berenice waited, 
and Olive moving toward the house. 

“You do.not dread the sea, apparently?” 
the little doctor asked, as he trotted along beBide 
her on the beach, looking up at her face. 

“Why should I?” said Olive, with a laugh, 
checked suddenly. “It is the only mother I 
know,” turning her face, over which the wind 
blew her wet hair, to the shore. “ I was washed 
out of it one day, a homeless and nameless 
baby, upon this beach. It is hard; if I could 
not olaim kinship, and look for kindness from 
the sea; where else can I turn for them?” 

If Sinnet had been a younger man, and not 
intent on his own concerns just then, his heart 
would have been touched, it is probable, by the 
pitiful thrill in the girl’s full, rich voice, and 
the Badness that overspread the well-moulded 
faoe and paled its delicate color. But the doc¬ 
tor only looked more keenly. “Her eyes are 
too white. What is it my friend the detective 
•ays? ‘Your party with the faded blue eyes is 


the thief; but never the hider of the thief?.’ ” 
Then assuming a different tone from that which 
he had used, he asked he* for the story of the 
shipwreck that had drifted her on shore. 

“I 'can-tell you but little,” she said, impa¬ 
tiently. “The ship went down, where thou¬ 
sands have gone before. I alone - remaip to 
show that such a thing has been. I was a 
helpless, nameless child, as I said. Where was 
my birth-place, what fortune, or friends, or love 
that might have been mine, was lost on that 
day, the sea has never found a voice to tell.” 

“I can do what 1 will with this woman,” was 
Dr. Sinnett’s silent inference as she concluded. 
“One who relates her own story, with an effort 
at effect so melodramatic, will not be chary of 
the secrets of others.” 

“Upon this beach, you say?” he questioned, 
in a low, insinuating tone. “You have had, 
then, no other home than this?” pointing to the 
farm-house. 

“None other,” she said, abruptly. 

“No friends but these poor seafarers—fishers 
—what are they? Van Bpp,you called them?” 

“ If by friends you mean that they have given 
me food, shelter, clothes,” she said, her face 
growing hot, “so be it; they have been friends. 
If there have been times when I fancied that I 
needed more, I have learned, for my ow^i sake, 
to \make these times few and far between* But 
it would be ungenerous to colhplain,” she added, 
frankly. “ I have received great kindness from 
these people; they rescued me from the wreck, 
and brought me up as their own child; and I 
have been able to make them but slight return. 
If by nature I was different from them, and 
needed more than they could give, why would 
we hold them responsible? Perhaps,” after a 
pause, “I was more happy with the old people 
than with their daughter, for they left me with 
her when they died.” 

“Sutphen, you called them?” asked Sinnett. 
He leaned forward as he spoke, waiting breath¬ 
less for the reply. 

“ I did not name them, but you have heard 
correctly. Abel and Phoebe Sutphen; they were 
old landholders on this shore.” 

“And their daughter?” 

“ You have just seen her; Berenice, John Van 
Epp’s wife.” She spoke with an indifferent 
droop in the eyelids, a depression of the whole 
face; her interest having flagged peroeptibly 
since her own history had been told. 

Sinnett turned back the queries to herself at 
once with an increase of zeal and interest; 
there was a satisfied twinkle in his blue eye, a 
hidden smile in the corners of his mouth, that 
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showed that his object was gained, and that 
successfully. 

They parted on the farm-house porch, the 
girl disappearing in the Wide door-way, Sin- 
nett standing leaning against a wooden pillar, 
apparently watching the brightening dawn, his 
small face dilated with triumph. “ Berenice 
Sutphen ? I might have suspected it from tho 
first; these people are not the stuff of which 
Jersey fishermen and their wives are made.” 
And so he went on, comparing the faoe of the 
woman that he had left on the headland with 
an old ivory miniature he knew of, the likeness 
of a Berenice Sutphen dead a hundred years 
ago; and querying where he should build a 
country-house, and where a sea-side one, if 
this lucky finding proved as profitable as he 
hoped; and if the secret he had dug out of an 
old fbmily record, when he was a boy, should 
turn up now, when old age was creeping toward 
him in the distance, to give him fortune and 
ease at last. 


CHAPTER II. 

* Berenice Van Epp stood looking out to sea, 
scanning the horizon line with a practised eye, 
until the dingy red of the dawn hod yielded to 
a clear, healthful daylight; she put one hand 
on Jane Grierson's head, as the latter sat beside 
her on the sand, and let it rost there as she 
would have done on a child’s. They were sis¬ 
ters by the same mother, but had different 
fathers; Phoebe Sutphen having married a year 
after her first husband’s death. There was but 
a few years difference of age between the sis¬ 
ters, therefore; but something of the stigma of 
weakness that attached to the mother for her 
second marriage, and other phases of her his¬ 
tory had clung to her offspring; something, too, 
of the unstable, unpractical character of her 
father Jane had inherited. So when the death 
of this father, close following upon her mother’s, 
left her an orphan, dependent upon Berenice 
for all aid or affection, both were given to her 
in unstinted measure, with more of the tender¬ 
ness which a man shows to a woman than an 
ordinary sisterly fondness. The Sutphens were 
not of a caressing, demonstrative race, how¬ 
ever, beyond the hand laid quietly upon her 
hair as now. Jane Grierson received but few 
signs, or words, to hint at the love which was 
hers. Perhaps she would have liked more. Sit¬ 
ting there now, in the freshening light, her 
slight, limp figure and immature face seeming 
to give way under her sister’s touch; the move¬ 
ment of her eyes and hands uncertain and de¬ 
sultory; one would suspect her of being a 


woman liable to rate words as high as deeds. 
A few kind words, a little silly fondness would, 
maybe, have been of more real value to her 
than all the steady aid given by Berenice for 
years. 

Meantime, Jane watched the quiet face look*- 
ing out to sea timidly. “When do you expect 
the boat, Berry ?” she said, at last. 

“John intended to leave the village before 
midnight and coast along shore,” answered 
; Mrs. Van Epp. “In that case, he*would have 
been at home by dawn. We will not wait lon¬ 
ger,” giving a last glance to the bright sea-line. 
“He will follow us to the house when he lands,” 
turning off as she spoke from the headland to 
the farm-house. 

Jane rose timidly, saying, “Unless, dear 
Berry, you will wait here alone to meet him; 
John would like that. To-night the schooner 
sails* and then it will be a year before he sees 
you again. Stay, I will send baby down,” 
eagerly. “It will be a pleasant surprise for 
John.” 

“I never surprised anybody in my life,” said 
Berenice, composedly, walking toward home. 
She walked as usual, with her head slightly 
bent, and her hands clasped behind her, with 
slow, even footsteps. 

“Oh!” said Jane, following with a discom¬ 
fited, shame-faced air. 

Every hour in the day she felt like an over¬ 
grown school-girl beside Berenice. If it had 
been her husband, she thought, who was going 
to-night for a year’s stay, and a man so sickly, 
sensitive, nervous as John Van Epp, she would 
have waited all day and night on the beach to 
lose not a moment of his time; she would have 
brought baby theTc, if it had soaked that blessed 
bantling to the skin, to give him an instant’s 
start of pleasure; she would have sent him 
away so freighted with loving looks and words, 
that the warmth would not have faded out of 
his heart when the year was over, and he had 
come again. But now Berenice was coolly 
going to make his coffee; to see that his break¬ 
fast was to his liking; to go over his shirts and 
clothes again for the twentieth time, to make 
sure not a stitch was wanting. Well, well! 
Berenice and John had their own secret home- 
life, with which it was not for her to meddle, yet 
she thought hers would be different when- 

“What are you dreaming of, Jane Grierson?” 
called Berry, briskly. “I think I heard the 
stroke of an oar by Spafford’s landing; if so, 
John will reach the house before ns,” quicken¬ 
ing her even steps. 

“You will have but a few hours to spend 
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with him, Berry, before he must go again,” as 
she walked hurriedly beside her. “A whole 
year? Why did Van Epp leave his own schooner 
and ship for so long a time? With his cough 
demanding care, too, it seems but a foolish step. 
God only knows what need we may all hare of 
each other before a year is over!” 

Berenice turned sharply, the muscles about 
her mouth contracted as by a spasm of pain. 
She waited until she had controlled herself be¬ 
fore she Bpoke. “John, doubtless, has a good 
and sufficient reason—I did not question it.” But 
there was an unwonted acerbity in her tones, 
which showed Jane that she had touched on the 
unsound spot in the unity between husband and 
wife. There was one, then? This Yoyage of 
Van Epp's to China was against Berenice’s wish, 
planned without her knowledge ? Poor Berry! 

“Van Epp be down by the stables,” said Phil, 
..the cowboy, when theyTeached the house. Phil 
sat with a quid of tobacco in his mouth, and his 
legs crossed over the top rail of the farm-yard 
gate, in true Jersey fashion. “ He said,” raising 
his voice as the women passed in, “that he be 
to start in two hours’ time to catch the train 
for town.” 

Berenice stopped, the blood suddenly receded, 
leaving her sallow face colorless: then she went 
on up the stairs. “ If that is the case, I must look 
over his luggage,” she would have said, but 
the words balked in her throat, and she entered 
her chamber with* them half spoken. Pride 
failed her for once. Easy-going, amiable Jane 
Grierson had no guess of what this parting 
meant to these people. 

There was nothing*to do to the luggage; there 
it stood, the old hair-cloth trunk and the car¬ 
pet-sack, ready locked and strapped, upon the 
floor. He had been there before her, the last 
little trifles were gone; the cloth slippers that 
lay always at the foot of the bed; his brush and 
combs from the top of the drawer-chest; nothing 
was left in the room which a woman did not use. 
Going—and for a year; perhaps, forever. 

Berenice shut the chamber-door, looked 
.ground slowly, as if taking in the truth for 
the first time surely; her breast heaved once 
or twice, but she choked it down; then began 
quietly to remove her wet clothes, bathe and 
dress herself, the flesh about her mouth grow¬ 
ing yellow and cold, and her eyes more fixed 
and dull. They were stern eyes, of a clear, 
,beautiful blue; they seemed now to hold all the 
power in them which forced down the pain that 
shook her body now and then. 

It was a small, square chamber, with win¬ 
dows looking out toward the sea; prettily fur¬ 


nished, with delicately-tinted paper on the 
walls; a thick, dark-colored carpet; bright 
chintz-covered furniture; and here and there 
bunches of glowing sea-fern, and rose-lined 
shells from the Mediterranean. John Van 
Epp had planned and furnished it for his bride, 
three years ago, according to his own taste, 
which was curiously fanciful for so quiet a 
man. 

The rest of the house was very quaint and 
old-fashioned, filled with the solid tables and 
chairs used by the Van Epps from generation 
to generation, (for the house and acres about 
it had come down to John from some old grand¬ 
father who held them in colonial times;) but 
this room, and her little parlor, he had bright¬ 
ened up fresh and new for his wife, when he 
brought her home. He had been months “dilly¬ 
dallying over them,” as he said; it was the first 
pleasant work of his life, for John had been a 
hard-pushed fellow by his old father; but he 
was his own master, now; he had lingered over 
the choice of each bit of furniture with a ten¬ 
derness which he never showed to the woman 
who inspired it.. John was a gentle-hearted 
fellow, you saw, in spite of his silence; with a 
kindly Bmile in his eyes, and a caressing touch 
for the very dog at his feet, or the horse he 
curried; it was only in the presence of Berry 
Sutphcn, with her pale face and clear blue eyes, 
the only thing on earth he loved, that he grew 
grave and calm. 

When she first saw these pretty rooms, he 
would have liked then to have surprised her; 
to have heard her laugh, and blush, and chat¬ 
ter, with the tears flashing into her eyes as 
silly Jane Grierson would have done; it would 
have suited his foolish fancies if she had sat 
upon his knee, and coaxed him te tell her of the 
hours he had spent in choosing and arrang¬ 
ing everything there. But Berry only smiled 
gravely, when she saw them; commended his 
taste in colors, though she feared that the fur¬ 
niture would not prove as durable as a plainer 
style would have done; and that was all of it. 
John kept all the tender, foolish fancies he had 
peopled these rooms with, and the memory of 
them, to himself. When he thought of them 
afterward, it was with a quiet, sad smile. Yet, 
after he had left Berry that first day in the 
little parlor, she had looked about her sud¬ 
denly, with her lips trembling, and ejres wet, 
and holding her hands to her face, had thought 
how good John was to her, and prayed to God 
to help her to be a true wife to him. When 
she hoard him coming she ohoked back the 
sobs, looked up quiet and calm as ever. She 
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never would disgust her husband bj weak, hys¬ 
terical crying and laughing, thinking of her 
dead mother. Her very soul was sick of sham 
sentiment, of spasms of rage and good-humor, 
and knowing what a hell that made of home, 
since she was a child, she had been trying to 
curb herself down into an even quiet. 

So Berry Sutphen had begun her married 
life. Berenice Van Epp, the wife of three 
years standing, found those first days coming 
up before her curiously to-day, as she stood by 
the little chamber-window, waiting to bid her 
husband a long good-by. She watched him 
where he stood at the gate of the stable-yard, 
giving some last charges to old Peter, who had 
care of the stock. He was slow about it, lingered 
unnecessarily, she thought; but she herself had 
taught him deliberation. But there was but 
an hour yet before he left her; it would be but 
natural that he should wish to be with the child, 
at least. She sat down, glancing about the 
room, from habit, to see if it were in order, 
straightening the white coverlid that lay over 
little Phil, asleep in his crib: Only three years 
ago! She knew he had loved her then. She 
had fancied, when she was Berry Sutphen, that 
ahe could look down into every depth of his 
dear, simple nature, and understand all the 
workings of his heart; those long, balmy summer 
evenings when they went wandering through the 
pine-woods, careless and open as two children 
in their talk. Three years, in which they had 
been together night and day, growing farther 
apart. John Van Epp had never been aught 
than kind and gentle to the woman whose bead 
lav on bis bosom, but the heart under it was a 
sealed chamber to her. She knew that; knew 
H to-day, when they were to part, with a fierce 
hunger of love and jealousy that racked her 
frame. She tried to go over their home-life 
coolly. Slie could not see where she had been 
to blame; it would have been better, perhaps, 
that they had been alone. Olive and Jane 
Grierson had been a restraint on John, always, 
she felt; be was shy and reticent; the presence 
of strangers embarrassed him. But she thought 
she did right to bring them to her new borne 
with her. Her dower was large enough to pre¬ 
vent any of the Van Epps from thinking that 
John was preyed upon by his wife’s relations; 
and here her cheek blazed scarlet, for she had 
come to the root of the whole trouble. 

“Her dowry was large,” lifting her head 
proudly. “ The Sutphens Owned all the ground- 
rents of the village and adjacent townships, and 
she was the only heir: it was enough in itself 
to keep up the farm and house in a far better 
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manner than had been done since they were 
married. She had put the management of her 
income into her husband's hands from the first, 
and he had accepted it. True, it was his right, 
legally, but it would have been in better taste 
if he had not touched it—under the circum¬ 
stances; for if her dependents and servants 
thonght Mrs. Van Epp a woman of clearer 
brain and better judgment than her husband, I 
am afraid that she herself was not free from 
such belief. 

“So far as money has been concerned, he has 
treated me like a child,” she said; tbe old 
grievance heating her blood even now at this 
last hour. Not only had John Van Epp drawn 
his wife’s money, but he never had accounted 
by a word to her for its disposal, nor suffered 
the merest trifle to pass through her bands. The 
Sutphens were a free-handed family; always 
had held a certain place as the most hospitable 
people in the county; kept a good table; prided 
themselves as being above the need of anxiety 
about the beggarly thrift of smaller farmers. 

Berenice had inherited all this prejudice; the 
daughter of this race of Jersey watermen clung 
as proudly to family traits and idiosyncrasies as 
any Howard of them all. 

The menage of John Van Epp’s house had 
been niggardly since his bride came into it. 
She had marked it at fir:?t with a dumb astonish¬ 
ment, which gave way to a sullen contempt, as 
she fell silently into it, too proud to reason or 
question. As for her husband, he gave himself 
no pleasures of which the others were stinted; 
he worked hard and constantly—the schooner 
making iwo runs now where formerly she had 
made but one, successful almost always; for 
Van Epp was one of the most prudent and 
skillful traders on the shore. 

The village gossips congratulated Berenice 
on her husband’s luck and growing fortune: 
but the larder grew leaner at home, and the 
clothes they wore more shabby. Every year, 
too, Van Epp’s. face had grown more worn and 
harder, as one that hides a painful secret. He 
was not a healthy man, and had a temperament 
that needed rest and the stimulus of a happy 
life; and, having neither, it sunk, its decay 
began to show itself in dyspepsia, and in dis¬ 
eases of the throat and chest. Jane Grierson, 
who had learned to love the quiet, sad little 
man who sat at the end of the table, making a 
feeble joke now and then, and whose only 
Mend and companion seemed to be little Phil, 
used to listen to his cough, cough, through the 
long nights, and cry drearily to herself, think¬ 
ing the end was at hand. The heuse was not h 
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gay or cheerful one for a girl like Jane, what 
with Olive’s moody reveries, and the strong 
common sense of Berenice, which grew more 
admirable and beyond' Jane’s attainment day 
by day. 

The end of all this miserable business had : 
come, though not in the way Jane Grierson ; 
feared. Two weeks since, Yon Epp had showe^ ; 
to his wife a letter from the master of a Boston 
trading vessel bound for China, offering him ji 
the position of mate. “I shall be gone a year,” ;j 
he had said, quietly, when she had read it. ;! 
“The Bonnie Louise will touch at other ports 
before her return home.” For the first time :j 
since her marriage, Berenice Van Epp had 
broken through her moderation and calmness, :j 
and made a bitter protest against it. For the ;■ 
first time, too, she had upbraided him with his ; 
love of gain; the long sacrifice of comfort and ;j 
happiness his meanness had brought on her. If ; 
there was a fierce terror at her heart of the : 
consequences of this absence to Van Epp him- 
self, of the want of nursing and care, she forced <; 
it down, and gave no expression to it. “If he ; 
must and does go,” she reasoned, in the very I 
moment of her vehement outcry, “it is needless ;! 
to alarm him about his disease. It would only I 
hasten the danger; and John is apt, at any : 
time, to overrate his ailments,” which was true 
enough. Besides, the very disease was the result 
of this stinting process, to which he had giyen 
himself up. “There is nothing you have not ; 
sacrified to this desire to hoard,” she had said 
that day, bitterly. 

“Answer me truly, have you any reason for 
accepting this offer, other than the idea that: 
it will prove more lucrative than the runs of the 
schooner?” He had been standing, leaning j; 
against one of the wooden pillars of the porch, ; 
holding little PJjil by one hand. His face had ; 
lost its color as she spoke; he stroked the boy’s 
hair unsteadily. 

“No, Berenice, I have no inducement other 

than the money. But-he looked out toward $ 

sea as he spoke, “be just to me.” ? 

“John Van Epp,” said his wife, instantly \ 
recalled to her habitual reasoning, moderate \ 
tone, “whatever fault I may have, that of< 
injustice is not usually laid to my charge. But < 
when a man separates himself, perhaps for life, i 
from his wife and child, for the gain of a few \ 
.dollars, there is little injustice in deciding s 
which is nearer to his heart.” s 

Van Epp was a man, and with a man’s pas- 5 
sions, tamed and held down as they might be; > 
his face lightened, for a moment, into an expres- ? 
fion which Berenice never understood; but one j 


fiery flash was all; then he stooped over little 
Phil, clenching the child’s hand violently; when 
he looked up his face was calmer than her own. 
“There has been a long silence between ns. 
Berry,” he said; “it would have been better it 
never had been broken, if this is to be the end 
of all.” 

He went away with the ohild, then, and when 
she saw him again, was milder and more earnest 
in his little efforts to please her. 

Two weeks ago this had happened. He was 
going now. There lay the luggage on tho floor; 
the country-stage, whi^h was to drive him to 
the station, stood at the gate, and her husband 
himself was coming 6lowly through the yard, 
buttoning his coat, his face looking a trifle more 
haggard, his shoulders more stooped than be¬ 
fore, coming to bid her good-by. 

Berenice leaned over the porch to see him 
come up the steps, a dull certainty underlaid 
all other consciousness that this was the last 
good-by; that he would touch her lips now, 
never to touch them again. He was her hus¬ 
band. She loved him; her heart and soul 
belonged to him with a dumb, fierce passion 
which weaker demonstrative women never feel. 
What mattered his being a miser, or the thou¬ 
sand irritating little deprivations of these three 
years past? They were trifles, and she- 

The driver brought the wagon nearer to the 
gate. Oh, God! was he going without a word? 
She heard him speak to one of the men below, 
then his quick, uncertain step came on tho stoop, 
through the hall, up the stairs. She grasped 
her wristsj the blood throbbed in the veins like 
fire. But it was his own act—choice—to go. 
Let her look at the matter dispassionately. Jflhn 
Van Epp separated himself from her for gain, 
or for some reason which ho hid from her. If 
it was for money, it were unreasonable and 
weak in her to suffer this pain, that wrung her 
so sharply. If he had any other motive to ptead 
for his going now, or for the beggarly life of 
these three years, why did he not offer it ? She 
was no child, her reason, surely, was strong as 
his own. She raised her head, growing at that 
reflection suddenly self-conscious and calm, and 
at that moment heard his step without. 

John Van Epp stood for an instant’s breath, 
with his hand upon the latch of his wife’s door. 
He was a weak little fellow, in body; and what¬ 
ever his will might be, was by no means an equal 
in breadth or power of brain for his wife. There 
was that in his past history which made him 
conscious that he was how acting as a true 
man; and that he ought to be calm, and at rest 
in that knowledge of duty done. But there was 
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no hero’s heart under the faded yellow waist- : 
coat and snuff-colored coat. He turned the: 
latch and went in, like a miserable little criminal 
into the dock. 

If Berry would hold his head in her arms a 
moment, he thought he eould forget all these 
wretched years gone, and all the work he had 
yet to do. But when the door opened, there 
stood Berry, grave, reasonable as Pallas of old, 
her clear blue eyes; challenging every thought 
in his brain to give a plain, common-sense ac¬ 
count of itself. 

He looked at her fgr a moment, then he 
turned to the bed. Littfe Phil would, maybe, 
climb up into his. arms, cover hit face and beard 
with kisses, as he did when he was in a good 
humor; he had such a dread of recriminations, 
of any sort of reason just now; such hunger for 
lore, blind, unquestioning love; for some little 
foolish caresses at this last moment. 

But Phil was asleep. HU father took off the 
ooverlid, and looked at the onrly, perspiring 
little head and soiled hands, with a very pale 
fnoe. I fear that be was weaker than the wife 
he should have sustained, and the most woman 
of the two, in that hour. 

Berenice, laying some account-books, which he 
had brought in, straight upon the table, watched 
him keenly and shrewdly. The long days and 
nights coming rose suddenly before him; the 
utter loneliness in that unknown world; the 
possible death there alone and untended, while 
his boy would be at home, growing big and 
strong, forgetting his father’s face, hU very 
same. He caught the child’s shoulders in his 
hands. “If I could take Phil with me,” he 
said, looking up. 

Berry’s mouth hardened, going down at the 
corners. The child was all that he eared to 
part from, then! 

“ It would be a most unwise and imprudent 
step,” she said, quietly. “I will not forget 
your wishes, in regard to the boy, while you 
are absent, John. Trust me. When you re¬ 
turn, I think you will have reason to be satis¬ 
fied that I have not failed in my duty to him.” 

44 1 never mistrusted you in aught, Berry,” 
he said, gently; but he did not look up; still 
stroked Phil’s freckled hands. She had a 
frantic wish to throw herself into his arms, to 
sob out the passion that was choking her; to ask 
him to forgive her. Forgive her—for what? 
For not humoring, by her acquiescence, this 
last unreasonable, criminal whim ? She hard¬ 
ened her look, her voice, lest some sudden out¬ 
cry should escape her, until every gesture was 
stiff and uncompromising. 


“■If I should never oome back, Berry,” he 
said, slowly, still looking at the boy; “if you 
should have to bring up the child alone-” 

She did not speak when he stopped; she had 
staggered at the words as if they had boon a 
blow, and stood a moment looking, down at the 
floor, facing whatever pain it was that hurt 
her. But John Van Bpp saw nothing of this; 
he only heard and noted the cold, cheerfnl 
voice in which she replied, 

“You are becoming a hypochondriac, John. 
You will come back safely. I’ll not forget thot 
Philip is your child as well as mine, and I'll 
consult your plans in all I do for him,” con¬ 
scious, as she spoke, that nothing could be more 
generously just than this ceding of her own 
prerogative in the boy. 

Her husband looked at her dubiously. “ Don’t* 
be hard with the boy,” he said, after patting 
the hand he held a little while, and then laying 
it down with a sigh. “Well, good-by, little 
Phil.” 

He looked up at his with searchingly, but in 
the momentary glance saw her face composed 
and resolute as always. He stopped abruptly, 
having moved toward her. “ I may as well go 
now. Joe Vail will have to drive fast to catch 
the train, as it is.” 

“Yes, John.” 

“ Those books I brought in—there they are 
on the table,” turning over the leaves as he 
took one up; “they are the accounts of the 
house and form.” His face and hers flushed at 
this, but he went on, his voice unmoved. “You 
will gain from them an insight into my accus¬ 
tomed mode of management.” 

“I will look over them at my leisure,” she 
said, taking them and laying them aside. “The 
stock needs renewing, I have notieed that for 
some time. It would be my policy to buy better 
blooded cattle than those you usually have 
chosen. That shall be my first care.” 

He looked up quickly, then checked the words 
he was going to speak. 

“In whose care have you left the schooner?” 
she went on. 

“Dorkitts.” 

“Does he make returns to me?” 

Von Epp, before answering, paced the room 
rapidly once or twice, then stopped before her, 
his meager face growing red and pale by turns. 

“This is Tuesday,” he said. “On Saturday, 
Mr. Cozzens will be here to talk with you. He 
has known all about my affairs since our mar¬ 
riage. He will explain all to you, and the 
reasons for the course I have pursued. Shall 
we leave this until then ?” 
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“As you please, John,” coldly. “It would 
have been the most reasonable course to have 
taken your wife always into your confidence, 
ami not have treated her as a child, and then 
leave it for a stranger to explain—that savors 
of cowardice.” 

Van Epp smiled bitterly. His sense of man¬ 
hood seemed to have been wakened by the last 
taunt. He put his hands upon her shoulders, 
as she sat by the table, and looked in her face. 
“Poor Berry!” he said, “I wish I could save 
you from the pain coming! God knows I do!” 

Hfer eyes blanched, but she answered gravely, 
“I have done my duty. No pain can be very 
bitter to one who has that consciousness; 1 
have been a true and faithful wife to you.” 

“Yes, yes,” with the same abstracted, sad 
face, “it could not have been different, I sup¬ 
pose. You were blind and suspicious, but- 

If you had thought less of duty, and trusted me 
from love, just a little. But no matter! It is 
over now.” 

“I am sorry if I have been uiyust,” she said, 
her voice dry and cold as usual. “Injustice is 
a fault with which I never was charged before,” 
yet every vestige of oolor left her face, as if 
some spasm of doubt had seized her; the cold 
sweat came out on her forehead. 

He drew her head into his breast with an 
unutterable tenderness, holding it there silently. 
She threw her arms about him, drew him close; 
for that moment the old love and content of her 
first married life surged back into her tired 
heart; the tears crept down her cheeks. 

“John, John!” she cried, “if I could die 
now, that would be better.” She felt the nar¬ 
row chest of the man tremble with his eager 
start of joy. 

“You lave mo, Berry? My wife, my wife!” 
straining her tightly to his heart. “When 1 am 
gone, you will forget all these miserable days, 
and love me as you did at first. Berry, I’m a 
weak fellow! It has taken something from my 
life, these last two years.” 

But the first thrill of foeling being over, Bere¬ 
nice began to raise her head slowly. She did 


I not stand in the same relation to her husband 
as in those first days. Circunfstances had oc¬ 
curred to lessen her respect for him, and those 
circumstances he still declined to explain. 

“No, John,” she began, deliberately. 

But he drew suddenly back, throwing up one 
hand. “No!” he cried, “no explanations. I 
cannot bear them just now. 1 understand all 
you would say. Some day, perhaps, you may 
judge differently.” He spoke low and brokenly; 
paused a moment, as if for control. “ I’m going 
now,” he said, more calmly. “ Good-by, Berry.” 

“These three yearq of my married life have 
been a failure, then?” looking into his eyes 
sternly, thinking how earnestly she had laid 
down rules for her guidance as a good wife, 
how inflexibly she had followed them. 

“No more argument,” he replied, harshly. 
“Good-by,” kissing her cold lips once, no more; 
then, turning away to little Phil’s crib, he bent 
over it a long time in' silence, and left, the room 
without looking back at her again. He stopped 
a moment outside, upon the stairs. He was a 
weak fellow, as he said; and it seemed to him 
he must cry aloud like a woman, or the baffled 
pain and passion in his heart would stifle him. 

Berenice sat motionless until she heard his 
steps on the poroh, the bustle of his mounting 
Into the coach, and the noise of the horses’ 
hoofs on the sandy road—that was the last. 

Her head sank on the table, and all day she 
sat there without cry or movement. Perhaps 
Berenice suffered more acute pain then than in 
all her life before. The crust which had been 
gathering for years was pierced; but it was 
there, after all. 

In the evening she dragged her heavy steps 
to the window to close it, and saw Olive’s tall, 
shapely figure on the sands below, young Whar¬ 
ton bending over her. Something in the Eight 
: made Mrs. Van Epp contract her forehead an- 
: grily. This man, she remembered, designed to 
: remain a week; so leng their privacy was to be 
Lpried into. “Part of this scheme of economy 
: of poor John’s taking boarders! But this is the- 
last of it.” (to be continued.) 




WOMAN LIVES FOR LOVE ALONE. 

BT F. H. STAUFFEB. 

Can worth of woman’s life b© shown? 

A difficult task it is, 1 own; 

With Christian graces round her thrown. 

She sits a queen upon her throne. 

And beautifies her quiet home— 

For wornuu lives for love alone I 


She leads the footsteps of her child; 

She stills the storm of passion wild; 

And by her patient love beguiled f 

Life’s rugged path seems short and mild. 
Thus worth of woman’s life is shown— 

For woman lives for love alone 1 
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BT LOUIS E C U A 1 

We had been discussing the question where 
we should go for the summer—my aunt Rae¬ 
burn, handsome and forty, my two young lady 
cousins, Blanche and Violet, and myself, the 
orphan daughter of uncle Raeburn’s only sister. 
It was a strange Providence which fixed my 
abode with ^those two women. Don’t imagine 
I am going into melodrame. There was no¬ 
thing tragic about my life there. I liked them 
all -very fairly well, and they liked me,, too, in 
their way. But their way and my way were 
wide as the poles asunder. I was not rich, but 
I had money enough of my own not to be at all 
dependent on them; so I did not put their re¬ 
gard to a very severe test. But there was some¬ 
thing strange in the very fact of our living 
together* for none of our tastes were in com¬ 
mon, and I could not measure life by their 
standard. 

About even this matter of a summer resort, 
our notions were as wide apart as usual. 
Blanche wanted to go to Newport for the 
season. Violet wanted a few weeks of Sara¬ 
toga first, and Newport afterward. Aunt Rae¬ 
burn was ready to please them both, and only 
waited for them to come to an agreement. Out 
of courtesy they asked for my vote. I was 
tired of the oid, beaten track. Saratoga and 
Newport seemed to me but an extension of 
Broadway. We should see the same people 
there, hear the 8ame small-talk. I wanted 
something fresh—a change. If we could go .to 
Mount Desert; or spend a few weeks among 
the Cape-Cod fishermen! Blanche held up her 
ringed hands in unaffected horror. 

“Wouldn't you like to establish a mission 
among some of the remnants of the Indian 
tribes? That would give you yet more of 
variety.” 

Just then the footman rang the bell, and left 
a letter for me. The handwriting was familiar, 
bat I had not seen it for some time. It was 
from the most intimate friend I had in the 
world; but we never wrote to each other Un¬ 
less we had something to say. The last time I 
saw her I had assisted at her wedding as 
bridesmaid. She had married a country doc¬ 
tor from some little, out-of-the-way Connecti¬ 
cut town, and I had given her my blessing,- 
>nd thrown an old shoe after her for luck, as 


DLKK MOULTON. 

he took her away. Had their honeymoon lasted 
two whole years? And was it waning, now, 
that she found time to remember me? I opened 
the letter with curiosity—I was skeptical about 
marriage in those days. 

No, the honeymoon must be shining still, if 
praises of Dr. Harrington were any indication. 
She was enchanted with him, with Pomfret, 
with the quiet life she led there. You would 
have thought there was never any air so balmy, 
any sunsets so glorious, any* husband so fault¬ 
less. Pomfret and Paradise both began with 
P., and were synonimes. She had written for 
me to como and pass the summer with her. She 
should have asked me the year before, she said, 
only she felt so inexperienced. She had not 
had faith enough in her housekeeping at that 
time to feel sure of making me comfortable. 
Now she had no hesitation in promising to take 
good care of me, and send me back to town 
quite rejuvenated. I read the letter through, 
and arrived at my determination and the sig¬ 
nature together. 

“Girls,” I said, “make your arrangements 
without regard to me. /am going to Pomfret.” 

“ Wolf-hunting?” Blanche questioned. Violet 
only opened her lazy eyes a little wider, and 
looked at me. 

“No; the wolves and Gen. Putnam have alike 
16ft the stage. I am going to see Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton—Maria Gray, you know.” 

“ Oh, yes! I remember. She married a country 
doctor, and buried herself somewhere. Look 
out that you don’t do likewise.” 

Violet had her way—those lazy-looking, blue- 
eyed women, who never argue, always do have 
their way. They went to Saratoga first, and 
were to go to Newport afterward. As for me, 

I saved mantua-maker’s bills, took my last sum¬ 
mer fineries, and went to Pomfret. Hills and 
valleys, green fields, sunny slopes, tinkling. 
brooks; great trees that look as .if they grew 
for the pleasure of it; skies splendid as Italy; 
air so bracing that it stimulates you like wine— 
that was Pomfret. A stoutish, happy-looking, 
matronly woman, with her face radiating wel¬ 
come—that was Maria. She took me up to a 
cool, pleasant chamber, with soft white muslin 
curtains disputing the entrance of the June 
sunshine at the windows. Flowers were on the 
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table, flowers in the slender white vases on the 
mantle, flowers everywhere. 

“Be happy, and grow strong here,” she said, 
as she led me in, “and don’t think doctor and 
I mean to bore you to death, or keep you quite 
to our two selves. Robert Eden is coming next 
week.” 

“And who is he?” 

“Don’t you know? He is a Connecticut 
grandee, a politician, a man of weight and in¬ 
fluence; rich, besides, and in want of a wife. 
You will find him worth getting acquainted 
with. He is doctor’s great friend. He doesn’t 
know you are coming; but when he finds you 
here, I fancy he won’t be sorry.” 

I confess I was honestly pleased at the pros¬ 
pect of such an addition to our resources, 
heartily glad the visitor was coming. Much 
as I loved Maria, thoroughly as I liked the 
doctor, I had no objection to vary the pro¬ 
gramme by the admission of another person. 
It even did cross my mind, what if this un¬ 
known Robert Eden were to be my fate? What 
if I should really like him as well as Maria did 
her doctor? Not that I thought there wis much 
danger of it. I had been through two seasons 
in New York society, and seen a good many 
men, and still was heart-whole. So I concluded 
I was not very susceptible, and should survive 
the summer and Mr. Eden’s visit without being 
mortally wounded. 

I had been there a week when he came. I 
confess I was, at first, a little disappointed in 
him. To be sure, Maria had not described him 
very fully, but I had pieced out her hints with 
my own conjectures. I had fancied him a sort 
of book-hero—graceful as Antinous, handsome, 
with the look and gesture of one born to com¬ 
mand. He came in, cordial, gonial, merry; 
heartily glad to see the doctor and Maria; but 
utterly devoid of the halo with which my fancy 
had surrounded him. Ho was a good, rugged, 
manly New Englander; powerfully built, with 
broad Blioulders, and strong, well-knit frame, 
but not very tall, and, of course, not especially 
graceful. Neither was he young—thirty-five 
at least. I concluded at once that I was safe 
enough. I could never be romantic about a 
thick-set, middle-aged man, with a good deal 
of color. Still I could be excellent friends with 
him, no doubt: But no wonder that he was not 
married. Who could imagine that downright, 
practical, commonplace man talking sentiment? 

Before the first evening was over, I began, 
however, to change my estimation of him. 
Whatever else he was, he certainly was not 
commonplace. I had seldom heard any one 


talk so well. He was perfectly simple, too— 
just as utterly unaffected and unconcerned 
about the impression he was making as was 
Maria’s doctor. I liked- well to hear them both 
talk. There was so little of the petit maitre 
about them; they were both so thoroughly 
genuine and in earnest. But Mr. Eden, I could 
see readily, was by far the greater man of the 
two. His conclusions were based on broader 
premises, deeper knowledge. You forgot, when 
he talked, that he was not handsome; or, rather 
you almost learned to*consider him so, when 
you saw those clear, gray eyes kindle, and the 
strong, resolute face grow earnest and full of 
meaning. 

Within the next three weeks I found out that 
Robert Eden was something more and greater 
than I had imagined before I saw him. In 
place of the novel-hero of my imagination, with 
his ideal graces, I found the most real man I 
had ever known—a man capable of greatness, 
both in thought and action; of conception and 
of endeavor; capable, also, of long-suffering 
and patience; of a deep, self-sacrificing tender¬ 
ness, in which any woman might rest safely the 
hope and faith of her life-time. I began to feci 
as if his love was the only thing in the world 
worth striving for; and as if I was not half 
| good enough to win lj. 

> One day he told me that it was mine; and 
^suddenly earth and skies seemed dyed anew 
l for me in tints of primeval splendor; and, ixi- 

deed, Pomfrct and Paradise were the same— 
\ or, at least, had I not found Eden ? I remem- 
| ber—shall I ever bo old enough to forget?— 
I how his clear, deep voice sounded on the sum- 
! mer stillness, 

‘ “I love you, Agnes. Can you love me?” 

> I had not one coquettish impulse. I did love 
! him truly, and I told him so. Was there any- 

> thing in the universe which could have thrilled 
| me like the words in which he thanked and 
| claimed me ? 

\ Afterward, it might have been an hour, per- 
\ haps, a thought came to me, bora of my own 
[ jealous, exacting nature. I longed to be assured 
j that he had never loved before. I gave him 
| first love. Could I be contented with less in 

I return? And yet he was thirty-six years old, 
he told me. Could he have lived bo long With¬ 
out loving? I asked him. A shadow seemed 
to cross his face—or was it the day which dark¬ 
ened? He bent toward me tenderly, yet with 
a reproachful look. 

“I loved my wife, Agnes. You are not less 
dear to me than she was—you satisfy me more 
perfectly, perhaps; but, surely, you would not 
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be better pleased were I to confess that I had 
done another woman the wrong of marrying 
her without loving her?” 

I clung to his arm in a sort of desperation. 
It seemed to me the solid ground was slipping 
array from beneath my feet. I could not find 
strength for many words. I only gasped, 

“Your wife?” 

“ Y r ea. Surely you were not in ignorance that 
I had been married;- that I was asking you to 
take the place to my ehild, my little Gertrude, 
of her dead mother? Did not Mrs. Harrington 
tell you?” 

“Never!” 

“Then I must try my fortune over again. 
Are you willing to be my second wife, Ger¬ 
trude’s mother?” 

I did not answer him. I broke away froip his 
hold, and paced wildly up and down the garden- 
paths. What should I do? I had always hated 
second marriages; always believed that no 
woman oould* be a good mother to another 
woman’s ehild. Could I undertake it? Should 
I not be torn with ceaseless jealousy of the dead ? 
Could I help hating the child that would always 
call to mind her memory, and come between me 
and my husband’s heart? And yet, heaven pity 
me! could I give him up? What else would be 
left in life when he was gone out of it? He 
might love yet again. Some other woman might 
be to him all he had asked me to be. That 
thought conquered me. I went back to him. 
I know not what my face revealed of pain or 
conflict. 

“Yes, I will be your wife,” I cried, passion¬ 
ately. “I love you so well, I have no choice. 
“ But if I had known this in the first place, I 
never should have loved you; and it would have 
been better for both of ns.” 

“No, I will never believe that, Agnes. It 
would not have been better. You love me—for 
jny sake you will love my ohild. Make her 
what you arc, and I will ask no more.” 

“No,” I said, desperately, “I do not promise 
to love her. I do not think I can. But I will 
do my duty toward her. At least I will try.” 

“You will succeed,” he said, with a fond 
faith of which I was not worthy. “I am not 
afraid to trust you.” 

He staid there three weeks longer before he 
went away to make preparations for our wed¬ 
ding—for we were to be married early in Sep¬ 
tember. He was an impatient lover, and there 
was no reason for long waiting. The wedding 
was to be at Maria’s, for I did not want to hurry 
my aunt and cousins home from their summer 
campaign; and, indeed, we both preferred being 


married quietly in Pomfret. During those three 
weeks that he staid with me I was happy—I 
could not help being, I loved him so well, and 
trusted him so entirely. Sometimes the thought 
of other ties that had onoe bound him stung me, 
but I tried to banish it. How could I doubt 
the deep tenderness th^t looked from his eyes, 
thrilled in his voioe, and dictated every word 
and deed ? 

But when he left me for a month, during 
which w,e were both to be busy with the arrange¬ 
ments for opr coming marriage, I found it 
harder to be quite satisfied. One day I asked 
Maria why she had not told me that Mr. Eden 
was a widower. 

“Because I knew I could take no surer way 
to set you against him,” was the reply; “and I 
had a presentiment that he was just the one 
made for you.” 

“You might just as well have had a memory 
that he had been just the one made for some 
one else,” I answered, tartly. 

“But I don’t think so. Doctor knew him 
when his first wife was alive; and he says she 
never suited him as you will. She was a pretty 
little thing—a sort of David Copperfield’s Dora. 
You will be his Agnes.” 

“Yes! and who ever reads that book without 
believing that, however willing David was to 
persuade himself and his second wife to the 
contrary, it was really poor little Dora that he 
loved best—‘ the little blossom that faded on the 
stem?’ Agnes satisfied his reason, I presume, 
but Dora, roused the enthusiasm in which reason 
was forgotten. I like enthusiasm.” 

“And in that respect, I think, you have no 
reason to complain of Mr. Eden. Remember 
how noble and how fend he is, and be satisfied; 
or, for very shame at your ingratitude, be 
silent.” 

Soon he came; qnd, for the time, .even my 
jealous heart was at rest ' How could I help 
believing in such a generous, undoubting love? 
How could I meet it by distrust or repining ? 

So we were married. Aunt and uncle Rae¬ 
burn, Blanche, and Violet, flitted on to attend 
the ceremony. I did not think the girls would 
have liked Mr. Eden. To my amazement they 
admired him. They were incapable of measur¬ 
ing his heights and depths. They did not 
understand him; but he had an aspect in which 
they could see something to approve. His defer¬ 
ence toward woman as woman, imparted to his v 
manner a gracious charm, more enticing than 
flattery. You felt that he was superior, and 
at the same time believed that he thought you 
so. Then they were by no means ihsensible to 
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his social advantages. Before they had been 
with Maria two honrs they had extracted from 
her more than I knew about the extent of his 
fortune—his great house out of Hartford, where 
all the arts blossomed, where soft laces draped 
the windows, and pictures flushed the walls 
with sunset splendors, and statues gleamed out 
from before crimson draperies. They became 
impressed, thereupon, with a profound sense of 
his importance, and devoted themselves with 
assiduity to me as his representative. 

I was thoroughly happy when the wedding 
festivities were over, and he and I drove away 
together. We were to pass September, and the 
ea'rly part .of October, in a somewhat eccentric 
bridal tour. We meant, so far as we could, to 
avoid the beaten routes, and go, as the fancy 
seized us, to any place either of us had ever 
especially desired to visit. Wc took in both 
Mount Desert and Cape Cod; bo I carried out 
my summer programme after all. Through 
those weeks, for the most part, my heart was 
at rest. I had my husband all to myself, and 
was able, for the time, to forget that there were 
any other claims on him. It was not until the 
very last night before we went home that I 
asked him anything about his child. He had 
not mentioned her all this time; unwilling, I 
suppose, to force her upon my attention. We 
were alone in our room just at twilight. My 
face was in the shadow, and he could not see 
if any jealous spark kindlod my eyes. I tried 
to speak quietly. 

“Where is little Gertrude,” I asked, “during 
all this time that we have been pleasuring?” 

“She has been with her aunt, her mother’s 
sister; but we shall find her at home to-merrow. 
Her nurse will take her there to meet us. I 
have told her about you, darling, and she is all 
ready to love you.” 

The animation in his voicp; the glad, eager 
way in which ho spoke of her; his evident assur¬ 
ance that she would win her way to my love, 
roused the evil demon in my heart.- I tried not 
to show it, however. I could not bear that he 
should see in me anything unworthy* I turned 
the conversation adroitly as I could, and fancied 
that I succeeded in banishing that little waiting 
girl from her father’s thoughts. 

It was the middle of the short October after¬ 
noon when we came in sight of “Edenhall.” 
The day was perfect. You know how ripe and 
rich a New England October day can be; what 
golden haze swims in the air; how blue the sky 
is, with the white elouds flecking it here and 
there, and the soft purple shadows upon the 
hill-tops. It made M Edenhall” glorious. It was 


a grand old place, with tail and stately trees 
that looked as if they were centuries old. 
Indeed, the land had belonged to^Robert Eden’s 
ancestors; and the oaks and elms were as* lofty, 
when my husband’s grandfather played under 
them, as now. But the house was modern and 
stately—a great, gray-stone house, 

“With its battlements high in the hush of the ahr, 

And the turrets thereon.” 

On one side, sloping down toward the river, 
was a gay garden. On the other side the trees 
reigned alone, and tossed their flame-tinted 
boughs in the October sunshine. To the house . 
a long avenue led up, and then a flight of steps. 
Midway on these stood a child, alone, in an 
attittide of bashful grace. A pretty little crea¬ 
ture; I fancied she must be like her mother— 
and the thought hardened my heart against 
ter; very fair, with golden curls, snowy skin, 
and a pink flush in the cheeks, great, blue eyes, 
bright lips, dimpled neck and arms—as charm¬ 
ing a vision of childhood as eye «ould desire. 
She wore—how well I remember it—a red 
dress, and a low-necked white apron, with the 
cunningest of red-morocco shoes upon the tiny 
feet. I had seen everything about her in the 
moment when the carriage was stopping, and 
my husband handing me out. Ho ran gayly up 
the steps, and caught the little creature in his 
arms. He kissed her, whispered something in 
her ear, then led her to meet me. 

“ Welcome home, dear wife,” he said. “ Gerty, 
this is your mamma;” 

“ How oo do, new mamma,” she lisped, in her 
coaxing, childish way. “Gerty glad to see oo.” 

She stretched up her .little arms, and I bent 
down, ungraciously enough, and just let her 
lips touch my cheek, but gave her no kiss, no 
embrace in return. She seemed disappointed. 

I did not dare to look at her father. If he 
noticed it, he made no sign. He drew the child 
round to his other side, and went up the steps 
between us. It would be always so, I thought, 
bitterly. He must be divided. I could never 
have him all to myself any more. I had had the 
last of my good days. I felt something.fearfully 
like hatred toward the little innocent four-years- 
old creature, whose right to him, after all, so 
much antedated my own. I, net she, was the 
usurper. 

I went sullenly into the splendid home of 
which Mr. Eden had made me mistress. I 
caught a reflection of my face in one of the full- 
length mirrors. It looked so dark and bitter, 
it was so shadowed by the evil spirit I was 
indulging, that I stole a glance at my husband, 
to see if I could not' already read aversion in 
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his oyes. Would he be able to love me at all, * used to think, then, that I should like Gerty less, 
I wondered, when I disappointed him so; and \ rather than more, in the days to come. With 
then, with the injustice of such a mood, I dis- \ the new love would come a new torment. I 
liked little Gerty the more, for bringing out the \ should be jealous for my child as well as for 
evil that was in me. < myself. Why did I, I asked myself one day, 

On the winter that followed—my first winter j why did I, knowing my own disposition, ever 
at Edenhall—I do not like to dwell. I wish I s venture to marry a widower ? I might have 
could forget how cold and cruel I was to the s been sure how it would be. And now I had 
child of the dead beauty whose fair face looked wrecked his life as well as my own. It was in 
down on me from the panel where it h,ung, ;! the afternoon, I remember, and I watched the 
between the drawing-room windows. I was : March sunshine glintiug on tree and statue, 
jealous of that portrait, even—but I dared not!; and thought how much longer the days were 
ask to have it removed. Robert Eden was not! getting, and then how long life was, and how 
one to sacrifice the dead to the whims of the !: weary. Ilooked round on my beautiful home, 
living. Little Gerty tried her childish best to ; I thought of my husband, so tender, so generous, 
please me, and make me love her. Poor dear! j: so thoroughly noble, and then 1 said aloud, 
it was so evident that she had never known j; “If I only had him to myself! If it were not 
coldness or unkindness before. She did not j; for Gertrude. Other children die, but no fear 
understand it from “new mamma,” as y she con- of her. I wish she was dead!” 
tinued to call me. The very name irritated' I had never gone so far before, even in 
me. I thought it must constantly remind her ; thought, and I stopped with a shudder at myself, 
father of the other mamma. ; I almost expected the ghost, which had so long 

In all this I was utterly wretched. I was not seemed to haunt me, to speak out in the silence, 
of a nature to sin comfortably. I had a con- or lay her cold fingers on my lips. I sat still 
science, and I could not easily silence it. Try and shivering, but the March sun shone mock- 
to shut it out as I might, an accusing ghost | ingly on. No wind stirred. No voice broke 
deemed to haunt me. Often, when I would have j: the stillness. I sat a half-hour, perhaps, at 
kissed my husband, it seemed to me that a ; least it seemed as long, and then Rosa, Gerty's 
phantom face thrust itself between us, and nurse, appeared, with frightened face, in the 
claimed the caress. I grew fearfully nervous, j: door-way. 

especially toward spring, when I was looking “Please, Mrs. Eden, Gerty is very bad, in¬ 
forward to holding a child of my own in my arms ; deed, and I don’t know what to do. She was 
by-and-by. I used to think, sometimes, what; taken sick a little while ago, and now she’s 
if I should die, and leave the little, helplesf lying sort of stupid like, and as cold as ice.” 
thing to the world’s mercy, and somo.one should ; A horrible thought flashed across my be- 
be hard and cold to her as I was to Gerty ? Yet> wildered brain. Was this the answer to my 
I would not change. A demon of obstinacy ; wish?. Was I a murderer? Should I not be 
seemed to possess me. I could not love Gerty, j; one, unless God would hear my prayers, and 
and I would not try to make her happy. I per- save her lifet I hurried to the nursery. The 
su&ded myself it would be hypocrisy. child was stupid still, but not cold now. She 

Through all this time no words can describe was in a raging lover. She must be saved, I 
the kindness and patience of my husband. This thought, or I should go mad. 
grand patience of his was one of the most j; “Send James for Dr. Bartlett, instantly,” I 
splendid elements in his character. It made cried. “Where is Mr. Eden?” 
him sovereign over himself. Bitterly as I know jj “Gone into town.” 

he was disappointed in me, he never gave utter-> “Well, tell him to get the doctor first, and 
ance to a single reproach. But there was some- then try and find her father.” 
thing almost pitiful in his tenderness toward I do not know how long it was before Dr. 
me. I think he knew that I was sinning against Bartlett came. I took no note of time, sitting 
my better self, and he had compassion on me. with that little burning hand betweon my fin- 
Then, too, I suppose, he imputed a good deal gers. He examined her, inquired who had 
of the trouble to the physical disturbances been with her when she was taken, and then 
incidental to my state of health, and hoped that I; asked Rosa a few questions. Then he turned 
I wpuld learn to love his child when the deep to me. 

fountain of motherhood had been unsealed in “It appears like scarlet fever, Mrs. Eden, 
my own heart. All the symptoms are like it, and it is very pre- 

I do not know how it would have been. I valent just now.” 
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He left some medicine, and gave me minute 
directions for her treatment, and then went 
away, promising to come again in the evening. 

I was sitting by her alone when her father 
came home. He had met Dr. Bartlett on the 
way, and knew the worst. He made no ado, 
but the tearless anguiqh which whitened his 
face struck to my heart. Not with a jealous 
pang, however. The shock had sobered me, 
and for the time, at least, cured my madness. 
But I loved my husband too well to look on his 
suffering unmoved. Even his anxiety that his 
child should live, was, I think, less intense than 
mine. 1 could not divest myself of the horrible 
idea that she had been stricken down in answer 
to my wish. If she died, I should never be able 
to forget those terrible words, nor feel again 
that I had a right to Robert Eden’s love. In 
striving to save her life, I was striving for all I 
valued on earth—my own peace of mind, my 
husband’s heart. If she should die, I felt as if 
I must go away, and never see him again. 

God knows how anxiously I tended her; 
with what prayers I besieged heaven for her 
•life. Her own mothers love could not have 
been more vigilant. Her father was amazed 
at me, I saw. He thought, I suppose, that it 
was an honest affection late springing in my 
heart. He little knew what was at stake for 
me—what hopes, dear as my own soul, hung 
on the balance with her life. Now and then 
he said some word of praise or thanks; and 
often ho begged me to rest, and leave her to 
him. But I would not leave her—I dared not— 
until the crisis was past. She was very sick. 
I could see her wasting away. The fierce fever 
Shriveled up her life, drank the marrow in her 
bones. I waited in an agony of suspense for 
the time which the doctor said would decide 
her fate. He watched with me himself through 
the night—he and I by the bedside, her father 
coming and going like an unquiet spirit. Be- 
fore morning dawned the worst was over. 

“She will live, now, with good nursing,” Dr. 
Bartlett, said, as she opened her great blue eyes, 
and knew us for the first time since she was 
sick. 

I ran away, I could not bear my transport of 
rejoicing till I had poured it out in a cry of 
thanksgiving. When I was calmer, I went back. 

“You have saved her life, I truly believe,” 
my husband said, meeting me at the nursery- 
door. “Dr. Bartlett says your care has been 
everything. Her own mother could not have 
been more faithful. Can I ever repay you?” 

I listened to his praises, feeling a desperate 
impulse to confess to him all that had ever been 


ife’s story. 


in my heart. But there was not time. The 
child still needed me. 

She began to get better rapidly; She had 
one of those strong constitutions of which dis¬ 
ease always Jakes hold with peculiar violence, 
but which as quickly recuperate the moment 
the pressure is removed. The next day, at 
nightfall, she looked at me with those great, 
wistful blue eyes, and said, in her childish way, 

“I haven’t asked God to take care of Gerty. 
Rosa isn’t here; mayn’t I say prayers to new 
mamma?” 

“Yes, darling,” I answered. It was the first 
time I had ever called her so. 

She said over a simple little prayer, one she 
was used to saying, evidently, for it ended with, 

“And please take care of Gerty, and make 
new mamma love her.” 

Tho words were so much a matter of habit 
that she said them, in my presence, as usual, 
without, I am sure, remembering their refer¬ 
ence to me. I can never tell how they thrilled 
my heart, dumb and cold so long, into warmth 
and tenderness. I suppose I had been learning, 
all through her illness, to be fond of her; but I 
had not realized it myself until then. A full 
tide of such love as I had never felt before 
swelled my heart almost to bursting; and I bent 
over her, and kissed her with eyes which could 
not see for tears. 

“Never ask God again to make new mamma 
love you,” I said. “She loves you now. My 
darling, my little Gerty!” 

She touched my wet cheek softly with her 
baby fingers. 

“Don't cry,” she said, “oo make Gerty sorry. 
Gerty loved oo all tho time.” 

That night I left her to Rosa’s care for the 
first time since she was taken sick. I sat with 
my husband in our own room, and told him all. 
Just hew wicked, and jealous, and miserable I 
had been—even those terrible words I had said 
the first days of Gerty’s sickness. And then I 
asked him if he could forgive me* I was sitting 
at a little distance from him, and he bent for¬ 
ward and drew me into his arms, close to his 
heart. 

“Not forgive you, Agnes,” he answered, “but 
love you. You have triumphed over yourself 
nobly. You are my true wife, of whom I am 
prouder to-nfght than ever. You would never 
have been jealous, Agnes, if you had known 
half how well I love you.” * 

I never was jealous afterward. 

Gerty got well rapidly; and when she was 
playing round the grounds, in the June sun¬ 
shine, her little sister came—a baby loved of 
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“OUR M ERR IE COMP AN IE.” — 

God, for God took her. Only onoe the little t The strange, sweet instinct of pnotherheod, 
dark-lashed eyes opened, and I saw a gleam of \ aroused by that little life only a few moments 
her father’s looks in them. The little pulse s long, has quickened again, since then, at the 
fluttered faintly, and then the new life went s sight of baby faces —my babies. I hare tasted 
out. My darling! ray darling! was God’s > the power and sweetness of that wonderftil 
mercy, I knew, which saved her tender feet 5 mother-love, which hopes all things, and en- 
from the world’s rough ways, and yet my heart > dures all things, beyond any other love which 
hungered for her, my arms ached to elasp her. > the world knows. But my own children have 
But He judges for us best. > never crowded Gerty out of my heart. I have 

Through all, little Gerty was my comfort. > held her always as my eldest daughter. Often 
The old bitterness never came back to my soul. \ in summer twilights, when papa is romping with 
My husband’s child was almost as dear to me < the others, she and I go together to a little 
as if she had been mine; loved differently, in- i grave yhereon the summer blossoms blow, and 
deed, but with a love no less fond and faithful— \ freshen the violets above it with tears, fond,, 
hallowed alike by the memory of her loss and | but not regretful, for that first little one—the 
of my own. * chosen of heaven. 


“OUR MERE IE COMPANIES 

_i 

BY MRS. P. C. DOLE. 


“Pwdmpscott’b” waves wore crowned with light; \ 
For there the golden Buy 5 

Had dropped her arrows, in hor flight, { 

Upon the dancing spray; 1 

While Night climbed op his cloud-draped throne, > 
Where trembling star-lamps fidntly shone. < 

The air was redolent with sweets, < 

By cooling zephyrs fanned; $ 

And where the crested water meets * 

The drifted silver strand, > 

We launched onr bark, and down tho stream \ 
Vc floated liko a fairy's dream. ^ 

Oh! brightly bloomed the airy bowers j 

That, girdled either side; < 

And coyly drooped the challcod flowers, 5 

To kiss the coiling tide; < 

While from those bowers, so wondrous fair, j 

Law, dreamy.raspers filled the air. \ » 


We rocked upon the river’s breast— 

A bnppy bund Mere we; 

Fbr joy, with tender care, caressed 
“ Our merrio companic.’’ 

What cared we for tho M'orld’s fierce strife? 
Our life was love—our lovo was life. 

Ten years have passed since then—ten years 
Of mingled joy and pain, 

8prinkled with smiles and bitter leafs— 

Ah, me! more loss than gain; 

At least we think our losses more, 
perhaps more oft we count them o'er. 

And now M our merrie companie” 

Are scattered far and wide; 

Onk sleeps by yonder church, and three 
tn battle grim have dftsd. 

A mined bark lies on the strand— 

Alono I walk the cold, white sand. 


COME WITH ME. 

fiT CLARA B. HEATH. 


Cexi with me 

Where the water* softly flow; 

Where the blucseyod violets grow; 
Where the sunbeams .softly creep, 
Lighting up the shadows 
And tho lightest song wo sing 
Doth an an s ts arin g echo Mag, 

, Wild and flp«! 

Ofimetoficy. 

Flowers havo raised their dewy heads, 
Blushing from their mossy beds; 
Breezes soft, with tnwrmMif& sound, 
trhfcper thhmgfc the tides sittfed ; 
And ilftf toil their tales so near, 

That I fancy I can hear 

What they say. 

Tol. XLIX..—4 


Gome wkh me! 

Tis a joyous, Bummer day; 

Comos tho scent of new-mown hay, 
Stealing on the dewy sir, 

From tho clover-flolds so fair. 

Sweet tho wild-bee’s drowsy hum, 
Jiyi»* heeiry-Uden, 

Busy bee! 

Bend the knee! 

Praises give to God above; 

Source of life, and light, and love. 
Prnlse Him for the earth so fair— 
Per the blessing scatter’d there. 
V.uy wo levs His holy will, 

Try His precepts to fulfill— 

Come with me! 
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BY T. 9. 

“ You’ve noticed the sick lady at the window 
across the street,” said Mrs. Ellis to her hus¬ 
band. 

“Yes.” 

“I was oyer to see her this morning.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Carson dropped in, and said she 
was going to call—she has been there before— 
and asked me to go along. I have been inte¬ 
rested in her for some time, and so accepted 
the invitation.” 

“What did you make of her?” asked Mr. 
Ellis. 

“Oh! I was pleased. There is something 
really attractive about her. She has a little 
girl, just the age of our Blanche, a sweet child. 
I brought her home with me, and she stayed for 
two hours with Blanche. They got on nicely 
together. The lady—her name is Mrs. Bstell— 
promised to let her come over again to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“Did you say her name was Estell?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is she a widow?” 

“I believe so.” 

“Estell?—Estell? I wonder if she is the 
widow of Jacob Estell, who died about two 
years ago ?” 

“Jacob Estell. Yes. I noticed that very 
name on a trunk standing in her room,” replied 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“Is that so? Well! Well! She’s had a poor 
time of it sinoe her marriage. Estell was never 
good for much. His wife had a few thousand 
dollars, but he spent it all in a year; and when 
he died, left her without a penny. I wonder 
what supports her now? She isn’t able to do 
Anything, of course.” 

“No; she is past that.” 

“Is she very feeble?” 

“Very. She rarely sits up for more than an 
hour at a time.” 

“Consumption?” 

“Yes; and it is wasting her rapidly. She 
•can hardly last over six months, or a year.” 

“Somebody must support her,” said Mr. 
Ellis. “1 know that Estell left nothing.” 

“She is very comfortable,” replied Mrs. 
Ellis; “and there was nothing in her manner 
that Bhowed worldly care. Kind friends are, 
mo doubt, looking after her.” 

64 


ARTHUR. 

Mr. Ellis, who was reading when his wife 
mentioned their sick neighbor, lifted his book, 
and let his eyes drop once more on the printed 
page; but it was some time before the thought 
of Mrs. Estell and the image of her wasted 
countenance, so often noticed at the window 
opposite, were veiled over by a reviving interest 
in the volume. 

It was in the evening when this conversation 
occurred. On the next morning, as Mr. Ellis 
was walking toward his store, and when only 
a little way from his dwelling, he met .a man 
named Byram, to whom he gave a cold nod, and 
received in return quite as cold a greeting. 

“I wonder what takes him into this neigh¬ 
borhood?” said Mr. Ellis, a shadow of dislike 
creeping over his face. He heard his name 
called from behind at this moment, and, turn¬ 
ing, saw a gentleman with whom he had a 
street acquaintance. 

“Good-morning!” said this person, in a 
cheery voice. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Lyon,” was returned. 

“You know Mr. Byram?” said the gentleman. 

“Not particularly,” replied Mr. Ellis, with a 
changing manner. 

“ I saw you speak to him.” 

“Yes.” 

“How long havo you known him?” 

“I’ve known of him for ten or twelve years.” 

“No harm, I trust,” said Mr. Lyon. 

“ Well, I can’t say as to that.” Mr. Ellis put on 
a mysterious air. “ I’ve heard him talked about.” 

“Indeed!” The faoe of Mr. Lyon became 
serious. } 

“Something went wrong with him about 
eight years ago,” said Mr. Ellis. “I never got 
down to the exact truth; but this I do know— 
the firm in whioh he was employed, as cash- 
keeper, turned him adrift.” 

“Is that so?” Mr. Lyon seemed startled. 

“That is so to my knowledge,” replied Mr. 
Ellis. 

“What was oharged against him?” 

“Cash short, if I remember, and not ac¬ 
counted for. The fisot is, he didn’t keep the 
best company, and was himself inclined to be 
fast He may have gambled a little, and so 
got himself involved. I don’t know about it; 
but that is the natural order, when a young 
man begins to step aside.'* 
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“I am pained to bear all this/' said Mr. 
Lyon, with a troubled air. 

“And I am pained to speak,of it; but you 
asked me about him, and what else could I say ? 
I wouldn't injure him for the world—wouldn’t 
put a straw in his way. But facts are facts, 
and speak for themselves.” 

Now, Mr. Ellis distinctly remembered that at 
the time Byram’s good name went under a cloud, 
many persons expressed a doubt of his defec¬ 
tion in anything toward his employer; and it 
also came to his remembrance, that about a 
year afterward this employer suffered severely 
from the abstractions of a clerk who had grown 
up in the establishment, and been implicitly 
trusted. But, though it was on his tongue to 
speak of this also to Mr. Lyon, a feeling of dis¬ 
like toward Byram kept him silent. 

The two men parted. Mr. Ellis did not feel 
altogether comfortable. Was it just, or mer¬ 
ciful, to speak of Byram as ho had done? Might 
not the effect of what he had said be an irre¬ 
parable wrong? Such questions troubled him, 
and he could not put them aside. He would 
have felt more uncomfortable if he had known 
that, for the past year, Mr. Byram had been in 
the employment of Mr. Lyon. 

“I had rather heard of the loss of a ship!” 
said Mr. Lyon to himself, as ho walked on. “ I 
would have trusted Byram with uncounted gold. 
Ah, me! If a man trips once, who can have 
faith in him?” After a pause, he added, “I 
wonder what takes him into this neighborhood? 
I've met him just about here three or four times 
in the last few weeks.” 

Suspicion was already beginning to creep 
into his mind. An incident, to which he had 
' not before given a second thought, now had a 
questionable look. 

“I must get down to the bottom of this,” he 
said, a certain hardness of feeling toward his 
clerk gaining a lodgment in his mind. “ There 
is too much at stake.” 

Now Mr. Lyon was rather a hasty man, and 
inclined to take things for granted beyond the 
simple record of facts. Ten minutes after he 
reached his store, Byram came in. 

“ Too late, sir—too late!” he said to the clerk, 
speaking with even more hardness of tone than 
he had designed. 

“Only a few minutes later than usual, Mr. 
Lyon,” replied the clerk. 

“One minute, or forty—I said it was too 
late!” Mr. Lyon spoke in a testy voice, and 
turned from Byram. 

The clerk was hurt by his employer’s rude 
manner, and went to his desk with a troubled 


; air. Three months before, he had been ud- 
: vanced to a highly responsible position, with 
; an increase of salary. 

“What does this mean?” he asked of himself. 

; “What has come over Mr. Lyon?” 

There was coldness, constraint, and evident 
: suspicion toward his clerk, on the part of Mr. 
Lyon all that day. Byram was not only trou- 
: bled, but annoyed at this. Annoyance became 
| irritation. Such being the state of mind with 
| employer and clerk, it only needed some slight 
’ cause to produce a rupture. The cause was not 
far off.' Sharp words, under light provocation, 

; passed from lip to lip, and the result was sepa¬ 
ration. 

Only twenty dollars of the young man’s salary 
remained in Mr. Lyon’s hand. He took this, 
and went away with a heavy heart, and a feel¬ 
ing of discouragement. 

# 4 What a relief!” said Mr. Lyon to himself, 
as the clerk retired. “ I should not have had a 
moment’s peace if he had remained. I'm sorry 
for him, but can’t help it. When a man trips 
once, all faith in him is gone.” 

One day, two or three weeks afterward, Mr. 
Ellis said to his wife, 

“What has become of Mrs. Estell? I haven’t 
seen her at the window for some time.” 

“Oh! I forget to tell you about her,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Ellis, a shade of pity coming over 
her face. “She left Mrs. Kingsley’s on last 
Thursday. She was, you know, only a boarder 
there.” 

“Why did she leave?” 

“Her means suddenly gave out; or became 
so much reduced that she could no longer afford 
to pay Mrs. Kingsley’s charges. I feel very 
sorry for her. She was so comfortable over 
there; and now, I hear, she is in a poor, for¬ 
lorn sort of a place, in a miserable little street 
down town. She can’t live very long; and it 
is really hard that her last days are to go out 
in neglect and privation.” 

“Some.friend or friends on whom she leaned 
have failed her,” said Mr. Ellis. 

| “Yes. That is the truth, I believe.” 

“Did you ask Mrs. Kingsley about her?” 

“Yes. There was a gentleman named By¬ 
ram-” 

Mr. Ellis started. 

“Byram! What of him?” Mr. Ellis could 
not, in his surprise at hearing this name, help 
c interrupting his wife. 

“He paid her board.” 

| “Byram paid her board?” 

| “Yes. Why, do you know him? How sur- 
j prised you look!” 
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“I used to know a young man by that name, 
and I’ve seen him several times in this neigh¬ 
borhood,” replied Mr. Ellis. 

But he seemed disinclined to pursue the sub¬ 
ject farther, and fell into a sober mood. On the 
next day he called on Mr. Lyon. 

“You remember,” he said, “what passed be¬ 
tween us, a few weeks ago, about a young man 
named By ram?” 

“Yes, sir,” was replied, with emphasis. 

“I trust you have not repeated it to any 
person.” 

“Wasn’t it true?” demanded Mr. Lyon. He 
was a man of quick feelings. 

“True, as far as my statement went. But 
I should have said more in simple fairness. 
Though By ram lost his place, and his name 
went under a cloud, a great many persons be¬ 
lieved him innocent. And I ought, also, to 
have said, that, a year afterward, a clerk, who 
had been for a long time in the establish¬ 
ment, was discovered in a series of pecula¬ 
tions and false entries, running back for five 
years.” 

“Upon my word, sir! But that is putting 
another face on the matter. Why, in the name 
of justice, Mr. Ellis, did you not say this, also, 
that antidote and b$ne might have gone to¬ 
gether? You have led me into a great wrong, 
sir.” 

“How?—how, Mr. Lyon?” 

“Mr. Byram held a highly responsible place 
in my business. I trusted him largely until 
you destroyed my confidence. Before nightfall 
he and I had parted!” 

“My dear, sir! this is bad. I had no thought 
of injuring him. I didn’t know that he was in 
your employment.” 

“Bad? I think it is bad!” 

“Where is he now?” 

“I can’t inform you. He left the city soon 
after leaving me.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“I am not advised.” 

The two men were silent for a little while. 

“I’d give a hundred dollars to know where 
he* was,” said Mr. Ellis, breaking the silence. 

“You might give a thousand, and not repair 
the injury you have done,” was replied. 

Mr. Lyon’s manner was severe. His tone, 
as well as his language, offended Mr. Ellis, who 
closed the interview, and went away. 

That evening Mr. Ellis said to his w ife, 

“I can’t get Mrs. Estell out of my mind.” 

She looked up at her husband with just a 
shade of surprise in her face. 

“Is it right for us, knowing as we do her 


helpless and destitute condition, to act toward 
her the part of priest and Levite?” 

“The part of good Samaritan were better,” 
replied Mrs. Efiis. 

“Will you go and see her to-morrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do. And if you find her in need of things 
comfortable, supply them. Learn, if you cun, 
whether she has any means of her own, and 
how much it will require weekly to enable her 
to go back to Mrs. Kingsley’s.” 

Almost the first question asked by Mr. Ellis, 
on his return home from business next day, was, 

“Have you seen Mrs. Estell?” 

His wife’s countenance changed instnntly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “But she’ll never go 
back to Mrs. Kingsley’s.” 

“Why not?” Mr. Ellis was visibly agitated. 

“ She took a severe cold in removing, which 
has been increased almost daily through the 
carelessness and neglect of the family in which 
she is living. Inflammation of the lungs is the 
result, and she is now in a very critical con¬ 
dition.” 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Ellis suppressed 
a groan. 

“If she dies, I don’t know what will become 
of her little girl,” remarked Mrs. Ellis. Mr. 
Byram appears to be the only friend she had ; 
and he has failed her at the last.” 

A word of defence for Mr. Byram came to 
the lips of Mr. Ellis, but he could not gite it 
utterance, lest he should betray more to his 
wife than he cared to have her know. 

“Suppose you bring the child home with 
you,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“ I thought of doing so yesterday, but feared 
you might have an objection.” 

“Oh, no! none at all!” he answered, quickly. 
“Do just as your heart prompts.” 

On the next evening, when Mr. Ellis returned 
home, his wife was absent. She had been away 
since morning, }he servants said. His heart 
felt heavy. This absence boded no good. Soon 
afterward she came in, bringing Mrs. Estell’s 
child with her. 

“How is she?” he asked. He saw the answer 
in her face, before her lips said, in a low 
whisper, 

“Dead!” 

He felt the word like a stunning blow. * “ And 
I killed her!” Not aloud, but in his thought 
he uttered this accusing sentence. 

Nothing more was then said. Neither was in 
a mood for conversation. After tea, Blanche, 
and the little motherless child, were placed in 
bed together, and went to sleep In eacn other’s 
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arms. Mrs. Ellis called her husband to look ] 
at them in their sweet unconsciousness. After 
standing over them for a few moments, he 
turned away. The pain at his fceart was very 
severe. 

“God has sent her to this fold, poor little v 
lamb!'’ he said, in alow, burdened voice; “and 
she must not go out again.” 

“It is well with the mother; and, in Go<Ps 
good providence, well with the child,” was 
ansVered by Mrs. Ellis. A deep calm rested 
on her spirit; but his was turbulent as a storm- 
vexed ocean. “ Out of evil He is always bring¬ 
ing good,” she added. \ “It seemed so hard for 
Mrs. Bstell to lose a sustaining friend just when 
she most needed him. The loss hastened her 
departure, made her passage to the next worl«l 
shorter, and, to all appearance, sharper; but 
out of this seeming evil to her is born good 
for her child—the very good her heart most 
desired. His ways are not as our ways, nor 
His permissions separate from tender mercy 
and loving kindness. Back of the darkest cloud 
there is blue sky and sunshine.” 

A few months afterward, Mr. Ellis was in a 
Western city, where he had business with a 
large mercantile house. He was engaged with 
a member of the firm, when he saw at a desk 
near him a familiar face. It was that of Byram. 
Their eyes met in a mutual recognition. Mr. 
Ellis stepped to the desk and spoke kindly, even 
cordially, to the young man. 

“You know Mr. Byram,” said the member 
of the firm with whom he was conversing, when 
Mr. Ellis came back from the desk. The remark 
was made in a low tone of voice. 

“Yes. I knew him at the East. How long 
has he been with you?” 

“About two months. He seemed very much 
run down when he came to us. We didn’t think 
much of him, judging from his appearance. 
But be has proved himself to be intelligent, 
competent, and useful. In fact, he is, to-day, 
the most capable clerk in our establishment. 
What are his antecedents?” 

“All right, so far as I know,” was answered. 

“I’m glad to hear it. We were talking only 
yesterday about his advancement.” 

Before going away, Mr. EUis said to the 
young man, “I’m at the Mansion House, room 
No. 74, Mr. Byram, where I shall be pleased to 
see you this evening.” The clerk promised to 
call, and kept his word, although he had no 
particular drawing toward Mr. Ellis. 

“How has it been with you since leaving 
P-?” inquired the latter. 

“Things have not gone very smoothly. It is 


always difficult, at first, for a stranger to make 
his way in any community,” was answered. 

“Why did you leave our city?” If Mr. Ellis 
had reflected a moment he would not have asked 
that question, for the reply might be anything 
but agreeable. But the query came to his lips, 
and he gave it utterance. The color deepened 
in Byram’s face; and there was some hesitation, 
approaching to embarrassment, in his manner. 

“I have never been able to answer that ques¬ 
tion clearly to my own satisfaction,” said the 
young man. “My way was smooth; my sky 
was bright. I was faithful to my employer, and 
I was using my income for another’s good rather 
thjkn for my own. Suddenly, my way beoame 
obstructed, and my sky dark. Why? how? 
were mysteries. There is a riddle in con¬ 
nection with this matter that I have not yet 
been able to solve. But, I suppose, all will 
come out right in the end. I have faith in 
Providence.” 

“Why do you say a riddle?” inquired Mr. 
Ellis, who wished to look deeper inte the young 
man’s mind. * 

“I just remarked,” said Byram, “I have faith 
in Providence. It was no blind chance that 
obstructed my path—I am sure of that.” 

“You know,” remarked Mr. Ellis, “that Mrs. 
Estell died soon after you left the city.” 

“Yes, I heard of that.” His voice dropped 
to a mournful tone. Then, with a quickening 
interest, he said, 

“Yoii knew her?” 

“My wife did.” 

“Ah! What became of her child? 1 could 
never learn.” 

“She is in my family, cared for as one of my 
own children.” 

Light flashed over the young man’s face. He 
caught Mr. Ellis’ hand and grasped it with a 
prolonged pressure. 

“To remain?” 

“To remain,” was answered. 

“It is coming clear. I begin to see it.” 

“See wlfat?” asked Mr. Ellis, growing more 
and more interested in the young man’s state 
of mind. 

“The ways of Providence. I had a good 
place with Mr. Lyon, in P-. I had his con¬ 

fidence; he was advancing me. But, in what 
seemed an evil hour, some one accused me to 
him falsely; revived an old slander that cir¬ 
cumstances had disproved; and I was cast 
adrift upon the world. That was, perhaps, the 
darkest period of my life. But lj^ht is break¬ 
ing in, and I see the way by which I have come 
to be a safer way than the one from which 1 
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was so suddenly turned . aside. My enemy ? 
thrust at me, and thought, perhaps, that he ? 
had- wounded me unto the death. But his? 
spear-point scarcely penetrated the skin. For i 
a time 1 was under a cloud, and it was best l 
for me; but, while I was in darkness, light fell < 
warmly upon another life. When my hand \ 
failed, God gave other help.” | 

“Why was it best for you?” asked Mr. Ellis, s 
He was searching after ease to a troubled mind. < 
“Best, because, in the position I held with' 
Mr. Lyon were certain temptations that might 
have proved too strong for me. We all have a 
weak side, you know.” 

* “Then your enemy was made to serve you, 
instead of hurting you,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“Yes. And that is one of the wonderful^ 
things in Providence. God permits no evil to < 
befall us that may not be overruled for good. j 
This truth 1 have long acknowledged in thought; l 
but, until now, have not seen it clearly in the | 
things of lifo. A veil seems lifted from my l 
mind. I am as one elevated to a higher posi- > 
tion, from which all things are seen in truer ? 
relations.” \ 

“But what of him who, either thoughtlessly i 
or from ill-will, tried to injure you, but was not l 
permitted to touch a vital part? Of him who, < 
meditating evil, became, in the hands of Provi- < 
dence, a ministe^of good?” < 

“So far as evil was meditated,” replied the l 
young man, “the hurt was with him. It must 5 
needs be that offences come, but woo to him by s 
whom they come! My inner life was protected 5 
—no injury, but what is self-inflicted, can reach ? 
that. If I am true to right principles, I shall ? 
dwell in safety. There may be external changes \ 
—even calamities—losses, disasters, sufferings; ■; 
but through them all God will bear me in safety, j; 
and they shall be made servants of good to my 
soul, if I give not up mine integrity.” jl 

“You have taught me a great lesson,” said; 
Mr. Ellis. “I see in light what was shadowed ; 
before. How God not only provides what is; 
good, but foresees and counteracts evil, turning 
the meditated wrong of an enemy into benefits. \ 


And there is hope for the enemy, if he re¬ 
pent.” 

“Yes; if he repent and turn from his evil, 
the wrong he has done shall not be remembered 
against him,” was replied. “Nay, the wrong 
has ceased; for Infinite love, guided by Infinite 
wisdom, has already transformed it into a ser¬ 
vant of good. The evil we do in tho world, so 
far as its permanent effects remain, is evil only 
to ourselves. God takes care that others are 
not hurt thereby, except in the degree required 
for the disturbance and dissipation of other and 
more deeply-seated evils. Whether we medi¬ 
tate service or wrong to the neighbor, we arc 
equally in God's hands, and the effect of our 
deeds are linyted by His will.” 

“Have you always thought thus?” asked Mr. 
Ellis. 

“I was so instructed,” replied the young 
man; “but, until of late, I did not see it clearly. 
When the sun is in mid-heaven, everything is 
so bright around us that wo take no heed to our 
steps, and often press on blindly, going astray; 
but, when night falls, we look up, and note the 
stars walking by their supreme intelligence. So 
I have been walking for tho last few months— 
walking toward the East; and now I see the 
dawn of coming day, and feel within mo the 
motions of a higher life. But excuse mo for 
thus speaking of myself. Your questions have 
drawn me out to say more than is fitting.” 

“Not a word too much,” said Mr. Ellis. “Not 
a word too much!” It was on his lips to con¬ 
fess that he was the enemy by whom the young 
man’s life had bc*3n disturbed; but confession 
was withheld. “No good can come of it,” he 
said within himself. “God has restrained the 
evil. I repent. Let the past die. For tho future, 
my service of the neighbor must be from good¬ 
will, and not through the counteraction of care¬ 
less or meditated wrongs.” 

The two men parted, each with a clearer light 
in the understanding, and each with a stronger 
desire to “do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before God.” Their meeting was of no 
blind chance. 


I AM WEARY OF EARTH. 

BT MRS. MINERVA COPELAND. 


I am weary of earth, with Its hopes and its fears*. 
I am weary of earth with its anguish and tears; 

I am weary of watching, and waiting, and care, 
That fnrrow the cheek, and that silver the hair. 

I am weary of pleasure, whore pleasure will fade; 
I am weary of trusting, where trust is betrayed; 


S I am weary of friendship, where friendship will die; 

< I am weary, of smiling, when grief bids mo sigh. 

> I am weary of turmoil, of hatred and strife; 

< Thi-y have slain those I loved best, and darkened my lifo; 
£ I mi weary of sadness, I'm weary of mirth y 

"lam weary, oh, weary!—so weary of earUf! 
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IT MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

pfintered, according to Act of Congreae, in the year 1866, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, In the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, tor the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

God help the poor who have ever known the 
refinements of comfort! God help that little 
family, for it had been driven first from com¬ 
fortable apartments, where many a tasteful ob¬ 
ject had rendered home cheerful, to the garret- 
rooms of a poor house in one of the most ne¬ 
glected streets of Philadelphia. Upward, from 
story to story, those helpless ones had been 
forced by that hard task-master, poverty, till 
they found shelter at last under the very roof. 
Their attic had only one window, a small dor¬ 
mer one, which looked out upon stacks of chim¬ 
neys, grouped like black sentinels huddled over 
uneven roofs, and down upon yards full of 
broken barrels, old fragments of sheet-iron, 
scraps of oil-cloth, prfes of brick and broken 
stoves, rusted lengths of refuse pipe, and all 
the odds and ends which scores of poverty- 
stricken families had cast forth from their 
dwellings. Above these, from window to win¬ 
dow, swinging high in the wind, lines, heavy 
with wet clothes, were fluttering dismally, giving 
forth a sudden rush of sound now and then like 
broken-winged birds making wild efforts to fly. 

This was the scene upon which that quiet old 
woman looked, as she sat in a low chair close 
by the window. Not a scrap of green—not a 
tree-bough broke the coarse monotony when 
her eyes turned earthward. But it was near 
sunset, and over the house-tops came a flood of 
burning light, bronzing the chimneys and scat¬ 
tering rich scintillations of gold on the roofs; 
and this poor old woman smiled thoughtfully 
as she saw it, praising God in her heart that 
He gave the glory of sunset and of the dawn 
alike to the poor and the rich. She was a 
plain, simple, pleasant-fheed old woman, with 
a cap of soft, white muslin, harmonizing sweetly 
with the hair folded back from her forehead, 
white as snow, and soft as floss silk. Her dress, 
an old brown merino, had been darned and 
patched, and turned in all its breadths more 
than once; but it was so neat, and fitted her 
dainty old figure so perfectly, that you could 
not help admiring it. Over this she wore an 
old-fashioned kerchief, cut from some linen 
garment, which lay in folds across her bosom, 


liko the marble drapery sculptured around a 
statue. 

The old woman had her spectacles on, and 
her withered fingers were busy with a child's 
shoe. They trembled a good deal, and seemed 
scarcely able to force her needle through the 
tough leather, which broke away from her 
stitches with crisp obstinacy. Still she toiled 
on, striving to close a great rent in the side of 
the shoe, till a stronger pall at the thread tore 
the leather half across the instep, and rendered 
her task utterly hopeless. That good old crea¬ 
ture dropped the shoe to her lap, sighed heavily, 
and, turning her eyes on the sunset, softened 
into patient composure. 

Just then two boys, the Cider ten, the younger, 
perhaps, seven years of age, came into the room 
very softly—for those bore feet made no noise on 
the floor—each carrying a quantity of freshly- 
opened oyster-shells in his arms. The two chil¬ 
dren sat down in a corner of the room and began 
to sort over the shells with eager haste. 

“Here is one—here is one!” whispered the 
elder bqy; “not bo very small, either. Get me 
a knife.” 

The little fellow went to a pine table close 
by, took a broken case-knife from the drawer, 
and ran back with it to his brother, who held 
a huge oyBter-shell in his hand, to which was 
attached a tolerably sized oyster still unopened. 
The elder boy snatched at the knife, beat the 
oyster open, and pressing the shell book, lifted 
it greedily toward his lips; but when he caught 
the wistful look of his half-famished brother, 
the generous ohild withdrew the morsel slowly 
from his mouth, and gave it up to the two little r 
eager hands held forth to receive it. The mo¬ 
ment his fingers closed on theshell, this little 
hero Bprang away with it to his grandmother’s 
side. 

“Here, grandma, grandma! take it quick— 
take it quick!” he cried, breathless, with a 
spirit of self-sacrifice that might have honored 
a strong man. 

The grandmother turned her mild, brown 
eyes on the little, famished face uplifted so 
eagerly to hers, and, understanding all the 
heroism expressed there, gently shook her 
< 59 
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head, while a sweet, patient smile crept around window, where the sunset had kindled up her 
her lips. j; meek face like a picture, and went quietly up 


“ Eat it yourself, Joseph,” she said, patting 
him on the shoulder with her withered hand. 
“ There is only a mduthful, and you are the 
youngest.” 

“No, no, grandma I It is for you—for you.” 

“Hollo, I hare found another, two, three— 
one a piece; and another left for Anna, when 
she comes in. Eat away, grandma, there is 
enough for all. That man who keeps the stand 
at the corner is a famous fellow; he threw them 
in, I'll be bound.” 

Little Joseph thrust the open oyster into his 
grandmother’s hand, out a caper with his bare 
feet, and rushed back to the pile of shells in 
hot haste. 

“Save the biggest for Anna,” he shouted; 
“don’t touch that.” 

With that the two children huddled them- 
selyes down among the shells; and Robert, the 
elder, opened the two oysters that fell to their 
portion with great ostentation, as if he de¬ 
lighted in prolonging his pleasure by antici¬ 
pation. 

“Now,” he said, “eat slow and get the whole 
taste. It isn’t every day that we get a treat 
like this.” 

Joseph did his best to obey, but the greed of 
protracted hunger made Bhort work with his 
morBel. Still he smacked his lips and made 
motions with his mouth, as if enjoying the 
treat long after it was devoured. 

“Now,” said Robert, “let’s build a bridge 
across the hearth; or a railroad, or something 
worth while.” 

“A bridge—a pontoon bridge, such as Anna 
told us of when father’s regiment crossed that 
river. Every oyster-shell shall be a boat; and 
the hearth shall be a river; and—and, but 
there comes Anna walking so tired, I know it 
by her step. Open that other oyster, Robert, 
for she hasn’t tasted a mouthful since yester- 
. day; be quick !” 

Robert seised his knife, and was using it 
vigorously when his sister Anna came in, pale, 
weary, and so dispirited, that the heaviness of 
utter despair seemed upon her. 

“Oh, grandmother! she is not at home. I 
have not been/able to collect one cent. What 
shall we do?” 

The young girl flung herself on a ohair by 
the table, and, covering her faoe, began to cry 
very noiselessly, but in the deep bitterness of 
distress. “ Not one cent, grandma, and I worked 
so hard.” 

The old lady arose from her place by the 


to the weeping girl. 

“Don’t cry, Anna,” she said, smoothing the 
hair back from her grand daughter’s forehead. 
“We have all had a little of something; and 
to-morrow will be a now day. I suppose the 
lady is busy about the fair.” 

“But I had depended On it so thoroughly,” 
sobbed the girl, looking drearily at the oyster- 
shells scattered on the hearth. “I had pro¬ 
mised the boys *uch a supper, and now all is 
emptiness; their poor, bare feet, how cold they 
look!” 

“But we are not cold, we rather like it,” 
cried Robert, forcing a laugh through the tears 
that quivered in his voice. “ Arn’t we learning 
to be tough against the time that drummer- 
boy’s will be wanted?” 

Anna smiled so drearily that Robert had no 
heart to go on. The old lady bent over her 
grand daughter and asked, in a whisper, if any¬ 
thing else had happened. Anna was not a girl 
to give way like that for a single disappoint¬ 
ment, dark as the hour was for them; and the 
old woman knew it. 

“ There has been a battle. Extras are out, 
but I had no money to buy one,” Anna replied, 
in a broken whisper. “He may be dead!” 

“No, no; don’t say that,” pleaded the old 
woman, Retreating to her chair. “God help 
us! We could not bear it!” 

Robert listened keenly; the knife dropped 
from his hand; his very lips were white. He 
crept toward the door and darted down stairs. 
Flight after flight he descended at a sharp run, 
and then dashed into the street. No newsboy 
ever hoped for custom in that neighborhood; 
but around a far distant corner he saw one 
passing with a bundle of papers under his arm. 
With the speed of a deer Robert leaped along 
the pavement, shouting after the newsboy as 
he went. His cry, so shrill and desperate, 
arrested the lad, who paused for his customer 
to come up. 

“Oh! give me a paper!—give me a paper! 
My father was in the battle!” cried Robert, 
shaking from head to foot under the force of 
his anxiety. 

“AH right,” answered the sharp boy—“all 
right; ten cents, and hurry up.” 

“ I haven’t got the money; but my father was 
in the battle, and my sister is breaking her 
heart to know-” 

“Hand over a five, then, and be quick.” 

“I haven’t got a single cent; but my father 
is a soldier.” 
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“Nary a red, ha! and keeping me like this. 
Oh! yon get oat. Business is business, and 
sogers is sogers; a fellow can’t let his heart 
wear holes in his jacket.” 

“But I want it so—I want it so.” 

The boy tore himself away from Robert’s 
feeble grasp, and went on shouting lustily for 
new customers, leaving the soldier’s son shiver¬ 
ing in the street, his eyes full of tears, and his 
heart aching with pain. Robert stood a mo¬ 
ment looking wistfully at the newspapers flit¬ 
ting away from him, and in hia disappointment 
formed a new resolution. 

When his sister went out that morning, she 
had mentioned the name and address of a lady, 
celebrated for her energy in all charitable asso¬ 
ciations, and who was now the leading spirit 
of a grand fhir for the benefit qf the soldiertf, 
which was soon to occupy fashionable attention. 

This lady might be at home. She owed hiB 
sister money for fancy articles made up for this 
fair. He would go and ask for enough to give 
them food; at any rate, to get a paper, which 
might tell how bravely his father’s regiment 
had fought. 

Again the boy started off at a rapid run; and 
now his course lay toward that part of the city, 
which seems so far lifted above all the cares 
and privations of life, that it is little wonder 
the poor are filled with envy when they creep 
out of their alleys and garrets to behold its 
splendor. They little know how many cares 
and heartaches may be found even in this 
favored quarter; and it is not remarkable that 
the outward contrast presented to them should 
often engender bitter feelings, and even intense 
hatred. 

The boy had none of these thoughts. He was 
only eager to get food for those he loved, and 
hear news that might bring smiles back to the 
lovely face of his sister. He was naturally sen¬ 
sitive; and not long ago his father had been 
among the most prosperous and respectable of 
the working classes. At another time his naked 
feet and worn cap, which but half concealed 
the bright waves of his hair, might have checked 
his ardor, and sent him cowering back to the 
concealment of his garret-home. Now, he for¬ 
got the chill that penetrated his feet from the 
cold pavement, and went on his way, resolute 
to save his sister from the sorrow that had 
wounded him to the heart. 

“She hates to ask these grand people for her 
money,” he thought. “I will do it for her. It 
is a man’s place to take the brunt; and when 
father is fighting for his country, I must try to 
be man enough to aot as he did.” 


With these thoughts, Robert mounted the 
marble steps of a spacious white mansion, 
whose walls were like petrified snow, and 
whoso windows were each a broad sheet of 
crystal limpid as water. Robert’s cold feet 
left their traces on the pure marble, as he 
mounted the steps, and his little hand drew 
the silver knob with breathless terror when 
he rang the bell. 

A mulatto servant opened the door, saw the 
lad shivering outside the vestibule, and drew 
back in a fit of sublime indignation. 

“How dare you? What brings you here?” 
he exclaimed, eyeing the lad with august scorn. 
“This is no place for vagrants, or beggar- 
boys-” 

“I—I am not a beggar-boy; and I don’t think 
I am the other thing. If you please, I want to 
see the lady,” said the boy, resolutely. 

“The lady! What lady can you have any¬ 
thing to do with ?” demanded the servant. 

“Mrs. Savage, I think that is her name.” 

“Who told you that? What do you want of 
Mrs. Savage?” 

“I want some money.” 

“Yes, I thought as much. Now tramp, I tell 
you; and next time you come to a gentleman’s 
house, learn to go to the back gate.” 

“But no, no; pray don’t shut the door. My 
sister has done work for the lady, and-” 

“Very likely. Mrs. Savage is very likely to 
owe money to any one. My young friend your 
story is getting richer and richer. She owe you 
money, indeed!” 

“Indeed—indeed she does.” 

“There, there, get out of the way. Don’t 
you see the young gentleman coming up the 
steps? Make off with yourself!” 

Robert turned, and saw a handsome young 
man spring out of one of those light wagons 
sometimes used for riding, in which was a pair 
of fiery young horses, black as jet, and specked 
about the chest with flashes of foam. He flung 
the reins to a groom as he stepped to the pave¬ 
ment and mounted the steps, smiling cheerfully, 
as if his drive had been a pleasant one. 

“What is this? Stop a moment, my boy,” 
said the young man, as Robert passed him on 
the steps with angry shame burning in his face. 
“Did you want anything? Money to buy shoes 
with, perhaps; here—here.” 

The young man took out his Porte-Monnaie, 
and selecting a bank-note from its contents, 
handed it to the boy. 

“No, sir—no, sir. I did not come to beg; 
though he says I did,” cried the boy, with tears 
in his eyes. 
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“Then what did you come for, my boy?” 

“The lady in yonder hired my sister to do 
some work for a fair, and it is that I come 
about. Wc need the money so much; and Anna 
is ashamed to ask for it. She would rather go 
hungry.” 

“What, my mother owes money to a work¬ 
ing-girl, who hesitates to ask for it!—that must 
bo from mistake, or forgetfulness. Is Mrs. 
Savage at homo, Jared?” • 

“No, sir,” answered the servant. “She is 
with the committee, and will be till late.” 

The young man turned to Robert again. The 
boy was watching him with wistful attention. 
Tears stood in those large blue eyes, and under 
its glow of new-born hope the face was beau¬ 
tiful. No beggar-boy, immortalized by Murillo, 
was ever more striking. Young Savage had a 
kind heart, but his tastes were peculiarly fasti¬ 
dious; and it is doubtful if a common boy, with 
bare feet and poverty-stricken clothes, could 
have kept him so long on those marble steps. 

“Come,” he said, bending a kindly glance on 
the lad, “if your home is not far from hero, I 
will go with you and settle this matter.” 

The lad hesitated, and cast down his eyes. 
He was ashamed to take this olegant gentle¬ 
man into his home, or that his beautiful sister 
should be found in that place. Young Savage 
mistook this hesitation for a less worthy feeling. 
“The boy is a little impostor,” he said to him¬ 
self. “He has seen my mother go out, and 
hopes to obtain something by this ridiculous 
claim. I will unearth the little fox!” 

“Come, come,” ho said, laughing lightly, 
“show me the way.” 

Robert was a sharp lad, and read something 
of the truth in that handsome face. He turned 
at once and went down the steps. Savage fol¬ 
lowed him, interested in spite of himself, and 
half amused at the idea of ferreting out a de¬ 
ception. Robert did not speak, but looked 
back, now and then, as he turned a corner, to 
be sure that the gentleman was following him. 
The face of young Savage grew more and more 
serious, as he passed deeper into the neigh¬ 
borhood where low shanties, and high, barren; 
looking tenement-houses were crowded together. 
He passed whole families huddled together in 
the entrance to some damp basement, cold as it 
was, craving the fresh air that could not be 
found within. Groups of reckless children, 
happy in spite of their visible destitution, wero 
playing in the twilight, which filled the poverty 
of the street with a golden haze, such as heaven 
alone lends to the poor. The sight pained him, 
and he grew thoughtful. 


“Here is the place, sir,” said Robert, pausing 
at the door of a tall, bleak building, crowded 
full of windows that turned coldly to the north. 
“If you please, I will run up first and tell them 
you are coming.” 

“No, no, that will never do,” answered 
Savage. “I shall lose my way along this rail¬ 
way of stairs.” 

Robert Baw that he was still suspected, and 
began to mount the stairs without a pretext. 
Up and up he went, followed by thq young man, 
till they reached a place where the stairs gave 
out, and they stood directly under the roof. 

“Here is the room, sir,” said Robert, gently 
opening a door, and revealing a picture within 
the little apartment which arrested young 
Savage where he stood. This was the picture. 

A young girl with raven black hair, so black 
that a purplish bloom lay on its ripples, stood 
upon the hearth, stooping over a delicate little 
boy, whose meager white face was uplifted to 
hers with a piteous look of suffering. An old 
woman, in a low, easy-chair, sat close by the 
child, who huddled himself against her l^nees, 
and clung to her garments as if he had been 
pleading for something. In the background 
was a lead-colored mantle-piece, a hollow fire¬ 
place, and a few half extinguished embers dying 
out in a bed of ashes. It was a gloomy picture, 
yet not without warmth and beauty; for the 
dying sunbeams came through the window, gol- 
denly as an artist would have thrown them on 
canvas; and the pure, delicate face of the child 
was like a head of St. John. Never on this 
earth did human genius embody a more lovely 
idea of the Madonna than Anna Burns made, 
with her worn dress of crimson merino, her 
narrow collar and cuffs of whito linen standing 
out warmly from the sombre brown of the 
grandmother’s dress. 

Savage unconsciously lifted the hat from his 
head, and stood upon the threshold struck with 
a sort of reverence. Anna was speaking to the 
child, and did not observe him, or her brother. 
Her voice, saddened by grief, fell upon his ear 
with a pathos that thrilled him. 

“Wait a little—only a little whil^, darling,” 
she said. “Don’t plead so, I will go again. 
You shall have something to eat, if I beg 
for it in the street, only do not look at 
me so.” 

“But I am so hungry,” pleaded the child. 

“I Ipow it—I know it! Oh, grandma! what 
can I do?” 

She changed her position, then, and wringing 
her hands, went to the window, thus breaking 
up the picture, and sobbing piteously. 
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Yoang Savage entered the room, then, rever¬ 
ently, as if he were passing by a shrine. 

“Madam—young lady, I have oome from— 
from my mother/’ 

Anna turned, and saw this strange young man 
standing before her, with his head unoovered, 
and his handsome face beaming with generous 
emotion. She hastily brushed the tears from 
her eyes, and, unconsciously, smoothed her 
hair with one hand, ashamed of the disorder 
into which her grief had thrown it. 

“My name is Savage,” continued the young 
man, while a faint smile quivered over his lips, 
as he observed this little feminine movement. 
“I met this boy, your brother, I think. I—I 
wish to settle my mother’s account; pray tell 
me how much it is?” 

“I beg pardon. I am very, very sorry to 
trouble any one so much. Indeed-” 

“She didn’t do it. I went on my own hook,” 
broke in Robert, who* came forward with a 
glow on his face. “She considers it begging 
to ask for her own, but I don’t.” 

“ That is right, my good fellow,” answered 
Savage. “Business should be left to men. You 
and I can settle this little affair.” 

“No, that is not necessary,” said Anna, smil¬ 
ing. “ It is so small a sum that a word settles 
it. Only I should like your mother to know 
how thankfal I am to her for giving us some¬ 
thing to do.” 

“Will this be enough?” said the young man, 
placing a ten dollar note upon the window-sill. 

“Half of that—half of that, sir; but I have 
no change.” 

The young man blushed. 

“You can give it me some other time, per¬ 
haps.” 

“I’ll run and get it changed,” broke in 
Robert. 

Anna handed him the bank-note. 

“No, no! I insist!” said Savage, earnestly, j 
“There ia no need of change. My mother—in 
fact I want more work done. Let your brother 
come to me in the morning; I shall have ever 
so many handkerchiefs to mark with initial 
letters, which I am sure you embroider daintily. 
Besides, I have a fancy to make my mother a 
present of ode of those worsted shawls—all lace- 
work and bright colors—such as nice old ladies 
can knit without injury to the eyesight. I dare 
say you could do that sort of thing, madam ?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the old lady, brighten¬ 
ing visibly. “ If I only had the worsted to begin 
with, and needles, and-^*—” 

“That is just what I leave the extra five 
dollars for. Robert, remember, that is for 


I grandma to begin her work with. It would so 
oblige me, madam, if you could have the shawl 
done by Christmas.” 

The old lady broke into a pleasant little laugh. 
Little Joseph, who had been listening greedily, 
pulled at her dress, and whispered, 

“Grandma! Grandma! Can I have some¬ 
thing new?” 

I “Yes, dear, yes! only wait a minute.” 

I “But I am tired of waiting, grandma.” 

! “Hush, darling, hush!” 

Joseph nestled down to his old place, and, 
half hidden by bis grandam’s garments, watched 
the stranger with his great, bright eyes, eager 
to have him gone. 

The young man saw something of this; but 
he had never in his life encountered absolute 
want, and could not entirely oomprehend its 
cravings. 

“Let us see about the colors,” ho said, ap¬ 
proaching the grandmother. “White, with a 
scarlet border, just a pretty fleece of soft, bright 
wool turned into laoe.” 

“I know, I know!” said the old woman, pod¬ 
ding pleasantly. “You shall see; you shall 
see.” 

“Now that this is settled,” said the young 
man, balancing his hat in one hand with hesi¬ 
tation, “ we must have a consultation, my mother 
and I, about providing something a little more 
permanent” 

“You are kind—very kind, sir,” said the old 
lady, smoothing the kerchief over her bosom, 
with a soft sweep of both hands. “When my 
son comes home from the war, he will thank 
you. Anna, there, don’t exactly know how to 
do it; and I am an old-fashioned lady, fast 
turning back to my place among the children; 
bnt my son, her father, you know, is a very 
smart man.” 

“And brave as a lion,” shouted little Joseph, 
from behind the shelter of his grandmother’s 
garments. 

“ Hurra! so he is! They made him a corporal 
the first thing they did. By-and-by he’s going 
to be a lieutenant. Then won’t we live! Well, 
I reckon not; oh, no!” responded the larger 
boy. 

“Robert! Robert!” said the sister, in gentle 
reproof. 

“I couldn’t help it, Anna; can’t for the life 
of me. Beg the gentleman’s pardon all the 
same, though.” 

“Don’t ask pardons of me. I rather like it, 
my fine fellow,” answered Savage. “But there 
has been a great battle; I hope no bad news has 
reached you?” 
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44 1 do not know 1 . That is what makes us so 
anxious. If I could but see a paper.” 

44 Go and get one this moment,” said Savage, 
thrusting some currency into Robert’s hand. 

The boy darted off like an arrow; they 
could hardly hear his feet touch the stairs. 
Directly he came back again, breathless and 
pale, with the paper open in his handy which 
he searched eagerly for news. 

44 They hare been in the midst of it,” he oried. 
44 The regiment is all cutup; but I don’t see his 
name in the list. Dear, how I wish the paper 
would hold still. Anna, you try.” The girl 
held out her hand, but it shook like an aspen- 
leaf ; and Savage took the paper. 

“What is your father’s name?” he inquired. 

“Robert Burns.” 

44 I’m named after him, I am,” cried Robert, 
with an outburst of pride. 

Savage ran his eyes hastily down the list of 
killed. The old woman left her chair and crept 
toward him, white and still; while little Joseph 
crept after, forgetting his hunger in the general 
interest. No one spoke; there was not a full 
breath drawn. Savage looked up from the 
paper, and saw those wild, questioning eyes, 
those white faoes, turned upon him with an in¬ 
tensity that made his heart swell 

44 His name is not here,” he said. 

Dry sobs broke from the women; but Robert 
shouted out, “Glory! Glory!” And little Joseph 
laughed, clapping his pale hands. 

“But the wounded,” whispered Anna; “look 
there.” 

“All right so far,” answered Savage, running 
his eyes rapidly down the list. “There is no 
Burns here.” 

The old woman dropped into her chair, and 
gathering little Joseph to her bosom, covered 
his face with gentle kisses; while Robert half 
strangled his sister with caresses, and shook 
hands vigorously with Mr. Savage, who was 
rather astonished to find his eyes full of tears, 
which throw the whole room into a haxe. 

44 Don’t forget to come in the morning,” he 
said, turning toward the door. 

“Of course, I won’t,” answored the boy, fol¬ 
lowing his new friend into the passage; 44 but 
that yellow chap, will he let me in ?” 

44 Come and see. But, Robert, I say, you and 
I must be friends—fast friends, you know.” 

44 Yes, when we know each other through 
and through. But I’m in charge here when 
father’s gone, and haven’t much time for any¬ 
thing else. Good-by, sir; I’ll be on hand in 
the morning.” f 

Savage went away, with his mind and heart 


full of the scene he had just witnessed. How 
poor they were ? What barren destitution sur¬ 
rounded those two women; yet how lady-like 
they seemed. There was nothing in their 
poverty to revolt his taste, fastidious as it was. 
Neat and orderly poverty carried a certain dig¬ 
nity with it. He thoroughly respected these 
two women; their condition appealed to every 
manly feeling in his nature. Though distrustful 
from habit and education, he had faith in them, 
and went home full of generous impulses, won¬ 
dering how he could do them good. Meantime, 
Robert went back to the room, radiant. 

44 Here,” he said, thrusting a bun into Joseph’s 
hand, 44 break it in two, and give grandma half; 
Anna and I will wait awhile. Hero is the 
money, sister; I got it changed at the baker’s, 
where they wouldn’t trust us a loaf yesterday. 
You didn’t know it, but I asked ’em. Didn’t 
their eyes open when I took out that bill. How 
does the bun taste, Josey? Why, if the fellow 
hasn’t finished up his half already. Here, give 
me back some of that money; I’m off for a 
supper. There is three sticks of wood in the 
closet, and a little charcoal; just throw them on 
the fire, and let ’em blase away; who cares for 
the expense! Hurra!” 

Away the boy went, bounding down the stairs 
like a young deer, leaving Anna and tho grand¬ 
mother in a state of unusual cheerfulness. They 
raked up the embers into a little glowing pile, 
orossed the wood over them, and filled the tea¬ 
kettle as a pleasant preliminary. The hearth, 
clean and cpld before, was swept again; and as 
the darkness closed in, the end of a candle was 
brought forth and lighted, revealing the desolate 
room in gleams of dull light, that struggled hard 
against the shadows. 

44 How pleasant it is,” murmured the old 
lady, leaning toward the fire, and rubbing her 
withered hands over each other. 44 See, darling, 
how the fire-light dances on. the hearth. Hark, 
now! the kettle is beginning to sing! That 
means supper, Joseph.” 

“Are you hungry, grandma?” asked the boy, 
looking up to that kind, old faoe. 

“Yes, dear, a little.” 

44 But you wouldn’t eat a bit of the bun.” 

44 That was because I liked to see you eat it” 

“Oh, how nice it was! When will Robert 
come back with more?” 

44 Here I am!” cried Robert, dashing against 
the door, and forcing it open with his foot. 
44 Here I am, with lots of good things. There’s 
a ring of sausages. Here’s bread and butter, 
and a little tea for grandma, bless her darling 
eld heart; and just one slice of sponge-cake for 
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Anna—cake is awful dear now, or Fd have got 
enough to treat all round. There’s a paper of 
sugar, and—and here they go all on the table at 
once! Sort ’em out, Anna, while I run fbr a 
pint of milk, and an apple to roast for grandma. 
I forgot that. How she does like roasted apples. 
Get out the frying-pan, and bustle about all of 
you. Isn't that young Mr. Savage a splendid 
fellow? How I’d like to be a drummer-boy in 
his regiment. Hurry up, Anna, I’m after the 
milk!” 

Away the boy went again, with a little earthen 
pitcher in his hands, happy as a lark. 

Anna Bums brought forth the frying-pan, 
placed the links of sausages in it, and surren¬ 
dered them to grandma, who smiled gently on 
little Joseph as they began to crisp, and swell, 
and send forth an appetising flavor into the 
room. The kettle, too, sent forth gushes of 
warm steam, hissing and singing like some 
riotous living thing held in bondage. Alto¬ 
gether, the little room grew warmer and plea¬ 
santer every moment; and the bright face of 
Anna fturos grew radiant as she moved about 
it, setting odt the table with a few articles of 
China left from their former comfortable opu¬ 
lence, and spreading it with a table-cloth of 
fine damask, so worn and thin, that the pawn¬ 
brokers had rejected it. 

“Here we go!” cried Robert, coming in with 
the milk. “Hurra! all ready, and the sausages 
hissing! That’s the time o’ day! Just get 
down that China tea-pot, Anna, and let grandma 
make the tea. There, Joe, is an apple for you; 
I reckon you can eat it without roasting. I’ll 
put one down for grandma. Don’t she look 
jolly, with the fire-light dancing over her. 
Come, now, all’s ready; bring up the ohairs, 
Josey, that’s your part of the job.” 

Little Joseph fell to work with great spirit 
and dragged up the chairs, while Anna wad 
dishing the sausages and cutting the bread. 
Then the old woman drew up to her place nearest 
the fire, with the -tea-pot before her, ready to 
do the honors; and with her hands folded in 
meek thankfulness on the table, asked a bless¬ 
ing on the only food they had tasted in two days. 

Well, God did bless that food, common as it 
was; and no Roifian feast, where libations were 
poured out to heathen gods, ever tasted sweeter 
than this humble meal. There was quite a 
jubilee about that little pine-table; and the 
old lady, who sat smiling over her teacup, was 
by no means the least joyous of the little party. 
As for Robert, he came out famously; talked of 
the brave exploits his father must have per¬ 
formed in battle; told stories; got up once or 


twice to kiss his grandmother; and, altogether, 
behaved in a very undignified manner for the 
head of a family, as he proudly proclaimed 
himself. Even little Joseph came out of his 
natural timidity, and burst into shouts of 
childish laughter more than once, when Robert 
became unusually funny. And as for Anna, 
she laughed, and smiled, and talked that even¬ 
ing, till the boys fairly left their half-empty 
plates to climb on her chair and caress her. 
That happy supper, and the pleasant evening 
that followed, was enough to reconcile one with 
poverty, which, after all, is not the greatest 
evil on earth. 


CHAPTER II. 

Young Savage went up those marble steps 
with a light heart and a generous purpose. He 
would befriend this unfortunate family. His 
inother should help him. That girl, with the 
bright, brunette face, was too beautiful for her 
friendless condition, and the burden of those 
three helpless creatures who depended on her. 
He could not get her picture, as she stood by 
the fire-place, out of his mind. 

“Where is my mother?” he inquired of the 
servant, passing him at the door with a light 
step. 

“Up in her own room, sir. She has just 
oome in.” i 

Horace made his way np stairs, and entered 
one of the most luxurious rooms of the noble 
mansion, in which his mother was sitting, or, 
rather, lying, with her elbow buried in the 
satin-pillows of a crimson couch, and her foot 
pressed hard upon an embroidered otteman. 
Horace opened the door without noise, and, 
walking across a carpet soft as moss, sat down 
on the foot of his mother’s conoh. 

She was a handsome woman, this Mrs. Sav¬ 
age—large, tall, and commanding. It was easy 
to see where, the young man got those fine, gray 
eyes, and brilliant complexion. 

“Oh, Horace! I am glad you have come! Such 
a day as I have gone through!” cried the lady, 
fluttering the white ribbons of her pretty dress 
cap, by the despairing shake of her head. 
“ Upon my word, I think those women will be 
the death of me; such selfishness! such egotism!” 

“ It must be very tiresome; but then I some¬ 
times think you like to be tired out on such 
occasions, mother.” 

“But the eause, Horace, the great cause of 
humanity. These poor soldiers toiling in the 
field, suffering, dying—and their families. It 
is enough to break one’s heart.” 

Horace looked at his mother in her costly 
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dress, trimmed half way up the skirt with 
velvet, and lace, and fancy buttons, the cost of 
which would have fed old Mrs. Burns for a 
twelvemonth; and, for the first time in his life, 
a faint idea of her inconsistency broke upon 
his filial blindness. The very point-lace of her 
tiny cap would have given a month of tolerable 
comfort to the soldier’s orphans. Yet, with 
all this wanton finery fluttering about her, the 
woman really thought herself a most charitable 
person, and mourned the dead and wounded 
over each battle right regally, under moire 
antique rippled' with light, like a cloud in a 
thunder-storm, at a cost of some ten dollars 
per yard. 

“But it is of no use dwelling on that part of 
the subject; the proper course is to find a re¬ 
medy, which we have done in this fair. I tell 
you, Horace, the country can produce nothing 
like it. It will be Buperb. The only trouble is 
about the tableaux. Every lady of the com¬ 
mittee has some commonplace daughter that 
she insists on crowding into the foreground. 
Thank heaven, I have no daughter to push for¬ 
ward after this coarse fashion. There is Mrs. 
Pope, now, insists that Amelia shall stand as 
Rebecca, in the great Ivanhoe tableau, when 
her eyes are a greenish-blue, and her hair a 
dull brown; and I cannot reasonably object, 
for there is not a passable brunette in the whole 
company. I was thinking it over when you 
came in. The whole thing will be spoiled for 
want of a proper heroine.” 

“Who stands as Beatrice?” asked Horace, 
with the animation of a new idea. 

“Miss Eustice, of course.” 

“Why, of course?” 

“Because she is fair as a lily, blue-eyed, 
and so exquisitely feminine; and for another 
reason.” 

“What is that, mother?” 

“You are to stand as Ivanhoe.” 

Horace saw the way open by which his idea 
might be worked out at once, and, it must be 
confessed, dealt rather artftilly with his mother. 

“Not with ah ugly Rebecca, though. I could 
not stand that.” 

“But how ean it be helped?” 

“Mother, I saw by accident, this evening, the 
very person you want—a soldier's daughter, 
perfectly lady-like, and very beautiful.” 

“Of the right type of beauty? Would she 
make a striking contrast to my fatorite?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Savage, eagerly. 

“No contrast could be more decided.” 

“But who is she?” 

“A soldier’s daughter!” 


“But is she presentable? Has she style* 
education?” 

“She has everything that goes to form a 
lovely women, I should say.” 

“Where can I see her?” 

* Perhaps nhe would come to you.” 

“It is a bold step; but I can afford that. As 
my protege, they will not dare to ask questions. 
Whore does the girl live? Could I see her to¬ 
night, or early in the morning? I am so weary 
now. Upon my word, Horace, you have helped 
me out of a most annoying dilemma. To-mor¬ 
row morning, before breakfast, I must see this 
person. What is Jker name?” 

“Burns, mother—Anna Burns.” 

“Thank you, Horace. Now another thing. 
We must have something national, patriotic, 
and all that. A soldier’s family, for instance; 
but the dresses are so plain and unbecoming, 
that our young ladies fight shy of it. Could 
you manage something of the kind for me ?” 

Horace thought of the picture he had seen 
that night, and answered that, perhaps, it would 
be possible, only the whole thing must be man¬ 
aged with great delicacy; and he, as a gentle¬ 
man, must not be supposed to interfere with it. 
His mother could write a little note to the 
young person who had already done work for 
her. 

“For me? Anna Burns? It must have been 
for the committee. I remember no such person; 
but that will be an opening. Is she to form 
part of this tableau, also?” 

“The principal figure.” 

“And the rest?” 

“ Two children, for instance, barefooted, 
hungry, and in clothes only held together with 
constant mending.” 

“Excellent.” 

“And an old woman?” 

“Better and better! Nice and picturesque, 
of course.” 

“ Neat and dainty, with the sweetest old 
face.” 

“It will be perfect! Oh, Horace! what a 
treasure you are to me. Now turn down the 
gas, dear. You have set my mind at rest, and 
I mean to go to sleep till your father comes 
home. Here, just put my cap on that marble 
Sappho, and don’t crush it. Doesn’t she look 
lovely, the darling! like the ghost of a poetess 
coming back to life? Now draw the curtains; 
give me a quiet kiss, and go away to your club, 
or the opera, or anywhere. Only be sure to 
have the girl here in time.” 

Early the next morning, while Anna was 
dividing her little store of money, and appor* 
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tioning it toward the payment of various small 
debts, she received a nete, asking her to call 
on Mrs. Savage at once, if quite convenient. 
Anna was too grateftil for delay. So, putting 
on her shawl and a straw bonnet, kept neatly 
for great occasions, she was on the marble steps 
almost as soon as the messenger who brought 
her note. 

Mrs. Savage was taking a solitary breakfast 
in her own room. The sunlight came in softly 
through the lace curtains, as if trembling 
through flakes of snow, and turned the waves 
of maize-colored damask, that half enfolded 
them in, to a rich gold color. 

Mrs. Savage was seated in a Turkish easy- 
chair, cushioned with delicate blue, and spotted 
with the gold-work of Damascus. She wore 
a morning-dress of dove-colored merino, and 
knots of pink ribbon gave lightness and* bloom 
to her morning-cap of firost-like tulle. She 
looked up as Anna entered the room, and her 
whole face brightened. No peach ever had so 
rich a bloom as that which broke over the girl's 
cheek; no statue in her boudoir could boast 
more perfect symmetry than that form. Walter 
Scott had no finer ideal when -he drew that 
master-piece of all his women, Rebecca. 

“Come here, my child, and sit down close 
by me; I want to look at you," said the lady, 
beaming with satisfaction. “You have been 
doing work for us, I hear." 

“Yes, madam,” answered Anna, with a grate¬ 
ful outburst, “yes, madam; thank you for it.” 

“Oh! it is nothing but our duty!” replied the 
lady, forgetting to ask if the work had been 
paid for. “All our efforts are in behalf of the 
poor soldiers’ families. Now I want you to help 
us in another way.” 

“I will—I will in any way!” 

“We shall open the fair with tableaux—a 
room has been built on purpose. Of course, 
the charge will be extra; the pictures will be 
beautiful—you must stand for two of them.” 

“I, madam?” 

“Certainly; for you are really beautiful. By- 
the-way, have you breakfasted? Here is a cup 
of coffee; drink it, while I talk to you.” 

Anna took the cup of delicate Sevres china, 
and drank its contents, standing by the table. 

“You have a grandmother, or something of 
that sort, I hear?” observed the lady. 

“ Oh, yes! the dearest ih the world.” 

“And some brothers?” 

“Yes, madam!” 

“Picturesque, I am told; something like boys 
in the pictures of that delicious old Spanish 
painter. We must have them, too.” 


“What, my brothers?” 

“Yes, yes; and the old lady. That will bo 
our grand effort, and our secret, too. Not 
wanting outside help, we can keep it for a sur¬ 
prise. Be ready when you are called. I think 
they will come off on Monday. Never mind the 
costumes; that dress will do very well for the 
family tableau. As for Rebecca, I will take care 
of her. My son says the J>oys, and that old 
woman are perfect. Don’t change them in the 
least; it would spoil everything. Oh! Mrs. 
Leeds, I am so glad to see you. Late am I— 
the committee waiting?” 

This last speech was made to a little dumpy 
lady, who came fluttering into the room unan¬ 
nounced, with both her hands held out, and an 
important look of business in her face. The 
ladies kissed each other impressively; then 
Mrs. Savage glided up to Anna and whispered, 

“Run away now. She mustn’t get a good 
look at you on any account. Don’t mind turn¬ 
ing your back on us. Good-morning. Remem¬ 
ber, I depend on you as a soldier’s daughter; 
it is your duty.” 

Anna went out in some confusion, hardly 
knowing whether she had been well received 
or not. Coming up the broad stair-case, she met 
young Savage, and he stopped to speak with her. 

“You have seen my mother?” he said, gently. 

“Yes.” 

“And will oblige her, I hope?” 

“How can I refuse?” 

“That is generous. I thank you.” 

“It is I who should give the thanks,” an¬ 
swered Anna, with a tremble of gratitude in 
her voice. 

Horace smiled, and shook his head. 

“I am afraid you will not let us do enough 
for any claim to thanks,” he said. “But do 
not forget to send that fine little fellow after 
my handkerchiefs. I shall want them.” 

Anna promised that Robert should bo punc¬ 
tual, and went away so happy, that the very air 
seemed to carry her forward. 

On the afternoon of the third day from that, 
close upon evening, she stood in Mrs. Savage’s 
boudoir, again contrasting its luxurious be¬ 
longings with her simple dress. Mrs. Savage 
was benign as ever. She had driven her enemy 
out of the Ivanhoe tableau; and the triumph 
filled her with exultation. From the boudoir 
Anna was swept off to the temporary buildings 
erected for the great fair, hurried through a 
labyrinth of festooned arches, loaded tables, 
lemonade fountains, and segar stands, into a 
dressing-room swarming with young ladies, 
who took no more heed of her than if shd had 
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been a lay-figure. Mrs. Savage was ubiqui¬ 
tous that evening. She posed characters, ar¬ 
ranged draperies, grouped historical events, 
and exhibited wonderful generalship; while 
Anna stood in a remote part of the room, look¬ 
ing on anxious for the coming of her grand¬ 
mother, and the two boys, who was to find their 
own way to the fair at a later hour. 

The old lady came in at last with her hood 
on, and wrapped in a soft, warm blanket-shawl, 
which some one, she hadn’t the least idea who, 
had sent to her just before she started. Alone? 
no, indeed; she did not come alone. Young 
Mr. Savage had happened to call in just as she 
was ready, and offered to show her the way. 
He had admired her shawl so much, and didn’t 
think the little scarlet stripe at all too much 
for her, which she was glad of; for it would be 
so much brighter for Anno when they took turn 
and turn about wearing it. No, no, it could 
not have been Mr. Savage who sent it, he was 
so much surprised. The boys, oh! thoy were 
on the way. Robert would take care of his 
brother, no fear about that. But the fair, wasn’t 
it lovely ? She was so grateful to Mrs. Savage 
for thinking of her and the boys; the very sight 
would drive them wild. Here Anna was car¬ 
ried away from her grandmother, and seized 
upon by two dressing-maids, who transformed 
her into the most lovely Jewess that eyes ever 
beheld in less than no time. Young Savage 
was called out from a neighboring dressing- 
room, by his mother, to admire her; and his 
superb dress seemed, like her own, a miracle. 
The surprise and glory of it all gave her cheeks 
the richness of ripe peaches, and her eyes wore 
full of shy joy. It seemed like fairy-land. 

But the children, where were they? Amid 
all the excitement, she found this question up¬ 
permost in her heart. Poor little fellows! what 
if they got lost, or failed to find an entrance to 
the fair? She whispered these anxieties to 
Savage, who promptly took off his costume and 
went in search of them, blaming himself a little 
for having left them behind. 

The little fellows were, indeed, rather in want 
of a friend. They had been for days in a whirl 
of excitement about the fair. More than once 
Robert had wandered off toward the building, 
and reconnoiterod it on all sides; he had caught 
glimpses of evergreens wreathed with a world 
of flowers; had seen whole loads of toys carried 
in, and made himself generally familiar with 
the place. He had been very mournful when 
Mrs. Savage went off with his grandmother, 
and protested stoutly that he could find the 
way for Joseph anywhere^ and would be on 


hand for the picture in plenty of time; and to 
this end he set off about dusk, leading his little 
brother by the hand, resolved to give him a 
wonderful treat in the fair before the pictures 
came on, which he could not understand, and 
was rather afraid of. So the two hurried along, 
shabby and ill-clad as children could be, but 
happy as lords, notwithstanding their naked 
feet. It seemed to them as if they were 
going direct to Paradise, where Anna and the 
old grandmother were expecting them. They 
reached the entrance of the fair, and were 
eagerly pressing in, when a man caught Robert 
rudely by the shoulder, gave him a slightly 
vicious shake, and demanded his ticket 

The ticket? mercy upon him! he had left it 
at home, lying on the table. He wrung himself 
away from the harsh hand pressed on his shoul¬ 
der, and darted off, calling on little Joseph fo 
follow him. Joseph obeyed, crying all the way 
with such sharp disappointment as only a sen¬ 
sitive child can feel. Robert darted up stairs, 
and met Joseph half way up with the ticket in 
his hand. 

“Come,” he cried, brandishing it above his 
head; “never say die! We’re time enough yet.” 

But Joseph had been sorely disappointed once, 
and was down-hearted enough. He had no hopes 
of getting in, and one rebuff had frightened him 
so much that he longed to run home and hide 
himself. But Robert was not to be daunted. He 
threw one arm over his brother’s shoulder and 
struck into a run, carrying the timid child with 
him like a whirlwind. At last they came to the 
entrance-door of the fair again, and then a 
panic seized on Robert, also. What if it were 
too late ? What if the ticket was not good ? What 
if the man drove him away again? Joseph, more 
timid still, drew close to him and hung back, 
afraid to advance, and equally afraid to leave 
Robert and go back. 

“Let’s go ahead,” cried Robert, all at once, 
holding out his ticket, and making ready to 
advance. “Who’s afraid! Keep close tome, 
Josey, and never mind if the fellow is cross.” 

Still Joseph hung back. 

“Hurra!” 

This came in a low shout from Robert, who 
saw young Savage coming toward them. He 
had been a little way up the street watching 
for their approach. “All right, my boys,” he 
said, in a clear, ringing voice, that made little 
Joseph’s heart leap with joy; “grandmother is 
waiting for you. Come along!” 

The next moment Robert and his little brother 
believed themselves absolutely in Paradise. 

(TO BK COXTINUKD.) 
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CAPE OF BLACK NET, TRIMMED WITH LACE AND RIBBON 


BT MBS. JANB WI1TIK. 



. Is the engraving above, we give this pretty 
cepe complete; and below, we give a portion of 
it, showing the way in which the narrow rib¬ 
bons of black velvet are disposed upon the foun¬ 
dation. This foundation may be either black 
or white net: though we should prefer the black. 
First cut out of the net the cape, then baste the 
net upon paper, so that the shape may be per¬ 


fectly kept; next, begin in the center of the 
back and lay on the first piece of ribbon per¬ 
pendicularly; continue until the foundation is 
covered with the perpendicular lines, then cross 
them, making squares about one inch in siie. 
Finish around the edge with black trimming- 
lace, headed by the ribbon; a narrow edging to 
be continued around the neck. 
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EMBROIDERED NOTE-CASE 


BT MRS. JANX WEAVER. 



This style of work has an exceedingly pretty 
effect. It is useful for a variety of purposes, 
and curious from the material on whioh it is 
worked. Although having the appearance of 
Indian embroidery, it is only done on ordinary 
linen bed-ticking, which makes it very strong, 
and well suited for slippers, belts, etc. 

It is worked with various colored netting, or 
Berlin silkB; and in our present design a nar¬ 
row gold braid is run on the center of the broad, 
70 


black line. We give an enlarged section as 
a guide fbr the embroidery, which is always 
worked on the broad, white stripes. 

The first stripe is of crimson and light green. 
Work with one color a row of herring-bone 
along half a stripe, and the other half with the 
other color. Then a row of chain-stitches in 
mauve down the center. 

In the second stripe the little leaves are of 
green, and formed by a simple chain-stitch. 
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BRIOCHE CUSHION IN KNITTING. 


and the flowers, alternately, of mauve and red, 
worked in button-hole, making three stitches 
close- together. 

The third stripe is of orange and dark green, 
a long stitch of each color being alternately 
taken in a slanting direction from the edge to 
the center of the stripe, the stitches on the 
other side bein&worked the reverse way. When 
worked make a row of chain-stitches down the 
center with crimson. 



The fourth stripe—for the stars: first make 
a cross with crimson, and then recross this with 
blue; reverse the colors for the other star. 

The Note-Case will require a strip of ticking 
about six inches wide and ten inches in length. 
It is folded in the shape of an envelope, one end 
being rounded to fasten with a button. 

The lining should be of red silk, and a 
small gold cord is to bo sewed all round the 
outer edge. 



XHLULOED DESIGN FOR KKBUOIDE&ED NOTE-CASK. 


BRIOCHE CUSHION IN KNITTING. 

BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This cushion is pointed at each end, so that; 
both sides are alike, and it is designed to cor- j: 
respond with the present style of furniture, 
being drawn in at each division with a cord, ; 
which adds considerably to its graceful appear-; 
ance. 

Materials. —For the divisions, 2 skeins each j: 
of scarlet, green, mauve, and white, and for the ; 
dividing stripes 2 skeins of gold-color, and 4 of; 
black, 6-ply fleecy; a pair of knitting-pins, No. 
13 Bell gauge, measured in the circle. It will 
also require a set of brioche rosettes, cord and 
tassels, and 6 yards of the same cord for the :j 
divisions. 

First Black Stripe. —With the black wool 
east on 130 stitches. 

1st row—Make 1 by bringing the wool in l 
front of the pin, slip the first stitch and knit \ 
the 2 next stitches together; continue making £ 
1, slipping 1, and knitting 2 together, to the \ 
end. 

2nd row—Make 1, slip 1 and knit 2 together, $ 


as before; repeating to the end. The two stitches 
which cross are always knitted together. The 
whole of the cushion is worked in this stitch; 
every three stitches are reckoned as one rib, 
and every two rows form one link in depth. 
Join on the gold-color wool. 

First Gold Stripe.— 3rd row—Make 1, slip 
1 and knit 2 together as before, for 42 ribs, that 
is, to within 24 stitches, or 8 ribs of the end of 
the row; then turn back, leaving the rest of the 
stitches on the other pin. 

4th row—Work as before on the gold stitches 
to within 8 ribs of the end; then turn back. 

5th row—Knit all the gold and black ribs to 
the end of the pin. 

6th row—Knit all the ribs. Join on the black 
wool. 

Second BlXck Stripe.— 7th row—Knit the 
gold ribs to within 4 ribs of the end; then turn 
back. 

8th row—Knit the ribs to within 4 ribs of the 
end; turn back. 
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9th row—Knit the black and gold ribs to the 
end of the pin. 

10th row—Knit all the ribs. Join on the 
scarlet wool. 

Cbnter Division. —11th row—Scarlet wool. 
Knit 30 ribs; then tarn back, leaving 20 ribs 
on the other pin. 

12th row—Knit 10 ribs on the scarlet; turn 
back. 

13th row—Knit the 10 scarlet ribs, then knit 
1 rib on the black row; turn back. 

14th row—Knit the scarlet ribs of the last 
row, then knit 1 rib on the black and scarlet 
row; turn back. 

Repeat as the last row, that is, knitting 1 rib < 
more each time until all the ribs are worked 
on; ending at the same side at which the scarlet 
was commenced. This division will be 42 rows, 
or 21 links, in depth, counting in tho center of 
the work, and from the black stripe. Join on 
the black wool. 

Third Black Stripe. —53i\l and 54th rows— j 
Knit to within 4 ribs of the end, and turn back; ; 
each row. 

55th and 5Cth rows—Knrt to the end of the 
pin, eaeh row. Join on the gold wool. 1 


Second Gold Stripe. —57th and 68th rows— 
Knit to within 8 ribs of the end, then turn back; 
each row. 

69th and 60th rows—Knit to the end cf the 
pin, eaeh row. Join on the black wool. 

Fourth Black Stripe. —Knit 6 rows, knit¬ 
ting one rib less each time, and leaving it at 
the end of the pin. 

67th and 68th rows—Knit to tho end of the 
\ pin, each row. This finishes one pattern. 

J Commence again at the first gold stripe, and 
\ repeat this direction 7 times more, using green 
for the second division, mauve for the third, 

: and white for the fourth. Then repeat the 
; colors once more. Cast off. 

To make up tho Brioche, sew the first and 
la*t tows together. It should be stuffed with 
fine combed wool, covered with holland, and 
drawn together in the centers. Tho work should 
then be placed over it, and the cord fastened in 
the center, )and carried outside the werk along 
the black stripe, botween each of the divisions; 
the cord being attached at the ends each time 
to keep it firm. 

When all is finished, sew on the rosettes, and 
the eushion is oomplete. 
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DESIGN FOR THE WORKED CHEMISE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give two 
new patterns for low-necked chemises. One, 
it will be observed, is quite plainly embroi¬ 
dered; the other, on the contrary, is very 
elaborately worked. In order, however, that 
ladies, who have time, may work this exqui¬ 
site pattern for themselves, we give here a 
design, full size, for the ornamentation of the 
front, etc. By following this design, and 
working it in, as seen in the engraving of 
the chemise, any lady accustomed to fine 
embroidery, can, at a comparatively small 
cost, make a garment, which, if bought at a 
store, would cost enormously. 


SAIL OH KXICKERBOCKEIl-SUIT. 

BY EMILY II. MAY. 



In addition to the engravings of children's 
fashions, given in the front of the number, we 
print here an illustration of a “ Sailor's Knicker- 
bocker-Suit” for a boy from four to six years 


;! old, accompanying it, on the next page, by a 
diagram, from which it may be cut out. We 
\ have so often given directions for enlarging 
s these diagrams, and cutting out a paper pattern 
i of the full size from them, that we deem it un- 
:• necessary to repeat them here. 

This style of dress is very fashionable in 
Paris*, at the present season, for boys. Our 
pattern consists of a jacket, with lapels in front, 

: and a pair of Knickerbockers. 

No. 1. Front or Jacket. 

No. 2. IIalp op Bacm op Jacket. 

. No. 3. Half op Sleeve. 

No. 4. One Front op Knickerbocker. 

No. 5. One Back op Knickerbocker. 

i The front of the Knickerbocker may be dis¬ 
tinguished from fhe back by being shorter, and 
the knee from the waist by being narrower. 
The outside seam of the Knickerbocker must' 
be joined to within five inches of the top. The 
inside seam, which is sloped, must be joined as 
far as the point. Each leg is gathered int<J a 
band, which is-worn below the knee. The legs 
are made first, then joined together down the 
center of both back and front. A band, two 
inches wide, must be added, according to the 
size of the waist; one half of the band is for 
the front, the other half for the back; the 
Knickerbockers fasten at the sides. Pockets 

I may be added at the sides,* if desired. The 
back and front must each be pleated with three 
small pleats into the band. 

The jacket is turned back in front with lapels, 
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74 DIAGRAM OF SAILOR K N I C K E R B O C K E R-S U I T. 


and should be stitched at the top into a narrow, collar, should replace the embroidery; bright 
straight collar. The lapels are made of the | blue, violfct, or scarlet necktie and stockings, 
same material as the jacket. Tho sleeve pat- ji Our sketch represents a boy wearing this 
tern represents both the front and back of <! costume. The small cap is of black velvet, 
sleeve; the smaller half being the front. ;l bordered with Astrakan fur, and ornamented 

For evening wear, this suit should be made ;! with a red feather; Polish kid boots with tas- 
of black velvet, and trimmed with jet “Tom sels, and red spun silk stockings. 

Thumb” fringe; scarlet silk stockings and a :j We have seen several descriptions of cloth, 
scarlet neck-tie completing the costume. The which are suitable for this suit; the usual width 
shirt should be made either of cambric or fine > is three-quarters of a yard, and three yards 
linen, with full embroidered front and collar. :■ would be required. The tweeds occasionally 
For morning wear, cloth is the more appro- !; run double-width; then, of course, half tho 
priate material; a linen shirt, with plain linen above quantity would be found sufficient. 



ORIENTAL SLIPPER IN COLORS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a beau- S bright cerise, blue, amber, and white filoselle; 
tiful pattern, printed in colors, of an Oriental \ 1 skein each of sewing-silk, black and bright 
Slipper. The materials are 14 inches of black. J cerise: 4 rows of steel beads, No. 7; a few chalk 
cloth; 1} yards each of broad silk braid, deep ? beads; a small piece of blue and bright cerise 
amber, scarlet, and white; a small quantity of \ cloth for the pines. 
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VARIETIES IN 

Trace on tissue-paper the three outlines for 
the broad braid, tack this on the cloth, and tack 
over this, through paper and cloth, the three 
different braids, and tear the paper away. Now 
cut out two pines the exact size of those shown 
in our colored design, one blue, and the other 
bright cerise, and notch the edges. Tack the 
pieces in their proper places, and embroider. 

There are but two stitches employed, (with 
the exception of a few dots in the pines,) the 
herring-bone stitch and coral-stitch. All the 
braid is fastened down with the simple herring- 


EMBROIDERY. 75 

S bone stitch, and the design running between 
\ the braids is composed of coral-stitch. The 
| braid is put on with sewing-silk, and the coral- 
stitch is worked with filoselle Bplit to make it 
sufficiently fine. 

The pines are kept in their place by a row of 
coral-stitch, plain stitching, and two steel beads 
fastened between every notch. The other orna¬ 
ments on the pines are embroidered in white, 
black, and blue silk. To the blue piece two 
small rounds of black cloth are attached, fast¬ 
ened ?n with white Bilk and white beads. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 



CRAVAT END. HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. CRAVAT END. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


f EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Wives as Companions.— It has become the fashion to talk 
of girls, as at present brought up, as more ornamental 
than useihl. Old bachelors, editing political newspapers, 
occasionally diversify their dull columns by diatribes 
against woman’s ignorance of housekeeping. If these 
lay sermons are correct, the only mission of a wifo is to 
bake, and sweep, and ^cw. Now wo do not undervalue 
the importance of such acquirements. A girl has no right 
to marry a poor man, If she is entirely ignorant of house¬ 
hold matters; and most young men, in this country, are 
comparatively poor, and have their fortunes to mnko for 
themselves. But to be ignorant of household affairs is one 
thing: to be a drudge, or upper servant, is another. We 
have too often seen a lively, pretty girl, after a few years’ 
of marriage, sink into a listless, caro-worn matron. A 
wife should be something above a mere menial. Sho ought 
to be, as the old Saxon phrase has it, “a help-mate;” and 
no wifo can be that, in the higher sense of the term, unless 
she is a companion. 

Many an otherwise excellent woman, perfect !n the 
ordering of her household, aud capable, when noccssary, 
of working heartily herself, drives her husband to tho 
club, or the tavern, because sho is no companion for him. 
We do not say that a physician’s wife should study modi- 
cino; or a lawyer’s wifo study law; or an engineer’s wife 
study engineering; or a mechanic's wife learn his trade, in 
order to become a companion to her husband. This is not 
what wo mean. But every man, even the most illiterate, 
has his peculiar tastes and sympathies, and it should be 
the business of a wifo to discover them, to interest herseir 
in them, and to bo able to talk appreciatively about them. 
The poorer a couple arc, unless In the case of actual day- 
laborers, tho moro they are thrown together, and the more 
need there is for this companionship. With the very rich, 
society occupies much of the time of the wife, if not of the 
husband: aud there is, perhaps, less absolute need of this 
companionship. But even with tho very rich, a capacity 
for companionship would add greatly to the mutual hap¬ 
piness of husband and wife, and often prevent sad family 
tragedies. Wives, neglect not your household duties, but 
bo something more than mere servants or housekeepers: 
bo intelligent companions to your husbands I 

Tux Bex tax Mezzotixts. —These two elegant mezzotints, 
one representing “Bunyan in Jail with his Blind Child,” 
and tho other, “ Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Roleaso 
from Prison,” may be bad by remitting $3.00. Or either 
may bo had for $2.00. 

The Present Shape of the hoop-skirt is detestable. If 
tho wind blows, tho skirt swings to one side, exposing the 
person; even in stepping np on a curb-stone, the same 
thing happens. Tho shapo in fashion, a year or two ago, 
was much more modest. Why not return to it? 

“Goldex Sommer.” —This beautiful engraving is from an 
original picture, by G. C. Lambdin, In the possession of 
Goorgo Whitney, Esq., of Philadelphia. Mr. Whitney, by- 
tlie-by, has one of tho finest art-collections in tho country. 

The Suffering call for our aid these cold winter months. 
A very little, given in charity, if judiciously distributed, 
does a groat deal of good. Ye who have warm fires, and 
smokingjwards, think of the homeless and penniless. 


/ “Peterson” fob 1866. Double-Sue, Colored, Steel 
| Fashion-Plates. —Wo offor this number to the public as, 

> in many respects, a specimen of what wo intend to do in 
| 1866. The principal improvement, it will be seen, is our 
| double-size, colored, steel fashion-plates, tho first of which 
j we give this mouth. 

I This single improvement will cost us, for the year, nearly 
? twenty thousand dollars extra. We mention this fact to 
s show the public that wo stop at no expense, in order to 

> add to tho attractions of “ Peterson,” relying for our ro- 
\ muncration, not on large profits on a small edition, but on 

> small profits on a large one. This is tho secret of onr 

< having been able to publish, for so many years, so cheap, 

^ yet so good, a Magaziue. We had, in 1865, the lofgost cir- 
i dilation of any monthly in the United States, and we ex- 
£ poet, in 1866, to double it. Whether we do, or not, we 
? intend to keep ahead of all other magazines; for wo are, 
s apart from any considerations of profit, unalterably tn 

> favor of cheap reading. 

< So, our mammoth fashion-plate will not be our only 

> improvement. Tho Magazine is printed, it will be seen, 
on new type. Our embellishments and literary matter 

; will be Improved, where improvement is possible. Our 
; original stories have been, for years, superior to those to 
; bo found in other ladies' magazines. Our list of original 
, contributors is unrivaled: and such first-class writers as 
, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, and the author 
of “The Second Life,” are engaged to write exclusively for 
us. While retaining the best of these contributors, new 
; writers of acknowledged ability will bo added. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
; scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims aro fully presented. 

Tub Styles or Dressing the Hair are well illustrated in 
i our colored fashion-plate. The figure at the right shows 
the waterfall, which still keeps its place, though going out 
; of fashion. The figure at tho left shows the baek-hair 
dressed in a heavy roll, a stylo that is very becoming to 
! many ladies, and is much prettier than the waterfall. Tho 
figure in blue is the most advanced style of all, a real Em¬ 
pire head-dress, such os ladies wear at court in Paris. We 
! may add that tho bonnet on the fourth figure is one of the 
; prettiest of the many patterns of tho Empire bonnet. 

Lorixo’s New Juveniles, for the holidays, aro now ready. 

! They consist of “Tho Boys at Chequossct,” by the author 
; of “Faith Gartnoy’s Girlhood;” “Paul Prescott’s Charge*,’* 
by Horatio Alger, Jr.; “Countess Kata,” by Miss Yonge; 

; and “The Little Gentleman in Green,” a fairy story for 
! boys and girls. All have merit, aud ore neatly printed. 

If Preferred we will send, as a premium, to persona 
; getting up clubs, instead of the extra copy, or the “Wash¬ 
ington,” either of tho “ Bunyan”. mezzotints. 

Muffs are of a medium size, not so small as they have 
; been for two years past, but not so large as they were car- 
'; ried some years ago. 

!; Single Subscribers can got “Poterson” for two dollars a 
; year, which Is not ns much as tho lowest club price of 

I '* other magazines of similar rank ami merit. 

“ *^he Soldier’s Orphans” is engraved from an original 
plcturo In the possession of the publisher and editor ol 
\ “ Peterson.” The artist is D. W Read 
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lx Rontn.fo, writ© legibly, at the top of your letter, t 
the name of your poetroffice, county, and state. If possiblo, 5 
procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a post-offico < 
order cannot be had, get a draft on Philadelphia, or New s 
York, deducting the exchange. If neither order, nor draft j 
can be had, remit in greenbacks or bank-notes. j 

Fra, ^n narrow bands, is used for trimming coats, j 
basques, etc. Collars of various sizes and shapes are j 
fashionable ; and tli© old-fashioned boa, but very small, is j 
again making its appearance. This, however, only keeps ] 
the throat, and not the shoulders warm, and is not so j 
healthy. 

Tff* Postage on this Magazine is twelve cents yearly, 
payable, every three months, in advance, at the offleo 
where the Magazine is received. 

Julia Ward Howe has a new volume of poems In press. 
We believe Tilton & Co. are to be the fortunate publishers. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of England, from the Dill of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elisabeth. By James Anthony Froude. 4 vols. t crown 
6 m. j. Veto York: Charles Scribner <£ Co. —This is a repub¬ 
lication of an English work, eight volumes of which havo 
appeared in London, but as yet only four here. The 
American edition is in crown octavo, while the British ono 
is in full octavo; aud in other mechanical respects, the re¬ 
print is inferior to its original. Until very lately, this 
history, though one of the most brilliant in the language, 
has been comparatively unknown on this sido of tho. 
Atlantic. In England, it has occasioned much controversy; 
and the controversy will be repeated here. This Is because 
the author does not take sides, entirely, with either party 
to the great English Reformation. Ills judgment, on the 
whole, goes with the Protestants; but ho holds that they 
cemmitted many errors; and ho thinks most of the actors 
of either creed, equally brave and sincere: “Christian 
soldiers and martyrs,” he calls them, dying for what they 
believed to be right. Nor baa he visited Henry tho Eighth 
with that unmitigated censure which it has been tho 
fashion, for two hundred years, to heap upon him. Burnet 
has denounced tho king for the execution of Anne Boleyn; 
and Iingard for his renunciation of the supremacy of tho 
Pope; and so, between Protestants and Catholics, Henry 
has had nobody to apeak a good word for him. We think 
that Froude will compel candid readers to reconsider their 
view#, though he will hardly carry men of correct judg¬ 
ment to the extreme to which he goes himself. As of 
Henry, so of other characters; and as of men and women, 
so of events; a now light is thrown on that stormy age liy 
this remarkable history. The author writes excellent Eng¬ 
lish, and has a style quite his own; it is lucid, forcible, and 
often very picturesque. Few passages in any history rival 
his description, in these volumes, of the expulsion of tho 
Charter-House monks, or his narrative, in the later volumes, 
of the burning of Latimer and Ridley, or of the murder of 
Rizzio. Perhaps, indoed, tho quality of mind, which, more 
than any othojr, distinguishes Froude, is the dramatic: in 
this respect be comes nearest to Shakspeare; and henco 
the many-sided character of his history. In describing an 
event, he sympathizes, for the time, so entirely with tho 
actor, that he realizes Toolings, trains of thought, and 
other motives, which less magnetic annalists fail to see, 
ami consequently to do justice tw. Yet it seems to us that 
we shall never comprehend history aright, till we put our¬ 
selves, in this way, iu the very position of it# actors, those 
with whom vro disagree, as well as those with whom we 
coincide. Every library should have this book. 


Atalanta in Calydon. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Tt-knnr <£ Fields .— 
This is an attempt to write a successful tragedy, fashioned 
on the models of ancient Greece. All that art .an do, aided 
by what is almost genius, has been done to achieve this 
result. The choruses are particularly fine, and much of 
the blank verse also is good; but, as a whole, the effort is 
a failure. It is simply impossible to revive tho classic 
school of tragody among a people desc ended from Northern 
blood, as are the English and Americans. Goethe guve up 
tho attempt among the Germans; so did Schiller; and Mr. 
Swinburne will yet live to give it up too. Still, meu of 
education, especially in proportion to their culture, will 
find much in this tragedy to admire, because readers of 
that kind havo an acquired taste width will help them 
out. The author lias a fine sense of the picturesque; but 
he is over fond of alliteration. 

Songs of Seven . By Jean Ingelow. 1 rob, small 4 to. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —A very boautiful volume, con¬ 
taining seven poems, by Jean Ingelow, the tbemos being 
the seven stages of womanhood. Each poem is illustrated 
with two or more wood engraving#, in the best style of 
that art. Of these wo liko best, “ I Looked out of Window;** 
‘‘Thero is the Home where my Thoughts are Sent;” and 
generally tho landscape#, though some of them verge on 
Pre-Raphaeletism. Wo recommend the volume ns a fitting 
Christmas, New-Year’s, or Birth-Day gift: decidedly tho 
best, this season, for a present to a lady. A portrait of 
Jean Ingelow faces the frontispiece. In our “ Arm-Chair’* 
will bo found a further notice of this choico book. 

The Laver’s Trials ; or, the Days Before the Revolution. By 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 1 rol., 12 mo. Pfrilada: T. B. 
Peterson <£ Brothers. —The scene of this novel is laid in 
Boston; the tlmo is tho closo of the seventeenth century. 
If we are not mistaken, the story first appeared in the 
“Dollar Newspaper,” where it won a prise. Wo think the 
tale the best Mrs. Denison ever wrote, if we except that 
touching one, “ Tho Master.” Tho letters, in the present 
novel, supposed to havo been written l>y Godfrey Lamb, 
have all the quaintness and flavor of tho “ olden time.” 

Prison life in the South. By A. O. Abbott. With Illus¬ 
trations. 1 rob, 12 mo. JVeio York: Harpn- <# Brothers .— 
This is a narrative of the sufferings endured by the soldiers 
of the Union, and the cruelties inflicted on them, in tho 
prisons of the South, dnring the years 1861 and 1865. Tho 
author, a lieutenant in the first New York dragoons, wns 
himself a prisoner, and therefore speaks “by the card.’* 
It is a sad story of deeds discreditable to hnman nature. 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Boston : Ticknor <£■ Fields. —An edition, in “ blue and gold,” 
of tho poems of one of our most delicate poets. Without 
being strong, Aldrich is sensuous and refined. Ho has 
vory little imagination, but a fertile fancy. The best 
poem here, perhaps, is ‘‘Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book.” 
But “December,” “Tho Sultan Goes to Ispahan,” and 
others, in different ways, have great merit. 

History of Frederick the Second. By Thomas Carlyle., 
Yol. Y., Nero York: Hirrprr d- BrotIters. —Another volume 
will complete this remarkable history. The present volume 
; carries the story down to the year 1700. Numerous map*, 
and a fine portrait of Frederick liiins >lf, embellish the 
; work, which has great merits and great faults. 

The Bushrangers. A Yankee's Adimtures during his 
; Second Visit to Australia. By ir. If. Thomas. 1 roL, 12 mo. 

; Boston: Lea & ShepardA-k book for ltoys, full of stirring 
| adventures. Several wood engravings illustrate the text. 

Georgy Samian. By Ashford Otoen. 1 rob, 12 mo. 

; Boston: Leering. —Tho English papers spoke very highly of 
> this novel. But wc do not like it particularly. It is culti- 
1 vated mediocrity; nothing more. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Oua Platts and Flowers. —Tho ways of bulb-growing 
arc endless, and every year seems to bring new ways. 
There are all sorts of clumpy and baskets, and tables, and 
trays for these flowers. There are the window-boxes, and 
tho bowls and glasses; and yet, of all things, we think the 
old, easy soup-plate fashion is the one that gives us most 
p’easurt*, and that is the easiest managed. Those soup- 
plat^ of bulbs, when well managed, are perfectly bewitch¬ 
ing ; and then the rustic trays, and square, rough boxes are 
charming; and shallow, hanging trays, too, through which 
ferns and mosses creep out, and over the sides of which, 
here the hare-foot bends down, and thore tho snow-drops 
peer out 

You see, in things of this sort, we may have such variety. 
You need never have empty trays. Before the bulbs come 
you have ferns, and when the bulbs begin to open their red 
or will to flowers, you only have a new beauty in your 
already filled basket 

But here some prudent reader will observe that bulbs, 
need darkness, and that ferns like light Yes; but how 
easy it is to have one or several trays of bulbs, keeping 
them in the dark as long as their health requires it, and 
having all the time either'an empty flower-pot, or a round 
tin canister, stuck straight up in tho center, to keep tho 
place thoro free for the pot of fern which is waiting to fill 
that hole the moment tho bulbs are brought out to live iu 
the light of day. A Ptaris trenuda, a Pterit ierrukUa, a 
DavaUia canariensU, an Adiantum formosum or Adiantum 
cuncalum, or even a hardier Lastrea or DryopUrit, would 
be exceedingly pretty filling such a place. And tho hart’s- 
tongue, too, or hart’s-tongue mixed with some small fern 
and mosses, are so green and so bright as a ground for 
flowers. Never mind what it is—the commonest fern from 
the dingle, and the simplest moss from the brook-side— 
they cannot look ungraceful as long as you keep them 
healthy, with fresh, green, glossy leaves well washed, and 
not scorched by sunshine, or burnt up by too hot rooms. 

Have, however, a care in arranging the bulbs tgnd ferns 
that snit best. Tho snow-drops, for example, cannot stand 
being forced; and the blue Bcillo, also, is very happy in cool¬ 
ness. Those would surely do beet with the hardier ferns 
and mosses; while the metallic-leaved Lycopodium, which 
runs in long, glittering branches, and the hare’s-foot ferns 
and adiantums, and all the tenderer kinds of the fetns and 
mosses, with even the common green hydropodium which 
wo make little account of sometimes, because it does grow 
so readily, should all bo used with the tulips, the red and 
scarlet Van Tliols, w'hich like forcing in warm rooms, and 
repay tho warmth with their scent, or else with tho count¬ 
less hyacinthB, which, coming in December with the sweet, 
early Roman kind, will go on blooming happily till April 
has overwhelmed us with roses and azaleas, and heaths, 
and yellow cytisus. • J 

The prettiest things of all still, to our mind, are the mere 
soup-plates. Ono manages them easily, and they are clean 
to tonch; and one can put them down anywhere without 
damaging the tables Let those who want to try garden¬ 
ing In Its most charming form’, invest now In thes^ bulbs, 
and set up a soup-plate. 

The selection we advise for these soup-plates would be ns 
follows: Three miniature hyacinths, rose; two ditto, white; 
three red Van Thol tulips; six Sdlla sibirica, blue; twelve 
large snow-drops. All these are single flowers. 

The hyacinths and tulips blossom nearly together, tho 
snow-drops and scillas rather earlier; but tho snow-drops 
give Interest by their early flowering, and, as the flowers 
go off, leave a delicate fringe of leaves; and the blue scillas 
are absolutely fascinating from the moment the green 
sheath opens and shows tho blue dross through; and they 
go on flowering, often spike after spike of pale bine coming 


till the very end of the season, when all their neighbors 
aro done for. 

Bulbs are much affected, both in sise and color, by the 
soil they grow in; and to give brilliant color, nothing is so 
good as charcoal. 

/ 

OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Cheapest nr the World.— The Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser, 
in noticing one of the late numbers of “ Peterson” before 
the doublo mammoth fashion-plates were introduced, said : 
“This Magazine is now the cheapest published in this 
country, and, with the contemplated addition, will be the 
cheapest in the world.” The Medina (N. Y.) Tribune says: 
“ It is tho best Magazine, for the money, published iu the 
United States.” Tho Sterling (Ill.) Gazette says: “Itgives 
more patterns and fashion-plates than any other Magazine 
not devoted exclusively to the fashions.” The Potturville 
(Pa.) Standard says: “Genuine merit always wins success. 
This is, at least, one of tho secrets of the great success 
which this always welcome and ever populur Magazine 
has attained. Its pages reflect solid merit.” We have 
hundreds of similar notices for which we have no room. 

We Beo Leave to call tho attention of our readers to the 
following Trade Mark adopted by the Magic Ruflfe Com¬ 
pany, in order to protect themselves against spurious imi¬ 
tations and infringements of their goods. 

This Trade Mark is put on each box and cord of Genuine 
Magic Ruffles, and is a guarantee that the goods will sus¬ 
tain the high reputation that tho Company have acquired 
of making tho best Ruffles in tho market. 

Persons wishing to buy a good article, should bo sure to 
see that this Mark is on the card on which the Ruffle is 
wound. 



The office of the Company is 05 Chambers St., New York. 

A Beautiful Gift-Book* —Messrs. Roberta Brothers, of 
Boston, have published, in an elegant volume. The Sotos 
op Seven, by Jean Ingolow. With this charming poem 
everybody is, or ought to be, familiar. It is descriptive of 
Seven periods in the Life of Woman, viz: Seven Years of 
Ago—Exultation; Fourteen Years—Romance; Twenty-One 
Years—Love; Twenty-Sight Years—Maternity; Thirty-Five 
Years—Widowhood; Forty-Two Years—Giving in Marriage; 
Forty-Nine Years—Longing for Home. The rhythms vary 
with the chimes; and the illustrations to each of the seven 
songs are so appropriate, so exquisitely beautiful, in fact; 
the book is such a perfect gem, that no one who admires 
tho poetry of Miss Ingelow can afford to be without it. 
Not the least desirable part of the book, by any means, is 
tho fine portrait of the authoress, which was furnished by 
her expressly for it The prico of the book, bound in cloth 
and gold, is (5.00; in morocco, elegant, $8.00. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

The Interrupted Reply.—T ho company place themselves 
in a circle. The one who commences says in a whisper to 
his right-hand neighbor, “Of what use is a be ok?” (or any 
other article he may select.) 

HI# neighbor must answer, correctly, “It is of use to 
read,” and then ask another question of his rt&ht-haud 
neighbor—for instance, “Of what use fa a goblet?” 
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The art in this game consists in so framing one’s ques¬ 
tions, that they will produce answers altogether unsuited 
to the preceding question. If the answer is, “It is of use 
to drink from,” a laughable consequence ensues; for, when 
the round is finished, or, in other words, when the person 
who has commenced the game has been questioned in his 
torn, the questions and answers are repeated aloud, by 
taking the answer of the person on the player's right as a 
reply to the question of. the person on his left, it follows, 
that to the question, “ Of what use is a book ?” one of tbo 
company has answered, “ It is of use to drink fromand 
so cm with the rest of the questions and answers. 

Scisso&s Crossed, or not Crossed. —Each player, in his 
turn, passes to his neighbor a pair of scissors, or any other 
object, saying, “ I giro yon my scissors crossed (or not 
crossed.”) 

If the former, the player, as he utters the words, must 
cross his arms or his foot in a natural manner. If the 
latter, he must be careful to keep them separate. The 
person who receives the scissors must be carefhl to imitate 
this action. Many persons, from mere want of attention, 
render themselves liable to forfeits In this game; and, with¬ 
out knowing why, their sorpriso produces the chief part of 
the amusement. 


KNITTING FOR WINTER. 

Warm Knitted Under-Clothing. —Wo have been asked 
for some patterns, in knitting, for warm under-clothing: 
and give them hero, as no illustrations are required. 

Warm Knitted Under-Dress. —With two No. 8 knitting- 
pins, with heads, and German lamb’s wool in half-ounce 
ricoins on the thinnest floecy which can be bought, cast on 
129 stitches, and knit 16 ridges. (A ridge is a row and 
back again.) 

To commence a gusset for the bosom, knit 28 stitches. 
Turn the knitting (as to return,) slip 1 stitch from the right- 
hand to the loft-hand pin, pass the wool book round this 
stitch, and replace this stitch on the right-hand pin. This 
is to prevent a hole, and is to bo done at every return when 
only part of a row is knitted. Knit the 28 stitches. Knit 
24 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches and return. Knit 
16 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches and return. Knit 
8 stitches and return. Knit 4 stitches and return. After 
this the entire rows are to be knitted. Knit 4 ridges. Knit 
4 stitches and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 
12 stitches and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 
SO stitches and rsturtk Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 
28 stitches and return. Knit 22 ridges. 

Oast on 30 stitches for the shoulder-strap, taking care 
that it is at the same end of the pin at which the gusset 
was knitted. Knit 6 ridges. Cast off 66 stitches, and knit 
the rest of the row. 

To knit in a garnet for the hipKnit 60 stitches and 
return. Knit 66 stitches and return. Knit 62 stitches and 
return. Knit 48 stitches and return. Knit 44 stitches and 
return. Knit 40 stitchss and return. Knit 26 stitches Asd 
return. Knit 32 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches and 
return. Knit 24 stitchss and return. Xnit 20 stitchss sad 
return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches and 
return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 4 stitches and 
return. Knit 3 ridges, taking all the row. Knit 4 stitches 
and return. Knit 8 stitches Mid return. Knit 12 stitches 
and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. . Knit 20 stitches 
and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches 
and return. Knit 32 stitches and return. Knit 36 stitches 
sad return. Knit 40 stitches and return. Knit 44 stitches 
and return. Knit 48 stitches and return. Knit 52 stitches 
and return. Knit 66 stitches and return. Knit 60 stitches 
and return. 

Knit one row (not ridge) and cast on 32 stitches. Knit 


72 ridges. Cost off 32 stitches, and knit the rest of the 
row. 

Knit 60 stitches and return. Knit 66 stitches and return. 
Knit 62 stitches and return. Knit 48 stitches and return. 
Knit 44 stitches and return.. Knit 40 stitches and return. 
Knit 36 stitchee aud return. Knit 82 stitches and return. 
Kuit 28 stitches and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. 
Knit 20 stitches and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. 
Knit 12 stitches and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. 
Knit 4 stitches and return. Knit 3 ridges. Knit 4 stitches 
and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches 
and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches 
and return. Knit 21 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches 
and return. Knit 32 stitches and return. Knit 36 stitches 
and return. Knit 40 stitches and return. Knit 44 stitches 
and return. Knit 48 stitches and return. Knit 62 stitches 
and return. Knit 56 stitches and return. Knit 60 stitches 
and return. / 

Knit one row (not ridge) and cast on 56 stitches. KMt 
8 ridges. Cast off 30 stitches and knit 22 ridges. 

Knit 28 stitches and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. 
Knit 20 stitches and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. 
Knit 12 stitohos and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. 
Knit 4 stitches and return. Knit 4 ridges. Knit 4 stitches 
and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches 
and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches 
and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 28 stitches 
and return. 

Knit 16 ridges, oast off, and sew it up. 

The 8lexve.— Cast on 40 stitches. Knit 26 ridges. Knit 
28 stitches and return. Knit 24 stitches and return. Knit 
20 stitches and return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 
12 stitohos and return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 
4 stitches and return. Knit 6 ridges. Knit 4 stitches and 
return. Knit 8 stitches and return. Knit 12 stitches and 
return. Knit 16 stitches and return. Knit 20 stitches and 
return. Knit 24 stitchee and return. Knit 28 stitches and 
return. Knit 28 ridges and east off. 

Anothsr Slsevt. —Cast on 45 stitches and knit 8 ridges. 
Knit 8 stitches and increase by knitting two in the next: 
fin is h the row. Inoreoso in the same manner at the same 
end in every ridge until there are 00 stitches. Knit 9 
ridges. Knit 8 stitches, decrease by knitting two stitches 
together, and finish the row. Docroose in the same manner 
one stitch in every ridge until there aro 45 stitches again. 
Knit 6 ridges and oast off. The sleeve must be made up 
and pat Into the knitted under-dress. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Aj 3 * Every receipt in this Cook-Book Juu been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Goose Gfiblst Soup .—Scald and pick clean twe sets of fresh 
goose giblets, wash them well in two er three waters, cut 
olT the noses and split the heads, cut the gizzards and. 
nocks into mouthfuls, and crack the bones of the legs; put 
them all into a soup-pot, cover them with cold water; re¬ 
move all the scum as it rises; then put into the pot a 
bundle of herbe—thyme, a little marjoram and parsloy, an 
onion peeled add cut up, twenty berries of allspice, twenty 
of peppercorns, and a little suit; tie the herbs and spice in 
a little bag, so as to remove it before dishing; let this sim¬ 
mer slowly two hours, and then remove the bag; take oat 
all the giblets with a skimmer and put them into a pan, 
and keep it in a ltot place; then thicken the soup—put two 
tablospoonfuls of butter into a hot pan, and stir in as much 
flour as will make it into a paste; then pour in, by degrees, 
a ladleful of thp soup; stir it very smoothly and pour into 
the soup; let this boil half an hour; stir it and skim it well; 
odd a wineglassful of good cooking wine, and a toble- 
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rpoonfol of mushroom catchup, and let it boil up once or 
twice; then stir in the giblets. Servo hot. 

Veal Pottage .—Tike off a knuckle of veal all the moat 
that can be made into cutlets, etc., and set the remainder 
on to stew four or five hours at least, with an onion, a 
bunch of herbs, a blade of mace, some whole pepper, and 
five pints of water; cover it close. Strain it, and set It by 
till next day; take the fat and sediment from the jelly, 
and simmer it with either turnips, celery, sea-kale, and 
Jerusalem artichokes, or some of each, cut into small dice, 
till tender, seasoning it with salt and pepper, and butter 
the size of a walnut. Before serving, rub half a spoonful 
of flour with half a pint of good cream; boil it a few 
minutes. Let a small roll simmer in the soup, to be served 
with it. The pottage may be thickened with rice or pearl- 
barley; or the veal may be minced, and served up in the 
tureen. 

Beef-Broth .—Take a leg of beef, wash it clean, crack the 
bone in two or three parts, put it into a pot with a gallon 
of water, and skim it well; then put two or three blades of 
mace in a bundle of parsley, and a crust of bread, and let 
it boil till the beef is quite tender; toast some bread, cut it 
into dice, put them into a tureen, lay in the meat, and pour 
the soup over it 

MEATS. 

A Leg of rtrrk .—One of eight pounds requires three hours. 
The skin must be scored across in narrow stripes, about a 
quarter of an inch apart Rub it with sage, pepper, and 
salt, well. Do not put it near the fire when first put down. 
When it begins to roast, brush it over with a feather dip¬ 
ped in sweet oil. This will render it a better color than 
any other method, and is the beet way of preventing a 
blistering of the skin. For a sauce, put three onions finely 
chopped, and a spoonful of rubbed sage-leaves, Into a sauce¬ 
pan with four spoonfuls of water, cover tightly and sim¬ 
mer gently for ten minutes, then stir in half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and the same of black pepper; add this to the drip¬ 
ping; skim the lat oil; and strain the whole through a 
sieve; then mix in a tablespoonful of browned flour, sim¬ 
mer a few minutes, and send up in a sauce-boat with tho 
pork. Stewed apples are always necessary with roast pork. 

Beef Hashed .—Take the bones of the Joint to be hashed, 
and break them small, then stew them in very little water, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few onions; roll a lump 
of butter in flour, brown it in a stewpan, pour the gravy 
to it, and add the meat to be hashed; two small onions in 
thin slices, a carrot, also, and a little parsley shred finely; 
stow gently until the meat is hot through, and serve. 

Shoulder of Mutton .—A shoulder ef mutton, weighing 
about six pounds, requires one hour and a half to roast; if 
stuffed, a quarter of an hour longer. Before cooking it, 
take out the bone, and fill the space with a dressing of 
bre.id-crumbs, pepper, salt, parsley, sweet-maijoram, ono 
egg, and a small piece of butter mixed together. 

Lamb-Chops Breaded.—It possible have your chops with 
some of the kidneys and its fist loft adhering, rub them 
over with popper and salt, butter thorn, and ernmb them 
over with fresh bread-crumbs, and carefully broil them of 
a light golden brown en both sides. Fry a little chopped 
parsley and serve with thorn. 

POULTRY. 

White Fricassee of Chicken .—Draw and clean one pair ef 
fowls; lay them in water for half an hour, then dry them 
kt a stewpan with milk and water, and a little salt, and 
let them simmer until cooked; put into a saucepan half a 
pint of cream, a quarter of a pound sf butter, and a little 
grated nutmeg, stir this and set it on tho fire to simmer, 
snd stir in a wineglass of white wine; then lay in tho 
cooked chicken, and let it remain in this, covered up, until 
dished. Chop up parsley and strew it over the chicken. 


An A pp ro v ed Sauce for Boded Turkey , or Qtpon .—When 
the poultry is plucked quite clean and singed, see that It 
is neatly trussed; and before finally closing the vent, stuff 
the bird inside with as many oysters of the beet quality as 
can bo procured, adding to the same a lump of fresh butter 
and a portion of bread-crumbs from a stalo loaf. Remove 
the turkey, or Oapons into a clean cloth, fold- them up care- 
folly, place them Into a saucepan of cold water, and let 
them boil over a moderately-heated fire until they ore 
severally done. Have a stick of white blanched celery at 
band, and chop it np very small, place it in a quart of new 
milk in a saucepan, and let it boil gently, with a fow black 
pepporcorns, till tho quantity is reduced to one pint, keep 
stirring tho esculent up with the milk until it assumes the 
character of a consistent pnlp. Thicken tho whole with 
tho yolk of a fresh egg, well beaten np, with half a teacup 
of fresh cream. Have upon the table a sauce-boat of strong 
veal gravy. 

Chickens Bn Timbale .—Prepare a batter with t\ro spoon¬ 
fuls of flour, somo grated nutmeg, four eggs, stirred in, one 
at a time, and some new milk, but do not make It too thin. 
Fry it as if for pancakes, but remember to have a very 
thin layer in the frying-pan, and brown It only on ono 
side. Cut each pancake (all but twe or three) in halfi 
place a whole one at the bottom of a mould previously 
buttered, and tho others round tho sides, fill tho mould 
nearly with a thick mince of chicken, moistened with 
good whlto sauce. Turn the ends of the pancakes over it, 
and cover the top with a whole one. Bake it in a moderate 
oven, and when done, turn it out, and dish it with good 
gravy. It makoa a nice side-dish. 

VEGETABLES. 

EooaRoped Potatoes.— Boil one pound and a half of the 
beet mealy potatoes over a gentle fire. When they are 
thoroughly dono, carefully peel them, and mash them in a 
mortar with half a pint of new milk and two ounces of 
fresh butter, adding to them, by way of seasoning, black 
popper ground, Cayenne ditto, and salt to taste; some per¬ 
sons use a little nutmeg upon the occasion. Take one 
dozen oysters, and open them over a large basin, with the 
liquor that may exude from the shells. Work them well 
uy with the potatoes already mashed, adding tho yolks of 
two fresh eggs. When the several ingredients are well 
mixed, put them in tin escallops, or saucers, in a Dutch 
oven before a brisk fire. Let them be baked till they 
assume a rich crisp brown complexion, when they may be 
taken up and served to table quite hot. 

Jerusalem Artichoke *.—Those wha> have a garden should 
not fail to add Jerusalem artichokes to the store of winter 
vegetables. Their watery character is their great draw¬ 
back, but their flavor is delicious. If they are peeled be¬ 
fore they are cooked, they should be thrown into cold 
water as they are done, to prevent their turning black; 
and if they are peeled after they are dressed, they should 
be peeled and served very quickly. In ragouts they givo 
a very soft, nice flavor. 

A Nice Oman Sauoe .—Peel and thialy slice four or five 
onions, put them into a sauoepan with a piece of butter; 
stir the onion until browned; then stir in, slowly, a spoon¬ 
ful of flour, four tablospoonfols of any kind of nice broth, 
a little pepper and salt; boil this for a fow minutes; watch, 
to prevent its scorching; then add a wineglassfol of claret, 
and the same of mushroom catchup. Strain it through 
a hair-sieve. Serve hot. This is a very nice gravy for 
steaks. 

Stewed Haricots, or White Beans .—Beil a teacnpfo] of 
haricots in plenty of water until they are quite soft When 
they are first put on, add a piece of butter or dripping aa 
big &a a walnut, and a small onion, minced fine. By the 
time tho beans are well done, the liquor will be no more 
in quantity than enough to make the gravy. Season with 
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pepper and salt; and if the beau hare not thickened it 
enough, add a little flour. 

To Dress Red Gihbage. —Let the cabbage boil for a short 
time; take out the heart, cut it into piece*, and put it into 
a ctewpan with a piece of butter, and aome salt and pep¬ 
per. Allow it to stow over a moderate Are, stirring it rery 
frequently, so a* to mix it well with the butter. 

DESSERTS.' 

Rick Rice Pudding. —Put a small teacupful of rice to soak 
for two hours in a pint of milk. When it has soaked, put 
it into a saucepan with tho thin rind ef half a lemon and a 
pinch of salt. Let it simmer gently until the rice is soft. 
Put it into a pie-dish to stand to cool, adding, gradually, 
two ounces of fresh butter so as not to oil the butter, and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. Beat up four eggs with half a 
pint of milk, and add a few drops of essence of vanilla, or 
almond-flavoring, mix all together, and bake in a slow oven 
for about half an hour. Candied peel may be put into it, 
or two ouncee of currants or snltanas. In summer these 
things are usually omitted, as the pudding can then bo 
eaten with fresh stewod fruit. 

Children's Fruit Pudding. —Cut slices of broad, and lay 
them in a pie-dish till it is nearly full; pour over enough 
hot milk to soak the bread, then boil some fresh fruit, black 
or rod currants, and raspberries, or all mixed together, with 
nearly half their weight in sugar. As soon as it comes to 
the boil take it off, and pear it over the bread; bake about 
twenty minutes. It may be eaten hot or cold—If cold, it 
should be pressed down by means of a dish placed on it and 
some weight When wanted, it can be turned out By 
adding a little lemon-juice to the soaked bread, the flavor 
is greatly improved. If a nice custard is poured over tho 
cold pudding, it becomes quite a dainty dish. 

Pudding Piet. —Boil for fifteen minutes three ounces of 
ground rice in a pint and a half of new milk; and when 
taken from the fire, stir into it three ouncee of butter and 
four ounces of sugar; add to theeo six well-beaten eggs, a 
grain or two of salt, and a flavoring of nutmeg or lemon- 
peel at pleasure. When the mixture is nearly cold, lino 
some pattypans with thin puff-paste, fill throe parts full, 
strew the tope thickly with currants, (cleaned and dried,) 
and bake for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Sweet Soujfe.—' Tako a pint of milk and as much flour as 
will come to a thick pasto over the stove; keep stirring it 
all the time; add six yolks of eggs and a pinch of salt, and 
as much sugar as you like. Beat eight whites of eggs to a 
froth; stir them all together. To bo put into the oven a 
quarter of an hour before wanting it; the oven must be 
quick. Glaze it with white sugar, and send quickly to 
table. It may be made with ground rice. The riud of a 
lemon, grated, or lemon-juice gives it a nice flavor. 

Cbmmon Plum-Pudding. —Beat together threo-quartera 
ef a pound of flour, the same quantity of raisins, six ounces 
ef beef-*uet, finely chopped, a small pinch of salt, some 
grated nutmeg, and three eggs, which have been thoroughly 
whisked and mixed with about a quarter of a pint of milk, 
or less than this, should the eggs be large. Pour the whole 
into a buttered dish, and bake an hour and a quarter. 

SAWITART. 

Balsam of Honey .—Take balsam of Tula, two ounces, 
gum storax, two drachms, opium, two drachms, honey, 
eight ounce*. Dissolve these in a quart of spirit* of wins. 
The balsam is very useful in hoarseness, and allays irrita¬ 
tion of the lungs. It will often core a cough that is alarm¬ 
ing. Dose, one or two tcaspooqfkls in a little warm tea. 

Cbudte .—Moke a fine smooth gruel of half grits; when 
boiled, strain it, stir it at times till cold; when wanted for 
nee, add sugar, wine, and lemon-pesl, with some nutmeg, 
uncording to taste; you may add, if you please, besides the 
wine, a spoonful of brandy, or lemon-juics. 


Fbr Chilblains. —Boil some turnips, and mash thorn into 
a pulp; put them in a tub or largo basin, and put the feet 
In them, almost as hot as can be borne, for a short time 
before going to bed. Of course, this must be before the 
chilblains are broken. 

Deafness. —Temporary dcafhees may often be cured in 
the following manner:—Mix three parts of sweet oil and 
one of glycerine, and drop into tho car ton drops every 
night. A cure will, in moot cases, soon be effected. 

Fbr Owiu.—Take white pine turpentine, spread a plaster, 
apply it to the corn, lot it stay on till it comos off of itself, 
Repeat this three times. 11 is also good for wounds. 

Fbr the Tuth. —It may not be generally known that povi? 
dered alum not only will often cure the aching of the 
teeth, but will also prevent their decay. 

Fbr Weak Eyes. —Two grains acetate of sine, in two 
ounces of rose-water; filter tho liquid carefully, and wash 
the eyes night and morning. 

TOILET. 

Marrow and Qatar-Oil Pomatum. —Procure two fresh 
marrow-bones, and remove the inarrow carefully out of 
them, put it into cold water until it is quite clean; this 
[ will take three or four days, during which the water must 
be frequently changed. Then put the marrow in a clean 
bowl, dissolve It, and strain it through muslin; after which 
add four ouncee of castor-oil. Beat theee together with a 
[•silver fork until they are almost cold; but before the 
pomade sets, add the scent—half an ounce, if strong, will 
be required. This must not be added until cold, or else it 
evaporates. 

To Make Odd Cream. —-Three ouncee of oil of almonds, 
half an ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of an ounce of 
white wax. These must be melted over tho fire and poured 
into a warm glass sr marble mortar, when as much drange- 
flower or rose-water as the mixturo will take up should be 
put in by degrees. 

Lip Sake. —Spermaceti ointment, half an ounce, balsam 
of Peru, one quarter of a drachm. Mix. It ie not cauleur 
de rose, but it will cure—-often with but a single applica¬ 
tion. Apply a thin coating with the forefinger just before 
going into bed. 

To Soften the Hands. —After cleansing the hands with 
soap, rub them well with oatmeal whilst still wet. Honey 
is also very good, used in tho samo way as lcmon-juico, well 
rubbed in at night. 

Dr. Erasmus Wilson's Hair - Wash. —Two otyicee of eau 
de Cologne, two drachms of tincture of canthnridcs, ton 
drops of oil of rosemary, ten drops of oil of lavender; all to 
be well mixed together. 

WARDROBE. 

To Wash Flannd. —First wash It in two waters, not very 
warm, and withent soap. Take ent tho flannel from the 
water and rub a little soap upon it; put it into a pan, and 
pour upon it a sufficient quantity of boiling water to cover 
it entirely. Let it remain in this for ten minutes or a 
quarter of fin hour, then rub it as usual, using a little more 
soap, if required, so as to make a very slightdather, adding 
a small quantity of blue. After this rinse and take out the 
flannel, wring it, shake it well, and dry it In the open air. 

To Renovate Black Sdk. —Rub tho silk all over on the 
right side with a solution of ammonia and water, (two 
teaspoonftils of powdered ammonia to quarter of a pint of 
warm water,) and smooth it on the wrong side with a mo¬ 
derately bet iron, and the silk will regain a bright black 
appears nee. 

To Fbrfwme Clothes.—Cloves in coarse powder, one ounce; 
cassia, one ounce; lavender-flowers, one ounce; lemon-peel, 
one ounce. Mix and put them into little bags, and place 
them where the clothes are kept, or wrap the cloths* round 
thorn. They will keep off insects. 
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FASHIONS FOB JANUARY. 

Fro. i.—H ouse Dress.—T ho skirt is of white figured 
•ilk. Black velvet basque, trimmed with gimp and jet. 
Hair very much crimped in front, and done up in a heavy 
roll at the back. 

Fio. n.— Carriage Dribs or Greek Silk, trimmed with 
black velvet, edged with a narrow guipure lace. The 
skirt is open at tho side, over a white fluted petticoat. Em¬ 
pire bonnet of white silk, with a veil on one side, and a 
bird on the other. 

Fio. m.— Ball Dress or Blue Silk, trimmed with broad, 
blue ribbon, looped up at one side over a white silk skirt. 

Fio. rv.— Evenixq Dress of Whits Tulle, Puffed. —Scar¬ 
let sacquc, richly embroidered. 

Fio. v.— Homb Dress of Green Silk, trimmed with threo 
ruffles at the bottom, block guipure lace, and white lace, 
put on in tho horseshoe form. Stripod basque, with a 
heod, confined at tho waist with a green silk sash, orna¬ 
mented like the dress. 

Fio. vi.— Carriage Dress of Fawn-Colored Poplin, trim¬ 
med with blue ribbon. Black lace sash. 

Fio. vn.— Paletot of Black Velvet, trimmed with wide, 
black lace. 

Fw. viu.— Black Velvet Cloak, ornamented with black 
lace, gimp, and tassels. 

Fios. ix. and x.—B ack and Front Views of a Black Lace 
Cafe, ornamented with pearl beads. 

General Remarks. —Dresses incline more and more to 
the Princess shape. All the widths are gored; the skirt is 
scant and short in front, and forms a long sweeping train 
at the back. Tho body is plain, with q round waist, nar¬ 
rower than those of last winter, and fhstened at the side 
with a bow or rosette. These bands often havo long lapels 
at the back. The Princess, or Gabriollo dress, has tho body 
and skirt cut in one. These are made qnlte plain in front 
and on the hips, but with throe box-pleats nt tho back. Of 
course, theso are only suitable for high-nocked dresses, 
though we hare seen an evening drees of corn-colored silk 
cut In this way; the body was squaro In tho neck Tho 
loopf*d-up skirts over fancy petticoats still hold their sway 
on the streets; our ladies protesting against the short, 
plain skirt just escaping tho ground, bocanse it looks like 
a school-girl’s. The dross looped up on one side, but 
forming a long train at the back, is very stylish for even¬ 
ing wear; and the under-skirt need be only of a rich mate¬ 
rial where tho upper skirt opens ovor it. 

Round Waists are still tho fashion, worn with belts. 
Basqnes are sometiraos made, and form a pretty variety. 
These light bodies, with the close sloevcs, havo been so 
long worn that it was to bo hoped that some folds, or any 
other addition to tho dress would be made to relieve the 
stiffness, but the style, because it is aa ugly one, we sup¬ 
pose, has not changed. 

Basques are, sometimes, added at tho back only. Those 
basques may be made separately from the dross, tho body 
put on a narrow band, and then worn, or not, at pleasure. 
Tho universal belt, or waistband, conceals tho ribbon, and 
tho basque looks os though it was cut with the bodice. 

Sleeves are long and nearly close at the hand. Some¬ 
times a very small epaulet ornaments the sleeve at the top. 

Embroidery is a good deal usod on dresses. Jet and 
other kind of beads are largely employed in this embroi¬ 
dery. The moot rcmarkablo patterns in hand-embroidery 
are the large, double palm-leaves, worked in Algerian silk; 
the applications consist of black velvet bows worked all 
ovor with steel beads, and the ends of the bows are finished 
off with steel fringe. Pointed straps of black velvet, edged 
all round with small white porcelain beads, are likewise 
fashionable trimmings on dark silk skirts; some straps are 
workod in the center with white silk, in imitation of tho 
pretty little flower, the periwinkle. 


Cords placed at the bottom of the skirts, on the shoul¬ 
ders and sleeves, are ornaments frequently preferred for 
rieh, plain Bilks. 

Broad Stripes are very fashionable, but very unbecom¬ 
ing to short, stout figures; and then not one dress-maker 
in a hundred knows how to fit a body with stripes to look 
well. 

Bridesmaids continue to wear colored flowers or ribbons 
with the white dresses. Bine is the favorite color, though, 
where there are a number of bridesmaids, they vary the 
colors. 

Evening Dresses are made either with sinall berthes, or 
with draperies in the Grecian style. Flounces are certainly 
coming in fashion again. Silk and grenadine dresses, for 
evening wear, are very generally trimmed round the bot¬ 
tom of tho skirt with a deep flounce, with some device or 
ornament placed above it. Short black lace jackets, with¬ 
out sleeves, are worn over low bodies for evening or dinner 
parties. Some of these jackets are made with a tiny hood 
at the back. The hair is dressed in the Grecian or imperial 
stylo—high above the forehead. Flowers, entirely made 
of feathers, will be very fashionable for coiffures this win¬ 
ter. Artistic jewels. In the Byzantine style, continne to be 
in great fhvor; the brooch, bracelet, and doable clasp fbr 
the waistband are chosen to match. Clasps of the same 
stylo, for fastening the draperies of the body and sleeves, 
are also coming into fashion again, as in the time of the 
First Empire; and cameos are in great favor. 

Paletots are rather short, sometimes tight to the figure, 
sometimes rather loose, and others ore «ut at the back 
very much like a gentleman’s walking coat, and orna¬ 
mented with buttons. The styles usually have the addition 
of a waistband. Some have pointed Arab hoods, but these 
are not so general. 

Bonnets are in a variety of patterns. The plain, round 
Empress crown, tho Normandy cap, and the double puffed 
crown, are all popular. There is less trimming than usual 
on the outside of bonnets, but they are made of richer ma¬ 
terials. Cameos, in imitation of gold coin, chains, etc., are 
all used. The long black veils are, also, much worn. 
Ruisxn color is popular for both dresses and bonnets. 

Gilt Ornaments for the Hair havo increased to such an 
extent as to become vulgar. Velvet and ribbons are used 
In their place by the best dressed people. Crystal orna¬ 
ments are as popular ns ever. Amongst new trinkets wo 
must montion buckles, which have quite changed their 
shape. They are being made high and narrow, but with a 
plate entiroly covering the front of them. These are chiefly 
in fine gold and enamel, and In the middle of each is placed 
a cameo or precious stone, or Initials in gold or enamel. 
Most probably these buckles will bo worn at balls. Pend¬ 
ants are more than ever worn round the neck, and aro 
fastened by velvet, knotted behind, and falling in long ends 
down the skirt. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i«—A Little Girl's Dress op Dove-Colored Popuit, 
trimmed with black velvet. White under-body, black velvet 
waistband and Stnorita jacket. Eugenia hat, trimmed with 
Mack velvet and cock's plumes. 

Fig. m.—A Dress for an Older Girl, of Blue Silk, trim¬ 
med with bine velvet of a darker shade. Plaited under¬ 
body of thin muslin. White felt hat, and long ostrich plume. 

Fio. ni.—A Little Girl’sDrbm of Fawn-Coloeed Merino, 
trimmed with straps of Mpe silk. Hat of fawn-color, trim¬ 
med with bine velvet. 

Fio. tv.— Scotch Dress for a Little Boy. —The skirt is 6? 
heavy plaid poplin, jacket of block velvet, And sash of gay- 
plaid silk. Velvet cap, bordered with plaid velvet, mad 
ornamented with cock's plumes. 
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FOB PETTICOAT: IN APPLICATION. 


BRODKRtE ORIENTAL. 



PATTERN FOB BODICE: BACK AND FRONT. 
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RUBENS’ PALETOT: FRONT AND BACK. 
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When like * fair - y scene In yonth The nn - tried world Is spread l>e- 

When one by one onr joys de - part; When hope no more each moment 
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sun - ny skies are smiling o’er ns: When nev - er yot one thought of 

lone - ly ’mid its perished treas - urea: When far from hu - man aid we 



lit - tie then our spirits know The e - Tils of a thoughtless Word. How 

then how bitterly we learn The an-guish of a thoughtless word. Oh, 



bt - tie then our spir - its know The e - Tils of a thoughtless word, 

than how bit - ter - ly we learn The an - gnieh of a thoughtless word. 
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THE LITTLE STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “lOUl’8 FIRST LOVE-LETTER.** 


The rain came down in torrents. The light¬ 
ning blazed, the thunder crashed, the wind 
blew a tornado. Neither I, nor my horses, 
had ever been out in such a storm. 

I was, at that time, a young man of twenty- 
one, who had just been admitted to the Phila¬ 
delphia bar, and was now at the country-seat I 
had inherited. Most of my time was spent in 
the saddle, or, when it was too hot for riding, 
in driving my pair of chestnut-sorrels, whose 
pedigree went back to the Godolphin Arabian. 

Suddenly I heard a childish voice, as if in 
distress. I pulled up and looked around. Under 
a tree, at the road-side, where she had sought 
shelter from the storm, was a little girl about 
ten years old; the most beautiful child I had 
ever seen. She had been out after wild-straw¬ 
berries, to judge from a basket on her arm. 

I threw the lines to my groom and jumped 
down. “Please, sir, won't you take me home?” 
piped the little voice, her big, brown eyes look¬ 
ing at me, half shyly, yet courageously. If 
there had been such a thing as falling in love 
with a child of that age, I Should have lost my 
heart then and there, she looked so arch and 
bewitching. 

I soon had her in my trotting-wagon, pro¬ 
mising to take her home. She was on a visit, 
with her aunt, she said, “at the White House 
on the mountaina favorite resort, as I knew, 
for citizens spending their summers in my sec¬ 
tion of the country. Her shyness soon wore 
off, and she chatted away as if she had known 
me for years. She was still rattling on, when 
we drew up at the hotel, and her aunt, in a 
great fright, came out to receive her. As the 
rain was pouring down, and as there was no 
cover to my wagon, I did not stop to listen to 
the profuse thanks, but drove swdftly down the 
hill, and so homeward. It was not till the hotel 
was out of sight, that I remembered I had not 
asked the name of my little strawberry-girl; 
t %l. XLIX.—7 


and when, the next day, I rode over to inquire 
if she had caught cold, I found she had left for 
the city, her aunt havjng received an unex¬ 
pected summons home. “Mrs. Brown was so 
sorry you couldn’t stay yesterday,” said the 
innkeeper, “or, that she couldn’t wait to thank 
you for taking care of her niece, a poor little 
orphan, sir.” 

Often, that summer, as I passed the thicket, 
where I had first seen the little strawberry-girl, 
I wondered if I should ever meet her in the 
great town. And after I had returned to the 
city, it was months before I gave up the habit 
of scrutinizing every childish face I passed, in 
hopes of recognizing my favorite; for, by con¬ 
stant thinking of her, she had grown*to be such. 
Many a time, in my lonely office, as I Bat look¬ 
ing into the embers of my wood-fire, late at 
night, I indulged in a vague dreaih of educating 
just such a child to be my wife. 

Seven years passed. Gradually the memory 
of the little strawberry-girl grew dimmer. I 
went abroad, visiting every capital of Europe, 
spending a winter up the Nile, and dreaming 
away a month by the famed waters of Damascus. 
On my return, I grew absorbed in my profes¬ 
sion. I took an active part in politics. So 
I had but small leisure for idle reveries. Yet 
the face of my favorite would continually come 
up to me. I had never seen it since that day; 
but I knew that if I did, I should recognize it 
among a thousand. I pictured to myself the 
changes which years had made in it And 
I fancied a tail, willowy figure, graceful as 
Atlanta herself, with wonderful chestnut hair, 
and great spiritual brown eyes. 

One winter, worn down by excessive labor, I 
took a trip to Cuba. The return voyage was 
very rough, and there were few passengers on 
deck until the last day. Then, the near pros¬ 
pect of land, and the subsidence of the gales, 
tempted almost everybody out on deck. I was 
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THE LITTLE STEAWB ERR Y-OIEL. 


leaning over the rail, not far from the stern, 
when I heard a splash, and simultaneously the 
awful cry, “A man overbmird!” I looked down. 
A little head was disappearing in the water 
about midships; whoever had fallen, had fallen 
so close to the wheel, that he had probably been 
killed by the paddles; but a woman’s wild 
scream, “My boy, my boy!” ringing out, sharp 
and shrill, and oh! with such agony, made me 
disregard all this; and I plunged in. I reasoned 
that by the time I could reach the water, the 
lad would have drifted near to where I struck 
it; so that, if alive, and to be saved at all, he 
must be saved by me. Of my ow’d personal 
risk I thought nothing. I was a good swimmer, 
but the chance of thus rescuing a drowning 
person is, under any circumstances, very slim, 
while, with a steamer at full speed, it is too 
remote to calculate. But I did not think of this. 

I remember going down, down, down through 
the dark water, while just below me, an indis¬ 
tinct object, which I knew to be the child, kept 
sinking and sinking, ever beyond my reach. 
At last, with a desperate effort, I grasped it by 
the shoulder. Then began the real peril of the 
undertaking. The boy, instinctively, strove to 
seize me around the neck. If he succeeded, we 
would both, I knew, be drowned. Desperation 
‘ ^ gave him unusual strength, and once or twice 
he nearly gained his object. There was a mo¬ 
ment, indeed, when I was almost tempted to 
throw him off; for my strength was nearly ex¬ 
hausted; anti we were still a long way below 
the surface. But, with a sudden exertion, I 
got him, at last, at arm’s-length, and held him 
there, while I used the other arm in swimming. 
Up, and up we went: it seemed interminably. 
The blood rushed to my eyes. My brain spun 
around. Would we ever reach the upper air? 
Suddenly, the light grew brighter, and we shot 
into the blessed sunshine. I glanced around, 
hurriedly, shaking the water from my eyes, to 
see if I could discover the steamer. There she 
was, a half a mile away, blowing off steam, her 
rails and rigging crowded with people on the 
look-out: and, blessed sight! a boat, powerfully 
manned, was putting off from her side, with 
quick, sharp strokes, that promised speedy re¬ 
lief if we could only be seen. But the waves 
were still running high, and even as I looked, 
a gigantic one lifted itself between me and the 
steamer, shutting her out from sight, while I 
sank, as if shot down an ice-slope, into the vast 
, trough below. It seemed an age before I rose 
on another wave. Then I caught sight of the 
steamer and boat again for an instant: the 
latter lying on its oars, uncertain which way 


to pull. Again the remorseless wave rose be¬ 
tween me and hope; again I sank down into 
the pitiless gulf. Three times I rose and sank. 
The third time* I felt, would be the last. For 
the lad, during all this, had never intermitted 
his frantic struggles, and had now utterly ex¬ 
hausted my strength. That last time, I could 
just feebly wave my right hand in the air, and 
still manage to hold him off at arm’s-length 
with my left. As.1 did this, I thought I heard, 
distantly, a faint cheer, and fancied I saw the 
boat, which had been hanging like a black 
speck on the water, turn and shoot toward us. 
But, at this crisis, when I would have given 
everything to be sure, the boy mado a fresh 
and more frantic effort to clutch at me, which 
succeeded. I felt his arms, in their death-grip, 
twine around my throat; and down we sank, 
like lead, hope and thought and memory leaving 
me together. 

My next recollection, and it is but a faint 
one, is of being lifted over the side of the vessel, 
and seeing a crowd of awe-struck faces look 
at me as I was borne past. It was but for a 
second, when I became again insensible.. But 
among those faces W’as the one which had 
haunted me for years: the great, brown eyes, 
through their tears, beaming on me with in¬ 
finite pity. After that, for hours, all was blank. 
The next thing I recall was hearing the sur¬ 
geon of the steamer say, “He’s coming round, 
thank God!” Then pangs, as of entering into 
a new existence, racked every nerve of nay 
body. But I was able, after awhile, to sit up 
and hear congratulations on my escape, and 
praises of what was called my heroism. Soon 
after, the mother herself came in, leaving her 
darling for a moment. The boy, it seems* had 
been playing, just abaft the wheel-house, when 
he had slipped and fallen overboard, no one 
knew exactly how. “It was a near thing, his 
missing the paddles,” said the captain; “and 
he’d have been drowned, anyhow, if you hadn’t 
leaped after him at once. By Jove, gentlemen, 
it was the finest thing I ever saw.” 

The steamer, long before this, had reached 
the wharf, and most of the passengers had left. 
When I crawled on deck, hoping to see again 
that face, I found no one but the family of tho 
rescued boy; and even they were leaving. In 
vain, that evening, for I was still too weak to 
go ashore, I looked over the list of passengers, 
and cross-questioned the stewardess, seeking, 
to identify the countenance I had recog¬ 
nized. “There had been a dozen young ladies 
about the age I talked of,” she Baid, “and sho 
couldn’t now even tell their names.” And so 
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again I lost my little strawberry-girl. I say j 
again, for nothing could persuade me I had not j 
seen her; and I was more than halt convinced, j 
too, that she had recognized me. “ There was 
a look on that face,” I said to myself, “such as 
I would give worlds to be sure of: a look that 

a woman gives only-But, pshaw 1 what a fool 

I am,” I cried, breaking abruptly off. Yet, 
for all that, cool-headed as men called me, the 
vision of that face, and that look, would come 
back, till now I was thoroughly and hopelessly 
in love with what, if not my little strawberry- 
girl, was a mere vision of the brain. 

And a mere vision, of the brain I came at 
last, reluctantly enough, to consider it. For I 
made inquiries, and in every direction, so that 
if any such person had been on board the 
steamer, I should, I thought, have certainly 
heard of it. My half-waking condition, I was 
now convinced, had misled me. 1 had imagined 
I saw the face I had so often pictured to my¬ 
self; but it had only been the countenance of 
one of the many sympathizing, tearful women, 
who beheld me carried, it was supposed, a 
corpse, along the deck of the steamer. 

Two years later, I was returning from a visit 
to the West. The railroad train was behind 
time, and the engineer was running at his 
highest speed to recover lost ground. The 
cars jolted and bounced along, oscillating from 
tide to side. Suddenly I heard the sharp, 
shrill signal, “down breaks.” We had just 
emerged from a tunnel, and were whirling 
around a turn between high rocks. The door 
of the car in which I sat was flung open, at 
this instant, and a man came rashing to the 
rear. I had seen terror-struck faces, but never 
a face like that. It was literally livid with 
fear. I recognized it, too, ag the face of the 
conductor. I divined, at onee, the character 
of the peril, such as it afterward proved to be. 
Another train was on the track, coming in a 
direction opposite to ours, and the two trains, 
one making thirty miles an hour, and ours forty 
or more, would meet at a velocity of seventy or 
eighty. The conductor knew there was no hope, 
and was flying for his life. 

I drew a long breath and braced myself for 
the shock, not without something of contempt 
for his cowardice. Even in that hurried crisis, 
that mere second of time, I realized how vain 
was his effort to escape. There was a crash as 
of two comets meeting, a thousand flashes of 
light in my brain, and then darkness and obli¬ 
vion.* 

4fter a long blank, it seemed to me as if I 
wasnbeing dragged from among splintered tim¬ 


bers. I opened my eyes, wildly, and saw faces 
looking on me. The most horrible pains fol¬ 
lowed: I seemed to be on Are in every nerve; 
and I lost consciousness again. 

After that I remember nothing, except a suc¬ 
cession of the wildest dreams, and of immitiga¬ 
ble sufferings. I was Tantalus, in water to 
my chin, dying of thirst, yet unable to drink. 
I was Prometheus, chained to a rock, the vul¬ 
ture forever preying on my vitals. I was 
stretched on a rack, while familiars o&me, with 
red-hot pinchers, and tore out bits of flesh. 
Then the visions changed. Pitying, womanly 
faces hovered about me. Soft, womanly fingers 
b&thed my hot brow. Oh! after such nights of 
torture, what bliss merely to feel the ice-cold 
water moistening my burning lips. Among 
these faces, sometimes, came the one which 
had haunted me for years. And once, looking 
furtively around, it stooped suddenly and kissed 
me, a tear falling on my cheek. Then the 
dreams of horror came back: and the wheel of 
fire, on which I was broken limb by limb. 

At last, one day, I woke perfectly sane. In 
a dim way I was conscious of being in a Urge 
and elegant apartment, cool and airy even on 
that sultry summer noon. How pleasant it was 
to hear the rustle of the white curtains. How 
sweet the half spicy smell of the new matting 
on the floor. I was too weak to rise. One of 
my arms was bandaged. My chest felt as if 
crushed in. Feebly turning my head, though 
not without pain, I saw, reading by the win¬ 
dow, a graceful, womanly figure. The alight 
noise I made instantly attracted the reader’s 
attention: she gUnced hastily around, started 
up, and glided from the room. But not before I 
had recognized the face which had haunted me 
for years; the face which had looked out from 
the embers of the fire, which I had seen on 
board the steamer, and which had gazed on me 
with such ineffable pity in my dreams. 

Immediately after, an elderly 'matron entered, 
whose dress and manner were those of a lady 
rather than of a mere nurse. She came directly 
to the bed, lifting her finger on seeing I was 
about to speak. 

“ My niece told me you had woke up,” she 
said, in a soft, motherly voice. “The doctor 
said, last night, the crisis was passed. There, 
not a word yet: your life depends on silence. 
But I will tell you, or else, I fear, you won’t go 
to sleep again, that you are with friends. 1 
am Mrs. Brown; this is my house, and you were 
providentially brought here from the scene of 
the acoident, close by. Your hurts are all doing 
well: with rest and perfect quiet you are sure 
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to recover. And now try to sleep. But first 
drink this.” 

She gave me a cooling draught, as she spoke, 
arranged the pillows and bed-clothes deftly, 
drew the window-curtains so as to shut out the 
glare, and took the seat which had just been 
vacated. I saw that it was useless for me to 
attempt engaging her in conversation: and, in 
truth, my brain was already dizzy with the 
slight mental effort I had made. I was not 
sorry, therefore, to close my eyes and obey her 
instructions. 

From that hour I mended rapidly. But I 
never saw the face I most wished to see. Once 
or twice, early in the morning, I fancied I heard 
a strange voice whispering, out of sight, at the 
head of my bed; but I could never catch sight 
of the speaker. At last came the day when 
I was allowed to rise; and from that time I 
counted the hours till I had the freedom of the 
parlor. The first glance about the room, as I 
entered, showed me what 1 had waited for so 
long. There, blushing and embarrassed, but 
more lovely than ever, was she who had crossed 
my path so romantically twice before. 

“My niece, Miss Grayson,” said Mrs. Brown, 
little fancying all the introduction meant to me. 

How beautiful she was! Just nineteen, with 
great, brown eyes, a broad, Greek brow, and 
that willowy figure, which the Arabs, in their 
Oriental extravagance, compare to a palm-tree. 
When her first shyness wore off, I found she 
had rare gifts of mind, which had been culti¬ 
vated to a very high degree. She was full of 
archness as of old. Her low, sweet laugh was 
like the gurgle of cool waters, the waters of 
Damascus. But I am telling a story, not writ¬ 
ing a foolish rhapsody. 


If ever there was a happy summer it was 
that. When I was well enough, we rode, or 
drove, or walked together, always in the cool 
of the morning, or by the August or September 
moon: at other times, we read, or talked, or 
she played Chopin, or Beethoven, or sang bal¬ 
lads for me. In October, I went to my own 
country home; but it was only to prepare it for 
her reception; and on Christmas-Eve I took her 
to it, with the Christmas moon sparkling bright 
on the snownclad hills around, and my soul full 
of “peace and good-wili to men.” 

“And so you wanted to find me, and educate 
me for your wife,” she said to me, archly, the 
other day. “Well, I am educated, after a 
fashion, you sec; and without any trouble to 
your High Mightiness. You thought I was 
poor, too; what a pity I am rich! Did I also 
think of you? How could a little girl forget 
such handsome horses, or their master? Every¬ 
body knew who you were, and talked of you: 
I compared you to the Prince in tho fairy 
tale, and myself, of course, to foolish Cinder¬ 
ella. In town I often wondered why I never 
met you- But, before the next winter, aunt 
moved away from Philadelphia; and I never 
saw you again till I saw you on the steamer. 
When you leaped overboard, in that brave way, 
I cried for very admiration. Yes! if you will 
make me. confess, I loved you from that hour. 
You were my hero. But, as for kissing you, Sir 
Impudence, when you lay so ill that we thought 
you dying, why you know it’s the craziest and 
funniest delusion in the world.” 

She would deny that kiss, I believe, even at 
the stake. But, for all this, the truest, sunniest, 
darlingcst wife that ever was, is my lixtlb 
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MIRABELLE MAY. 

BY E. R. LADD. 


“As God is your Judge, now tell me true,” 

He said, “am I nothing more to you?” 

She bit her lip till tho blood came through; 

And the prints of her nails were in her hand, 
'While sho trembled so she could hardly stand. 

But proudly answered him, cold and grand. 

“The eagle’s eye may look on the sun; 

’Twcre madness for man such hazard to n»; 

I care not, uot I, for the prize sho has won. 

Bhe has riches, but I hnve pride— 

Go, and claim your golden bride; 

Never shall my name with yours be allied.” 

She trampled her lore in the dust where she stood, 
In her wild, impetuous, passionate mood. 

She crushed out all yearnings for human good; 


And a smile, as they gave the bride away, 

Like that you have seen in tho dying day, 

Broke over tho faco of Mirabelle May. 

She leaned ’gainst tho rude column's fretted stone, 

A very child in her weakness grown: 

But her proud, proud lips uttered never ft moan 
Her hoart it had frozen like ice-bound spring 
Which have hushed ail their musical murmurings— 
For still os death were its quivering strings! 

So Mirabelle toiled in tho noisy mill 

TUI her cheeks waxed white as tho snows, and as Qhill: 

And her pulse, like a worn-out clock, stood still! 

Man’s love, like its object, is but for a day; 

But a woman’s, it grows on its young life’s decay, 

And blossoms eternal, supreme in its sway. 
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I suppose my bark is loud, and sounds 
dangerous; but, after all, it is nothing more 
than sound, if people only knew it, which they 
Jon’t; and so I get the reputation of being a 
•Her, when I am only a barker. 

You might think I was a mastiff, or a bull¬ 
dog, from this commencement; so, perhaps, I 
had better explain at once, and say, I am a 
crusty old bachelor, of an unpleasant age, and 
my name is Philip Bosworth. 

I have reason to believe that several of my 
youthful relatives are sufficiently irreverent to 
call me “Old Bose,” behind my back, alluding, 
probably, to certain peculiarities which I began 
by mentioning; but I don’t care. I have no 
doubt that in my young days I miscalled people, 
too; not having the fear of the bears before my 
eyes any more than the bad boys in Biblical 
history. 

I don’t think many persons were ever very 
fond of roc; and I don’t suppose they ever 
thought I wished them to be; yet, somehow, it 
has been a sort of disappointment to me. But, 
then, you know, thanks to our blindness and 
our follies, and the need we have of discipline, 
life is a long series of disappointments, which 
sensible people learn to take quietly long before 
they reach my age. 

By tlyit you needn’t think I was never in 
love, because I was, and had it without being 
vaccinated; but that’s a great while ago. 

I was young, and I wasn’t handsome; and it 
was not wonderful that, long before I found 
courage to open my mouth, Mary Clavers was 
wooed and won by dashing Launoe Merriford; 
and I had the pleasure of receiving an invita¬ 
tion to their wedding just when I was writing 
verses in her honor. 

But, bless you, the verses were burned ages 
ago, and Mary Clavers has been asleep in the 
ehuith-yard, and Launce beside her, these ten 
years; and nothing will make any difference a 
hundred years from now. f 

Of course, he was a great scamp, and treated 
her dreadfully; and she was as unhappy as 
possible. But he died at last, and she followed; 
and just before she went, I told her I would take 
care of her child—and I don’t think I have 
broken my word. 

Sow, I suppose, I might stop; for you story- 


: reading people have jumped at the conclusion 
; of the whole romance—how I reared the girl, 

: and she grew up lovely and charming, and I 
loved her, and finely gave her to a young hero, 
and ceased grumbling, in order to be {heir 
guard ian-an gel. 

I You are so very clever, it is a pity to spoil 
your idyl, but I must. Unfortunately, the child, 
was not a Betsey but a David—that is to say, 
a boy, and named Philip; and I put him into 
a good school, and kept him there to learn mis¬ 
chief until it was time to send him to college, 
in order that he might graduate in the soience. 

I must say he did his duty. There never was 
a creature with such a genius for getting into 
scrapes, going through boyhood in a perpetual 
penance of black eye, and entering man’s estate 
about as wrong-headed and fiery, and obstinate 
and Belfish, and good-hearted and loveable, and 
< altogether aggravating, ab can well be imaginedy 
s Now, by this time, you have got up another 
> romance. I educated him; I lavished a fortune 
5 on him. No, I didn’t, because ho had plenty of 
\ money of his own; and I growled at him for a 
! young reptile when he wanted to waste it; and 
; he howled at me for an old Turk when I put 
; my broad back between him and the windows* 
out of which he wished to throw it. 

So, when he was twenty-one, he came in 
; possession of his own, and was free to escape 
; my complaints and tiresome lectures; and he 
: was not hypocrite enough, I am glad to sq^r, to 
pretend that he was sorry. 

You need not imagine that he hated me. He 
liked me, in spite of my oddities, and the im¬ 
patience of restraint natural to his age; and 

as for my feelings toward him- Well, I 

needn’t bother to set all this down. 

I never had many things to love, and he w is 
the son of the only woman I ever wanted to 
marry; so, if I did groan at him, it’s not pro¬ 
bable I loved him any the less; though we were 
not at all like people in novels, and I never took 
him to his mother’s grave to tell my story; and 
we behaved pretty much as folks are apt to in 
every-day life. 

But he had his race to run, and his life to 
live, and a hot, impatient temper, and a wild 
imagination, and many an error inherited on 
the father’s side to overcome. I knew that 
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trouble lay before him, but I was quite helpless 
to liv.e his life for him; and nobody ever did 
listen to the voice of experience, and nobody 
ever will; so I conclude it was meant that 
nobody should. 

But there was a great deal of mother in the 
fellow—and it was as good for him as it is for 
vinegar. I never knew him, as a boy, to be 
mean or cruel, or a liar; or to have any faults 
but large ones; so I could have hope, even when 
people declared that he was going to the devil. 
But for that matter, everybody thinks everybody 
else is going there; and, upon my word, when 
I look at my own uncharitableness (according 
to St. Paul’s definition of it) and other people’s 
the same, I should think so, too; only it is so 
evident that the devil has saved us the trouble 
by coming to us. 

But I was saying that Philip was twenty-one, 
and began the world for himself. Before he 
was over tho first mile he went bang into a 
dozen pit-holes, and hurt himself dreadfully; 
and, of course, I said, “I told you so;’* and, 
of course, he ground his teeth over my uncom¬ 
plimentary phrases. 

The most foolish thing he did was half falling 
in love with a girl up in the country, where he 
and I had houses—a girl that belonged to a 
very bad lot; and who, though she was suffi¬ 
ciently well educated, as most American girls 
are, not to shock one by her conversation, as 
people of the poorer classes do in other lands, 
and was really handsome, and could appear very 
well, indeed, I knew was long-headed enough 
to get him into a bad scrape. 
t She was impetuous.and passionate; but there 
was no danger of her coming to grief, unless it 
was worth her while. I know this sounds cruel, 
but it was the truth; and I feared more some 
entanglement that would worry Philip for life, 
than I did any suffering for her. 

It was worse than useless to expostulate; but, 
luckily, business called us away before anything 
unpleasant happened; and I was glad when we 
saw the last of her bold, handsome face. 

’ That winter my nieoe, Helen Mitchell, came 
to live with me; and it wasn’t long before Philip 
forgot all about the summer folly that hod led 
him to the threshold of a great danger. Ho 
fell in love with Helen; and this time all his 
heart and soul were in it, though, from his 
youth and passionate nature, it was more like 
being loved by a tornado than I could have 
wished for my girl. 

I saw with pain and pleasure that Helen, cared 
for him. I had wanted it to happen some time, 
but no£ yet. Philip was too unsettled; he was 


not old enough; he would make her suffer, and 
that I could not permit. 

Hut the mischief was done before I had half 
collected my slow thoughts; they came and 
asked my consent to their engagement. There 
was no reason sufficient for refusing it. I gave 
it conditionally, divided between satisfaction of 
a pleasant hope of mine being realized, and a 
fear that I had not acted wisely after all. But 
I talked plainly to Philip, and he promised any¬ 
thing I wished, in his impatient way; and J 
couldn't see how to make him understan<^the 
importance of the step he had taken. 

Helen was wiser—a good girl—and she 
listened to all that I had to say, and compre¬ 
hended that it was my very affection for Philip 
which made me anxious about him. But I am 
sure, from the first, he resented what he con¬ 
sidered my interference—and the division-wall 
of coldness already began to spring, up between 
us, in spite of my efforts. 

It wasn’t a year before all I had feared came 
to pass. Oh! my poor, wrong-headed Philip! 
It was no use; the fever in his veins would lead 
him astray, and at last I began to be afraid he 
never would get straight, or not till he had 
destroyed every hope of happiness for all 
of us. 

He quarreled with me; he was not just to 
Helen; and then, being angry with himself the 
wild companions and the tempters had more 
power. It’s a story you have heard a hundred 
times. I can’t tell you why he must rush 
Satan-ward when there was so much good 19 
him; but he did, just as you have seen many 
another man as noble and generous, and with 
such grand possibilities in his nature. 

I didn’t talk to Helen, it was no use; I couldn’t 
help her at that time; I could only look cross 
and grumpy when I felt most—and so things 
went on. 

Philip alternated between seasons of dissipa¬ 
tion and remorse4*rage with me, for my silent 
disapproval or poor efforts at advice, which he 
misconstrued in the most ingenious manner. 

But the time came when Helen’s own reason 
told her that it was necessary to take some 
decisive step; when she must separate her life 
entirely from the dream which had so tinged 
its whole current. 

She came to me and told me so in her quiet 
way—so quiet, that many people might have 
thought she didn’t suffer; but I was such an 
odd stick, that the very self-control she exer¬ 
cised, which made her face so patiently sad, 
and her voice, that had all the grief of her 
unshed tears in it, touched me more than all 
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the fainting and high tragedy of a heroine in a “I don't want to think! I am near enough 
sensation novel could have done. mad now! Just repeat that you meant what 

“I know you think I am acting rightly,” she you said in your letter—tkat you throw me off; 
said. “I owe to you, who have been so kind to that you hate and despise me!” 
me, as much as to myself, to end what could “Oh, Philip! I never wrote that! I said 
only bring misery upon me.” I dared not be your wife, but your friend 

She had been telling me that she feared he always!” 
never would get right; that her influence was j: “Dare not, because you are afraid of him!” 
useless, and this shook could make him no “Because I am afraid of God,” she replied; 
worse, it might make him think. “because, my influence is powerless to keep you 

‘•If—if my love could only make him a better from evil.” 
man,” she said, “I could bear any suffering! He went off in one of his insane fits, and said 
I hope, I am sure, it is not cowardioe, or selfish- dreadful things; but he could not move hen. 
ness, that makes me shrink away. I only want “Remember!” he said, “you have done this! 
to do right. It has been very hard; but God I don’t blame you—it is right. I have nothing 
will help me. He does help me. I have written now to keep me back—perhaps nothing would, 
this to him, but he insists on seeing me once I But you shall repent—-you shall; I tell you 
more.” ! that!” 

I tried to say what I could, but it was poor !; “Never, Philip, of having done right! Any 
enough, aqd there was something very damp wrong you might do would give me great 
back of my eyelids; and I felt a suspicious : trouble; but, if a change were possible, it 
choking in my throat that made words difficult must be in you, not me.” 
to get at. It is no use repeating all he said—he was 

“Philip is coming here,” she went on. “I quite mad; and I only wondered how her 
want you to sit in this room, where you can | strength supported her. 

hear every word that passes between us in : Suddenly he dashed out of the room, passed, 
yonder; but, maybe, he had better not see you. ; through the one where I was sitting, on the 
I don’t want to make him angry, or add to his : way to the hall. He was so insane he never 
recklessness. But, oh, uncle! I must have knew what he said when he saw me—I am sure 
rest—rest! This would kill me!” : of that. I was not angry, only afraid his curses 

8 he gave wfly then for a little, and I just < would recoil on his own head, 
opened my arms, and she got into them and Then he was gone, and I was alone with my 
sobbed painfully; but it was soon over. : poor girL She had nobody left but me; and 

I sat still, as she wished me to; and she went <: my narrow life only held her. Mary’s boy had 
into the next room to meet Philip, who entered <; cast me off; I had not been able to keep my 
only a few moments after. promise to her. 

Mistaken and wrong-judging to the last, he: We got over three days—they were hard ones; 
bunt into a passionate torrent of self-reproach and then we learned the worst. Philip had 
and bitter words, rather against me than her; > rushed up into the country; been on a terrible 
but, in their very bitterness* showing more pain : spree; and in the height of it had married Jenny 
than anger. \\ Miles, the old drunken tavern-keeper’s daugh- 

“Hush, Philip!” she said; and there was!; ter; the girl I had done my best to get him 
aomething in her voice which stilled him. ; away from the year before. 

“Don’t say these harsh things, which some time ; It was pretty hard on me. Maybe I don’t 
you may be sorry for. Indeed, nothing we ; show things like some folks; but I am not a 

could say to each other would do any good now. !; Choctaw chief, nor a stoic; and- Well, if 

Only one thing—you must not blame my uncle;' old bachelors have hearts, that nearly broke 
he has not influenced my decision; he has pitied ; mine. 

and loved you always, and will be patient with ;! What that Helen was to me—for somehow I 

you still-” : was quite ill after—just an angel, no leas. 

“He!” interrupted Philip. “I won’t hear : “Uncle,” she said at the first, and never 
about him. It is he who has taught you to be showed that she had deceived herself, “I only 
afraid of me—to distrust me!” ’ feel as if my brother had gone astray. This 

“No one but yourself eould have done that, ; last act would have killed any other feeling if 
Philip,” she answered. “Don’t let us part in it had been there. But I am very, very sorry; 
anger. I think you will be sorry for it after! Oh, it breaks my heart for him and you. Poor 
Philip! if you would only stop and think-” Philip!” 
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I could do nothing. I had been talking a 
good while about a journey to Europe—so Helen 
and I went* and staid two years* She made 
them two happy years—God bless her! and 
then we came back. 

I had heard about Philip; it was a dreadful 
retribution he had brought on himself. I shall 
make the story as brief as possible. 

That girl proved a born devil; and her beauty 
and her brains only made her worse. There 
were no bounds to her temper. The things told 
of her sounded like stories about a lunatic. 

But, Philip, oh, my boy! trouble had done for 
him what I thought it would; it had sobered 
him; it had roused his real self. 

When he found what he had done, he tried to 
make the best of it—but it was hard trying. 
He took the girl away from her old associations; 
but the devil was in her, and would break out. 
She could appear well enough when she chose, 
and was quick to catch any showy accomplish¬ 
ment; but dreadfully extravagant, fond of ad¬ 
miration, tyrannical, and jealous as a fiend; 
and when one ofUhose fits was on her, she did 
not care what, she did, provided she could 
mortify and outrage Philip. 

A weak man would have gone to the bad, 
certain; many a good man would have freed 
himself from her;- but Philip lived on, and bore 
up under it; and, they said, after the first year, 
learned to control himself wonderfully. 

Helen and I talked about him freely enough 
when occasion required; but, for all she was 
so quiet, I could not be sufficiently selfish, in my 
grief for Philip, to run the risk, often, of making 
her suffer. I never did know much about 
women. I could not tell what her placid exterior 
might hide; but I knew there could be no wrong 
thought, no weak thought in my little girl's 
mind. 

That she had suffered terribly I knew must 
be true—suffered the torments of a thousand 
deaths during the months she was trying to 
give him up, when her duty t6 herself and God 
told her it was the only course left. Oh, my 
Helen! oh, my boy I it was all I could say! 

So we came home. It was in the summer, 
and the city was too hot for anybody but a 
salamander to stay in. 

I suppose I use all sorts of odd words; and, I 
dare say, it seems as if I did not feel much. 
Well, well, I can’t help it. I do think we rough 
burs, who have no faculty of expression, would 
deserve compassion, if people only knew how 
muoh we want to get rid of our crabbed exte¬ 
rior, and show what we really feel. But it’s no 
mattqr t 


I was obliged to go up to my country-place 
on business. I made inquiries, and learned 
that Philip and his wife had never been back 
there; and as Helen had chanced never to visit 
the spot, so that there could be no unpleasant 
memories connected with it, I did not hesitate 
to have her accompany me. 

I couldn't have done it if she had ever been 
there with Philip. I had sold the town house, 
where she had known and loved him; but I did 
not tell her the reason. 

Bless my soul, didn't I know every room 
would be haunted to her; that the sight of the 
books they had read together; the quiet cor¬ 
ners where they had sat; the piano on which 
they had played; every sight and sound would 
be a resurrection of the old life—the old, dead 
life, that must never stir in its grave. 

I knew what all that was from experience. I 
am old and ugly, and crabbed an<J gray; but 
there are places I could not visit; poems I could 
not read; songs I could not. bear to this day, 
any more than I could dissect my own heart 
with a surgeon’s knife. 

None of those things should overtake my girl. 
Sell, burn, blot-out; for heaven’s sake, keep as 
much suffering away as possible. 

We went up into the country—a lovely, ro¬ 
mantic spot; and Helen was delighted with it, 
and we concluded nothing wiser could be done 
than to pass the rest of the summer there. She 
was always happiest in the country. She loved 
it like it a poet, or a painter; but what did she 
not love and appreciate that was beautiful or 
ennobling ?—my Helen, my dear girl! 

We had been there a week—just a week. 

It was almost twilight. I had been writing 
in the library. I had finished, and begun to 
wonder where Helen was, when she came up 
the verandah steps and entered by one of the 
glass doors. 

“Oh! there you are* Mrs. Dankins!” said I, 
for I called her all sorts of absurd names. 
“Maybe you don’t know I am tired, and want 
my tea. What a gadabout you are; and you’ll 
never be better!” 

“Yes, here I am,” she said; but though she 
spoke very quietly, I knew something had hap~ 
pened. 

I got up and went to her—I had grown as 
nervous and fidgety as an old woman. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “Helen, 
Helen, what has happened?” 

She smiled and kissed me. 

“Don’t be frightened—I was only surprised. 
I have seen Philip.” 

“Philip here?” I cried. 
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“Yes; Fll tell you how it was. Oh, poor 
Philip!” 

“Is he bo changed?” I asked. 

“Oh! so changed; but let me tell you.” 

I pulled her gently on to my knee as I sat 
down, and turned my face away. Somehow I 
thought she would rather not be looked at just 
then. 

But she understood; and taking my head in 
both her hands, she looked full in tny eyes. 

“No, no, uncle,” she said; “it isn’t what you 
think. Oh! I am not so wicked! I felt as if it 
was my brother—no, as if it was a dead man I 
had known. Uncle, uncle, the old life has left 
no such wicked traces.” 

“I am sure of that,” I answered, and I 
choked. “But you saw Philip?” 

“I had gone out of the grounds, down into 
the grove on Mr. Archer’s land, and just as I 
got to the .brook, who should I find myself face 
to face with-•” 

“Philip! And so changed?” 

“Yes; but, uncle, it’s a nobler face—a better 
one! He looked as if he would sink in the 
ground; but in an instant he held out his hand. 

“ ‘This is very unexpected, Miss Mitchell,’ ho 
said. 

“I told him we did not know he was there. 
I said I knew you would be glad to see him— 
that he looked ill.” 

“Was he angry?” 

“Oh, uncle! his face looked like death! He 
Smiled and said, 

“‘Helen, the old life is gone—I can’t call it 
back! It is impossible for me to explain; but 
it would not be well for me to know any friends 
of that time; but tell my guardian that it is not 
from the feeling he thinks. He’s a good man— 
God bless him!’” 

I choked worse than ever, and said, 

“Oh! my boy, my boy! What else, Helen?— 
oh! what else, Helen?” 

“He began to say something about my for¬ 
giving him. I don’t well know what, when at 
that moment a woman burst Oh us Hke a whirl¬ 
wind.” 

“That wife of his?” 

“Yes—yes! She looked like a beautiful fiend. 
Her hair was down; she had a stick in her hand. 
I do think she was going to strike me when he 
sprang before her. She began to rave like a 
lunatic. Oh! I can’t tell you; said we had met 
by appointment- 

“ ‘Go away,* cried Philip; and I ran off shut¬ 
ting my ears. Oh, uncle! I looked back once, 
and she was trying to throw herself into the 
brook, shrieking and tearing her hair.” 


Helen stopped, trembling all over; but when 
she saw how I suffered, she said, the thoughtful 
darling, 

“1 thought it better you should know. We 
will go away—for Philip’s sake; it might make 
it worse for him.” 

She kissed me, and went out of the room. 

She had hardly closed the door, when I heard 
some one ruBh up the steps; and into the library 
dashed that wretched creature* Jenny Miles, 
looking, indeed, like a mad woman, with her 
hair down, and her eyes blazing. 

“Curse this house,” she oried, “and you and 
her! I would come—I will say it If she 
stands in my way, I’ll kill her; the wretch!” 

She raved like a Bedlamite; but she didn’t 
know me. I was cool as a cucumber in a 
minute. I just sat and looked at her till she 
was out of breath. 

“Young woman,” said I, when she couldn’t 
interrupt, “I have one thing to say—you set 
foot on my land again, and I’ll arrest your 
father for a theft; and I’ll have you put in a 
mad-house in spite of anybody.” 

She got her breath, and began to call me 
names. 

“Shut up,” said I, “or, by the living Itord, 
to jail you go before you are a night older/’ 

She saw I was in earnest, and off she went 
into outrageous hysterics! and just then in .flew 
Philip, he had followed her in a fright. 

She did not oppose him when he took her 
arm and drew her away, with his death-like 
face* only howled and ihoaned. I couldn’t 
speak. I went up to him and caught his hand; 
he wrung mine, motioned me to let him go; and 
he and his wife disappeared. The next day 
Helen and I left the place. 

Before I went, I managed to seo Philip. It 
was a brief interview, and very quiet. 

“Leave her,” I said; “it wbuld be just in the 
sight of God and man.” 

But he shook his head. 

“I must pay my penalty,” he answered. Oh! 
the hollow voice! Oh! the worn face! 

“She would kill herself; I can’t have & muf- 
der on my soul. Don’t ask it.” 

“People with such tempers don’t kill them¬ 
selves,” said I. 

“You don’t know her; she has poisoned her¬ 
self once—she would again. Lot me go; I can 
bear it; I deserve it. God bless you for a good 
man!” 

He hurried away, and I went back to Helen; 
and we started on our journey. I did not tell 
her of the scene of the previous evening, or of 
my conversation with Philip. 
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We did not often talk of him—it was of no j 
use now—we knew the worst. But I lived in j 
agony; I expected every week to hear that the \ 
woman had killed him or herself, or driven him j 
utterly desperate. 

Incredible as it seemed, the creature loved 
him. Philip told me a little that day; many 
things I learned long after. Maybe there were 
the seeds of insanity in her mind; there may 
be temperaments so disorganised, that in God’s 
sight they ore no more accountable than those 
we call lunatics. Let us believe the best we 
oan; this human nature is a fearful thing! 

Another year passed. I am close to the end. 

I went up to the country-place again on busi¬ 
ness as before; but this time alone. 

I don’t stop to tell you about my Helen—I 
can’t doscribe her. She grew beautiful and 
noble every day—body and mind developed 
into a perfection I have never seen equaled. 

While I was there, Philip’s wife came to visit 
her father. She had started off without her 
husband’s knowing where she had gone; after 
one of her insane fits, when seven times seven 
devils had possession of her. 

She stayed a week with the old man; then 
Philip found where she was, and came on, too. 
She was glad to see him; had a spasm of loving 
him. The very next day she got into a fury 
with her father, because he wouldn’t get the 
wagon ready for her to drive somewhere just 
at the moment she wanted to go. 

Philip was absent; away to the barn she 
flew, tumbled out two or three bags of wheat 
that were in the oarriage, fell down insensible, 
and was taken bock to the house. 

That night her baby was born dead; and be¬ 
fore the day broke she had passed, shrieking, 
and bereft of her senses, into another world. 

I was there all night. Philip sent for me. I 
can’t tell you how horrible it was. 

Just before she breathed her last, she cried 
out suddenly, 

“ Over the black water—oh, so black! Philip, 

Philip! I loved him! Our Father who- Oh! 

the black water!—in heaven—forgive-” 


— -- -— 

She fell back on the pillows, and a sort of 
peace Bettled over the convulsed features. 

Wo cannot tell how it was, but we can hope 
that, in that last moment of delirium, the 
thwarted, dwarfed soul struggled toward the 
light; and We can leave her in His hands, who 9 
when he walked this earth, condemned no sin¬ 
ner, and bade us beware how we cast the first 
stone. 

After the funeral I wanted Philip to go home 
with me; but he Bhook his head. 

“ Forget these years,” I urged; “ if you erred, 
you have atoned. Come with me.” 

“Not yet,” he answered; “I can’t forget yet. 
I have been too thoroughly degraded and humi¬ 
liated. Let me go away—let me make a life 
and an aim for myself.” 

I understood his feeling, and allowed him to 
go, though it wrung my old heart to say fhro- 
well. 

It was a long time before he came back. Oh! 
a long, long time. And it never was tie Philip 
of other days that oame. 

A man, purified by great suffering, and an 
earnest work. Oh! the good, great soul of him! 
A man, honored and admired far and wide; 
even to look in whose face was like a promise 
to the weak and faltering. 

Helen was with me still, my eyes, ears, and 
! right-hand. I can’t tell you what she was to 
! me. 

I There was 'no pain or restraint in the meet- 
\ ing; they were calm as brother and sistes. I 
t could Bee that Philip had no shadow of hope in 
his mind—did not even suffer himself to dwell 
> on such a thing; but, bless your soul, even then 

I saw- Oh I it’s no matter. 

| Years and years ago! Hark, what is that? 
\ Why, the laugh of Philip’s noble boy. Como 
\ to the window. There they are, the boy and 
i the girl, with her angel eyes. 

| Look yonder—yes, hand-in-hand, smiling 
! down on the little ones, young no longer, but 
[ beautiful with a beauty youth never possessed. 

Certainly, of course; why that is Philip and his 
1 Helen! 


AH, WELL! 


BT CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLS 


l 


IB an old city attic, too poor for the rat. 

With her work at her feet, a pale sewing-girl eat 
ttneing orer a garland of violets eere, 

On which glistened a dew-drop—or was it a tear? 

’Twaa a tear 1 In the landscape of fancy she saw 
A ohild with the features her iniancy wore; 


Those violets gath’ring where warbled a rill, 

As it cheerfully toiled at the wheel of a mill. 

Ah, well I when life’s foliage grows sere for os all. 
Some bird lingers in it the Spring to recall; 

Though its scenery lies dead in its cold shroud of snow. 
Boms violet of mem’ry still blossoms below. 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 
CONTINUED FROM PASS 46 . 


CHAPTER RJI. 

It was two weeks since John Van Epp had 
sailed. Berenice, sitting on the step of the 
porch, in the evening twilight, with Phil on 
her knee, had a misty picture floating before 
her of a stoop-shouldered, thin-foced little man, 
in sailor’s dress, standing by the wheel of a 
ship, looking back through that very twilight 
to the western sky, with that look of unspeak¬ 
able thirst and tenderness that was in his face 
as he went from her. 

She had been singing to Phil; but the song 
dolled down, broke, and then stopped. She 
went on patting his shoes, as she had done, 
keeping time. 

As she sat there, Dr. Sinnett joined her. * She 
welcomed him with a quiet smile. She had 
been glad to hear him say that morning he 
wished to stay another week; he seemed so 
quiet, gentle, and meek a man, grown old for 
Borne time—his hair quite gray. He and Phil 
took long, quiet walks every day; and when he 
brought the boy back, generally asleep in his 
arms, would go in for a few moments and 
chat with the mother. Penetration was one of 
the points in which Mrs. Van Epp prided 
herself; and she had tested this man, she 
thought, and approached him. He talked with 
her about higher subjects than she had been 
accustomed to since her marriage. Her mind 
grasped eagerly at some work outside of house¬ 
keeping. It had been lying follow too long. 
Even this intercourse with a man of culture 
like the doctor, who lived in the world, and had 
kept pace with its surface-currents of know¬ 
ledge, had refreshed and invigorated her. 

While she talked with him, Phil jumped off 
of her knee, and made his way to a man who 
was lying on the grass, smoking, within ear-shot 
of the porch—a tall, lazy figure, in clothes of 
flashy make and color, his head surmounted by 
a shock of fierce red-hair. It was the guest 
who had been boarding at the farm-house before 
the other men came. He generally did little 
but lounge about the shore with the fishermen, 
or smoke in the field, as now. Phil and he 
were friends, however. When Mrs. Van Epp 
rose to go in, “Tell the doctor I want him,” he 
said, to the boy, not rising from his recumbent 
posture when the other approached him. 


“Sinnett,” he said, lazily raising his head on 
one arm, and looking in the doctor’s face as he 
stood before him, “what is your game here?” 

The two men knew each other, it was evi¬ 
dent, though previously there had been no sign 
of recognition. The doctor’s face had lost color 
with every step toward the man. He laughed 
nervously. 

“Game ? ^ea air, fresh oysters, a pleasant hour 
with these good farm-people, such as I passed 
just now. What do you mean, O’Neil?” feebly. 

“Nothing,” as lazily as before. “Only to 
let you know I saw you had taken the field for 
prey. Here, Phil, you dog,” pulling him up, 
“tell this man Corny O’Neil’s taken a fancy t© 
you and the good farm-people; and that Corny 
O’Neil is pretty much the sam# fellow he used 
to be.” He spoke with a slight brogue, watch¬ 
ing the doctor with a keen, furtive eye, m spite 
of his careless manner. 

Sinnett made no direct reply, but stood, 
uneasily, leaning against the fence, picking off 
bite of bark; and, presently, after joking -with 
Phil, began talking of the politics of the day, 
in which O’Neil joined, in the same indolent, 
indifferent fashion. 

During this interview, Jane Grierson sat 
alone on the stoop, looking down toward the 
beach, where Olive stood, her finely-monlded, 
lithe figure, thrown in bold relief against the 
gray sky. Jane was such a woman as yon meet 
in a hundred young girls on the street; tnafle 
up of a delicate, weak face, a figure with count¬ 
less winning little tricks of pose and gesture, a 
contracted brain, and a womanly, loving heart. 
She looked lonely, Corny O’Neil thought, drag¬ 
ging his slow length up from the grass. He 
threw away his segar, and coming up, wasted 
on the silly school-girl a stock of anecdote and 
jokes that would have struck fire at every touch 
through a whole evening at the club—for O’Neil, 
with his Irish wit, and vagrant habit, was a 
favorite among men in town. Jane smiled 
patiently, being both perplexed and annoyed. 
She hardly understood the use in nature for 
coarse, loud-voiced object* like this. 

Just then Wharton crossed the sands to join 
Olive, according to his daily custom. Jane 
; smothered a sigh. The handsome young lawyer 
' had secretly touched her heart. 

■* 113 
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“Your friend is a curiously attractive 
woman,” said O’Neil, critically regarding the 
strollers on the beach, having followed the 
direction of Jane’s eyes. She roused into 
interest at the word. . * 

“Her features are not regular,” She hesi¬ 
tated. “Her nose-” 

The Irishman hid a'smile. “Certainly; nose, 
and mouth, and light eyes—all bad as it is 
possible to be. But it is not the great beauties 
of the world, Miss Grierson, for whom men 
have crossed swords and died. It’s a some¬ 
thing in temperament, in manner, which makes 
you fancy you alone are akin to the woman, and 
all the outside world strangers. Magnetism; 
what you please. But, by George! this sea¬ 
foundling has it!” 

“Do you mean,” said Jane, her heart begin¬ 
ning to feel like a lump of ice, “do you mean 
that Olive has so magnetized her companion, 
yonder? Would he sacrifice life for her, as 
you said?” 

(KNeil laughed. “He may sacrifice the 
chanoe of a wealthy marriage up in town, 
which is more to Nat Wharton. It is a genuine 
passion which he has conceived for the girl; 
and a fellow like that gratifies his passion be¬ 
fore his interest.” 

Late that night, Wharton, coming out from 
the house, found Sinnett pacing about in the 
moonlight, chewing tobacco contemplatively; 
his hands clasped behind him, his head down. 
“You wanted me, doctor?” he said. 

“Yes;” but walked on in silence, as if yet 
undetermined how to begin. 

“Who is this fellow, O’Neil?” demanded 
Wharton, to give him time. 

The doctor’s face kindled into a new expres¬ 
sion. “You ought to know him. He is a brief¬ 
less attorney up in town; hangs round the lower 
oourt-e; drinks hard of late, I fancy. A fellow 
of no weight.” 

“I thought,” said Wharton, with a shrewd 
Smile* “you watched each other like two dogs^ 
Who had tried a tussle before-” 

“O’Neil? Bah!” interrupted Sinnett, with a< 
constrained, anxious laugh. “A mere fop! I 
employed him once to collect a claim, I be¬ 
lieve; so far our acquaintance extends, but 
no farther.” He saw Wharton’s unconvinced 
sneer, but was silent. 

They walked on, free of the pine-woods arfd 
marshes, out on the white shining beach, where 
nothing could he heard bnt the cry of the surf 
bn the shore. Wharton lighted a segar. “It 
grows late,” he said. “Had we not better 
come to business?” 


The doctor took his arm, coughed once or 
twice irresolutely. It was tho first time in his 
life he had taken any one into his confidence in 
a scheme; and yet he never had planned one as 
broad or important as this. But Wharton was 
his manand even were he not suitable, it was 
too late to disentangle him from this matter. 
Better take him into full partnership. 

“I only thought,” he said, at last, “that this 
was a lonely, forgotten corner of the world.” 

“And you brought me out here to tell mo it?” 

“And that it was curious to see a gay fellow 
from the city wasting so many days here?” 

“And I,” retorted the other, “have wondered 
if business flagged in the office, that your own 
furlough was indefinitely extended.” 

The men were silent a moment, walking on, 
side by side, with now and then a furtive glance 
at each other. 

“It is hardly fair, Wharton,” said Sinnett, 
frankly, “to propose an exchange of confidence. 
Your secret is mine already—though it is a 
young man’s story, by-the-way, which I would 
have thought you had read long ago. My secret 
is my own. I can give or keep it at pleasure.” 

“Hardly. A plot is half guessed when we 
discover that there is one. From the moment 
your eyes first rested on.Berenice Yon Epp, I 
knew that the purposes and hopes of your life 
were mixed in someway with the people of this 
farm-house. I have no wish nor right to ques¬ 
tion farther, unless their interests and my own 
become mingled. If they do, I give you fair 
warning, I will sift your scheme to the bottom, 
and balk it.” 

Sinnett laughed, low and uneasily. “Love 
has imparted a semblance of sincerity to you, 
Wharton. It is novel and not unbecoming.^’ 

“We understand each other,” quietly said 
Wharton. “There is no need of quarrel be¬ 
tween us. You have studied Mrs. Van Epp 
now assiduously, doctor: what is the result?” 

“A very peculiar woman,” guardedly; “ queer 
and unusnal in mind as in style of beauty.” 

“But what can you make of her?—or, rather, 
what can you make of her husband, when he 
returns? I saw him: and, meek as he looks, 
youTl find him a flinty bit of rock, when you 
try to work him.” 

“I have a year in which to do all I wish. 
Before that time I shall have no cause to drend 
John Van Epp. I will have the woman like 
wax in my hands in a month’s time. And after 
all, Wharton, though I don’t deny it is for ray 
own gratification I take this woman’s fate into 
my hands, I conscientiously believe I contribute 
to her true well-being.” 
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Wharton laughed; but Sinnett went on ear¬ 
nestly, the fingers of one hand fumbling his 
close-shaven chin. He thought he spoke truth. 
If there were any act of treachery in his pur¬ 
poses for Berenice, he had not given it shape 
and life without coloring it into a semblance of 
virtue; and that more for his own pleasure and 
ease of conscience than for any other motive. 
No man ever endured or embraced evil in its 
naked deformity. 

“Sneer if you will, Wharton,” he §ai<L “It 
would be for her positive benefit to remove her 
from this torpid life among these Jersey water¬ 
men, and give her a chance to try the world as 
it is. She is lost here. She has beauty and 
wit enough to push her way into a good class 
of society in a city. But so far, theae lazy boors, 
with whom she has lived, have almost dragged 
her down to their own level. I include John 
Van Epp, her husband, a sordid clod, like the 
. others. Upon my soul, instead of being a crime, 
it is a praiseworthy deed to take her out of the 
power of such a man.” 

Wharton was silent. “One error you have 
fallen into,” he said, at last, as if pursuing his 
own thoughts, heedless of what the other had 
said. “Whatever be the disposition you mean 
to make of this woman, you have presumed too 
much upon influencing her by flattery. You 
have not found the weak point when you touch 
her beauty.” 

“No,” eagerly. “You do not understand, 
Wharton. I leave nothing to chance, or to even 
my Influence, though I hope to make that work. 
But I have her cornered, sir, hemmed in; there’s 
but one road for her to take—but one: and 
that soon. I’ve not been idle this week; I have 
my agents at work, and now for my partner. 
It is no trivial scheme, I warn you. If you aid 
me, I promise you there shall be no more need 
for drudgery in that den of yours; and you 
shall marry whom you please—the mermaid up 
at the house, yonder, if you choose.” 

“Let us hear the scheme,” said Wharton, 
dryly; and the two men, lowering their voices, 
walked on into the heavy mist. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Thk north-east winds brought autumn early 
to the lee-coast that Bummer. The short, salt 
grass, that covered the fields about the farm¬ 
house, grew yellow and crisp; the cedar woods 
put on their gray, defiant winter coat; while 
in-doors, great wood-fires began to crackle and 
^arkle on every hearth. Yet no fire could 
drive out the all-conquering fog. It drove in 
Vox.. XLIX.— 8 


compact masses np from the sea, across the 
marshes, inland; it clung in mildew and green 
patohes to the house front; it made the doors, 
tables, the very fire-irons clammy and dim with 
damp. But, in spite of these muddy vapors, 
good fires and broad hearths give a fuller sense 
of snugness and home here, than they can in¬ 
land; for outside lie the melancholy marshes, 
and beyond them that eternal unsheller, the 
sea. 

Berenice Van Epp felt this in its full mean¬ 
ing, as she drew up her arm-chair and table to 
the fire, one afternoon, a week after the time 
when our last chapter ends. She was warmly 
dressed; but about her plain collar, her straight 
hair, the very set movement of her face and 
hands, one could mark a certain air of severity 
and preparation. Two or three heavy account- 
books, pens and paper, lay systematically ar¬ 
ranged on the table. Phil had been dismissed 
to the kitchen, for Berenice had received a mes¬ 
sage through Joe, the cow-boy, that morning, 
that she “be to see Mr. Cozzens that day at 
sharp four;” and as he had delayed coming for 
three weeks past his time, she was more than 
ever anxious to see him. Of this wiry little 
attorney, who was coming to meet her this 
afternoon, she knew nothing, except that he 
Bpoke with the nasal drawl of the people of 
that district; that he held all the legal business 
of that county in his hands; but had time for 
fishing or crabbing in the season. She wrote 
him down, therefore, as unable and inefficient 
as the rest. 

She was in no pleasant mood to meet him. 
For nearly a century the Sutphens had held 
the first place in the county; drawn the largest 
rents; kept the best table; driven the fastest 
horses; and had ruled over the smaller class of 
farmers as only the upper family in a county 
town does rule. But since John Van Epp, as 
her husband, bad been their representative, the 
old glory had gone down into insignificance, 
into an economy, fit, as she bitterly thought, 
only for pauperism. The accounts her hus¬ 
band had left had made her cheeks flame with 
rage and conten\pt as she turned page after 
page. A dreary catalogue of miserly savings; 
here a penny, there a penny. Let Cozzens ex¬ 
plain it, if he could; but after that her plans 
were laid; she would show John Van Epp, on 
his return, that the. Sutphen blood was still 
liberal and free in its flow; the house should 
now, and hereafter, take its proper place in the 
county; she would withhold from herself no 
means of culture, no gratification of taste or 
talents—talents which her intercourse with Dr. 
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Sinnctt had proved to her she possessed. Back 
of all this foreground of promised change lay 
the chances of removal to the city, which, within 
a week or two, had become to Mrs. Van Epp a 
very Canaan of content and enjoyment. If her 
husband had never perceived that she was 
fitted for a broader, fuller grade in life than 
that afforded by the society of Jersey farmers, 
others were not so blind. Her plan Was dis¬ 
tinct enough. She would rent the old home¬ 
stead, and with the income, which must be 
theirs, though John had engulfed it so myste¬ 
riously from year to year, she would take a 
house in town, give Olive and Jane opportuni¬ 
ties for improvement which she never had re¬ 
ceived, and achieve a place in society which 
would enable her to “make a new man of her 
husband at once,” as she termed it, when he 
came back. Poor Berry! her ambitions and 
air-castles are vulgar /md tawdry enough; but 
when we come to try the stuff our own are built 
of, perhaps they are not as different, after all. 
However, with the prospect of.patronizing Coz- 
zen8 to-day, and her husband hereafter, she 
was a very happy woman. 

She smoothed down the folds of l^er thick, 
g.ray dress, and looked at the point of her dainty 
slipper complacently, as she heard the old sorrel 
mare of the lawyer canter over the sandy road, 
punctual to the moment. Glancing out, she saw 
the old man, in his shabby great-coat and 
scraggy cap, cross the stile, and come up to the 
stoop with a short, jerky step. As he came in 
she rose to receive him. 

She soon said, taking the initiative, “There 
is but little, I suppose, Mr. Cozzins, to arrange 
between us. I have made my plans for the 
disposal of the income, during my husband’s 
absence, and shall not require any assistance 
in carrying them into effect. I wish, however, 
to receive from you an exact estimate of the 
average proceeds of the runs of the schooner; 
and I wish Dorkitt to understand that I will 
hold him responsible fer them; said proceeds 
to be paid into my hands. I desire, also, that 
all interests from my own property, and all 
yields from the farm, or river, shall be delivered 
promptly to me.” 

“In plain words,” said Cozzens, chafing his 
knees with his hands, “ypu want old Nick 
Cozzens to stand aside, and give up the reins 
into your own fingers, my good woman? You 
don’t quite approve of the way I and John 
Van Epp have managed matters, eh? There’s 
been a deficit in the treasury, and you want to 
know who pocketed it?” 

Mrs. Van Epp sat silent, holding her lips 


firmly set; her face had grown crimson at his 
tone, which was almost insolent. 

“If there is any question between my husband 
and myself, it is between ourselves alone,” she 
said. “With regard to your other query, I 
do intend to assume the entire control of my 
husband’s business during his absence.” 

He laughed. “And these plans of yours, 
now? May I trouble you for them? I’ve some 
curiosity that way, I acknowledge.” 

“ They matter nothing te the business in hand, 
Mr, Cozzens, which is, for you to render your 
report.” 

The old man, who had been stretched lazily 
across the fire-place, suddenly drew himself up, 
his face pale, as though it had been cut with a 
whip-lash. “You shall be gratified, my good 
woman,” he said, in a shrill, sour whisper; 
“you shall be gratified.” He sat, stooping over 
the table as he spoke, -shuffling and classing 
some papers with angry haste. Then placing - 
them in a pile before him, sat up, cool and 
grave, looking her sharply in the eye. • “I be 
to make a report, ye said? Give an account of 
my stewardship; I and John Van Epp—for I 
know that ye suspect one as the other. I’ve 
seen it this year and more, by the fear the 
man had ye’d find out the half of his stinting 
and scraping; and him doubly tender and 
watchful of ye always. I think it be time ye 
heard the report—an’ much good may it do ye. 
Berry Sutphen—for a Sutphcn ye are—there’s 
not a tinge of the good, generous Van Epp blood 
been borrowed by ye. Ye’se jealous an’ hard, 
and wasteful of your money for show an’ for 
yourself, like them that went before ye.” 

Mrs. Van Epp listened in a silence which 
she intended to be dignified, but at heart she 
quailed. The old man had cause, or he dared 
not threaten thus. 

He became more quiet, fell into a more busi¬ 
ness-like tone, glancing sharply over the papers 
as he spoke. His listener sunk back in her 
chair, indifferently, as he began, and then 
rising, coming forward, and leaning on the 
table, white and breathless as he proceeded. 

“I wanted this report to be made to you, my 
good woman, long ago. I saw no use in wearing 
your husband’s life into the grave, keeping it 
secret, for fear of giving you an hour’s hurt. I 
said-” 

“If,” she interrupted, “all this preamble 
signifies that, by any unlucky venture of John’s, 
my property has been sacrificed with his own, 
you were right in wishing him to tell me. I 
would have stood ready to forgive. I would 
have worked hand-in-hand with him till death,” 
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her eyes filling with tears, partly with a sincere childhood, with the mother whom she never 
love for her husband, partly touched by the named. 

picture of her own magnanimity. She stood motionless, therefore, leaning on 

“Would you?” said Cozzens, with a con- the table with her knuckles as Cozzens went on, 
temptuous laugh. “I doubt he’d work better raising this ghost of her old disgrace, in a new 
the farther off yer hands were. The Sutphens and worse form than any that had gone before, 
never were good helpers of any but them- “She teas your mother, Mrs. Van Epp,” he 
selves.” said, not unkindly; “so we’ll pass over the 

She had no reproof ready; the dread of what- story briefly as we can. But you know what 
ever secret he held paralyzed her tongue. manner of woman she was, and can judge 

“John,’* he proceeded, “finding that the whether it be a likely tale or no. In one of 
truth could be hid no longer, but be to be told, her last winters, which she spent in New York— 
left it to me. I’ve helped him drag through, you remember those winters?” 

And then, John’s been like one of my own boys Berenice replied by neither sound nor motion, 
since he was a duck’s height. I never mistook “Well, in one of those winters, after Grier- 
that fellow; though father and wife went agin eon’s death, she tried speculating in stocks, in 
him, I knowed John Van Epp to be true grit, order to repair some of the breaks she had 
an’ that to the back-bone. Weil,” after a : already made in her income. She was country¬ 
breathing space, “I’ve not much to tell; one; born and bred, like yourself, Mrs. Van Epp, and 
or two directions # to carry out. The schooner, just as incapable of business. Of course, she 
two skiffs, the horses, (except old Jerry, whe’ll became the prey of sharpers; but she managed 
do for ploughing, if you’ve the good luck to to hush the affair until after your marriage.” 
have any ground to plough,) all to be sold by? “She died soon after that/’ said Berenice, 
public vendue, two weeks from to-morrow, with dry lips. 

I sent the advertisements in before I started? “Yes; but not until she had told your hus- 
from home this morning.” band her secret; and to pay the debt, and thrust 

“What do you mean by this, Mr. Cozzens?” off the disgrace from.her and you, he mortgaged 
said Berenice, her lips trembling in spite of the farm and schooner. You know how hard 
herself. “If it is a joke, I do not appreciate ; he has worked to clear this off. He’s had good 
it. My husband would sooner part with the luck with his runs, too, John had. But it all 
very homestead than the schooner; his father ; wouldn’t do. Simmons will foreclose in April, 
built it.” ; After the matter is settled, there will be enough 

“Yes, yes, I know. But he hasn’t the choice ; to keep you with decency until John returns; 
as to which Bhall go first. The mortgage on not more than that. This voyage to China was 
the house and farm falls due in April next; and : his last chance; but it came too late to save the 
Simmons swears he’ll foreclose. So far, I can farm—and Simmons will never let him get it 
find no loop-hole of escape,” speaking half to back; he’s been as sharp after it as a hawk for 
himself, his brows knitted, anxiously. a herring.” He stopped for a reply; but none 

“There is no mortgage on the place,” gasped coming, he shuffled uneasily in his chair, rattled 
Berry, getting up, her hands catching at each the papers. “I brought the documents along, 
other convulsively. What unknown gulf of thinking you would like to see for yourself.” 
trouble was opening before her? She shook her head. She didn’t cry, aB other 

“It has been kept from you; but I’ll make women would have done; she only sobbed with 
it clear enough. Your remembrance of the a sort of dry tears. 

Sutphens’ generous way of dealing in money ;j He looked at her curiously as she stood, for 
matters will doubtless help you.” a minute; but she did not seem to know he was 

“You will spare allusion to my family as you there. “So, that’s the end of it,” he said at 
proceed,” she said, roused to resistance at last, last, rising. “You’ll not want for bread or • 

“Til have to handle them ungloved,” he clothes; John took care of that. You can stay 
retorted, “if I make you understand the whole on in the house till April; and then, when 
of it. But your mother’s share is all that I Simmons forecloses, you can lodge in the village, 
need specify.” But the old Van Epp place be to go, and that 

Berenice’s face blanched with terror at the forever.” 
word—a sick fear, the remembrance of old She shivered. “Why did not my husband 
shame coming over her. In her quiet, honor- tell me this?” 

able married home she had almost forgotten the ; “He’d given his promise. Your mother did 
mean hypocrisies, the makeshift life of her not want you to know what she had done.” 
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Berenice laughed bitterly. She went with 
Cozzens to the door, showing him unusual 
oourtesy; stood waiting while he joked with 
Olive, whose fresh, hearty manner made her 
a favorite with all the country people; seeing 
them, and the farm-yard, and the old sotreltied 
by the stile, as something unreal, and far off as 
a dream. 

As he passed her, she caught him by the arm. 
“In April?” her bloodless lips hardly moving. 

“Yes.” 

“And this is September? Seven months. 
What can I do?” 

The old man was moved with pity for the first 
time. “I knew it would be a hard blow to ye,” 
he said, catching her hand kindly; “ the more 
that it be through you and yours John's lost all. 
But keep up heart. The place must go; there's 
no help for that. But you can make the snugger 
home for John in another house.” 

She watched him go to the stile, and mount 
the mare; then turned, and going to her own 
chamber, fell on her knees, and hid her face. 
“Oh, John! John!” she cried; and the words 
had a meaning they never knew before. 


CHAPTER Y. 

“And you will believe me, that if ever I have 
pained you, Berenice, by hasty word or deed, 
I ask you to forgive it now. Think of me only 
as a faulty, passionate girl, but a loving one, 
Berry, and grateful.” 

“Hush, Olive!” stroking the head which 
rested on her lap; “quiet yourself!” for the 
girl's sobs were growing hysterical. “I never 
was hurt by your fitful temper. It was temper, 
after all, not your heart, that was in the matter. 
Go, bathe your eyes, and try and meet Mr. 
Wharton with a summer face.” 

Olive rose with a sudden blush, glancing down 
to the gate whore Wharton’s buggy stood. But 
she stopped twice, before leaving the room, to 
throw her arms about Berry’s neck, her eyes 
still full of tears, and ask her to think of her 
kindly. 

It was a week since Cozzens had been there, 
1 and the household to-day had heard the news 
he brought. Berenice had hid nothing; she 
had told the story with whatever obloquy it 
brought to her mother or herself, in plain 
words; then sank back into the silence which 
she had scarcely broken for days. 

Olive was dumb, amazed; then broke into a 
tempest of affection, pity, self-reproach. The 
storm had just cleared away. While it lasted, 
she had forgotten all but Berry and her trouble; 


forgotten even that this was the last day of 
Wharton’s stay, and that he waited below for 
her to take a farewell look with him at the 
beaches by sunset. Those hurricanes were toe 
frequent phenomena in Olive’s history to move 
Berry long; now it was a funeral that called out 
all her power of sympathy; the next week a tea- 
party, weddings, corn-huskings, sick ohildren, 
developed Olive’s emotions, alternately. 

“I wish,” she said, gravely, as JaneGriersan 
helped her to arrange her bonnet and mantle, 
“I wish, Jane, we had known of this break-up 
sooner, we could have done something to help 
Berenice out of her trouble.” To which Jane, 
with tear-swollen eyes, responded by a sob, 
saying, “What could she do but make cheese? 
and how good John had been when she washer 
mother’s daughter, and had been eating hia 
bread these three years.” 

“Whose daughter should you be?” Olive de¬ 
manded ; and concluded that there were half a 
dozen things she could do that would have 
settled the mortgage, if taken in time. There 
were songs to compose, or a boarding-school to 
open, or a book to write; at which words she 
grew suddenly silent and nervous, pulling at 
her veil-strings until they broke, and going 
down stairs in a tumult of hopeB and ambitions 
to Nat Wharton, who stood on the porch without. 

There was nothing to make her shy or con¬ 
scious in their thus riding alone. According to 
the simple code of manners of the country, Olive 
gave him the cordial greeting of an every-day 
friend, and reaohing out her hand, sprang 
lightly up into her seat. 

There is nothing so irritating to a lover as 
these frank, friendly greetings; and Wharton 
was a lover, committed to her and to his own 
prudent self beyond recall. He had no wish to 
recall a step he had taken. If he stopped, some¬ 
times, to remember that he was marrying a 
penniless country-girl, without a name, home, 
even birth-place, one glance at tke changing 
face, the lithe, beautiful form beside him, was- 
enough. What did a creature like this need 
with a name ? She was an embodied spirit—a 
passion—a nerve—instinct—flame, and so on, 
until he convinced himself. If there were 
tough, coarse fibre underneath, neither he nor 
Olive had ever found it. 

She poured out a flood of questions, as they 
drove away, about books and publishers—her 
secret leaking out presently through fluttering 
blushes and smiles. Wharton laughed, a low, 
delighted laugh, looked at the white, sensitive 
fingers so temptingly near his own. “And so 
this delicate hand is to win a fortune, and give it 
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away ?” with much more about his Sea princess : 
scattering pearls, and born of the foam, more 
interesting to the Aphrodite in a blue dress be- ; 
side him, than to us. So we shall omit it all, 
only saying that Olive soon forgot the story she 
had heard, and her pity, in the new and deli¬ 
cious dream, which, in these sweet latter days, 
had dawned on her. 

The sun was setting behind the great pine- 
forests that evening, as they rode through the 
long, rank grass of the marsh into the bright 
salt air of the sea, with its mysterious intoxi-' 
cation of health and vigor. The very horse 
snuffed it up as the keen, great blast struck 
them, and lifted his head proudly; it brought 
a sparkle to Olive’s eye, shadowed her lover’s 
with a deeper passion; for the sea air aots on 
largely nervous brains as an actual vivifier. 
The beach stretched out before them, white 
and winding, to the side of the horizon; in ; 
front, the sea lay deep-blue and glossy-smooth, j 
save where a mist of violet marked its junction J 
with the sky, and just at their feet, where 
the breakers rolled in snowy foam, slow and 
dreamily. Overhead, a fish-hawk swept in 
slow, wavering circles; while back of them, 
lay the silent pine-forests, with the deep orange 
of the sunset sky blazing behind them. 

Wharton drove down to the verge of the sea- 
foam; it sparkled and btew light and crispy 
upon their clothes and hands. He sat silent, 
then drew a long breath, his eye growing dim, 
devouring the radiant, passionate woman beside 
him. 

“In all my life I have known no moment so 
exquisite as this,” he half breathed. 

“My happiness,” she replied, “comes like 
that,” pointing to the foam upon her hand; 
“and when I grasp it, there remains but salt 
tears.” 

Very paltry sentiment will pass current with 
a man and woman in such a position as Olive j 
and her lover. His eyes filled with tears, per- j 
haps for the first time since he was thrashed ] 
by Pete Hall at school. ] 

“Poor, homeless childl” he said, his voice; 
unsteady. “Poor, lonely bird!” j 

Perhaps the two had reached the best hour { 
of their lives. God, and nature, and beauty i 
were around them, wrapped them in, and every! 
fibre of their natures drew them with dumb, < 
irresistible force toward each other, in a love 
which, if not the highest, was at least unselfish 
and sincere. 

Wharton caught the hand in his own, looked 
down into the face flushed and brimming over 
with emotion. “My darling! my darling!” he 


cried, “you shall no longer be homeless and 
alone. Never again!” 

As he spoke, a sharp thought struck him of 
the impolicy of the step he was going to take, 
of the amazement of his chums in tewn. “If I 
trust myself away from her,” said Nathaniel 
Wharton to himself, “ I’ll never come back. It 
must be done to-night.” 

He drew her closer. “You have no guar¬ 
dian, no legal protector, Olive?” he whispered; 
“there is no need of the tedious formalities of 
weddings without love. Come, your good pas¬ 
tor lives but a little way down the beach; we 
will go to him, and, with the dew of this blessed 
hour fresh upon our hearts, we will give our¬ 
selves to each other forever. For we love in 
truth, do we not, my Olive?” 

I doubt if Olive Grierson would ever have 
dragged love successfully through the formali¬ 
ties of a wedding without changing her mind. 
But her face kindled now; her eyes flashed. 

“It shall be as you wish,” she said, softly, 
burying her head in her hands, and trembling 
violently. “Iam alone. I have no one but you.” 

He held her closer, urged the horse fiercely 
over the yielding sand. The dream of these 
passionate weeks had found its end, then, thus. 
Her hair blew across his face in a glittering 
web; the tear from her cheek wet his own; his 
blood grew to fever heat. Underneath all that 
he asked himself, what sort of step this Was he 
was taking. What would the fellows up in town 
say? Sinnett? What the deuce took Sinnett 
home? He had a cool way of putting a case 
that kept one down to common sense. Cer¬ 
tainly; it was a wise thing to do—but- But 

before he had reasoned so far, the white sand 
had sped behind them; the orange in the sky 
faded into muddy brown; and the perspiring 
horse stood in front of the parson’s door. 

An hour later, Olive entered the room where 
Berenice sat putting Phil to sleep, her skirts 
rustling, her arms outstretched, her face aglow 
with delicate color and tears. 

“I am so blessed,” she cried. “God has been 
so good to me! I never shall be alone again!” 
Kneeling and hiding her face in Phil’s dress. 
“I am married, Berenice. I have a home and 
help to offer you!” 

Berry was touched by ^his earnest gratitude 
in the midst of the girl’s joy. She blessed her, 
and heard her story with a grave gladness. 
Went down and told Wharton, in her simple 
way, how like an old friend he always had 
seemed, and how she hoped and believed he 
would make Olive happy; then prayed them 
both to trust in each other. 
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“Marriage ia but a lie without that,” she 
said, as she turned away, and cjept up stairs 
again. Berenice had- grown strangely humble 
and quiet in these latter days; the old life 
seemed crushed out of her, Jane thought. 

“I knew Olive would go off in a hurricane 
some day, as she came,” Jane said, as she and 
Berry sat combing their hair that night. With 
that effusion of petty spite, Jane’s slight, girlish 
fancy for Wharton went forever. If she had 
been idle, doubtless she would have nursed it 
into a cancer, that would have eaten a good 
share of her life away. But she had not time; 
night and day her brain was busy planning 
ways to make a few dollars. She followed 
Berry about to kitchen, chamber, stable; the 
two pale, haggard women finding great com¬ 
fort in saying the same words a hundred times 
over to each other. “It is not for ourselves.” 
Berenice would always conolude by crying, 
“God knows it’s not, Jane. But, John! That 
he should come home a pauper, homeless, and 
that I and mine should have done this thing!” 

They laid countless plans, as I said, to make 
the money; but Cozzcns listened to them all 
with a sad, kindly face, to destroy them by a 
few breaths of common sense. 


CHAPTER YI. 

The two women were left alone in the farm¬ 
house; the schooner and horses had been sold; 
autumn was creeping on into winter, with every 
step bringing nearer the inevitable April day, 
when the mortgage should fall due. 

Olive was gone. She wrote, at first, every 
day; came down, indeed, twice, gay and glit¬ 
tering with her new dresses and jewelry, and 
enthusiastic with affection for her old home, 
and all in it. On the second visit, it is true, 
the affection seemed mingled with a rather 
contemptuous pity, so glowing, with a different, 
broader life was the crowded world of which 
she now spoke, with the assured knowledge of 
an old habitue . Her white forehead had learned, 
too, a trick of contraction, never known before. 
Once or twice she spoke impatiently of Whar¬ 
ton’s narrow means, which prevented them from 
standing securely on the exact level of society, 
where they had placed themselves. There was 
no more talk of sharing her home with Berry. 

After that visit her letters became infrequent, 
and though kind to the verge of patronage, were 
short and studied. They ceased altogether, for 
a time, and then Came the event which brought 
them closer to Olive than ever before. 

One cold, blustering evening in November, 


Jane Grierson, hurrying back from tho village, 
w'as met at the gate by Berenice, her face color¬ 
less, her eyes blazing; she caught her cloak 
and pulled her in. “Child!” she cried, “child! 
the mortgage can be paid! I’m a free woman! 
I need not fear to meet my husband.” 

Jane was cool and quiet under this; Berenice 
had grown hysterical and morbid in her moods 
of late, ever since she had learned to distrust 
herself. 

“What do you mean, dear Berry? Whose 
horse is this?” driving away a mare that was 
nibbling at her rose-bushes, and looking at the 
valise that hung from the pommel. “N. W. 
Was it Wharton who brought you the news? 
Humph! Come in,” with a face that somehow 
damped Berenice’s heat before they reached 
the house. Yet her fingers shook, and she 
drew her breath heavily as she took Jane’s wet 
cloak and hung it up. 

“It’s an old story,” she said, in a whisper, 
“of the Sutphens—a government claim—land. 
There was a Berenice Sutphen in 1707, and 
through the name it was found, and a por¬ 
trait-” 

“You are confused, dear. Let Mr. Wharton 
explain it,” and Jane went in, her heart knock¬ 
ing against her jacket furiously, but her face 
calm. Who was to decide the matter, if she 
did not keep cool ? Since that story of Cozzens’ 
had been told, Jane had been the calmest, most 
prudent of the two; and since Olive’s marriage, 
for some unaccountable reason, she thought it 
best to keep a sharp eye on her old hero, Whar¬ 
ton, to see if he played fair or false. 

When she was seated on one side of the fire, 
and Wharton on the other, it whs observable, 
also, that he told the case in plainer and more 
prudent terms than he had done to the trem¬ 
bling Berry, clearing every doubtful point be¬ 
fore she had time to question him. 

It was a short story, and, we may as well say, 
in passing, a true one. There is a street which 
runs diagonally through the checker-board 
squares of Philadelphia, a great mending-shop, 
apparently, a long range of pawnbrokers dens, 
and warehouses of second-hand furniture, where 
all the worn- out household W'ares, and their 
owners in the city, put in for repairs. In a 
crooked, little gabled building at the lower end 
of this Ridge Road, for so the street is named, 
an old Scotchman, called Cartright, had a shop, 
ostensibly for the sale of cheap jewelry, shells, 
corals, and such ware; but the dingy chamber 
was filled with curious relics from all corners 
of the world, for which he had no use, save the 
mere pleasure of possession. 
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“An antiquarian,” Wharton said, “with 
neither science nor skill. He herded with the 
sailors, who brought him strange trifles back 
from every voyage; ferreted into dusty auction- 
rooms, rag-markets; now and then, among all 
his curious, but valueless lumber, becoming the 
possessor of a rare book, or picture of merit. 
Many years ago, a friend of mine, a mere boy 
at the time, rooting in among Cartright’s moth- 
eaten treasures, brought out of the bottom of a 
chest, a package containing a parchment deed, 
and an ivory miniature, the portrait of a singu¬ 
larly beautiful woman—your likeness, madam, 
in a word,” Wharton bowed to Mrs. Van Epp 
with, a smile, “though in a dress belonging to 
a long-ago time. The back of the frame con¬ 
tained the name, 1 Berenice Sutphen,’ and the 
date, *1667.* My friend bought the portrait, 
and has kept it for the beauty, both of the faco 
and the painting; but the deed he threw back 
into the chest whence it came. How Cartright 
obtained possession of them he fails to recollect. 
Probably, in the drawer of some old cabinet. 
When the portrait was seen and identified,” 
here Wharton’s color rose for the first time, 
and he paused to collect himself before going 
on, “identified by my wife and myself, we ran¬ 
sacked Cartright’8 house from attic to cellar. 
We had a hope, and,” his face breaking into a 
smile of triumph, “this is the result,” laying a 
paper on the table. “There, Miss Grierson, is 
a schedule of the lands to which your sister, as 
the sole legal representative and heir of the 
Sutphen estates, is entitled.” 

“It will be more than enough to clear the 
mortgage,” said Berenice, going back to the 
old burden. 

“You have ambitions outside of this place?” 
said Wharton, glanciqg shrewdly at her as she 
lay back in her chair, her hands over her eyes. 

“None! None!” 

He laughed; a sinister, ill-boding laugh, Jane 
thought, as she looked up at him from the paper 
which she had been closely scanning. 

“This is merely a loose estimate of values,” 
she said, feeling it behooved her to be keen- 
sighted. “The lands are in Pennsylvania?” 

“Near York; yes.” 

“ How soon can Berenice enter into posses¬ 
sion?” 

“There are some trifling legal forms to be 
gone through, establishing identity, and the 
like, and then, as the land is held as govern¬ 
ment property, suit must be entered; but you 
would not comprehend the minutioa of the mat¬ 
ter. It is plain sailing now. In two months 
Vime Mrs. Yan Epp can receive her first pay¬ 


ments, enough to liquidate Simmons’ claim, if I 
am not mistaken, in its amount.” 

Jane tapped the paper thoughtfully. “You 
had better send at once for Mr. Cozzens,” she 
said, “and put the matter in his hands. He 
has all papers belonging to the Sutphen pro¬ 
perties already in his possession.” 

There w’as an embarrassed paufe. Wharton 
spoke at last in a tone which betrayed chagrin. 

“As you will, Mrs. Yan Epp,” he said. “I 
doubt, however, if the knowledge of this village 
lawyer extends to the estate at so early a period. 
I would have advised, also, that, until Buit was 
entered, the secret be kept quiet a3 possible. 
Ono unlucky step may jeopardize the whole. 
However, if you desire it, as Miss Grierson sug¬ 
gests, I will despatch the documents to Cozzens 
immediately upon my return home. It will bo 
a simple affair, as I said. In the hope of ob¬ 
taining the payment before the mortgage falls 
due, I have spared neither time nor. labor in 
clearing away all difficulties, and arranging the 
papers in their proper sequence. Whatever 
skill or foresight has been required in the case, 
it has already deceived,” he said, with a dig¬ 
nity so quiet that Jane was awed, and reddened 
with shame at her ungracious rudeness. “I 
shall have no fear,” he concluded, “that any 
attorney, with a decent knowledge of his busi¬ 
ness, can bring the affair to a successful issue, 
now, if you wish to commit it to them.” 

“I have no such desire,” said Berenice, with 
an angry look at Jane. “You are a true friend, 
Mr. Wharton; you have spent and been spent in 
my service; why should I offer to you an un¬ 
provoked insult? I wish to be guided entirely 
by you in this matter.” 

Jane, mortified, yet unconvinced, marked the 
sudden flash on Wharton’s face. 

“For Mr. Cozzens,” Berenice proceeded, 
peevishly, “so sincere iB his dislike to the 
Sutphen name, that he would prefer the mort¬ 
gage would be foreclosed, I believe, sooner than 
that it should be cleared by money of mine. 
Cozzens is a hard man;” her thoughts going 
back that day which had altered her whole- 
life. “A hard and cruel man.” There was a 
trace of her old self in the inflexible tone in 
which she pronounced these words, and in the 
business-like, alert manner with which she pre¬ 
sided at the tea-table, and ordered the prepara¬ 
tion of the stranger’s room. 

“Cozzens shall see,” she said, to Jane, “that 
the Sutphens were not all feckless and lazy, 
preying on other men’s goods.” 

“And John?” 

“Bo not speak of John,” the old weight of 
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pain coming back into her eyes. “May God 
forgive me! I have cursed his life long enough; 
but when he comes back, it will be different— 
different.” . 

There was a new tone in her voice that night; 
her step rang firm and elastic through the 
house; the house which was to be John’s homel¬ 
and Berenice thanked God for that out of the 
depth of her soul, while she romped with Phil 
as she had not done for months before. Her 
heart throbbed with the rebound of relief from 
pain. The very air grew sweeter and fresh to 
her, as if with the clear shining after rain; and 
if, under this, there was a struggle to throw off 
the load of mortification, and a resolve to let 
John and Cozsens see, after all, how clear her 
head was, how nice her judgment, we will 
forgive her more promptly than Jane did. 

“She’s back just where John left her,” said 


Jane, as she unlaced her shoes that night. 
When she went to Berry’s room to say good¬ 
night, she ventured to suggest that “Cozsens 
might bd consulted, after alL In an informal 
way only, in order-” 

“To show a mean suspicion of a true friend,” 
hotly interposed Berenice. “Such distrust in¬ 
jures yourself far more, Jane, than Mr. Whart- 
ton.” 

“ I am not alone in it, then,” retorted Jane. 
“He has no friends here; the very horses and 
dogs avoid him. That Irishman, O’Neil, who 
was here in August, warned me against him.” 

“Tush!” said Mrs. Van Epp. “O’Neil is a 
boor; a ‘Bowery swell,’ as he would call him¬ 
self, I fancy!” 

“Indeed, that is likely,” said Jane, and went 
to bed. 

(to bb continued.) 


UNMASKED. 

BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Nma again shall I sit in the gloaming, 

Hushing and stilling tho beat of my heart; 

For tho quick troad that announces thy coming, 
Never again tho swift blushes will start. 

When, ’mid the darkness that surges around me, 
Vainly I look for the promise of light; 

How shall I long for the love that once crowned me, 
Ere on my soul fell the blackness of night. 

Turn where I will, thore is pleasure and gladness, 
Music’s soft flow, and Joys almost divine; 

Radiant eyse that seem mocking my sadness, 

Over tho flow of their amber-hued wine. 

Beantiful fdrms are whirled by in the dances; 

Faces that flash on me out of my dreams; 

Shine, ye bright Jewels I and ye, brighter glances I 
Melt my cold heart with your glittering beams. 


Still I must stifle my moans and my sighing; 

Deck my false face in the ghost of a smile; 

Chatter and sing, while my hopes are all lying 
Dead in tho depths of my bosom the while. 

Coldly I roam ’mid the glow and the glitter, 

Careless of splendors that weary me so; 

Feeling, alas! that my heart has grown bitter, 

Under its burden of sorrow and woe. 

Little they think, when my langh rings the lightest, 

Of the torn heart that Is beating below; 

Or, when the rose on my cheek burns the brightest. 

Little they dream ’tis despair feeds the glow. 

Never again shall I wander beside thee. 

Through the loved scenes whore brightmomoriesdwell; 
Blessing attend thoe, whatever betide thee? 

'Tis my last prayer as I murmur—farewell! 


ON THE WAYI 

BY N. F. CARTER 


As pilgrims in a barren land, 

Plod on with yearning thoughts of home, 
So toiling Christians, hand-in-hand, 

Called up and down the world to roam— 
Long for their home! 

Cares, like a burden, weigh them down, 
And give them here no time for rest; 
They flght,bnt find not now the crown; 
They cannot be supremely blest— 

Away from home I 

Yet flowers grow up along their way; 

Green grasses fringe tho cooling spring; 
Till, with the hopes that charm the day, . 


They seem, as Joys the moments wing— 
Not far from home! 

And signal-Ughts flash o’er the hills. 

Some merning gleam to guide them on; 
Till Heaven the day with glory fills; 

Till night and sin, forever gone— 

Leave them at home! 

Then in their Father’s presence blest. 
Tasting the sweets He gives His own. 
Rejoicing in eternal rest; 

To their enrapturod souls is known— 
The bliss of home! 
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BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 


TBers is one thing in which I think novelists 
make a great mistake. If they particularly 
desire to enlist the sympathies of their readers 
for their hero, or heroine, they represent him, 
or her, as alone in the world, destitute of re¬ 
latives or friends, with no uncle nor aunt, or 
even a country cousin to fall hack upon. 

Now, to my mind, such a situation is the 
acme of this. 

Everybody who reads this will call me a 
brute; but I wish, before he judges me, he 
would wait until he is the youngest of sixteen 
children; bora of a mother who was afflicted 
with twelve brothers and sisters, and son of a 
father who has ten sisters living. 

That is 1 by situation—the situation of James 
Franklin Brown, of Brownville. 

I cannot remember the time when my rela¬ 
tives were not a source of trouble to me. All 
through my childhood I was peotered with 
aunts. They wanted to kiss me; and though 
I never objected to being kissed by the ladies 
in general, I do object to this monopoly of 
aunts. And, besides, all of my annts but one 
took snuff; and she smoked. 

As I grew older, my uncles became my trial. 
They wanted me to do chores. They were all 
settled down near my father’s residence—most 
of them farmers; and if the sheep got in the 
field, or the horses jumped out of the pasture, 
'or the cat eat up the chickens, Jim was called 
upon to attend to the matter. It’s the greatest 
wonder in the world that I did not run my 
feet off before I reached the age of young man¬ 
hood. 

When I reached the .period of being tortured 
with the tie of my cravats, and agonized about 
the glossiness of my dickies, then my couBins 
came down upon me with their wants. If they 
wanted to go to a concert, or singing-school, or 
leoture, or dance, why there was cousin Jim. 
Of coarse, cousin Jim would be delighted to go. 

And cousin Jim would go; and they would 
flirt with some other fellows, who were not 
eouains, all the evening; and likely enough get 
to sleep going home, and leave cousin Jim the 
privilege of whistling to the moon for amuse¬ 
ment 

When I was about twenty, my father removed 
to Boston. Twelve of my brothers and sisters 


; were married; two were at school; and only 
Ellen and myself were left at home. 

I was delighted with the change. We should 
be relieved from our relatives. Most of them 
were thoughtful of their money, and would not 
be likely to spend fifteen or twenty dollars in 
visiting us. 

I began to make myself into a gentleman. I 
patronized the barber and his unguents—and 
cultivated a mustache, which was my beau ideal 
of perfection. I wore bright-colored neck-tyes, 
and sported a gold watch, and invested three 
dollars in a rattan, and six dollars in a beaver, 
which always gave me the headache, and made 
me look precisely like an inverted candle-mould. 
But no matter for that, so long as I was fashion¬ 
able. 

I made the acquaintance of several charming 
young ladies, among whom was Miss Flora Van 
Voorhies, the belle of the street on which we 
lived: Flora was a beauty, and one of the most 
fastidious oreatnres in the world. Nothing was 
quite good and elegant enough for her. She 
would not have breathed the common air if she 
could have conveniently dispensed with it; and 
if the soles of her dainty boots touched the soil 
of mother earth, it affected Flora’s nerves so 
badly, that she had a headaohe for hours after¬ 
ward. 

I was raised to the seventh heaven and lemon- 
colored kids by her preference; and every night 
I devoutly prayed that none of my relatives 
would appear and nip' the whole thing in the 
bud. 

Five months rolled away, and I began to feel 
at ease. None of them had troubled us, and 
we had not heard from them in any way. I 
indulged the hope that they had forgotten us. 
So, I think, -did my mother, who had become 
quite genteel, and had formed some very gen¬ 
teel acquaintances. 

One morning, while Mrs. St. Michel, and Mrs. 
Leroy, two of our most distinguished acquaint¬ 
ances, were m the parlor with my mother, one 
of the railway hacks stopped at our front door. 
An indefinable dread seized me. I felt myself 
growing cold as a peeled frog. From the hack 
there issued three band-boxes, two trunks, a 
butter-box, a handled basket, a bundle in brown v 
paper, an umbrella, and, lastly, a green poke 
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bonnet, beneath which I distinguished the little 
wizened face of my father’s oldest sister-^aunt 
Sally Nutter. The very black sheep of the 
whole flock of relatives! 

‘‘Bring ’em all right into the entry,” she 
called, in a stentorian voice, to the coachman; 
“I’m to hum here. This is brother Jason’s 
house. Lai Jason’s got up in the world sense 
he used to peddle lobsters! It was a lucky thing 
for him when he went to making pills, and got 
doctor hitched on before his name! I ixpect 
Martha’s so big you can't tech her with a ten 
foot pole. But, law! she needn’t try to put on 
no extras with me! I know ’em all, root and 
branch! egg and bird!” and she burst into the 
room, carrying her basket, and band-boxes. 

The blinds were drawn, and aunt Sally’s foot 
struck against an ottoman, which brought her 
down, basket, bundles, and all, to the floor. 
The cover of the basket flew off, and out rolled 
Beveral dozen of eggs—most of which were 
smashed by the fall, but some were in a good 
state of preservation. 

“Cbusarn it!” cried aunt Sally, struggling 
from the ruins, “there goes seven dozen of 
eggs! And I brung ’em up here to git thirty 
cents a dozen; they hain’t but fifteen atBrown- 
ville! What on airth do you have your house 
so dark for? Anybody sick, or dead, or gwine 
to be? It smells mouldy here! Do open a 
winder, so I can see an inch afore my nose!” 

My mother, red and discomposed, threw open 
a blind. Aunt Sally rushed up to her. 

“Why, Martha, how tickled I am to see you! 
You look as natral as life, only, seems to me, 
you begin to show your age! Wall, tain’t to 
be wondered at! A woman that’s brung up so 
many children as you have, when she gets to 
be fifty year old, will natrally begin to look 
old! And here’s Jim, I declare! why, how 
you’ve growd! But, I must say, you hain’t 
growd handsome! The Brown family hain’t 
apt to. He’s a going to be the express image 
of his old granther Bewly—hain’t he; Martha ? 
Jest the same drop to his under jaw! But 
who’s these ere people here ? Some of yer city 
friends, I reckon?” 

Mrs. Leroy lifted her eye-glass, and surveyed 
aunt Sally with ill-concealed contempt. 

“Ho! ho! I reckon you’re nigh-sighted, 
marm; thought so the minit I seed your eyes. 
Eyes that is kinder faded out, and reddish, like 
yourn, is apt to be weak. Ever tried red rose- 
leaves steeped in milk?” 

Mrs. Leroy arose, and drew her skirts around 
her. Her face was as red as her eyes. She 
spo^e very pointedly, 


“I think I will be going, Mrs. Brown; you 
have other company vastly more amusing.” 

My poor mother stammered out something, 
and followed the ladies into the halL Aunt 
Sally brought up the rear, crying out, 

“You’d better do sunthin’ for your eyes rite 
off! They look dreadfully I I can see it clean 
here!” 

My mother drew my aunt back. 

“I will show you up stairs, now, if you 
please,” said she. 

“Oh, no! thank ye. I don’t keer about seeing 
your house jest yet. There’ll be time enuff for 
that; for, if I like Boston, I calkerlate to stay 
four or five weeks! I’m tired, now; them 
pesky keers has' eanamost shook me all to 
pieces. And then your roads here is so rocky, 

I got all jounced up! If I lived here, I’d have 
the rocks picked out of the roads, if I had to 
do it myself.” 

I seized my hat and left the house. I was too 
much excited to remain in aunt Sally’s society 
any longer at present Anything was better 
than staying at home with her. 

I rushed down the first street that offered; 
but, my course, was soon stopped by a crowd, 
among which the star of a policeman shone 
conspicuous. 

“I say I didn’t do it!” cried a somewhat 
familiar voice, pitched on an extremely high 
key. “I tell you I didn’t tech it; and if you 
don’t let me alone,.I’ll knock you down, by 
hooky! Hallo! there’s my cousin Jim! He 
knows me, and he’ll tell you that I’m jest as 
honest a feller as the day is long!” 

I shuddered. Here was another of my re¬ 
latives; and at a little distance I recognized 
the glossy tile of Dick Van Voorhies—Flora’s 
brother. 

“I say, Jim!” cried my cousin, Tom Brown, 
flourishing his arms at me, “come here, this 
minit, and tell this man that I hain’t a pick¬ 
pocket! I say, Jim!” 

“i do not know you!” stammered I; and, 
taking a step backward, I stumbled over the 
stand of a candy and apple-woman, upsetting 
the whole concern, and myself besides. The 
woman was angry, as she had a right to .be; 
and she called me some hard names in a very 
strong brogue, and hit me two severe blows 
with a long-handled, two quart noggin! 

I scrambled to my feet and fled, hearing, as 
I went, the flattering remark from a bystander, 

“ He looks more like a pickpocket than tother 
one! Shouldn’t wonder if he was the one! He's 
got a real hang-dog expression!” 

I plunged into the first cross-street thc^t 
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offered, and cam© upon George Seaward, a ; 
young- sprig of the aristocracy, with whom I 
had an acquaintance. He gave me a segar, and 
we walked up the street together, smoking, and 
making remarks on the ladies we met. 

A coal-cart came rattling along, and a lusty 
voice sung out, 

“Hallo! i/ there hain’t cousin Jim Brown! 
Jim, I say, look up here and see Sam Smith, 
won’t you? Shake hands with a feller, do;” 
and he extended toward me a paw which, for 
size, would have fitted a Hercules, and, for 
color, an Ethiopian. 

I made a dodge into the back yard of a house, 
the inmates of which set ’a dog on me; and, 
inspired by the stimulus of his bark, I managed 
to escape into another yard, by climbing over 
the fence, and leaving my hat and coat-tails 
behind me as a souvenir ! 

In my mad flight through yard No. 2, I nearly 
overturned a young woman who was hanging 
clothes on a line. I opened my mouth to apolo¬ 
gize, but she seized me by the arm with an 
exclamation of delight, 

“Why, Jim Brown, I declare! don’t you know 
me? Me, your cousin Nelly?” 

I broke from her; and no grass grew under 
my feet until I was safe in my own chamber. 

I sunk down completely exhausted, wondering 
if the entire population of Boston consisted of 
my relations. 

Suddenly, I remembered that I was going to 
the theatre that night with Flora. I must put 
my hair in papers, and perfume my mustache. 

At dinner, aunt Sally eyed me curiously, and 
asked me what I’d got my hair rolled up for. 
She guessed there was a going to be a quilting 
somewheres, she said. My mother, unfortu¬ 
nately, informed her that I was going to the 
theatre. From that moment my doom was 
sealed. 

That was the very place, of all others, that 
aunt Sally wanted to visit. And she “could go 
with me jest as well as not, if not more so,” she 
said, complacently. 

I dressed myself, when the time came, and 
hurried out at a side-door, determined to baffle 
aunt Sally; but the old lady was too sharp for 
me. There she sat, composedly, on one of the 
stone lions that flanked the gateway, dressed in 
a flounced, pink calico, and a yellow bonnet, 
waiting for me. 

“I’m all reddy,” she remarked, jumping up; 
“and I’ve took my work-bag along, with some 
crackers in it. If it holds in till arter nine 
o’clock, we shall want a lunchin.” 

We stepped into the street. The people stared 


at us. I felt as red as a full-blown poppy. My 
face streamed with perspiration. I could not 
endure it; it was no use. Politeness I ignored 
in this case. I took advantage of the old lady’s 
rapt gaze at the window of a print-shop to bolt 
down a by-street; and in a few moments I was 
in the presence of my divine Flora. We walked 
leisurely to the theatre; I at my ease—for I 
knew the old lady never could find her way, 
unassisted, to the theatre. 1 

Judge, then, of my horror, when, on reaching 
that place of amusement, the first spectacle that 
greeted my eye was aunt Sally, standing in the 
door, her work-bag on her arm, her voice raised 
to its highest tension, and her right hand ges¬ 
ticulating to the crowd she had gathered around 
her. 

“He went out of sight jest like a flash!” she 
was saying; “and I give a little boy a ten-cent 
piece to show me the way here—and I’m a 
waiting for him to come along. I’m kinder 
afeard he’s got lost, for he was alias rather 
weak-headed; but, seeing as if he might have 
asked somebody tho way; he’s got a tongue in 

his head-Hallo! there ’lie's now, and the 

Queen of Inglaxid with him, by her gound! 
Come along, Jim; the meetin’s jest a goin to 
begin! They’re a tooting on the bass-viol now! 
Where on airth did you go to so quick? Is that 
your gal?” 

Indignation and dismay held me silent. 
Flora’s face was like a blush-rose. The crowd, 
by a great effort, restrained themselves from 
cheering the old lady; but it was very evident 
to me that they would not long exercise any 
such forbearance. 

“Jim,” said my ancient relative, in a con¬ 
fidential whisper, loud enough to be heard by 
the whole assembly, “you’ve got some smut 
onto your upper lip! I seed it before we 
started, but I didn’t like to say nothing. You’d 
better wipe it off; it looks dreadfully!” 

The crowd fairly roared. Smut, indeed! my 
cherished mustache, that I had scented and 
oiled, and admired for three long months! If 
tho old lady had been a man, I should have 
challenged her on the spot. With a desperate 
effort I addressed Flora, 

“Flora, my dear, we will go in, and not pay 
any regard to this insane old woman.” 

Flora turned toward me, an iron determina¬ 
tion in her blue eye, 

“Frank,” she said—she always called me 
Frank—“tell me who that horrid old creaturo 
is before I go another step!” 

“Horrid critter! I hain’t a horrid critter!” 
cried aunt Sally, waving her work-bag. “J’m a 
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decent woman, and haint got no paint onto my 
face, as some folks that I know of has. And 
I’m Jim Brown’s own aunt—his father’s sister, 
Sally, that married a Nutter; and I’ve mended 
his pinnyfores and trowsers many a time!” 

Flora listened; and when aunt Sally finished, 

» she cast upon me such a look! 

“Mr. Brown,” she said, quietly, “I have the 
honor to wish you a very good evening, with 
your estimable relative;” and then she took 
the arm of Fits Ludlow, and sailed away. 

I thought I should have fainted on the spot; 
and, perhaps, I should, if I had not felt my 
sleeve vehemently pulled. I turned, and saw 
a lean-faced man. 

“Jim,” said he, “lend your uncle five dollars, 
do. I’ve left my pocket-book to hum!” 

Good gracious! it was uncle Solomon French! 
and behind him was my uncle Bill; and behind 
him my aunt Mary, and cousin Susan. I did 
not stop to see how many more there was. I 
took it for granted that the whole audience was 
to be composed of my relatives. I jumped 
down the steps, and fled at the top of my speed. 
Aunt Sally cried at the extent of her lungs, 

“Stop him! Stop him! I’ll give a quarter 
to the man that captivates him!” 

Community at large at once decided that I 
must be a thief, or a murderer; and they 
rushed after me at railway speed. A dozen 
dogs joined in the chase, making night hideous 
with their howling. I was in too much ef a 
hurry to keep a very keen look-out for obstacles; 
and the first thing I knew, I ran headlong over 
a lady drawing a baby-carriage. 

Of course, she was angry. She seized the 
baby with one hand, and my shoulder with the 
other, and began a lecture in language more 
forcible than polite. I tore myself loose and 
renewed my flight 

But they overtook me. I had committed a 
crime which people never overlook; I had abused 
a woman with a baby—so they said. I deserved ] 
death on the spot. ] 

A couple of policemen came up opportunely, j 

TO-DAY AND 

BY BUMA M. 

Bloom! bloom! sweets of to-day, 

To-morrow ye shall wither. 

Spring! Spring! joys of to-day, 

To-morrow ye’ll be—whither? 

Life! be thon bright, and smile; 

Sighs are afloat in the air. 

Cheek, wear thy bloom awhile, 

Per blight may be lurking near. 


They made a little flourish* of authority, and 
marched me off to the watch-house. 

In that interesting school of morals I re¬ 
mained until the next morning, when my ex¬ 
amination took place; and no one appearing 
against me, I was discharged. 

But I would not go home. Aunt Sally was 
still there; perhaps a dozen more of my rela¬ 
tives; since “it never rains but it pours.” 

A bright thought struck me. I would put 
the ocean between us. A whaler was lying at 
one of the wharves, which was advertised to 
sail that very day. I went down there, entered 
my name on the book, got a seaman’s rig, and 
presented myself to the captain for inspection. 
He received me with open arms. 

“Why, Jim!” he exclaimed, “how glad I am 
to see you! My dear cousin-” 

“Good heavens!” cried I. 

“Yes!” said he, “I am your own cousin, 
David; and your cousin Daniel, and George, 
are among the crew; and your aunt Peggy is 
going as far as Florida for her health.” 

I waited to hear no more. The vessel yjras 
just putting off; but I could swim! Yes, thank 
heaven! I could swim! And without so much 
as saying good-by, I dashed into the water, 
and struggled to the shore, to be met by aunt 
Sally, who exclaimed, 

“Better go right home, Jimmy, and change 
your stockings. Wet feet is dreadful apt to 
bring on the rheumatic. Don’t mind him, 
captain!” yelled she, after the receding vessel; 
“he was allers a little weak in the upper 
story!” 

I broke from aunt Sally—went to a hotel— 
dried my clothing—got into a railway car— 
went to Philadelphia, and enlisted in the army; 
and my captain is my uncle Saul; and I have 
three cousins in my company, and five more in 
another regiment with which ours is brigaded. 

Did ever a poor fellow have such luck? 

If I should ever be found, some fine morning, 
at the end of a rope, it will all be the fault of 
my relatives. 


TO-MORROW. 

JOHNSTON. 

Heart! be merry and gay, 

The canker-worm cometh soon; 
Hold thee love whilst thou may, 
To-morrow it may be flown. 

Soul 1 take comfort and eaec, 

This life’s but a thing to upend; 
But, oh! when thy comfort* cease. 
Where, tell me where, ia the end? 
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Waxx the scarlet cloaks came in, there was 
nobody to whom they were more becoming than 
Miss Winifred Cassell. In her ordinary street- 
dress of black, or gray, or cuir, she was merely 
& very pretty girl, whose bright, browh eyes, 
and bronze-brown tresses, coral-tinted lips, and 
cheeks, whose round, healthy outlines of face 
and figure attracted always their share of at¬ 
tention and admiration, especially among the 
younger and more susceptible of her gentle¬ 
men acquaintances; but under the dazzling 
shade of the tasseled hood, .with its brilliant 
scarlet linings, she suddenly appeared a beauty. 

We have Bll seen just such transitions and 
transformations, where people, comparatively 
unremarked, suddenly blazed into importance; 
or, to speak more truly, attained their rightful 
significance only by the light of some chance 
revelation of time, or scene, or circumstance, 
which showed most plainly, not that they were 
intrinsically characterless or colorless before, 
but that they lacked only this last accidental 
touch to finish them to the pattern nature meant 
them to have, or to place them in the position 
they were intended to fill. And it was but 
accident, afte^ all, that decided this fate for 
Winny, who had always to consult her father’s 
purse, that lean receptacle of a cashier’s salary, 
which was drawn upon for food, and clothing, 
and maintenance by six other children besides 
herself; so, as she was really in need of a new 
cloak, and the pretty Parisian novelties, hesi¬ 
tated long over by pale blondes and sallow 
brunettes till they bid fair to remain a drug on 
the importer’s hands, were hardly more expen¬ 
sive than sober drab, or solemn black. Style 
and color, or rather, youth and vanity, carried 
the day. Miss Cassell bought one, as I said 
before, and became a beauty. 

There is a certain witty little French book, 
“Am Femmes” the one good work of its clever 
but unprincipled author, which is professedly 
intended 1 to delicately satirize the follies of 
womankind, and is, perhaps, most true, and, 
therefore, most severe, when ridiculing their 
inordinate love of dress and decoration. “A 
woman’slife,” the author tells us, “ is divided into 
eras of her dresses. ‘ Such a thing occurred while 
1 had my pink satin: or that was in the year 
that I bought my blue silk.’ ” Now this is per- 


> fectly fair, and not incorrect; yet every woman 
[ knows that vast results, to her, may have flowed 
| from that pink satin, and great issues hung on 
| the blue silk—her armor against, her weapons 
j for conquering society; prided by her asEaladin 

> prided his sword, or Coeur de Lion His battle- 
axe—and both, their knightly harness. With 
them Bhe achieved a conquest, or sustained a 
loss; the torn fragments remind her of some¬ 
thing to this day; they are commemorative and 
historical. 

S Let nobody laugh; the world turns on just 
such trifles. Did not an embroidered handker¬ 
chief decide poor Desdemona’s fate? And was 
not the tameless Katharine subdued at last by 
Petruchio’s unheard-of cruelty, in denying her 
a new gown ? Poor Mary Stuart is remembered 
less for her faults, or her misfortunes, than for 
the beeomingly-shaped head-dress of which she 
was the inventor, and to which she gave her 
name, still admired by us, and still reproduced 
by milliners in various materials. And Eugenie 
is adored to-day, not by a chance elevation that 
lifted her to the throne yesterday, from which she 
may be deposed to-morrow; nor for her beauty, 
where hundreds are just as fair; but as -the 
arbitress of the realm of fashion, and the best- 
dressed woman in the world. 

For every new style that obtains, some mar¬ 
tyrs are made—some beauties; and^we submit, 
for the most part, readily to the first fate, hoping 
our turn for the last may come before we are 
quite too old to enjoy it. We all know the part 
the round hats have played in rejuvenating 
possess belles, and how fresh, young faces have 
been made to look prematurely elderly beneath 
the roofs of those hideous “ sky-scraping” 
bonnets—a reign now happily over. A few 
years since there was a pretty fashion of 
Spanish-looking, black-lace mantillas, with a 
point of the same to throw over the head, which 
suited well with brunette complexions and dark, 
Italian eyes. I know one Juliet, whose Romeo 
first saw her masquerading in this guise on 
the balcony^of a watering-place hotel. And I 
have a friend who suddenly fell in love with a 
gentle, modest little face, which he had seen 
without emotion a thousand times before, om 
meeting it under the shade of a silk trimmed 
“Shaker” bonnet. He was an amiable, affec- 
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tionatc, domestically inclined man, who longed, 
no doubt, for a home and hearth of his own, 
yet whose purse was not deep eneugh to enable 
him to become the lover of a Flora M‘Flimsey. 
But this modest head-dress was a new revela¬ 
tion. He fancied with it a neat, French-calico 
dress, a pair of sensible thick boots, a white 
apron about the neat waist, a market-basket on 
the round arm; in brief, a trim, tidy, quick, 
quiet, economical little household fairy, to 
whose guardianship the lean purse might be 
entrusted without fear of unnatural depletion. 
I am glad to say that he realized his dreams, 
and is the happiest man in the world to-day. 
People call it a freak of fate, but I say, of 
fashion. 

We have all heard the legend of the gentle¬ 
man who fell in love with a lady’s bonnet left 
at the foot of a hill; and, climbing to the top 
of it, immediately proposed to marry her, pre¬ 
viously unknown, on the strength of the taste 
and character it betrayed. But I fancy I have 
said enough to justify me in fixing my heroine’s 
' fate by means of a few yards of broadcloth and 
silk; and need explain or enlarge no farther on 
my theory, that accessories are never unimport¬ 
ant, which can so sway and affect the destinies 
of our short and changeful life. She, at least, 
was sublimely unconscious, when she bought it, 
of the influence it was to exert over hers. 
“ Society” had not yet pronounced the new style 
“too daring,” or assigned it to evening, or to 
watering-place wear; children, and very young 
ladies looked most lovely in it. It did not seem 
out of place, for a girl of twenty, who hardly 
appeared sixteen. It suited charmingly with 
her childish features; her short, bright curls; 
her oriole hat, with its scarlet bird’s-wing; her 
'red-heeled boots, and brilliant balmoral; so 
Mrs. Cassell, with some inward misgivings, gave 
out the money for the purchase; and Winny, for 
the third timo I repeat it, appeared a beauty. 

Thenceforth she could not but feel that she 
was the object of constant attention and admira¬ 
tion. People passed her in the street with open 
and prolonged glances of observation, that made 
her cheeks burn brighter than her scarlet cloak; 
the very school-boys stared in respectful silence 
as she went by; shopmen waited upon her 
assiduously; invitations poured in from pre¬ 
viously unknown quarters; a rising young artist 
begged leave to paint her portrait as Little Red 
Riding-IIood. Her lover, Frank Forester, wrote 
some very pretty verses to her in this character, 
breathing flattery and admiration enough to 
turn a stronger head, but deficient in a more 
important particular, as Mrs. Cassell thought, 


since they committed him to nothing. He had 
now been Winny’s admirer for more than a 
year, openly devoted and attentive, but never, 
by word or sign, approaching the important 
declaration and proposals expected by the ob¬ 
ject of his attentions and her parents, as such 
proposals are desired by the friends of pretty 
and portionless girls. 

The young lady’s own manner to him, though 
encouraging, was that of the sweetest reserve 
and dignity. She was too young, too happy, 
and too pretty, to leave any doubt of the final 
effect of her charms, or more truly to ’feel any 
impatience or concern about the matter; but, 
with the subtle feminine instinct, kept her 

I admirer at due distance, and philosophically 
took life as she found it, enjoying, as much as 
her narrowed life permitted, her spring-time of 
youth and beauty. 

But the mother could not be so free and calm; 
there were seven sisters in the little house, 
growing up to loveliness and maturity—all in¬ 
teresting, some pretty; more than one distinctly 
handsome already; all dependent on the feeble 
efforts of a father in delicate health, whose life 
the insurance offices had refused, and whoso 
failing vitality was perilously drawn upon by the 
compelled necessity of incessant labor. Educate 
them as little, dress them as cheaply, economize 
as closely and carefully as she might, these girls 
must still be constant sources of expense and 
anxiety, till some, at least, were married, and 
with homes and means of their own, might 
share, perhaps, the burden of the rest. But of 
this there seemed, at present, no hope. Winny 
was the only one of marriageable age; fast in 
her steps came Sylvia, came Laura, came Geral¬ 
dine, all as thoughtless, as innocent, as beau¬ 
tiful, as ignorant of the pressing trouble and 
anxiety, which she was too delicate to betray 
to them, that filled their mother’s breast as she 
looked round upon the helpless, pretty crea¬ 
tures committed to her care. Never, for a mo¬ 
ment, had the idea occurred to her that her 
young daughters might leave home, and gain 
their own livelihood in some of the many light 
and respectable employments now open to 
women. A certain pride, which many will 
condemn, and some few sympathize with, pre¬ 
vented any such suggestion from entering her 
mind, more than if she had belonged to the old 
French nobility, whose motto was, “noblest* 
oblige.” Her children were connected with the 
oldest families of their native city; they moved 
in its best society. Poor as they were, their 
name and descent gave them a prestige and 
position, even in our republican country, which 
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their mother before them had inherited and 
enjoyed, and would have been the last to ‘de¬ 
stroy. 

Her hopes had long turned to Winny, and 
Winny’s admirers; especially the young bank 
elcrk, whose position and connections were 
most desirable; whose expectations of future 
wealth were exceedingly good, and whose pre¬ 
sent income, as she well knew, exceeded that 
upon which her own husband was obliged to 
maintain his large family. But poor Mrs. Cas¬ 
sell, worldly as had been her education, knew 
nothing of the thousand “ necessary expenses” 
devolving upon the innocent and pleasing young 
man whom she so kindly welcomed to her par¬ 
lors. Horses, wines, segars, theatre, and opera- 
tickets, game, and champagne-suppers, billiards, 
bouquets, jewelry, and journeys; to say nothing 
of his wardrobe from the best tailors; board at 
the best hotels; and summer sea-side, or water¬ 
ing-place dissipations, were the needful ad¬ 
juncts that more than consumed his modest 
stipend, and kept him constantly irritated with 
debt, and dependent on his rich relatives, be¬ 
yond all hope of marrying. Great as might be 
his admiration for the beautiful heroine of his 
verses, he had no idea of bettering her condi¬ 
tion by any self-sacrifice of his own; and this 
Winny—wiser than her mother in ond point— 
instinctively felt and accepted, without regret 
or reflection, satisfied to enjoy the delightful 
triumphs of youth and loveliness, secure from 
analysis or prevision, and to take contentedly 
whatever grudging fate might see fit to offer in 
their stead when the season was over. 

But the little beauty, as is too often the case, 
had overestimated her strength. Her heart was 
being gradually gained by the constant, but un¬ 
spoken devotion of her admirer; and she had 
nothing to show for it, except a few faded bits 
of bouquets, a copy of second-rate verses. She 
saw her friends and young companions—the 
girls of her own age in her set—daughters of 
wealthy fathers, each of them, whose hand, with 
a portion of the parental fortune in it, would 
prove a valuable auxiliary to the rising young 
man she married, choosing and being chosen 
all about her, converting lovers into husbands, 
and though not more sincerely or flatteringly 
weoed than herself, yet more truly won. She 
did not envy these the hearts, or homes, or 
fortunes they enjoyed, she hardly knew that 
she desired the. same, yet a vague impatience 
and restlessness took possession of her; and 
though the bloom of her cheek did not alter, 
a shade of thoughtfulness mingled with her 
gayetyj It was impossible not to draw a con¬ 


trast between the careless, prosperous lives 
of her associates, and her own; between her 
father, thin and stooping under his heavy bur¬ 
dens, and theirs, plump and plethoric with 
wealth and ease; between her mother, pale and 
pinched, her early beauty worn away by care, 
and the rosy, comfortable dowagers, her friends; 
between the anomalous position of her sisters 
and herself in the society to which they were 
born, and the assured and pleasant destinies o& 
their companions. Moreover, her pride and' 
delicacy began to be offended by the notoriety 
her loveliness provoked. The picture of Little 
Red Riding-Hood was finished and placed on 
exhibition in the artist’s atelier. All the world 
went to see it, commented upon an<j admired 
it; but the sensitive mother and daughter were 
alive only to the bad taste of this too pro¬ 
nounced and public admiration—and the origi¬ 
nal of Little Red Riding-Hood was sent off to 
see her grandmother—in this case, an aunt. 

Her escort on the journey was no less a per¬ 
sonage than the head of the establishment in 
which her father earned his small salary— . 
banker, broker, millionaire. The poor cashier, 
meekly seeking an interview in the private 
office, to request that ho might anticipate a 
portion of his quarterly stipend, to pay his 
daughter’s traveling expenses, was astonished 
by the offer of a gratuitous sum sufficient to 
cover all, “as a token of appreciation of his 
long and faithful services;” and by a proposal 
from his great principal to be, himself, Miss 
Cassell’s companion and guardian, as he was 
going the same way at the same time. A few 
questions and compliments followed, and the 
gratified fhther retired with cheeks deeply 
flushed, and feelings affected to unaccustomed 
emotion, when he kissed his pretty daughter 
on reaching home. Shch an honor was not to 
be refused. Miss Winny was ready at the ap¬ 
pointed hour; the millionaire’s own luxurious 
and pretentious carriage came to the door to 
take her to the railroad; and his own liveried 
and bewigged servant, at whom she had laughed 
a thousand times, leaped from his perch to help 
the young lady in. 

Safely seated in the cars beside her polite 
escort, Winny had time to scrutinize him more 
closely than she had ever yet done. Independ¬ 
ently of his artificial advantages of dress, repu¬ 
tation, and manner, he appeared a tall, large¬ 
boned, spare man of middle-age, whose thick, 
coarse hair had already turned gray enough to 
justify the epithet of “pepper-and-salt color,” 
and whose hard, stern, rather forbidding fea¬ 
tures, were lighted by a pair of keen, gray eyes. 
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His dazzlingly white teeth were evidently the j 
work of Dr. Lancet, the successful dentist; and 
his clothes were master-pieces by another 
fashionable artist, equally celebrated for his \ 
skill, and the length of his bills. Splendid j 
diamond studs, quietly set, blazed in his shirt ] 
front; a bunch of handsome seals dangled at j 
the end of his massive watch-chain; a traveling- j 
cloak, lined and trimmed with costly fur, hungj 
over his arm. He looked like one willing to j 
display, in every honorable way, the wealth he j 
had honorably earned, and determined to enjoy j 
to the utmost the power and consideration it j 
gave him. A self-made man, raised to his pre- I 
sent position by his own unassisted exertions, 

I know of none who had a better right to ex¬ 
hibit thesfe signs of success than Mr. Jabes 
Wolfe. 

His manner, however, was suave and atten¬ 
tive enough; very pleasant and fascinating his 
young charge found it; and she was puzzled to 
reconcile the impression it made upon her, with 
the earlier accounts she had heard of him from 
others. He had been long a widower, and was 
said to have proved a stern, unloving husband— 
a harsh and cruel father; whose wife had sunk 
and died beneath his yoke; whose children had 
escaped from it, one after another, as they 
reached maturity, flying to disgraceful mar¬ 
riages, or distasteful occupations, from the hor¬ 
rors of home; and were now, disowned and 
forgotten, scattered about the world. The girl’s 
gentle heart was troubled to reconcile the con¬ 
duct of these unfortunate fugitives, with her 
good opinion of her kind and considerate escort, 
whose unostentatious attentions deserved and 
obtained her gratitude. And honest and inno¬ 
cent as she was, she could not but remember 
certain imputations resting upon him of old, 
of keenness and “sharpness,” that almost ap¬ 
proached dishonesty; and which many a busi¬ 
ness victim had discovered and lamented too 
lato, when lured by that persuasive voice, and 
soft, insinuating manner, to trust his little all 
to the chances which had swelled the rich man’s 
fortune to such colossal proportions. 

Poor Winny, in her bright scarlet wrap—for 
the house of Cassell had been able to afford no 
traveling costume to its daughter—was con¬ 
scious of being very gayly and unsuitably 
dressed, and rather shrank from the critical 
and admiring glaitces leveled at her as she en¬ 
tered the car, and which were furtively con¬ 
tinued long after she was seated within it. But 
the respectful and considerate politeness of her 
companion soon dispelled the uncomfortable 
feeling, while the prestige of- his name and 


protection gave her an importance she had 
never before known. By virtue of his large in¬ 
terest in the railroad upon which they traveled, 
she was required to pay no fare, to the great 
sparing of her meager little purse; and at the 
station, where they stopped to dine, the train 
was actually delayed for three minutes in their 
honor, to enable her to finish a cup of scalding 
coffee and return to the cars, whose doors the 
usually cross conductor, held open for them, 
with supernatural civility that made her the 
envy of all the passengers. 

Arrived at the steamboat belonging to the 
same line, they were received with absolute 
enthusiasm by the captain; seated at his right- 
hand at supper, and regaled with private deli¬ 
cacies not mentioned in the bill of fare. This 
entertainment over, he led them to the deck, 
where some twilight and sunset rays still lin¬ 
gered, while the shadowy silver horn of the 
new moon was already dimly reflected in the 
dancing waves. While the two gentlemen 
smoked their segars, Winny sat apart, her t 
scarlet cloak drawn closely about her slender 
shoulders, her bright curls tangled in its tas¬ 
sels, the hood drawn over her hair, the soft 
evening wind blowing roses into her cheeks, 
her eyelids dropped, her soul far away in, 
dreams. How delightful, she thought, must 
such an existence be, where all the disagree¬ 
ables of life were smoothed away by wealth. To 
travel, or to stay at home, was equally to enjoy 
case and luxury, comfort and consideration. 
She thought of the Count of Monte Crista, of 
Croesus, Aladdin, and Fortunatus, of John Jacob 
Astor, the Rothschilds, and the Barings, and 
all the heroes of real or fictitious history that 
her limited range of reading furnished, wh.o 
were the owners of unlimited resources, which 
she, perhaps, more keenly appreciated, fresh 
from the pinching poverty of home. It was 
impossible not to compare the condition of these 
fortunate persons with her own; impossible not 
to give a sigh to the contrast between their lot 
and hers, doomed to suffer so many mortifica¬ 
tions, anxieties, and deprivations for want of 
an iota of the wealth they hardly knew how to 
use. 

Musing thus, her sweet countenance, in ita 
silken shade turned against the sky; the pic¬ 
turesque prettiness of her attitude and appear¬ 
ance, attracted the attention, not only of the 
promenading passengers who passod and re¬ 
passed unnoticed before her, but of her two 
companions, whose regards she at last looked 
up to meet. Her elderly escort was contem¬ 
plating her with a singularly fixed gaze; the 
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captain, with a wistful look of tenderness and 
pity in the kind eyes that lighted his somewhat 
heavy and corpulent face, was watching both 
with earnest and attentive interest. Blushing 
and embarrassed, she hardly knew why, she 
rose to falter out her “good-night;” but the 
millionaire, with stately gravity, had risen, too, 
and, drawing her little hand under his arm, 
conducted her to the door of her state-room, 
where, lifting the timid hand to his lips with a 
grotesque gallantry that disturbed and con¬ 
fused her—so strange it seemed in one so much 
her senior and superior—he left her to the 
assiduities of the chamber-maid, whom he had 
previously feed to attend her, and to the new 
emotions and reflections awakened by this 
eventful day. 

Locked in her little room alone at last, she 
repeated her evening prayers, conscious that 
her attention wandered from the words, and 
that her mind was busy all the while with a 
tumult of indefinable ideas and sensations that 
dishonored and disgraced the petiti^is she 
spoke: Restless, faithless, covetous, worldly, 

vain, could all this be true of her already, 
whose entrance into the great world had been 
made scarce twelve hours ago, and who had left 
her father’s house a simple, innocent, loving 
girl, free from all contamination with Buch sins 
or crimes, unspoiled by flattery, unstained by 
envy? She laid her weary head upon her 
pillow, but not to sleep. Wild visions and 
vagaries haunted her brain; the memory of the 
compassionate look she had surprised on the 
captain’s face; of the millionaire’s strange gaze; 
was it tenderness—was it admiration—was it 
power? whose meaning startled and puzzled her, 
and acted upon her disordered fancy like the 
"Oriental spell of the evil-eye. The low peculiar 
tones in which he addressed her, still sounded in 
her ears; the touch of his lips burnt hotly on her 
hand; the parting pressure of his fingers on hers, 
so firm, so close, so lingering, seemed to hold them 
yet with a prophecy and a charm. A bouquet 
of beautiful hot-house flowers, one among the 
many delicate attentions he had lavished upon 
her during the day, stood on a shelf near her 
bed; and she fancied that their heavy odors 
made her feverish and restless. Removed to 
the furthest limits of the narrow room, how¬ 
ever, the result .was still the same; and she 
wore away the night in disturbing dreams, and 
still more disturbing waking fantasies, and rose 
in the morning languid and unrefreshed. 

But weariness and lassitude leave but slight 
traces on the smooth oheek and brow of twenty; 
and she came out of her little state-room looking 
Yol. XLIX.—9 


fresh and fair as Aurora herself, and so beau¬ 
tiful, that even the harsh features of her escort 
glowed with pleasure as he beheld her. The 
boat had reached its destination, and lay 
still at the pier; most of the passengers had 
already gone, the rest were rapidly departing; 
only the rich owner and his young charge re¬ 
mained to enjoy the hospitalities of the captain’s 
luxurious breakfast-table. A glass df fresh 
flowers stood by the young lady’s plate; and 
Winifred’s face was rosier than the blossoms 
as she bent over them, uttering a few words of 
thanks for the attention, and of regret at her 
tardiness. 

“ It is of no consequence,” the broker urbanely 
assured her, glancing approvingly at the dark 
eyelashes, drooping opposite; “the loss of a 
train is nothing, and my time is not so valuable 
that I should disturb your slumbers for the gain 
of a few hours.” 

His tone was very lew and pleasing in saying 
this; and the look with which he accompanied 
the polite speech, had yet more of complimentary 
meaning, had Winny been able to meet it. The 
captain moved uneasily in his seat; the be¬ 
wildered girl listened in silence. “His time of 
no consequence!” She remembered hearing 
how applicants for admission to the great man’s 
presence, had almost to buy the moments they 
absorbed with as many golden guinea^; how 
his absence for a day had turned the scale of 
vast speculations; and the “few hours” he so 
carelessly threw away for her convenience, 
might, in his Midas-like touoh, represent as 
many fortunes. Overwhelmed by these con¬ 
siderations, she ate her breakfast with what 
appetite she could, and avoided both his eyes 
and his attentions till the meal was over. Ho 
courteously addressed her as they rose. 

“As we cannot now leave before the one 
o'clock train, I have ordered a carriage to show 
us the city, if you would like it?” 

Refusal was out of the question; and half 
pleased, half frightened, Winny hastened to her 
room to dress in a harry, that left her no time to 
consider her position. A very pretty barouche 
waited for them at the end of the steamer’s 
plank; and they spent the morning delightfully 
in viewing the lions of the place, and lunched 
at a celebrated hotel, where the millionaire was 
well known, and where he and his fair charge 
were received with almost Eastern Bervility and 
deferenoe. 

Their drive ended at the depot; and the 
Wolfe heaved a sigh of satisfaction as he handed 
his companion into the cai*, and took his seat 
beside her. The light wind was playing idly 
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with her flossy curls; her red drapery hardly 
matched the beautiful glow of her cheeks; her 
beaming, brilliant face was turned toward him 
with a smile of gratitude and pleasure, lighting 
up the lips and eyes, her shyness and fear for¬ 
gotten in the kind benignity with which he 
treated her, and the familiarity that had sprung 
up during the drive they had enjoyed together. 
44 How shall I ever thank you for all your good, 
ness!” said the original of Little Red Riding- 
Hood. 

“You owe me nothing,” he suavely replied. 
“Whatever small attentions my circumstances 
have enabled me to offer you, are more than 
repaid by the benefit you have conferred upon 
me in your delightful companionship. I am, 
as you may have heard, a lonely man, forsaken 
by those nearest to me in blood, and not always 
charitably judged, I fear, by the world.” 

The absent children scattered up and down 
the earth, whom Winny’s warm imagination had 
so frequently depicted perishing with want, or 
pining in uncongenial associations, instantly 
became unnatural monsters, whose parricidal 
conduct to her amiable protector had brought 
upon them the just judgment they were endur¬ 
ing; while all the reports and legends she had 
heard to his disadvantage, were at once and 
forever repudiated. 

“I do not deny,” continued the meek sufferer 
by her side, 44 that I have hardened in this 
solitary, unsympathizing life—grown old in the 
pursuit of mammon, as my enemies say; they 
might have added instead, withering in the 
need of love and appreciation—aged with grief 
more than years. There are people who envy 
me my success in business, I hear. They do 
not know how hollow a thing is wealth, de¬ 
prived of the enjoyments it ought to bring— 
undevoted to the service of a beloved object, 
uncon8eorated on the shrine of tenderness and 
affection. The humblest laborer, in his little 
cottage, secure in his domestic happiness, would 
not exchange lots with me, did he know the un¬ 
satisfied bitterness of mine.” 

Poor Winny turned and surveyed with infinite 
pity the bowed head and gray hair of the stal¬ 
wart figure beside her, and put her little hand 
compassionately into his. 

“ I know,” resumed the modest millionaire, 
not forgetting to clasp and keep the hand that 
lightly lay upon his own, “that many men at 
my age have done with the world forever, and 
are content to quit it serenely, or to glide down 
the stream of time, plaoid and peaceful, as those 
wto have lived their life. But I, who have 
been defrauded of all the sweetness of mine, of 


the youth, and pleasure, and love, which they, 
have enjoyed to the uttermost, cannot so easily 
resign the unfulfilled dreams and hopes of an 
earlier day, nor forbear to try if fate has not 
yet some great good for me before I go.” 

The fingers of his unoccupied hand were 
playing half unconsciously with a little ring 
that hung at his watch-chain—a ring set with 
a sparkling stone worth all the worldly wealth 
that Winny’s poor papa had ever owned. 

“ I have dreamed, sometimes,” he softly went 
on, 4 4 of happiness that might be in store for me 
at last; of a dear companion in my splendid 
home; a little figure, half daughter, half wife, 
whose tenderness might recompense me for 
the loneliness of years, and in whose youth I 
might renew my own. More; I have found 
and followed the figure that seemed to promise 
all this. Tell me, you who alone know, if you 
think my dreams can ever come true?” 

The poor little girl felt her fate closing in 
upon her with every word, and paled and 
shivered in silence. Her tender hand lay 
crushed and powerless in the strong grasp of 
his, as her whole life and destinies seemed to 
lie helpless at his mercy, to be moulded to his 
will. He saw it, and all his manner and coun¬ 
tenance changed directly. The sad, sentimen¬ 
tal softness of the suitor disappeared; equally 
vanished the piteous complainings of the world- 
wearied misanthrope—remained only the firm, 
oool man of business, whose hard, determined 
resolution had compelled fortune all his lifo. 

44 Why do you hesitate?” he quietly said. 44 1 
woo you to a briRiant future, Winny; you shall 
lose nothing by becoming my wife. Your father 
consents—your mother approves; you can save 
both, years of poverty, anxiety, and labor—en¬ 
sure their oomfort, prolong their lives. I do 
not maintain this offer, you will observe, in the 
event of your refusal, nor profess to feel the 
chivalric sentiment that would prompt such a 
deed. In all the transactions in which I have 
been engaged during my life, a specific con¬ 
sideration has always been understood; but I 
would do it—you being my wife—for your sake. 
All that wealth can accomplish shall be at your 
command to devote to their service; your sisters 
shall receive every advantage; to yourself, I 
promise the most splendid position a woman 
can accept. You may judge of my sincerity by 
the sacrifices I will make to gain you.” 

44 1 cannot,” the honest child gasped out 44 1 
love—I have another-” 

44 1 know,” he sneeringly rejoined, 44 another 
attachment—a mere juvenile folly. Read this, 
mid see if your love will survive it.” He thrust 
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into her hand a folded paper, which she trem¬ 
blingly opened, slowly deciphering, through 
eyes full of tears, these words in her lover’s ; 
well-known hand: 

“Dear Fleury — I enclose a chpck for three 
hundred and fifty dollars, in part payment of 
last night’s losses: all I shall have before quar- ■ 
ter day, so you must forgive me till then. Tobin, ; 
too, is savage on me for his bill, and so are ; 
many others. I have ‘borrowed of the tHl,* in ; 
the way you recommend, till I dare do bo no ; 
more; and my grandfather is obstinate in re¬ 
fusing farther supplies. Thank you for your 
intercession with the Cuban heiress; without: 
her my case would, indeed, be desperate; and 
yet it’s hard to resign my Little Red Riding- 
Hood, while all the world is running mad about 
her, and marry a yellow mulatto for her money. : 
Suppressing these compliments, however; please 
mention to Miss De Bourse that 1 will be down ! 
on Friday next* when her guardian is out of the ■ 
way, and believe me ever sincerely yours, 

“Forester.” 

The reading over, the meaning fairly under¬ 
stood, the broker’s young companion turned ; 
upon him pale and fierce, no longer a frightened 
child, but an insulted woman; the brow bent, 
her aspect threatening. “How was this ob- j 
tained?” she demanded. 

“What does it matter,” he coaxingly re¬ 
joined, “since he is thereby unmasked, and 
the proofs of his duplicity made plain? The 
young man is discharged from my employment, 
disgraced and dishonored, having been disco¬ 
vered in embezzling and abstracting money; 
for your sake only I refrained from a public 
prosecution and punishment. He and his half- 
caste wife will never be admitted into society. 
Ton are spared the mortification of being re¬ 
jected by him; you will be gladly, joyfully < 
accepted by me—raised to a position of luxury * 
that a princess might envy. Can you hesitate > 
longer?” s 

The wolfs hot breath was on her cheek; it > 
seemed to scorch her very blood. His eyes held \ 


hers almost menacingly with their glowing gaze; 
his gripe tightened on her shrinking flesh. She 
was fainting, but she was yielding, too, he felt. 

The engine shrieked a dreadful whistle— 
they had reached the station-house, and, half 
conscious, she was transferred to the carriage 
that was to take her to her aunt’s, in the arms 
of her companion. Not relinquishing his hold, 
when they were shut within, he bent over her, 
and pressed his thin lips—Dr. Lancet’s sharp 
teeth plainly perceptible through them—upon 
her blanched face, the peal and sign of owner¬ 
ship. When they arrived at their destination, 
a few moments after, the diamond ring glittered 
on her finger, and two tears, not less bright or 
costly, and more precious—the precursors and 
the essence of a lifetime of bitterness—were 
shining in her eyes. 

Poor Winny I she came back to her father’s, 
after a short sojourn, a superb, stately, lovely 
bride, and yet a changed and altered creature, 
with a look of heart-ache in her beautiful eyes 
already. She has traveled over all Europe and 
Asia since; and has come back home to reign 
the little queen of her circle there, and receive 
unbounded adulation. Not the wife of Midas, 
or of Croesns, or of tho Count of Monte Cristo, 
according to her old fancies, could ever be more 
splendidly adorned than she; the barbarian 
prodigality of the swarthy Mrs. Forester, is as 
nothing beside her royal magnificence of ex¬ 
penditure. Her parents are made comfortable, 
rich, and happy for life; her sisters look and 
fare like little princesses; but she, I think, is 
weary of the world, and would be glad to leave 
it. Everybody admires and serves, nobody 
thinks of pitying her, except a dreamy young 
artist, who, meeting her sometimes, beautiful 
and brilliant in society, guarded by her grim 
and gray elderly husband, goes home to his 
deserted atelier, and turning a*ide a picture he 
will not sell, that stands always with its face 
against the wall, looks into the sweet, childish 
eyes, and sighs out sadly, “Again the old story 
has come true, and the Wolf has got Little Red 
Riding-Hood!” 


FORGET THE PAST! 

BY H1L1R A. BROWN. 


Ccin, restless heart I cease now thy wild unrest! 

*Mid other scenes, content life's mission fill; 

What thoughts are these that rise within this breast? 
Once more I bid thy troubled waves, “ be still P* 

Forget the past J Oh! why should linger yet 
One hope, one dream of what was euce thin* own; 


To bring them back is only to regret, 

What vain attempt to grieve for pleasures flown. 

They now are deadi Then why should’st thou repine? 

The future brings new joys for thee to share; 

New hopes and dreams can yet again be thine— 

Lost scenes replaced by others just as fair. 
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“Well, mother, what Bhall I Bay?” * 

Lilly Archer sat with her sweet face half \ 
turned toward her mother. The hair, thrown < 
carelessly back, rippled with many a wary \ 
thread of gold, as the September sunlight trem- j 
bled through the plain little room. \ 

“Lilly, it distracts me to think of it,” said j 
Mrs. Archer, putting her hand to her head in s 
an absent way. j 

“But, mother, Bee here,” said Lilly, rising re- \ 
solutely, and facing the pale woman in widow’s l 
weeds, “it must not distraot you to think of it. j 
You see how it is—I have failed to get music- j 
scholars. Ally Fincher has got the school— 
what shall we do, starve ?” 

“It couldn’t come to that,” murmured the 
mother. 

“Yes, it could come to just that,” retorted 
Lilly. “You and I could never go to the neigh¬ 
bors and say, * I want bread’—could we ? Could 
you? And yet, bread we must have, or die. 
Taddie’s necklace is gone; my watch is gone. 
We might sell the piano—poor papa’s gift;” 
here her voice trembled; but with an effort she 
bravely suppressed the tremor; “but how long 
would the money last? and then we should be 
penniless again. It won’t de,” her tones grew 
hard, “to live on in this way—it is killing us 
both. Taddie must have better food; she must 
have medicine. And why should you fear for 
me? Are you afraid to trust me ?” 

“No, child—no,” faltered her mother; “but 
to feel that you are swallowed up in that great 
city; boarding in a second-class house; exposed 
to misrepresentations—liable to insult; and 
then to miss you here.” 

“Now, mother,” cried Lilly, falling impul¬ 
sively upon her knees, “you do wrong, indeed 
you do, to indulge such feelings. I am strong, 
healthy, and capable of taking care of myself. 
Other girls go out in the world. I am no better 
than they. Alice would not hold out hopes that 
could never be realized. She earns sifc dollars 
a week, and is saving money ” 

“Find Mr. Dick, sister, he was so nice!” 
came in a piping, unchildish voice from the 
comer of the room, where, propped up by a 
brace in front, sat an odd little being, whose 
prominent eyes had such a look of drollery, 
that the first inclination of the Btranger, in 
glancing toward her, was to smile. 
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Both Lilly and her mother were, for a mo¬ 
ment, diverted from their troubles. The child 
was manipulating some fine jtrawB with great 
perseverance. She had an idea that if she 
could learn to plat and braid, she could help 
swell the slender household resources; but there 
was little chance that those weak, white fingers 
would ever add to the comforts of those she 
loved. 

“Mr. Dick is nothing to us, darling,” said 
Lilly, quietly, though smiling in the pretty, 
quaint face. 

“ Oh! but he t cas something to you,” persisted 
the elf. 

In spite of the quiok, amazed smile that 
passed between the two women, Lilly’s cheeks 
suddenly flushed a faint pink. 

“Why, Taddie, you little impertinent!” cried 
Lilly, still laughing, “what do you mean?” 

“Well, I suppose I should have raid that I 
thought he liked you very much, for all he was 
off fishing and gunning all the time. And it’s 
to be supposed that you liked him—how could 
you help it, and he here so long? I’m sure 1 
loved him dearly. Oh! I do think he was so 
handsome!” she added, with a droll little sigh. 

“ I hope he didn’t hate us, dear, any of us. 
But he was a stranger, and only came here to 
pass away a few weeks in the country. I dare 
say he has forgotten all about us by this time.” 
So said Lilly, going back to her table, and lift¬ 
ing the pen again from the little rack. 

“When he first came here, sis, I always said 
to myself every morning before breakfast—you 
know things Borne time come true if I say them 
then —that that man would marry Lilly. Yes, 
I did, there’s no need of your laughing;” and 
the small elf sat back in her stuffed easy-chair, 
and gravely surveyed her mother and Bister. 

Mrs. Archer’s cares by this time seemed 
lighter; the thought had suddenly occurred to 
her, what if some one as good and rich as Mr. 
Dick were to fall in love with the pure, good 

I face of her child. Such things had been; and 
she gaaed with a somewhat lightened heart on 
the beautiful figure bent now in earnest to the 
task before her, which was the writing of the 
following letter: 

“ Dear Alice —I am coming. Keep the place 
open for me; and also speak for a room in your 
boarding-house. 
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“ Mother has consented at last, and, I am 
sure, it will be for the best. I shall start on 
Monday with a very small trunk; so, if you 
choose, you'may meet me at the depot at seven, 
P. M. I suppose I shall feel a little strange at 
first. Your friend, 

“Lilly Archir.” 

The letter was sealed and duly despatched. 

“You see,*’ said Lilly, counting over her 
small store, “1 need not be afraid of spending 
a little now. So I think I’ll run out and buy 
a few French rolls, and a bit of meat, and a 
bun for Taddie.” 

. “Oh! you aro so good!” cried the child, fer¬ 
vently, with clasped hands. “Don’t I hope 
you may marry the richest and best man in all 
Philadelphia?” 

Lilly was very busy on that important morn¬ 
ing. She was not to start till nine, and her 
trunk had been packed on the Saturday before. 
Still the eyes were not dim that watched old 
Til, the express-man, as he carried it from 
the little porch on his shoulder; and poor Mrs. 
Archer, though she tried to be brave, broke 
down at the last, and cried almost childishly. 

“I don’t see as it’s anything to cry for,” 
spoke up Taddie, who had been watching, owl¬ 
like, from her corner. “She’ll always be re¬ 
spected, of course, because papa was a minister. 
That makes all the difference. Lilly, you’ll be 
sure to bring me the worsted—and the tetting- 
needle—and a pretty book now and then—and 
a letter every Thursday—and to find Mr. Dick, 
and marry him.” 

To ail these queries, asked with a long pause 
between, Lilly had given a mute assent. But to 
the last, which was propounded with the same 
quiet, grave manner, she responded with a 
laugh, in which even the widow joined, though 
the big tears yet hung on her lashes. So Lilly 
went away in a sort of sunshino, after all. 

The day did not terminate pleasantly as re¬ 
garded the weather. Toward two o’clock a 
rain-storm set in, and Lilly, who had never 
traveled alone before, felt the good spirits she 
had conjured up rapidly deserting her. She 
thought of the past—of the happy little par¬ 
sonage, from which her father had been borne; 
of the kind people he had ministered to for so 
many years. 

She passed a church very like the pretty 
stone edifice, in whose chancel he had so often 
broken the bread of life. She thought of her 
mother, ill and dispirited, of Taddie, white¬ 
faced, incurably deformed, and utterly depend¬ 
ent, and her heart swelled. She was forced to 
shield the tears that would come with her hand. 


Poor child! Bhe felt very lonely, and questioned 
if, among all the groups about her, there was 
another spirit as sorely tried as hers. 

“You never came in all this rain!” cried 
Lilly, as, getting off the train, she saw by the 
light of a blood-red lantern, the face of her 
friend, Alice Thornton. 

“To be sure I did,” was the hearty reply. 
“ I should have been ashamed of myself to let 
you come in this great, gloomy city such a 
night as this, and nobody here to meet you. 
Besides, you’d have been bewildered to death 
among all these hackmen, who stun one’s ears 
with their clatter. No, no, no!” she vocifoi 
rated, shaking her head savagely at the offend¬ 
ing coachmen. See how they stick their nasty, 
wet whips in one’s faoe—it’s unbearable. And 
they’re twice as bad if they see a lone woman 
or two, with no suitable masculine to guard 
them. Now don’t get frightened; give me your 
checks; there’s a nice hack out here, and the 
driver knows me. Bah! the mud! Here we 
are; get the trunk for this check, driver. And 
now we are safe from the driving rain for one 
while,” she added, as they sank back on the 
comfortable cushions. 

“You’re too tired to talk, Lilly. Well, don’t 
talk; just let me do all that part of the business. 
Oh! I’m glad you’ve come! I was afraid you 
wouldn’t; and yet I ordered a nice little supper 
for us two, to be ready by the time we get there. 
It's a very good house, though it does look a 
little worn and old-fashioned. You won’t mind 
that, though, will you?” 

“No, indeed,” said Lilly, quietly. 

“You see we’ve either got to board in style 
and dress shabbily; or dress in style and board 
second-rate. But you know you couldn’t walk 
on Chestnut street, and be thought anybody with 
a last year’s bonnet or cloak; and so I prefer to 
use my money for nice slothes.” 

“I must use mine to take care of my mother 
and sister,” said Lilly. 

“I have neither, you know,” her friend re¬ 
sponded, a little less flippantly. “But still with 
my help—and I’m a famous manager—you will 
look very nicely, for you are pretty, and I am 
not. Why, Lilly, you will be the handsomest 
girl in the shop.” * 

“ That is flattery,” said Lilly, gravely. 

“Not a bit of it; but, come, we are almost at 
the house. What a driving storm! I do hope 
it win clear up by morning. Dean’s is the 
finest dry-goods store in the city. That, I’m 
sure, you’ll say. Look out for the gutter*” 

Lilly, weary and heart-sick, followed her 
friend into a badly-lighted and very narrow hall. 
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through the center of which ran a strip of faded 
carpet. The wall, on either side, was bare in 
spots, where the excessive damp had blistered 
the paper; and jthe children, who happened to 
have inquisitive minds, had stripped it here 
and there, till it appeared like a succession of 
maps, representing islands, rivers, and moun¬ 
tains, from the landing to the top of the stair¬ 
case. Up three weary flights Lilly tugged after 
Alice, who was following the trunk, and landed 
at last in a room that looked like a closet, quite 
bare of carpet or paper. 

“There! I’ve arranged it all nicely,” said 
Alice. “I got Spinney Morton into another 
room, so you might share mine. It looks a 
little cheerless; but you see there’s a bit of a 
stove here, and when I get a brave, little fire 
going, to take the chill off, it will seem quite 
snug to you. Better, any way, than rooming 
with a stranger.” 

“Oh! a thousand times!” said Lilly. 

“Yes, I thought you would think so. Dear, 
dear! how nice you look, though only in your 
traveling-dress, and that bow of ribbon instead 
of a brooch. I wish I did ; but I’m such a guy if 
I’m not rigged-up. How are they all at home— 
mother, and that queer, darling little Taddie?” 

“Much the same as usual,” Lilly said, feeling 
as if she wanted to get away somewhere and 
cry. 

“That Taddie was such a. curious . little 
thing,” said Alice, winking and blinking over 
continuous fine puffs of very black smoke, that 
her damp kindlings emitted. “ My mother, who 
brought all her old Sootch superstitions with 
her, you see, always called her a changeling; 
and its curious what queer little prophesies she 
will make at times, isn’t it? Do you much think 
she will live to grow up? There 1 there’s a 
miniature Vesuvius for you! Just hoar the 
creature roar! What lungs it has! It wouldn’t 
have smoked at all, only for the damp. And 
now we’ll go down to supper. Do you know, 
I’ve had some oysters nicely stewed; and I do 
hope you’ll enjoy them.” 

On the extreme end of a long consecutive- 
table stood a dropsical castor, two cracked 
plates, two bowls of oysters, and a diminutive 
wheat loaf. Lilly thought of the darling little 
round-table at home, with its snowy cloth and 
shining w)iito dishes, its clear, silver spoons, 
and little cream-jug of the same costly metal. 
Oh! that lump in her throat! Do all she could, 
it would not go down! For her that wae a 
dreary evening, and a still more dreary supper. 

But sleep came to her as to all. She forgot 
her surroundings, and in her night-visions 


heard the piping voice of Taddie onoe more. 
Taddie’s littte speech had struck home. Mr. 
Dick had liked her, Bhe was sure—more than 
that, had loved her. It was nearly a year ago, 
just after her father died, and they were forced 
to take summer-boarders. Yes, he loved her; 
and but for sentimental Hal Stanley, who had 
somehow entangled her fancy, and then gone 
off and married her cousin, after Mr. Dick had 
returned to the city, she might have loved him. 
In her dream she almost did. And then, had 
he not hinted once that Mr. Dick was only a 
part of his name? Had he not in all respects 
acted the perfect gentleman—actuated by mo¬ 
tives the most honorable? Her mother had 
insisted that he was a wealthy man, in spite of 
port-folio and scrap-table of art and artists, of 
tours afoot, and poverty. And she had refused 
him point-blank, because she thought she loved 
that spooney Hal, who had nothing to recom¬ 
mend him but a languishing pair of almond- 
shaped, brown eyes. 

What should make her dream of him so- 

so-well, so affectionately, she asked herself 

more than onoe, as she dressed in the gray 
morning. Then occurred Taddie’s advice: “Go 
and find Mr. Dick.” It would be queer, she 
thought, if she should ever meet him; and then, 
the contrast of all her present surroundings to 
his quiet elegance and manly beauty! She 
shivered and wished she had not come. 

An hour later she had forgotten her regrets. 
It was certainly a oheerful sight—that long, 
splendid store, on every side of which glittered 
wealth and beauty, in fabrics of wonderful 
texture and coloring. 

“You’re to stand next counter to me,” said 
Alice. “I asked Mr. Dean myself. And won’t 
you like him? You can’t help it. All we girls 
would be half in love, only he iB so sober and 
old-mannerish in his ways, you know, and 
treats us all alike. He’s a wonderful man, for 
a young one, you’ll say so.” 

In this place Lilly had no time to be home¬ 
sick. Such an array of fashionable life as was 
continually swimming in, like one tide, at the 
east door, and out, like another, at the west; 
such a display of character, of little meannesses, 
of quiet dignity, of bustling importance, of gran¬ 
deur, and of shoddy. She was too much amused 
and excited to be fatigued; and it was not till 
she was seated in her box, as she called it, in 
the letter she was writing home in the even¬ 
ing, that she was made aware that the human 
frame is, after all, only a piece of mortal fur¬ 
niture. 

Two days after, Mr. Dean sat in his luxu- 
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riously furnished counting-room. A friend 
came in. 

“So, Dean, you’re really off to Europe?” 

“I really am, I think; though I don’t know. 
I’ve tried it twice before, and always some¬ 
thing interfered.” 

“I wonder you didn’t stop till you could 
make it your wedding-tour!” 

“My wedding-tour!” he answered, with an 
absent smile, and a far-off expression. “ I tell 
you what, Hale, it isn’t in this world’s goods, 
after all, to make a man happy, eh?” 

“Oh! Well! I don’t know!” returned the 
othfir, stroking his mustache, “I’m not exceed¬ 
ingly miserable because I find that fortune has 
been kind to me. But you’re a misanthrope l 
You’d marry, and settle down, if it wasn’t for 
that—I’m sure you wopld.” 

A ghost of a smile flitted over Dean’s face, 
but he was silent. Presently he took his hat, 
folded his newspapers, looked about to see that 
everything was in order, and prepared to leave. 

“ Had you as leave go through the store-way ?” 
asked his friend. “I have to go down Chestnut 
street—I have some business that way.” 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Dean; and the two 
passed through admiring crowds—for they were 
both very handsome men. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” queried young 
Hale, stopping short. 

A little throng had gathered round a fainting 
girl. The two men hurried forward. 

“She had a telegraph, sir,” said one of the 
girls. 

“It’s the new one, number fourteen,” volun¬ 
teered another. 

Meantime, Mr. Dean, pale and anxious, hav¬ 
ing caught sight of the white, still face, pressed 
through. 

“Why, it’s—it’s-” 

“From her mother, sir—a telegraph,” cried 
Alice, volubly. “Her little sister is dead—and 
she’s only been here two days.” 

“What, Taddie! sweet, little Taddie?” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Dean, his cheek pale, his eyes 
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moist. Everybody stared. The name—that 
loved name, roused the poor girl from her 
stupor. Her glance fell upon him. 

“Oh, Mr. Dick!” she exclaimed, with out¬ 
stretched hands, “take me away from here. 

Taddie told me-” and again she shuddered 

and lapsed into insensibility. 

But a very few hours passed before Lilly sat 
in the cars, under the kind care of Mr. Rich¬ 
ard Dean. How tender he was of her]—how 
thoughtful of her comfort! And when they 
stood together over the little still, white, an¬ 
gelic face, her tears fell, not alone, upon the 
marble forehead. 

“Oh! little Taddie, I went away to care for 
you,” sobbed Lilly; “and to this I come back.” 

“She failed all at once,” whispered Mrs. 
Archer, ceasing her low sobs. “ ‘Mother,’ she 
cried, ‘I do believe I’m going to die, right 
away, I feel so strange! and oh! so happy, too! 
And, mamma, don’t be sad, for Lilly will find 
Mr. Dick, and they will both take care of you.* 
She never said another word. I held her in 
my arms and thought she had fainted, for she 
has had such turns before; but the breath was 
gone, sweet darling!” 

Yes, Lilly had found Mr. Dick. And finding 
him, had put her in possession of a gift that 
could not be too highly valued. His heart had 
always been hers from the first; but he had 
heard of Hal Stanley’s marriage, and thinking 
it must have been with her, took no further 
pains to inquire. 

And it was wonderful, he said, as he pressed 
her to his heart, his own wedded wife, won¬ 
derful how God had brought it all about. 

“Married his shop-girl, didn’t he?” queried 
some one of Alice, who turned upon her with 
flashing eyes. 

“He married Lilly Archer, the daughter of 
a deceased Episcopal clergyman, who preferred 
honest labor to beggarly idleness,” was the 
sharp reply. “And if he had waited twenty 
years, he could not have done better.” 

And that was what Dean thought. 


A SEA-SIDE PICTURE. 

BY ELLIS YETT. 


The sky in the West was all aglow, 

But the East m dull and gray; 

The farxe scarce stirred on the rocky cliffs, 
Bat the breakers rolled in the bay. 

Some children ran on the glistening sands. 
And laughed in their childish play; 

Bat a ship struck on the outer bar, 

And the breaks#* foiled la the bay. 


The wave* dashed Ugh o’er the vessel’s tide; 

And over her swept the spray; 

And the sea-bird’s scream roae o’er the roar 
Of the breakers In the hay. 

v Many a ship has gone down since then; 

The children have passed away; 

Bat the sky still looks with a smile and Drown 
On the breakers in the bay. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“Miss Eliza?” 

“Well, my sweet child?” 

“Would you lend me your pearls for this one 
night?” 

“My pearls, darling? My pearls? Oh, Geor- 
gie! you cannot understand the associations 
connected with these ornaments—the painful, 
the thrilling associations!” 

“Don’t! Pray, don’t! When you clasp your 
hands, and roll up your eyes in that fashion, it 
gives me a chill—it does, indeed!” cried Geor- 
giana Halstead, really distressed; for when 
Miss Eliza went into a fit of sentiment, it was 
apt to go through many variations of sighs, 
smiles, and tears, till it ended in hysterics. 

“A chill, Georgiana? What is a single chill, 
compared to the agonies of memory that haunt 
this bosom?” cried Miss Eliza, pressing one 
large and rather bony hand on that portion of 
her tall person, for which her dress-maker 
deserved the greatest credit. “Oh! child, if 
you had but once listened to my history!” 

“Couldn’t think of it! The first ten words 
wopld break my heart into ten thousand splin¬ 
ters. Besides, I never could endure mysteries,” 
cried the young lady, letting down a superb 
mop of yellow hair, which shimmered like sun¬ 
beams over her shoulders, and posing herself 
before the mirror, as it revealed her lovely 
person from head to foot. 

“My life,” moaned aunt Eliza, “has both a 
mystery and a history, which will be found 
written on my soul, when this poor body, once 
so tenderly beloved, is laid in the dust.” 

“ Under the daisies would be prettier, I think,” 
replied Georgiana, braiding her hair with 
breathless haste, in two gorgeous bands, while 
Miss Eliza was talking. “A great deal prettier. 
There, now, tell me if you like this.” 

The fair girl had woven the heavy braids of 
hair around her queenly head, forming a ooro- 
net of living gold above a forehead white as 
snow, on which the delicate veins might be 
traced like blue shadows. “This is the way I 
intend to wear it, with the garland of pearls 
in front. Won’t it be lovely?” < 
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“No!” said Miss Eliza, shaking her head. 
“There was a time- » ” 

“Yes, yes! I understand! The skirt will be 
white satin, the tunic blue velvet, with a border 
of ermine so deep.” 

Miss Eliza came out of her own history long 
enough to notice that the ermine border would 
be at least six inches deep; then she retired 
into herself again, and sighed heavily; and, 
dropping her head on one hand, fell into a 
mournful reverie. _ 

“Shall I wear a chain, or a collar of gold?” 
said Georgiana. 

“Yes, it was one chain of flowers,” mur¬ 
mured Miss Eliza, exploring her life backward. 
“Such flowers as only grow on the banks of 
Eden.” 

“I am afraid Rowena could have sported 
nothing but wild flowers—a garland of haw- 
thorn-blossoms, or a bouquet of primroses,” 
said Georgiana, crossing some scarlet ribbons 
sandal-wise over her ankles, and regarding the 
effect with great satisfaction. 

“Rowena! Rowena! I mentioned no such 
name. Indeed, I never do mention names,” 
cried Miss Eliza, arousing herself, and sitting 
upright. “Heaven forbid that I should ever 
be left to mention names.” 

The old maid, for such I am pained to say. 
Miss Eliza Halstead was, arose solemnly, as 
she said this, and waving her niece off with a 
sweep of both hands worthy of a wind-mill in 
full motion, began to pace up and down the 
room with long and measured steps, that gave 
a tragic air to the scene. 

“How about the pearls?” questioned Georgia, 
tying the scarlet ribbon in a dainty little bow. 
“We havn’t much time. It is getting dark, now, 
and one doesn’t step out of a Waverly novel, in 
full rig, without lots of preparation. Mine ia 
the fourth tableau.” 

“Tableau? Ah, yes! I remember you were 
going to stand up as-” 

“As Rowena, in Ivanhoe.” 

“Rowena! My dear ohild, you are net tall 
enough by five inches, and lack the proper 
dignity. Mrs. Savage must have done this— 
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she always was my enemy from her girlhood; 
that is—that is, from the first time I dawned 
upon her life. Let me ask you a question, 
Georgian a.” 

“Be quick, then, please; for I want the 
pearls.” 

“Was Mrs. garage aware that I was an 
inmate of this house when*she selected you to 
represent the most queenly character in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel? I particularly wish to 
know.” 

“I—I should think it Tory likely,” answered 
Georgians, driving a laugh from her lips which 
broke from her eyes in a gush of mischief. 
“It is now six months since you came here.” 

“She knew it, and yet invited another. This 
is life—this is ingratitude! Has she no remem¬ 
brance of the time when we two- But why 

should I dwell on that painful epoch of my life ? 
Georgians, you shall have the pearls. Let me 
complete this soul’s martyrdom. Where is my 
trunk?” 

“In the store-room, I think.” 

“There again 1 Relics of the past huddled 
together in a common store-room—and such 
relics!” 

“Nothing ever was more beautiful!” said the 
young lady, proceeding with her toilet; “only 
do bring them along 1” 

Miss Elisa stalked out of the room with a 
key grasped in her hands, measuring off her 
steps like Juno in a fit of heathenish indigna¬ 
tion. She returned directly, bearing in her 
hand a faded red-morocco case, the sise of a 
soup-plate, and considerably battered at the 
edges. Seating herself in an arm-chair, die 
opened the case, and began to shake her head 
lugubriously over the snow-white pearls that 
gleamed upon her from their neat purple satin. 
Georgiana looked eagerly over her shoulder. 

“Oh, Miss Eliza, 1 didn’t begin to know how 
beautiful they were; so large, so full of milky 
light! No wonder you prize them!” 

“Alas! it is not their beauty,” sighed Miss 
Eliza. “Hero, take them; child; they were 
intended for a more queenly brow, but I yield 
to destiny.” 

Miss Eliza rendered up the ease as if it had 
contained flowers for a ooffin, shrouded her 
features in a corner of the lace anti-macassar 
which covered the maroon cushions of her easy- 
chair, and allowed a touching little sob to break 
from her lips. 

“Oh! the associations that are oonneoted 
with those ornaments!” she moaned. 

“Now I will render the&i donbly dear,” 
laughed the young girl, laying the white spray 


on the golden braids of her hair, and moving 
her head about like a bird pluming itself. 

“Destiny! destiiy!” murmured aunt Eliza. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!” responded Georgie; 
and, running into a neighboring dressing-closet, 
she came forth a lady of the olden times, that 
might have danced with the lion-hearted Rich¬ 
ard. 

Aunt Eliza gave one glance at the radiant 
young creature, rose from her chair, and left 
the room, wringing her hands like a tragedy 
queen. 

Georgiana took no heed, bat framed her 
pretty image in the glass, where she looked 
like a picture to which Titian had given the 
draperies, end Rubens the flesh-tints. As she 
stood admiring herself, as any pretty woman 
might, the door opened, and a stately old woman 
entered, rustling across the floor in a heavy 
black silk, and with quantities of white tulle 
softening her face and bosom. 

“ Oh, Madam Halstead 1 I am so glad you’ve 
come! Tell ms if this is not perfect?” 

“I never think you otherwise than perfect, 
child—who could?” replied the sweet, low voice 
of the old lady. “ The very sight of you makes 
me young again.” 

“ How handsome you must have been,” eried 
Georgia, throwing one arm around the old lady, 
and patting the soft cheek, which had a touch 
of bloom on it, with her dimpled hand. “How 
handsome you are now!” 

The old lady shook her head, and a faint 
blush stole over her face, and lost itself under 
the shadows of her silver-white hair. 

“Yes, dear, some few who loved me used to 
think so,” said the old lady. 

“Here comes Miss Eliza,” cried Georgians, 
seizing upon a large cloak of black velvet, in 
which she enveloped her dress, and twisting a 
fleece-like nubia over her head, cried, “Goo<L 
night! Good-night 1 Just one kissl Good¬ 
night!” 

Away the bright young oreature went sweep¬ 
ing out of the room, and down the stair-ease, 
like a tropical bird with all its plumage in 
motion. 

“ Good-night!” she repeated to Miss Elisa, 
who loomed upon her from the extremity of the 
upper halL “Don’t be too late; I’ll send the 
carriage back 1” 

With a toss of her lofty head, and a wave of 
her hand, Miss JBliza seemed to sweep the young 
creature out of her presence; then she entered 
the room Where old Mrs. Halstead was sitting 
in the easy-ohair which her daughter had so 
I lately abandoned, and paused inside the doqf, 
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gniing upon that calm faoe with a look of 
mournful reproach. 

“ Thus, ever thus, do I find the place I have 
left, filled,” she said; “but my own mother, 
this is too much!” 

“Is it that you want the seat, Eliza,” said the 
aid lady, gently lifting herself from the chair; 
“take it, I have rested long enough.” 

“Oh! my beloved parent, that you should 
make this sacrifice for me!” sighed Miss Eliza, 
dropping into the chair. “ I know that your 
noble heart would be pained if I did not accept 
it I do—I do!” 

That fine old lady had lived with her daughter 
too long for any surprise at this wonderful out- 
gush of gratitude; she only moved to a couch 
on the other side of the room, and sat down 
With a low sigh. 

Miss Eliza began to mutter and moan in her 
chair. 

“Are you ill? Is anything the matter?” 
inquired the old lady. 

“Did you see that child go out? Did you 
comprehend the conspiracy which that wicked 
woman has organized to keep me cut of these 
tableaux ? Did you observe the impertinence of 
that flippant girl? Oh, mother! these terrible 
ahooks will break your child’s heart!” 

“Eliza! Eliza! this is all fancy,” answered 
the old lady. 

“ Fancy! fancy! What is fancy, pray ?” 

“That you have enemies; that persons wish 
to annoy you; Why should they?” 

Bliss Eliza sprang up from her chair and 
turned upon her mother. 

“No enemies! No enemies! What keeps me 
here, then? Why is that silly child set up in 
the tableau nature and cultivation intended me 
to fill? Madam! madam! are you also joining 
in the conspiracy against me?” Miss Eliza 
shook her long, white fore-finger almost in the 
grand old face of her mother, as she spoke. 
“Is it by your connivance that all gentlemen 
are excluded from my presence?” 

“No one has ever been excluded, Eliza.” 

“Indeed!” 

The word was prolonged into a sneer, which 
brought a faint oolor into Mrs. Halstead's face. 

“To think,” added Bliss Eliza, wrathful in 
the face, “to think of the pin-cushions, pen¬ 
wipers; and lamp-mats, to say nothing of wax- 
dolls and little babies, that I have made and 
dressed for this very fair—it’s enough to break 
one’s heart Not a stall left for me to attend; 
every corner in the tableaux filled np with 
silly, pert creatures that I wouldn’t walk over. 
This is justice—this is patriotism. I might be 


direct from Richmond for any attention they 
give me.” 

“I am sure, Eliza, the committee were very 
thankfol for your help,” said old Mrs. Halstead, 
soothingly. 

“Thankful, indeed! Oh, yes! it is easy 
enough to simper, and shake hands, and speak 
of obligations. But why didn’t they treat all 
us young girls alike? Why am I left out of 
everything?” 

Before Mrs. Halstead could answer, a servant 
entered the room and informed Miss Eliza that 
the carriage had returned. 

“But I will aseert my rights,” cried the lady, 
gathering a rose-colored opera-cloak about her, 
and pluming herself before the mirror. “You 
can go, Thomas; I will be down in one mo¬ 
ment.” 

A little deficiency of Hie toilet had struck 
Miss Elisa; and searching in some pocket hid 
away in her voluminous skirts, she drew forth a 
little pasteboard box, turned her back squarely 
on the old lady, and occupied herself, after a 
mysterious fashion, for some moments close to 
the mirror. 

“Do not defend these women, mamma,” she 
said, with angry emphasis. “I blush for them.” 

There oertainly did seem to be some truth 
in this assertion, for Miss Eliza’s cheeks had 
flushed suddenly to a vivid red; but then her 
forehead and around her mouth had grown 
white in proportion, showing great intensity of 
shame. 

* “Now I am going, mamma; but first give me 
your blessing.” Miss Elisa dropped one knee 
to her mother’s foot-stool, bent her tall form 
before the grand old lady, and seemed waiting 
for a solemn benediction; but the sensible old 
lady put back the mass of folse curls that feU 
swooping oves her daughter’s waterfall, and 
fastened them in place with a hair-pin from her 
own silver-white hair. 

“ That will do, my dear. I see nothing else 
out of the way.” 

Miss Eliza arose with a slight creak of the 
joints, and a look of mournfol reproach. 

“Thus it is,” she said, “that one’s most sen- 
sitivB feelings are thrown back upon the heart. 
My own mother refoses me her blessing; but I 
can define the reason—the hidden, mysterious 
reason.” 

This intensified female gathered the opera- 
cloak around her as if it had been a Roman 
toga, and sailed out of the room with the sweep 
of a wind-mill. Mrs. Halstead shook her hand- 
Borne old head, 4nd sighed faintly when Eliza 
disappeared. 
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“Will she never comprehend our position?” 
she murmured. “Never remember that the 
bloom of girlhood does not run through mid¬ 
age? How good they are to overlook all this.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

An old man sat alone in one of those large, 
old-fashioned houses, which have been almost 
driven out of existence by the march of com¬ 
merce into the haunts of fashion. The rooms 
were broad, deep, and weH lighted; for there 
was plenty of land around the old house, which 
was half occupied by the remnants of an old- 
fashioned garden, in which two or three quince 
trees might be seen from the side windows, 
covered with plump, orange-tinted fruit in the 
late autumn, but gnarled and knotted old skele¬ 
tons, as they appeared to their owner that frosty 
afternoon. 

The room in which this man sat was large, 
old-fashioned, and gloomy enough. A Brussels 
•afpet, worn in places till the linen foundation 
broke through the faded pattern, was stretched 
upon the floor without quite covering it, and 
a breadth of striped stair-carpeting eked out 
the deficiency, running along the foot-boards 
in meager imitation of a cordon. 

A ponderous old sideboard of solid mahogany, 
which contained a multitude of drawers and 
shelves for everything, stood in a recess by the 
fire-place. On this were decanters with silver 
caps; and tiny silver shields hung around their 
necks, telling what manner of spirits was im¬ 
prisoned within, bespeaking the old-fashioned 
hospitality of forty years ago; and over the 
sideboard hnng a picture from some Dutch 
artist, in which bunches of carrots, heads of 
cabbages, birds newly shot, and fish ready for 
the pan, were heaped together in sumptuous 
profusion. It was a fine appetizing kitchen 
scene, in which a few marigolds and hollyhocks 
had been thrown, as tasteful market-men some¬ 
times cast a handfUl of coarse flowers on a cus¬ 
tomer’s basket. Some mahogany chairs, with 
well-worn horse-hair seats, stood against the 
wall; and a stiff, Bpindle-legged sofa, covered 
with the same useful material, occupied a re¬ 
cess near the fire-place, like that filled by the 
sideboard. 

This old man, who seemed a part and parcel 
of the room, sat at a round table, old-fashioned 
•e the sideboard, on which the remnants of his 
solitary dinner still remained. A decanter, full 
of some ruby-tinted liquor, stood before him; 
but the glasses were empty, and not a drop of 
liquid had as yet stained them. With both 


elbows on the table, and both hands bent under 
his chin, he sat gazing on the Dutch picture; 
but apparently seeing something far beyond it, 
which filled his eyes with gloom, and bent his 
brows with heavy thought. At last he moved 
heavily in his choir, and pushed the deoanter 
away toward the center of the table. 

“Why should I think of him now more 
than at another time?” he muttered. “The 
fellow is safe enough, I dare say; very likely 
isn’t in the army at alL Am I a man to grow 
moody over a dream, or a bit of nightmare? I 
wouldn’t have believed it if any one had told 
me so; but, spite of myself, 1 do feel shaky, 
and tons of load seem to be holding down my 
heart. Hark i I heard the patter of feet run¬ 
ning swiftly; now a cry. There is news from 
the army. Tush! what is that to me? I have 
no one to mourn or hope for again.” 

The old man started from his chair and went 
swiftly into the hall, crying out, in a hoarse 
voice, as he flung the door oped, 

“ Boy, boy! I say—boy, a paper, quick I” 

The newsboy broke up a shrill cry and came 
damping baok, selecting a paper from the 
bundle under his arm as he moved. 

“Great battle, sir ; list of killed and wounded 
a yard long! Ten cents; thank yon! Can’t 
stay to give change. Most of our fellers *ed 
stick you with a week older, and take the 
money at that. But I mean ter have yer for a 
general customer. Hallo! there comes another 
chap yelling like blazes; bet yer a copper, old 
boy, that I get round the corner fast.” 

Away the sharp, young rogue darted down t 
the street, with the clatter of his thick shoes 
beating the pavement like a pair of flails, and 
his shrill, young voice cutting the frosty air 
with a shrill clearness that made the old man 
on the door-step shiver. 

“It is very cold,” he said, buttoning his coat 
over his chest with trembling fingers. “Yet I 
could see the wind whistling through that little 
fellows hair, and he did not seem to mind it, or 
think that his voioe is a death-cry to so many. 
Why did I get this? What do I care who lives 
or dies?” 

The old man went into the house as he spoke, 
and sat down on the spindle-legged sofa, un¬ 
folding his damp paper in the light of a window 
behind it. It was the first time he had inte¬ 
rested himself in the war news enough to pur¬ 
chase an extra. Now his breath came quickly, 
and his hands shook with something beside 
cold. 

The boy had spoken no more than the truth. 
Column after column of names filled up the 
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dead-list; and that was followed by so many 
names of the wounded and missing, that the 
most eager affection would tire in searching 
them. But the eyes of this weary old man 
seized upon each name, and dropped it with 
the quickness of lightning. He had so long 
been accustomed to adding up columns of in¬ 
tricate figures, that names of the dead glided 
by him like shadows. One column was de¬ 
spatched, and then another. 

“What folly/’ he said, looking up from the 
paper. “Why should a dream set me to search¬ 
ing here? Ha! Oh! God, help me! It is here!” 

The paper dropped from his hold; his head 
felt' forward. Resting an elbow on each knee, 
he supported that drooping head with two 
quivering hands. After a time he arose from 
the sofa, and began to walk slowly up and 
down the room with his arms behind him, and 
his fingers interlocked with a grip of iron. 

“Her only son—her only hope.” 

This hard, perhaps we may say, this bad man, 
had been so shaken by a dream that had seised 
upon his conscience in the night, that he was 
almost given up to regrets; for the dream was 
reality now—that paper had told him so. 

“Why should I have bought that?” he said, 
starting from the paper which rustled against 
him as he walked. “Just as I was thinking 
to search him out, too. Oh, me! it is hard—it 
is hard!” 

It is an old man I am writing about—a hard, 
stem man, self-sufficient, and above such small 
human weaknesses as grow out of the affec¬ 
tions ; but his whole nature was broken up for 
the moment. Some plan of atonement, gene¬ 
rosity, or ambition, had been overthrown by 
the reading of that one name among the killed 
of a great battle. 

These thoughts crowded on the lonely man 
so closely, that he felt suffocated even in that 
vast room, and went into the hall, beating his 
breast for the breath that was stifling him. But 
even the cold hall seemed without atmosphere. 
So the old man seised his hat, put on an over¬ 
coat that hung on the rack* end went into the 
street. He had no object, save that of finding 
air to breathe, and wandered off, walking more 
briskly than he had done for years, though his 
cane had been left behind. For more than an 
hour the old man wandered through the streets, 
so buried, soul and sense, in the past, that he 
scarcely knew whether it was night or day. At 
last he came opposite the great fair. Around 
the entrance a crowd was gathered, and people 
were passing through in groups, as if some 
especial attraction carded them there. 


The old man remembered at once that lie had 
been applied to for contributions to this fair, 
and, being in a crusty mood, had refused to 
contribute a cent. Now, when the effect of 
that name in the death-list was upon him, he 
groaned at the remembrance of his rudeness; 
and forcing his way with the crowd, purchased 
a ticket, and went in. 

This old man was not much given to amusing 
himself; and the beautiful scene before him had 
more than the charm of novelty. The flags, 
wreathed among flowers and heavy evergreen 
garlands, made the enclosure* one vast bower, 
haunted with lovely women, ardent, generous, 
and radiant with winning smiles. The lights, 
twinkling through gorgeous draperies and 
feathery fine boughs, altnost blinded him as he 
came in from the dark street The life, the 
hum of conversation, the laughter that now and 
then rang up from some stall, or group, fell 
upon him strangely; these people seemed 
mocking the heavy, dead weight of sorrow that 
lay upon his bouI. At another time he would 
have gone away in disgust, muttering some sar¬ 
casm, and escaping out of the brightness with 
a sneer. But he was just then too wretched. 

He had refused money when it was asked 
of him; but now—now, when conscience waa 
crowning his soul with thorns, he would be 
liberal. Fortunately, there was plenty of money’ 
in the breast-pocket which almost covered his 
heart—that should redeem him from his own re¬ 
proaches. He would buy any amount of pretty 
nothings, and, for once, fling away his money 
like dirt—why not? It was his own, and no 
one in this world had a right to question him. 

With these new thoughts in his mind, the old 
man paused before one of those fairy-like en¬ 
closures, which, in such places, seem to have 
drifted out of Paradise. It was one mass of 
evergreens, living ivy, and creeping plants, rich, 
with blossoms; back of the little bower this 
wealth of foliage was drawn baok like the dra¬ 
pery of a window, and through its rich green, 
came the gorgeous warmth of hoi-house planta 
in full flower. Fuchsias, with a royal glow of 
purple at heart, and rioh crimson folding it 
in, drooping over a Hebe vase of pure white 
alabaster, whose pedestal waa planted among 
azalias white as clustering snow, pink as n 
summer-cloud, or blood-red, in great blossoming 
dusters, that fairly set the atmosphere ablaze 
with their gorgeousness. Behind all this waa 
some tropical tree of the acacia species, droop¬ 
ing like a willow over the whole, and laden with, 
raciness of delicate golden blossoms. Around 
the pedestal of the vase was a wreath of fire. 
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composed of tiny jets of gas, trembling up and j 
down like jewels half transmuted into the at- ] 
mosphere, which shed a tremulous brilliancy j 
into the cups of the flowers, and oyer the green¬ 
ness of the leaves. 

In the midst of this lovely spot stood a young 
girl, with a fleecy white nubia twisted around 
her head, and a heavy velvet sacque shrouding 
her under-dress from head to foot—or, rather, 
so far as her person was visible. She had evi¬ 
dently only stepped into the stall to supply the 
place of its usual occupant, and looked a little 
bewildered when the old man came up and in¬ 
quired the price of a wax-doll. 

“This,” said Georgians Halstead, seising the 
doll, which gave out a little, indeed sullen 
shriek, as her hand pressed its bosom, “this 
lovely little lady in full ball costume, with a 
flounce of real lace, and this heavenly sash. 
Well, really, sir, I should think—let me see,” 
here Georgians cast a side glance at her custo¬ 
mer—“I should think twenty, or—yes, twenty- 
five dollars—thirty, say-” 

The nature of the man arose above his sorrow. 
He cast a withering glance at the fair young 
face turned upon him, and withdrew his hand 
from under his vest, where he had half thrust 
it in search of his pocket-book. 

“Thirty dollars for that thing?” he growled. 

“For this thing! this loveliest of lovely little 
ladies! Why, one blink of her eyes is worth 
the money. Just see her fall asleep,” cried 
Georgiana; and with a magic twist of her finger 
the doll closed its blue eyes in serene slumber. 
“Thirty dollars—I am astonished at myself for 
asking so little.” 

A grim smile stole over those thin lips, and 
the old man's eyes sparkled through their gloom, 
as he looked on that cheerful face dimpling with 
mischief, turned now upon him, now upon the 
doll. The scarlet ball-dress, in which the mimic 
fashionable was arrayed, Bent a flush down the 
white arm that held it up for admiration, and 
from which the velvet sleeve had fallen loosely 
back, revealing a bracelet of pure gold, formed 
of two serpents twined together and biting each 
other. The old man's face became suddenly of 
a grayish white as he saw the ornament. 

“Where—where did you get that?” he ques¬ 
tioned, in a low, hoarse voice, touching the 
bracelet with his finger. 

“That, sir,” cried Georgiana, lowering the 
doU till her sleeve fell to its plaoe again, and 
speaking with sudden dignity, “why should 
you ask?” 

“Because I have seen one like it before, and 
only one. Do not be angry, young lady. I have 


no wish to be rude; but tell me where you got 
those twisted snakes?” 

“They belong to Mrs. Halstead, my father's 
step-mother,” answered Georgiana, impressed 
by the intense earnestness of the man. 

“Mrs. Halstead! I do not know the name; 
but I should like those serpents. If this Mrs. 
Halstead is one of your benevolent women, whe 
are willing to fling their ornaments into the 
national fund, I will pay her handsomely fo* 
them—very handsomely.” 

“Of course, grandmama is charitable as the 
day is long, and would give almost anything 
to help those who suffer for our country; but I 
don't know about these pretty reptiles. She 
may have a fondness for them—some associa¬ 
tion, as Miss Elisa says.” 

“No, no, that cannot be! they have no con¬ 
nection with her. She must have bought them 
at some pawnbroker’s sale. They can have no 
value to her, except as a curiosity. Ask her if 
she will sell them for ten times their weight in 
gold!” . 

“I—I will ask her, if yon wish it so mnch; 
but she will think it Btrange.” 

“No matter—ask her. And now, to show you 
that I am in earnest, here is thirty dollars for 
that bit of satire on womankind, which you 
may hand over to the first little girl that comes 
along. Ah! here is one now, looking meek and 
frightened. Little woman, would you like a 
doll?” 

The little girl thus addressed turned her 
great, brown eyee^from the old man to the doll, 
shrinking back, and yet full of eager desire. 

“Is it for me?—for me?” she said at last, as 
the glorious creature was pressed upon her. 
“Please, don’t make fun of me!” 

“He isn’t making fhn, indeed he isn’t, my 
little lady,” crlbd Georgiana, delighted with 
the whole proceeding. “ I dare say he hasn’t 
any little girl of his own, and wants to do some¬ 
thing nice by the little girl of somebody else* 
Take it in yours arms, dear, and don't forget the 
good gentleman when you say your prayers.” 

“I won’t, indeed, sir. I’ll put you into the 
long prayer, and the short cne, too, special,” 
cried the little creature, dimpling brightly 
under her happiness, and huddling the great 
doll up in her arms as if she had been its 
mother. “Aunt, aunt, see here!” Away the 
little creature darted toward some woman, who 
was so mingled up with the crowd that her 
bonnet only could be distinguished^ 

“There is one person made happy by your 
thirty dollars, sir,” said Georgiana, brightly; 
“ to say nothing of those who will receive your 
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money. Anything more that I can show you? \ 
Here comes a couple of little boys barefooted, j 
and looking so poor.” j 

The old man turned toward the two boys who j 
had wandered away from some inner room, and 
were gazing around them with eager curiosity, j 
Something in their faces seemed to strike him, j 
for his countenance changed instantly, and he 
took a step forward to meet the children, who 
p*u»cd before the stall where Georgians pre¬ 
sided, lost in admiration. 

“What would you buy here, if you had plenty 
of money ?” asked the old man, laying one hand 
on the elder lad’s shoulder. 

“If I had plenty of money?” repeated the 
boy, staring into the dark face bending over 
him. “I—I don’t know. I never had plenty 
of money.” 

“But you would like to buy some of these 
nice things?” 

“Oh, yes! I would.” 

“Well, what is there here that you like?” 

The lad took a swift survey of the brilliant 
articles arranged in Miss Halstead’s stall. 

“I’d buy one of them caps for grandma,” he 
said; “and that shawl, with the red-and-white 
border, for sister Anna.” 

“No, no! buy ’em a whole heap of candy, 
and oakes, and oranges, and pea-nuts,” cried the 
younger child, pulling at his brother’s coat. 

“Come here,” said the old man, in a tone 
of compassion, “let me look in your face.” 

The cider lad turned frankly and lifted his 
eyes to those of the old man. That was a frank, 
honest young face, full of life and purpose, not¬ 
withstanding the pallor which spoke of close 
rooms and insufficient food. 

“These are thin clothes for winter,” said the 
old man, grasping Robert’s shoulder almost 
roughly. “What is your father doing that you 
have nothing better than these thingB?” 

“My father went to fight for his country,” 
answered the lad, bravely. “It isn’t his fault.” 

“It isn’t his fault,” repeated the younger boy, 
creeping behind his brother as he spoke, dis¬ 
mayed by his own voice. 

“No shoes!” muttered the old man. 

“A soldier’s boys know how to go barefooted,” 
said Robert. “It don’t hurt us—much.” 

“Come with me! Come with me! I saw some 
things round here that may be worth some¬ 
thing!” 

The old man strode awAy as he spoke, fol¬ 
lowed by the two boys, who ran to keep up 
with him. He stopped at a less showy stall 
than that he had left, and Bpoke to the rather 
grave female who presided there. 


- “Take a good look at these children, and fit 
them out with warm, decent clothing. You can 
supply something fan<fifbl in the way of a hat 
or oap for the little fellow with the curls. Let 
the boots be thick and strong. Leave nothing 
out that will make them comfortable for the 
winter. Make them up in two bundles: they’ll 
find strength to carry them, I dare say.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” almoBt shouted the boys in 
unison. 

“We know how to carry carpet-bags and 
bundles, don’t we?” continued Robert, address¬ 
ing Joseph, who was shrinking away from the 
sound of his own voice. 

“You do,” whispered the little fellow, “yon 
do.” 

“Come along with me,” said the old man, who 
had cast off half the weight of his sorrow since 
these children had approached him. “There 
is something to eat around here?” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Joseph, with a sigh of 
infinite delight; “oranges, maybe, or pea-nuts.” 

“Sir,” said Robert, lifting his clear eyes, 
bright with thankfulness, to the old man’s face, 
that was so intently regarding him, “would yon 
just as leave let me stay behind, and take grand¬ 
mother and sister Anna? They’d like it so 
much.” 

“No, no! come along! I’ll give you something 
for them. We can’t have women about us.” 

He spoke peremptorily, and the children 
obeyed him, almoBt afraid. 

All sorts of delicious things broke upon the 
lads when they entered that portion of the fair 
which was used as a restaurant; and these half- 
| famished young creatures grew wild with animal 
delight when cakes, pies, and oranges were 
> placed in their hands. 

j The old man sat down, and, leaning his elbows 
| on a table, watched these happy children as 
| they eat the food he had given them. In years 
and years he had not tasted pure joy like that. 
Any one, to have watched him then, would never 
have believed him the hard old fellow that he 
was. His eyes sparkled, and he chuckled softly 
when little Joseph hid away an orange in his 
pocket, thinking how nice it would be for 
grandma; and, after a little, he fell to himself, 
and began to eat with relish. # The very sight 
of those children enjoying themselves so much 
had given him an appetite. 

The bundles were all ready when this strange 
group returned for them. 

“ Now for the red-and-white shawl, and that 
cap,” said the old man. “Here are lots of 
candies, and the other things in this paper* 
which we will roll up in them.” 
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44 Will you, though?’ 1 said Robert, taking a 
bundle under each arm. “I say, sir, won’t you 
let me hold your horse and run errands for all 
this? I’ll do it first-rate.” 

;The old man looked down kindly upon him. 

Perhaps, who knows,” he said, answering 
some idea in his own mind rather than what 
the lad was saying. “ Here is the stall, but the 
lady is gone.” 

True enough; another person had taken the 
place of Georgians Halstead, of whom the shawl 
and cap were bought 

The old man was keenly disappointed, for he 
had intended to learn something more about 
the serpent-bracelet But the young lady in 
charge had no knowledge of the lady who had 
preceded her temporarily. 

While the old man whs questioning this lady, 
a young girl came hurrying through the crowd, 
eagerly looking for some one in eager haste. 
She saw the boys, and came breathlessly up. 

u 0ii! I am so glad to have found you, boys!” 
she cried, addressing them in haste. “The 
ladies are waiting for you!” 

“Oh, Anna! he has been so kind! You 
wouldn’t believe it!” cried Robert, looking 
down at his bundles. “Such clothes!” 

“Such cake and candies,” chimed in Joseph. 

“And something for you. Such a shawl— 
there it lies; and a cap for grandma!” said 
Robert. “Thank him, Anna; I cannot do it 
half!” 

“I don’t understand—I am in such haste. 
The time is up, sir; but I think you have done 
something very generous, that my brothers want 
me to thank you for. I do it with all my heart. 
But we must go.” 

“Not till you have taken these,” said the old 
man, hastily rolling up the paper of bon-bons 
in the shawl, which he hod just paid for. “It 
is a present from this fine lad; wear it for his 
sake.” 


“I’ll carry it for her, and the cap, too,”- 
cried Joseph, seizing on the carelessly-roiled 
bundle. 

“ Good-night, sir!” I wish I had time to thank 
you,” said Anna, earnestly. “Good-nightF 

“Good-by, sirl” said Robert, with a falter¬ 
ing voice; for he was near shedding tears of 
gratitude. 

“Good-by! I wish I could do something 
for you.” • 

Away the three went, after uttering their 
adieus, passing swiftly through the crowds 

The old man followed them at a distance till 
they led him into that portion of the building 
devoted that evening to tableaux, when they 
disappeared through a side-door. 

“A dollar extra, here!” said a man stationed 
near the door. “The seats are almost filled!” 

The old man took some money from his 
pocket, and went in, feeling interested in the 
persons he had befriended, and resolved to find 
them ugain if possible. He sat down on a bench 
near the door, and waited. The room was full, 
the light dim, and a faint hum of whispering 
voices filled the room. 

At last a bell rang. Some dark drapery, 
directly before him, was drawn back, and then 
appeared before him those boys huddled together 
near an old lady, in poverty-stricken garments, 
with a yawning fire-place in the back-ground, 
and a young girl brightening the tableau with 
her beauty. 

There was breathless stillness in the room— 
for the picture was one to touch the heart and 
fire and refine the imagination. No one stirred; 
and every eye was bent on that living picture 
of misery. But, all at once, 6ome confusion 
arose near the door; an old man was pressing 
his way out so eagerly that he pushed the door¬ 
keeper, who was leaning forward to see the 
picture, so rudely aside, that he almost felL 
(to be continued.) 


PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 

BY MATTIE WINFIELD TOBREY. 


Fatezx! I would be guided by Thy hand. 

Lead me, oh, lead me! through this “rale ef tears!” 
Until I reach that bright aud Heavenly land, 

Beyond the confines of these rolling years. 

Lead me from sin, and from temptation far; 

Nor let me wander from the narrow way 
That leads to climea where saints and angels are— 
Where life flows on through realms of endless day. 

Oh! guide jpe safe o'er all life's stormy tide; 

Be Thou beside me when the tempest roars; 


Smooth tho rough billows as I onward glide, 

And bring me safely to the farther shore! 

The paths of sin lie thick on every hand; 

Guide me, and keep me safe where e’er I go; 

And grant that in Thy strength I may withstand ' 
The flerco assault of every secret foe. 

Ob! keep me, Lord! nor let a single sin, 

Blight AH my hopes, and wither oil my joy; 

But may my heart, all pnrified within, 

Be filled with love and peace without alloy. 
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SQUARE OF EMBROIDERED CROCHET TUNISIEN 

BT MBS. JANS W1AT1B. 



Make a chain of twenty-two stitches, and ^ an alternate square of scarlet and dark-blue, 
work a square, which should afterward be em- 1 embroidered with gold, has a very good effect, 
broidered with gold cord, or spangled wool. < Couvre-pieds, anti-macassars, cushions, etc., all 
The squares may be joined to form stripes— j look well in this stitch. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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LACE STITCHES. 


BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 


Eleoajtt articles of lingerie—such as collars, j 
cuffs, pocket-handkerchiefs, etc.—are almostj 
always composed of line embroidery, mixed ; 
with lace stitches, which give the work a beau- j 
tiful and delicate appearance, and render them 
very expensive. We think we shall be render¬ 
ing a real service to our readers by giving them 
illustrations of some of the most usual lace < 
stitches, with instructions which will enable ] 
them, with*a little perseverance, to work them < 
themselves. 



ened the thread to the embroidery, round the 
space you intend to fill up with a stitch, insert 
the needle a little further, leaving a small loop 
of thread, into which pass the needle as seen 
in No. 1, which shows a number of loops already 
completed, while those marked by a white dot 
are merely button-hole stitches. If you wish to 
fill up a space with Brussels net stitch, you 
begin a second row as soon as you have com¬ 
pleted the first, by forming a fresh loop in each' 
of those of the preceding row. If, on the con¬ 
trary, you wish to continue in a sort of guipure 
stitch, you pass the thread in each loop after 
the row is completed, always inserting the 
needle downward in the loop, and at the end 
of the row you fasten the thread with which 
you have been working, and which must be 
kept rather tightly stretched. (See No. 2.) 

No. 8 is composed first of two rounds of Brus- 


Lace stitches are worked in the center of a 
lea£ flower, star, or other pattern; the mate¬ 
rial is cut away underneath. Fine Mecklen¬ 
burg thread', No. 100, or 120, is the best for 
working these stitches. They are mostly formed 
of loops and button-holfe stitches, of which Nos. 
1 and 2 are illustrations. When you have fast¬ 




sels net-stitch, then of one round, in which four 
twisted loops are formed in one loop of pre¬ 
ceding round, eight times, at regular distances; 
a thread is then passed through the lower part 
of all the loops, so as to unite them and tighten 
the circle. No. 3 shows the work just after the 
thread has been passed through the loops; one 
more round is worked by passing the thread 
only through the spaces between the group of 
four loops; it is then fastened and cut off. 


RING MAT. 


BT MBS. JAX1 WBAVBB. 


* To be worked in purse-silk of two shades or > four dozen smallest size; a steel crochet hook; 
colors over rings of three sizes. A dozen rings * beads of two sizes. 

of the largest size, seven dozen second sise, and > Begin by working over one of the largest 
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rings in single crochet with the lightest shade 
of silk. 

2nd row: Work with the same shade a row of 
double into each stitch. 

3rd row: With the darkest shade a row of 
double into each stitch of the last double, in¬ 
creasing sufficiently to keep it flat. 

4th row: Double into each stitch with the 
lightest shade. x 

Cover with single crochet with the lightest 
shade of silk ten of the largest rings, and fasten 
to the previous row; work a row of chain, at¬ 
taching it to the rings at equal distances; into 
this chain a row of double of the lightest shade; 


next a row of double of the darkest shade; then 
another row of the lightest shade. 

Cover twenty rings with the lightest shade of 
silk. Attach them as before, and work a chain 
with an equal number of stitches between each 
ring. Now a row of double into each stitch of 
the chain. 

Next cover rings of two sizes with two shades 
of silk; arrange them in stars according to the 
engraving; put in the beads, and the mat is 
complete. 

Two shades of scarlet silk, with steel beads, 
or two shades of green silk, with gold beads, 
make a charming mat. 


NAME FOB MABKING. 
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A KNITTED CARRIAGE-SHAWL. 





Materials. —2 oz. of 4-thread fleecy. This 
shawl is both light and warm to wear, and may 
also be used as a hood if one of the points ia 
turned up over the head to preserve it from the 
cool breezes of the evening in the garden. 

Our pattern is worked in scarlet wool; it may 
also be made of two colors, or white, with a 
black border. 

Besides the illustration of the shawl or fichu, 
when completed, we give a full-sized engraving 
of part of the knitting for the center in full size. 
The size of the wool and needles may be judged 
of by this engraving. The border is composed 
of four strips, knitted separately, made to slant 
into a point on each side, and afterward sewn 
together. 

For each of these strips cast on 192 stitches 
very loosely. 

1st row: Knit 1, * make 1, knit 2 together 4 
times, make 6, knitting 1 plain between each, 
knit 2 together 8 times, repeat 9 times from *, 
knit 1 at the end. 

2nd row: Plain knitting. 

3rd row: Knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together 3 
times, knit 15, * make 1, knit 2 together, knit 
17, repeat from *. At the end of the row de¬ 
crease as on the other side to form the point 

4th row: Plain knitting. 

Repeat these four rows five times more. De¬ 


crease at the end of each row, so as to have 
taken up all but one or two of the stitchos ef 
the first and last scallop. Now work the inser¬ 
tion pattern which comes between the center 
and the border. The decreasings are made by 
knitting or purling two stitches together as one. 

1st row: Knit 3, and then, alternately, make 1 
and knit 2 together, knit the three last stitches 
of the row. 

2nd row: Purl 2, * purl 2 together, jnake 1, 
and repeat from *. The three last stitches 
purled. 

3rd row: Like the first. In the decreasing 
you must knit the stitches that have been made 
in preceding row. After the last decreasing 
knit 2. 

4th row: Like the second. 

5th row: Knit 2, * knit 2 together, make 1, 
and repeat from *. Knit the three last stitches. 

6th row: 3 purl, * make 1, knit 2 together, 
and repeat from *; at the end purl 2. 

7tkrow: Like the fifth. 

8th row: Like the sixth. 

9th row: This commences the center, but you 
must continue the border upon II stitches on 
each side. On these 11 stitches repeat always 
frpm the 1st to the 8th rows. Knit 8, * make 1, 
knit 2 together, repeat 8 times from *. Now 
knit 115 stitches plain, and you must have 11 
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TRAVELING PALETOT. 


• more stitches, on which work thus: make 1, kuit s 
2 together, repeat 3 times from *, knit 2. We \ 
shall no longer mention the 11 stitches on each | 
side. ' > 

10th row: Emit plain 113 stitches. > 

11th row: Knit 4, * make 1, knit 2 together, j 
knit 6, repeat 12 times from *, then make 1, knit j 
2 together, and knit 3. \ 

12th row: (Left side.) Purl2, knit 2 together, 

* make 1, purl 1, make 1, knit 2 together, purl : 
8, knit 2 together, repeat 12 times from *, then 
make 1, purl 1, make 1, knit 2 together, purl 2. 

13th row: Knit 1, knit 2 together, * make 1,.; 
knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, repeat from *. The end of the rows is j 
like the beginning. 

14th row: Knit 2 together, * make 1, purl 2, j 
make 1, knit 2 together, purl 1, make 1, purl 3 j: 
together, repeat from *. 

15th row: Knit 2, * make 1, knit 2 together, j 
knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 3, repeat; 
from *. 

16th row: Purl 3, * make 1, purl 3 together, 
make 1, purl 2, make 1, knit 2 together, purl 1, 
repeat from *. 

17th row: Knit 1, knit 2 together, * make 1, 


knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, repeat from *. 



Repeat continually from the 14th to the 17th 
row, until you hare thirty patterns complete. 
Knit 3 rows plain, repeat the insertion pattern 
again, then 3 more plain rows, sew the border 
on round the center and finish it off with three 
rounds of netting. The two first rounds are 
worked with the wool folded double, the third 
with the wool folded thrice on a larger mesh. 


TRAVELING PALETOT. 

BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



We give, this month, a pattern for a new 
style traveling Paletot, which is easily made, 
with the assistance of the diagram on the next 
page. 

This traveling Paletot is of cloth, trimmed 
with two rows of black velvet laid on flat. The 
garment closes straight in front, and it is open 
at the side. Under the opening is placed a 
gore of cloth, trimmed with three narrow vel¬ 
vets, which begins under the arm and widens 
as it descends to the bottom of the garment. 

The sleeve has an elbow; it is long and half- 
tight at bottom. A cuff is simulated by three 
narrow velvets. 

On the next page we give the diagram, by 
which the Paletot may be cut out. 

No. 1. Fbokt. 

No. 2. The Gore. 

No. 8. Back. 

No. 4. Frost of Sleeve. 

Ifo. 5. Back or Sleeve. 

To enlarge the diagram, measure the angles, 
and then make the sides as long as they are 
marked. Thus the back, in this diagram, is 
thirty-eight inches. 
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WINTER BOOT, IN KNITTING. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. . 


Materials.—8 skeins of colored and 2 of These materials will make a pair of lady’s 
white double Berlin wool, or 4-ply fleecy; a boots suitable for wearing over a thin shoe, or 
pair of knitting-pins, No. 12 Bell gauge; and a they may be used for sleeping socks, omitting 
pair of cork soles. < the cork sole. 
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WINTER BOOT, IN KNITTING. 


Commence with the colored wool^and cast on 
98 stitches. 

1st row.—Bring the wool in front of the pin, 
slip the first stitch, and knit the next plain; 
then bring the wool forward, slip 1, knit 1; 
1 continue the same to the end of the row. 



' 2nd row.—Bring the wool forward, slip 1, 
and knit the two loops which cross together; 
repeat to the end. In slipping the stitch, the 
needle should be passed down it as in pearling, 
taking the stitch off without knitting it. 

Knit 34 rows more, the same as the last, 
^ reckoning each row from one end of the pin to 
the other; it will now be 18 links, or double 
rows, in depth. 

Join on the white wool, and knit two rows 
more as the 2nd row. 

Then with the colored wool knit 4 rows. The 
part already worked is to form the sole and side 
of the boot, and it must now bo decreased at 
the end of the rows for the instep. 

Join on the white, and work a row the same 
as the second row until within three stitches of 
the end, and leaving them unworked, turn back 


\ 

and knit on the stitches of the last row as be¬ 
fore, working to within three stitches of the 
end; there will now be three stitches left at 
each end of the pin; turn back and work as be¬ 
fore on the stitches of the last row until within 
another three stitches of the end; continue the 
same, leaving three stitches more at each end 
of the pin every time until 20 white rows are 
worked; the last row will be only 87 stitches, 
or 29 ribs. 

For the ankle, join on the colored wool, still 
keeping the 10 ribs left at each end on the pin; 
work on the last white row thus: 

1st row.—Knit 1, then knit the 2 stitches 
which cross together; repeat to the end. 

2nd row.—Slip the first stitch, then knit 1, 
bring the wool in front, pearl 1, pass the wool 
back; repeat, alternately knitting and pearling 
a stitch to the end; knit the last stitch plain. 

Work 8 rows more the same as the last. 

Then knit 1 row the same with the white 
wool. Cast off these stitches. 

To Join the Boot. —With the second pin take 
pff the 10 ribs left at one side, place these two 
slanting sides together, and cast them off thus: 

With the white wool knit a stitch off each pin 
together, then knit the 2 next stitches together 
off each pin, turn the first stitch over the second 
as usual; continue the same until all the w’hito 
loops are joined. Then with the colored wool 
sew the two selvedges of the first part of the 
boot together. To form the sole, double the 
foundation-row, and sew’ the two sides together. 
The band at the ankle must also be joined. 


EDGING IN TATTING AND CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVE B. 



Materials.—C rochet cotton, No. 16. 

Two threads are required for the tatting part 
of this edging. 

Fill the shuttle, and join the end of the cotton 
to that on the reel; then, holding the bobbin- 


thread j;ound the fingers, work on it with the 
shuttle 6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches, a loop, G 
stitches; draw the ciiotton rather tight, and work 
2 small circles with the shuttle-thread, thus: 5 
stitches, unite w'ith the joining of the two 
threads, 5 stitches more; draw up. 

2nd small circle: 5 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch, a 
loop, 4 stitches; draw up. With the bobbin- 
thread now work six stitches *. 

For the trefoil, at the upper edge, the shuttle- 
thread is used. 

1st circle: 5 stitches, join to last loop on the 
2nd small circle, 2 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch and 
a loop 4 times, 2 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; 
draw up. 

2nd circle: 6 stitches, join to last loop of 1st. 
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A ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 
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circle, 2 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch, and a loop 5 
times, 2 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; draw up. 

3rd circle: 5 stitches, join to last loop of 2nd 
circle, 2 stitches, a loop, 1 stitch, and a loop 4 
times, 2 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; draw up. 
With the bobbin-thread work 6 stitches. With 
the shuttle-thread now work 2 small circles. 

1st small circle: 4 stitches, join to last loop of 
3rd circle of the trefoil 1 stitch, a loop, 5 stitches; 
draw up. 

2nd small circle: 5 stitches, a loop, 5 stitches; 
draw up. Work 6 stitches with the bobbin- 
thread, join to last loop of the 1st row of bob¬ 
bin-thread, 6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches, join to 
the loop in 2nd small circle of shuttle-thread, 


6 stitches, a loop, 6 stitches, a loop, G stitches. 
Work 3rd and 4th small circles with the shuttle- 
thread. 

3rd small circle: 5 stitches, join to loop in 
2nd small circle, 5 stitches; draw ujj. 

4th small circle: 5 stitches, join to last loop 
in 1st small circle, 1 stitch, a loop, 4 stitches; 
draw up. Work 6 stitches with the bobbin- 
thread, and continue from *. 

When a sufficient length of tatting has been 
worked, take crochet cotton, a little finer than 
that used for the tatting, and into the first loop 
on the lower part of the edging crochet one 
double crochet stitch, 5 chain, 1 double crochet 
into next loop; repeat. 



A ROUND FOOT-CUSHION. 

BT MB8. JANS WBAVBR. 



Materials. —5 shades of crimson and 2 of 
green 5-thread Berlin wool. 

This very pretty cushion is covered with 
roses worked in crochet. ‘ Each rose is made 
separately; nineteen are required. 

For the center rose, take the darkest green 
wool and make a circle of 7 chain, work a 
second circle of 5 chain, with black wool now * 
work a circle of 7 chain, 1 chain, 1 double in 
the nearest stitch of first circle; repeat from * 
4 times more. 

1st Tound: Lightest red. Over each loop or 
circle work 5 treble, 1 double in the nearest 
double. Work 4 petals in this manner. 

2nd round: Work 4 loops of 3 chain at the 
back of the petals of preceding round. 

3rd round: In each loop work 8 double, and 
1 double over each double of last row. 


4th round: Take the middle shade of red. 
Over each petal work 1 double, 2 treble, 3 long- 
treble, 2 treble, 1 double, and one slip stitch 
between each petal. 

5th round: Work 7 loops of 3 chain at the 
back of petals of last round. 

6th round: 3 double witlun each loop, one 
double between each. 

7th round: Work over each petal in the same 
way as in the 4th round. 

In the 8th round work 9 loops of 3 chain; the 
9th and 10th are worked in the same way as the 
5th and 6th with darker wool. 

Now work two more circles of petals, increas¬ 
ing in the same proportions. This is the center 
rose; the eighteen others are completed with 
the 7th round; they are grouped round the 
center rose, and all firmly fixed on to the 
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THREAD AND NEEDLE-CASE. 


cushion. Two circles of scallops of treble plain orochet, also in green wool, is placed 
stitches, in two shades of green wool, are added round the sides of the cushion, which should be 
as an edging round the roses. A border of well stuffed and lined with green glazed calico. 


THREAD AND NEEDLE-CASE. 

BT KBS. JANE WEAVES. 




Materials.— Some drab cloth, or leather; 
narrow black velvet-ribbon; black embroidery 


silk; one spool of fine gold thread; and two 
strings of small gold beads; white or colored 
silk for lining. 

Out of the drab cloth, or leather, cut the out¬ 
side of the case, fourteen inches in length, and 
five inches in width. On it lay the narrow vel¬ 
vet-ribbon, crossing it in diamonds, as seen in 
the design for the outside. With the gold thread 
(or yellow sewing-silk looks very well) fasten 
down the velvet with a little simple pattern; or, 
what is better, writh a “Poipt Russe Stitch,” 
which is nothing more than the old-fashioned 
cat-stitch. This stitch will make a very pretty 
design, as well as keep the velvet securely fixed 
in its place. The pattern, in the center of tlio 
diamonds, is done with the black embroidery 
silk, three stitches in eaoh leaf of the flower, 
and one gold bead for the center. One row of 
velvet all round, fastened down in the Bame way. 
Line the inside with the white silk, placing the 
needle-patch, scissors, papers of needles, and 
case for bodkin, tapestry-needles, in the places 
assigned them, which may readily be seen by 
the diagram of the inside, which accompanies 
the outside design. Lay the inside within the 
outside, and bind the whole together with black 
galloon. A button and loop completes the case. 
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KNOT-STITCH KNITTING 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Cast on any uneven number of stitches. First £ over the third, and the first over the second. 
Row: Put the wool twice round the pin, and >Continue to the end of the row. These two 
knit a stitch. Continue to the end of the row. I rows form the pattern. Large wool-pins, and 
Second Row: Knit the first stitch, purl the ? ten or twelve-thread fleecy, are necessary to 
second, knit the third, pull the second stitch > make the stitch effective. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. J 

Women as Government Clerks. —It is said that several < 
of the women-clerks in tho various departments in Wash- S 
ington are to be, or have been, discharged. It cannot be ? 
for incompetency, for women can copy documents with as l 
tnnch facility os men; and are equally at home with ac- \ 
counts when they havo been well educated. That they < 
are at their work as early and as late is supposable, and | 
as seldom asking excuso for absence. 

Where must we look, then, for tho reasons for this cut¬ 
ting off? Mrs. Swisshelm, the pioneer on the question of 
Woman’s Rights, so called, hns given her ideas on the 
subject, in a long and well written article in one of the 
Washington papers, and we think she is peculiarly happy , 
in her arguments. 

Men, she says, do not carry the graces and the dress of 
the parlor or the ball-room into the counting-room, or 
office. Women, she is sorry to say, too often do. We can 
testify to the truth of the assertion—having seen women 
elaborately crinolined and water-failed, if we may use the 
expression, mounting the Treasury-steps, displaying their 
richest dresses, and their most fascinating smiles to all 
within tho circle of their attractions. 

It might not answer to dilate upon the consequences of 
these things. Possibly some weak-headed clerks are ren¬ 
dered dilatory in their business; perhaps there are silly 
flirtations going on now and then. The ladies may expect ' 
to be Waited upon; and the gentlemen, accustomed os all 
American mon are to show deference to tho other sox, (all 
•honor to them for it,) are drawn from their duties to escort 
them, perhaps to hold tho umbrella in a rain-storm, and 
in numberless ways to treat them, not as fellow-clerks, but 
as parlor ladies. 

Mrs. Swisshelm Is right. Women should go to their 
daily duties with no thought but how best to perform 
them. Elaborate toilets are out of place in government 
offices, or in tho store; and, to our mind, a dress got up 
solely with regard to the display it makes, and tho sensa¬ 
tion it creates, only shows that its wearer is weak-headed, 
if not wrong-hearted. 

Another trial is, that the many have to suffer for the 
few in such cases. One flirt, one giggler, one dashing be- 
curled and berouged woman, may do enough mischief to 
spoil the prosperity of a dozen of the sisterhood. We tkiiik 
our women, in the main, have right notions of propriety— 
of the fitness of things. Some of the women-clcrks in 
Washington are the widows and daughters of soldiers, who 
have laid down their lives for their country-women who 
have neither the heart nor the means to make show-figures 
of themselves; and we trust that a true discrimination will 
bo made, and those who know and respect all the needs of 
their position, will still retain the offices that Government 
has allotted to them. There should be, and we trust there 
are, no mean jealousies on the part of men better fitted 
to pursue more laborious occupations. Those handsome, 
worm, and attractive offices, as many of them aro, should 
bo equally open to the women of our land, who are fully 
competent to perform tho required duties. It Bhould be 
one of the duties of Government to provide for and foster 
those who cannot so easily care for themselves. All honor 
to the country that guards equally, from the miseries of 
poverty, her sons and her daughters. 

Additions to Clubs.—A dditions may be made to clubs 
for “ Peterson” at the price paid by the rest of the club. 
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Lady’s Night-Dress^ with Bzms.-rAmong the wood- 
engravings, in the front of this number, is a pattern for a - 
lady’s night-dress with revers. To make this garment, 
take four and a half yards of long-cloth; two and three- 
quarters yards of insertion; and three yards of scalloped 
embroidery. The front is pleated on each side upon the 
shoulders, and ornamented with revers of the same mate¬ 
rial, stitched all round and trimmed with insertion and 
embroidery. The narrow collar and cuffs are trimmed to 
match. There are two and one-third widths of long-cloth, 
which, after being joined, should be sloped from the bottom 
to the top. 

Booxs tor the Young.— Lee A Shepard, Boston, hare 
lately published several excellent books for the young; 
among them, “The Yankee Middy,” by Oliver Optic; 
“Fairy BookJT by Sophie May; and “Dotty Dimple,” by 
the same author. Both of these latter belong to the 
“Little Purdy Series.” A. Williams A Co., Boston, have 
published “ Millicent Halford,” by Martha Remick, a story 
of Kentucky In the first year of the late war. Tomlinson 
Brothers, Chicago, have published “Luke Darrell,” a tale 
of a Chicago newsboy. These books are all neatly printed. 

Muffs ore made now of such small dimensions, that it 
will soon be impossible to find room for the hands in them. 
Velvet muffs are especially little. A black velvet mnfT, 
bordered with ermine, is now worn with every description 
of toilet, three bands being placed around each muff. Dark 
red velvet muffs are more original than the black velvet 
ones, and they are trimmed with bands of Canadian sablo 
with long tails. Bed velvet, like black, can be worn with 
almost every colored dress, but such a muff is only in good 
taste with a very elegant toilet. 

An Afternoon Dress has just come out in Paris, made 
of black and blue striped Batin, without any trimming 
upon the skirt, but with a tunic or second skirt made of 
blue-velvet, opening in front, and simply trimmed with 
small rouleaux of bine satin. The bodice, which was en¬ 
tirely of blue-velvet, was cut in one piece with this tunic. 

> At the top of tho sleeves there was a small velvet frill 
\ bound with satin, and underneath the frill a tight sleeve, 
l made with the striped blue and blue satin, 

> Dressing the Hair. —Whatever fashion may be In vogue, 

I the darker shades of hair should be dressed as smooth and 
made to look as glossy us possible; whilst on tho other 
hand, tho fair and golden locks should be opened up and 
dressed as lightly and zephyr-like as possiblo. Curl and 
> flowing wavo, not “crimps,” catching the rays of light, are 
l the peculiar attractions of light lutir. 

Bodices, for the present, for both in-door and morning 
dresses, are worn high and plain, just as they havo 
been during the last eighteen months; the coat-sleevo 
remains unaltered, except that it is cut narrower and 
closer to the arm; the epaulets havo given place to mere 
shoulder-straps, and even the cuffs, in several instances, 
are abolished. 

Dresses in Paris are made with decidedly narrower and 
shorter skirts than have been seen for many years. 

Whether More false Jewelry or more false hair is worh 
at the present day would be a curious question to solve. 
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The First Snow. —A loud and a marry shoot, early this 
morning, gave token that the first snow had (alien. Long 
time the wee men and women of the household have been 
watching, with tlioir noees pressed flat against the win- 
daw-pane, for this tardy snow—and now they are wild with 
joy. It comes down like spots of light thrown from the 
wings of angels, and moves through the air as softly ns 
they. There is just enough on the ground to print a tiny 
shoe in. and, early as it is, it b printed all over 

First, out comes a boy, a jolly boy, red cheeks, mittens 
on inch thick, comforter bundled about his neck, and a 
little fur-cap on. He says he’s going to have a—dare I 
write it—bully time with his sled, (he is the son of old 
Deacon Rogers, and, it is to be presumed, picks his lan¬ 
guage within doors;) and there ho goes round the seven- 
by-ninc yard, screaming with fun, and doubtless deeming 
every separate flake a coasting-hill. 

Next comes a little girl, mittenlees and comfortless. If 
70 a notice, little girls generally pay fess regard to outside 
wrappings than those of tho other sex. It is plain to be 
wen that her round eyes are a shade greener from looking 
on that sled. She thinks she ought to have one, too; 
wishes she were a boy—and then a bright thought! Her 
eyes grow blue again; she darts into the house, and re¬ 
turns with an immense doll, nearly as large as herself, 
under pne arm, and dragging a cricket with the other. 
Speedily cricket turns over: in goes dolly with a special 
injunction to keep still, which poor dolly’s painfully shin¬ 
ing eye 3 seem to promise; tho little gown is carefully 
tucket! in, tho little veil pulled down; for dolly had a 
furious toothache yesterday, and now for it. Cricket chases 
the sled, and sled chases the cricket. Cricket gets tangled 
with the sled, and the boy (boys are brutes) knocks tho 
poor doll into tho deep, deep snow. What mother would 
not set up a cry of anguish to see her child thus insulted? 
Aha, sir? little Mias Hood has gone into tho house to tell 
her grievous story—and now you’ll catch it! 

It is not long before she comes out with redoubled force. 
Another young lady, older by two years, supports her with 
the light of her countenance; and the boy, who has thus 
iar stood bobbing liis little fur-cap fiercely, now shrinks 
bock to Ids sled, and thenceforth gives it liis absolute at¬ 
tention. 

Thou it goes, transient pleasure, transient harmony; 
then a clashing of interests—then trouble. How true it is 
that children lire men and women in miniature; now in 
the sunshine, now in the shade; now rejoicing over a com¬ 
mon good; now, through envy, making that very good a 
curse. Everybody plays the same play, and quarrels with 
hb playthings. Meantime, the snow-flakes are all at peace 
with each other. Some are more beautiful in shape than 
others, some larger, some brighter; but there Is no envy, 
no jarring, clashing, or disputing. Gently they mfnglo 
together, quietly they rest side by side. 

Oh! that human beings might take lessons from Inani¬ 
mate things, and learn, even of snow-flakes, lessons of 
l*auty and humility I 

Oktascevts of an exceedingly heavy style are now 
fashionable; the ear-rings, especially, are of exaggerated 
dimensions. For these, large gold rings are the popular 
pattern. Some of those hngo rings represent cords knotted 
in the center, others crescents. Borne are made of plain 
F^ld, and have cither an amethyst, a topaz, or a lapis lazuli 
ball in the center, and these aro the prettiest. 

Gou> Locxrrs are now adorned with a mass of dogs’ and 
portraits in enamel; the lockets are oval, and, like 
the ear-rings, of colossal proportions. Egyptian heads in 
with the hair lined with rows of small pearls, and a 
®*tklet of rubies round the throat, ore also worn, * 


Cameos of all descriptions are fashionable. The onyx 
ones are the finest, as well as the most artistic; and they 
are used for the centers of bows, and as agrafes for head¬ 
dresses. Cameos are also simulated on collars, sleeves, 
and other linen articlos. For example, medallions are em¬ 
broidered in muslin, and then inserted into that style of 
linen collar which is cut with long points in front. 

The Tendency of fashion shows that the tunics of onr 
great grandmothers, without any pleats at the waist, made 
in one pieco with the bodice, and looped up over handsome 
silk petticoats, are the style to which we aro inevitably 
drifting. 

Ix Paris, black velvet jackets for dressy occasions are 
dotted all over with small gold beads. The beads are not 
sewn on tho velvet singly, but in groups of four, forming 
miniature diamonds. 


Ceinouxes are reduced, but by no means abandoned; 
they have entirely disappeared from round the hips, but 
the lower part of tho skhrt, besides being longer, is more 
umplo than ever. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

War-Lyrics and other Poems. By Henry Howard Brow¬ 
nell. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor rf Fields .—There is 
the true ring in many of these poems. A certain rugged 
force, a martial fervor, characterises the best of them. 
They only miss being flrst-rato; bnt they do miss it. For 
one tiling, they are too span out. The author, when he 
gets hold of an idea, never knows when to let go. His 
lyrics, like the muffins in Pickwick, “are very filling for 
tho price.” It is curious that the war has produced so 
few poems that will live. There is Bokor’d “Dirge,” Mrs. 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and half a dozen 
others; but that is all. Mr. Brownell succeeds beet in 
his “ Miscellaneous Poems,” where he is not near so pre¬ 
tentious os in his war-lyrics. He has written few things 
as good as “ At Sea.’.’ It Is not often that one reads verses 
as vivid as these:— 

“Midnight in drear New England; 

’Tis a driving storm of snow. 

How the casement clicks and rattles. 

And the wind keeps on to blow. 

For a thousand leagues of coast-line, 

In fitful flurries and starts; 

The wild North-Easter is knocking 
At lonely windows and hearts. 

Of a night like this, how many 
Must sit by the hearth, like me. 

Hearing the stormy weather, 

And thinking of those at sea? 

Of the hearts chilled through with watching; 

The eyes that wearily blink. 

Through the blinding gale and snow-drift, 

For the Lights of Navesink! 

How fares it. my friend, with yon? 

If I’ve kept your reckoning aright; 

The brave old ship must be due 
On our dreary coast to-night. 

The fireside fades before me; 

Tho chamber quiet and warm; 

And I see the gleam of her lanterns 
In the wild Atlantic storm. 

Like a droam, ’tis all around me— 

The gale, with its steady boom, 

And the crest of every roller 
Torn into mist and spume— 

The sights and the sounds of ocean 
On a night of poril and gloom. 

The shroud of snow and of spoon-drift 
Driving like mad a-lee; 

And the huge black hulk that wallows. 

Deep in the trough of the sea. 
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Tho creak of cabin and bulkhead; 

The wail of rigging and mast; 

The roar of the shronds, as she rises 
From a deep lee-roll to the blast. 

Tho sullen throb of the engine, 

Whose iron heart never tires; 

Thu swarthy ffcces that redden 
By the glare of his caverned Urea. * 

The binnacle slowly swaying, 

And nursing the faithful steel; 

And the grizzled old quarter-master, 

His horny hands on the wheel.” 

We wish we had spaco for the entire poem. With occa¬ 
sional weak bits, it is, on tho whole, one of the best of its 
kind. That kind, indeed, is not the highest. It is descrip¬ 
tive poetry, not ideal. But whenever Mr. Brownell tries 
the latter, ho fails. Except in word-pictures, he is third or 
fourth rate. The volume has been very neatly printed at 
the University Press, which is always a guarantee that the 
mechanical work of a book is good. 

Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M. A. Edited 
by Stopford A. BrocJce, M. A. 2 cols., 12 mo. Boston : Tick- 
nor dt Fields. —We havo frequently spoken of tho sermons 
of the Rev. Mr. Robertson. Here is his biography, with 
selections from his letters. The two together give a very 
vivid picture of tho man. With a progressive intellect, 
yet conservative tastes, earnest, impassioned, chivalrous 
and tolerant, his was a character, somewhat contradictory, 
and not often seen, yet which attracted warm friends, 
while it also mado many foes. We think his sermons, on 
tho whole, however, leave a more favorable impression of 
the man than these letters. ' 

Humorous Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Wtth Illus¬ 
trations by Sol. Eytinge, Jr. 1 voL, 16 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
<£ Fields. —As a writer of humorous verses. Dr. Holmes 
excels any other American. We have here his last bits 
collected, in that popular series, the “Companion Poets 
for tho People,” which Ticknor k Fields have 1 , inaugurated, 
and of which we havo spoken before. Some of the illus¬ 
trations are very good. 

• Nodes from Plymouth Pulpit By Augusta Moore. 1 r©h, 
12 mo. New York: Harper <£ Brothers.— This 1 b a collec¬ 
tion of passages from the discourses of Henry Ward 
Beecher, taken down by Miss Augusta Moore. They are 
accompanied by a sketch of Mr. Beecher's personal appear¬ 
ance ; his manner in the pulpit, his lecture-room, etc., etc. 
This is a second edition, revised and enlarged. 

Richard Oobden. A Biography. By John M Gilchrist. 
1 rof., 16 mo. New York: Harper <t Brothers. —A hastily 
written, and somewhat careless biography, bnt one, never¬ 
theless, that will satisfy curiosity, temporarily, as to the 
principal events of.Cobden’s career. For a more judicial 
summing up of his character, and his influence on his 
times, we must wait till another decade. 

The Humbugs of the World. By P. T. Bamuvx, 1 rof., 
'12 mo. New York: Carleton. —Thero are some laughable 
stories told in this book; especially that about the golden 
pigeons of California. But, on what principle does Barnum 
write about humbugs? Is it on that which makes the 
pickpocket, when chaaed, cry, “ Stop thief?” 

The Art qf Confectionery. 1 toh, 12 mo. Boston: J. K 
Tilton t£ Co. —We e&n recommend this work as on excel¬ 
lent one of its kind. It gives various methods of pre¬ 
serving fruits and fruit juices; for making jams, jellies, 
summer beverages, ice-creams, dessert-cakes, etc., etc. 
Many of the receipts are entirely new. The volume is 
qnito handsomoly printed. 

The Ordeal for Wires. By the author qf “ The Morals of 
May-Fair .” 1 rol., 12 mo. New York: The American News 
Cbmpany. —A reprint of an English novel that first appeared 
in “ London Society.” The story is moderately well told. 
The typo and binding are very nice. 


Winifred Bertram. By the author qf “The Schonberg- 
Ootta Ftimily” 1 voL, 8 vo. New York: M. W. Dodd.— 
The author of this book has attained a very high repu¬ 
tation by her semi-historical, religious tales. She has, in 
these fictions, painted, with great vividness and truth, more 
than one age that has past. In her present story she 
sketches the manners of a more modern time. Her great 
charm is the interest with which she carries on her narra¬ 
tive, while, at the same time, she adheres strictly to the 
truth of character and customs. Mr. M. W. Dodd is the 
authorized American publisher of this author's works. 

The Prince of Kashna. By the author of “In the Tropics.” 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Oarkton.— The fact that this story 
is edited by R. B. Kimball, Esq., ought to be a guarantee 
of its merits. The book professes to be, in a great degree, 
made up from the actual diary of an African prince, who 
was capturod and sold into slavery, years ago, in St. Do¬ 
mingo. Wo shall probably speak at large on the work in 
our next number. 

Miss Carew. A Novel. By Amelia B. Edwards. 1 voL, 
8 ro. New York: Harper dt Brothers. —This is hardly a 
novel In the ordinary sense. It is a collection of fugitive 
stories, mostly early productions of the author, now re¬ 
issued in onejrolume, and tied together, not very artisti¬ 
cally, by a loosely-constructed narrative Some of the tales, 
however, aro very good. 

A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. 1 rof., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. —These are letters from the 
island of Skye; written during a summer vacation. They 
ore very agreeable reading. The most interesting of them 
tells, quite iu detail, tho romantic story of Flora Macdonald 
and Prince Charlie. 

Country Love versus City Flirtation. By H. T. Sperry. 
1 vol., 4 to. New York: Carleton. —This is a satirical poem, 
illustrated by Hoppin. It is printed with great elegance, 
and some of the ombellishmenta, of which there are twenty 
in all, are really very fine. 

Little Fbxes. By Christopher Crowfield. 1 rof., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticlcnor <£ Fields. —This is by Mrs. Stowe, <rod is a 
companion to "House and Home Papers.” It is full of 
sound, practical sense. 

Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures. By Edward Kirkt. 
1 rof., 12 too. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields. —These are well 
written sketches. Tho book is illustrated. Mr. Kirke Is 
the author of “ Among the Pines.” 

The Song Without Words. By the author qf the Schonberg- 
Cotta Ihmity” 1 vol., 24 too. New York: M. W. Dodd .— 
A charming little story for children, prettily illustrated and 
neatly printed. 

Arthur Merton. By Caroline K Kelly. 1 voL, 16 mo. 
PhUada: J. C. Qarrigues. —A story for Sunday-School 
scholars; said to be founded on fact. Well written. 

A Spinster's Story. 1 voL, 12 mo.. New York: Oarkton. — 
A very dull novel. Why will writers, who cannot do 
better than this, rush into print? 

What Came Afterwards. By T. & Arthur. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton. —An excellent story, with a good 
moral, as is everything which Arthur writes. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

House Cultcxx or Flowebs and Vines.— There are many 
beautiful botanical experiments which can be conducted 
in the house during winter, which are not embraced, gene¬ 
rally, in the list of flowers and vinos to be found in onr 
parlors and windows. * 

How many of our fair readers have the beautiful vine of 
the sweet-potato running over their mantle-shelf? This 
pretty sight can be enjoyed by placing a sweet-potato in a 
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tumbler or other glass vessel, filled with witter, passing a 
pin through the tumbler so as to keep the lower end from ; 
one to two inches from the bottom of the vessel. Keep on ! 
the mantle-shelf, in a warm room, and every day give it 
inn for an hour or two, and in a few days rootlets will 
begin to appear, aiming for the bottom of the vessel; and 
in two or three weeks the eye will begin to shoot and 
rapidly grow, and run upon suspended twine, or any little 
trellis-work prepared for it. The dioscorea batatas is the 
prettiest for this purpose, when it can be obtained. 

The “Morning-Glory” can be propagated in parlor win¬ 
dows, where there is some sun, to perfection during win¬ 
ter; it flowers with its natural colors; and the delicate 
little vine can be made run all over the window. A hang¬ 
ing vase is the prettiest for this. 

Suspend an acorn by a cotton thread, so as nearly to 
touch the water, in a glass vessel, (a hyacinth-glass is, per¬ 
haps, the best,) set upon the window or mantle, and let it 
remain there for eight or ten weeks, more or less, without 
being interfered with, except to supply the evaporation of 
the water, and the acorn will burst, and as It throws a root 
down into the water, a sprout or stem will be sent upward, 
throwing out beautiful little green leaves; thus giving you 
an oak tree, in fall life and health within your parlor! 

There are many of the mosses which cqp be very suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the house through the winter, and with 
the foregoing afford an Interesting and refined enjoyment 
for the feminines of a family. All these have been experi¬ 
mented with by the writer, with most beautiful and grati¬ 
fying results. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Notices or tot Pxess. —The newspaper press, as usual, 
places “Peterson” at the head of the ladies’ magazines. 
Says the Canton (0.) Democrat:—“It is the best Lady's 
Book published, and no lady should be without It.” Says 
the Mt. Sterling (Ky.) Sentinel:—“We can say, in all can¬ 
dor, that it is superior to any ladies’ magazine that has 
reached us: Its steel engraving is a chef dourre of the en¬ 
graver’s art; Its exquisite fashion-plates are the delight 
and especial treasure of the belles and beauties of the 
land; and its literary matter is famished by the best 
writers on the Continent.” Says the Winterset (Iowa) 
Madisonian:—“It is the cheapest Lady’s Book published 
in the United States, and contains all the instructions in 
needle-work patterns, with the best literary matter that 
any publication gives.” Says the Commercial (Ind.) Au¬ 
rora:—“It is the cheapest, as well as one of the best Maga¬ 
zines.” 8ays the Mt. Carroll (HI.) Democrat:—“Paterson 
aid not raise the price of the Magazine during the war, 
and every one should patronize him now. Ladies, make 
up your clubs immediately—the inducement is great—and 
get the cheapest and best monthly published.” These are 
only a few, out of scores of similar notices, all pronouncing 
“ Peterson” the cheapest and best . 

New Music.—Wnmnt’g East Syste* fox tot Piawo on 
Mnonzox.—This work Is presented as a plain and easy 
Method, or Self-Learner, in farm of a catechism, (trranged 
in a straightforward and progressive order, introducing the 
various musical characters, modes of fingering, Major and 
Minor scales. Exercises, etc., in a clear and practical order. 
The most prominent feature of the work is the choice se¬ 
lection of pretty melodies, particularly adapted to each key, 
tod arranged aa easy and interesting exercises. It is an 
invaluable work far teachers, as the fingering is marked 
for every melody In a carefal aad studied manner, most 
especially adapted to small hands. The moat usefal and 
prominent chorda in each key an given in fall, by the 
study of which the learner is enabled to play the proper 


accompaniment to almost any melody, with groat facility 
and ease. There is nothing omitted that is requisite to 
make a good and skillful performer; and nothing Introduced 
but what is necessary in the practioe of the ordinary run 
of good composition. 

Persons having already acquired some knowledge of the 
instrument will find this book of great advantage, as spe¬ 
cial attention has been given to the Minor modes; and the 
many tunes in the various keys have been so carefally 
•electod, that all the many characters which occur are 
introduced In an interesting and desirable manner. Price, 
£L50. Copies sent by mail (postago paid) on receipt of the 
price. Address Sop. Winner Jt Co., 933 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia. 

W* Bzo Leave to call the attention of our readerrflo the 
following Trade Mark adopted by the Magic Ruffle Com¬ 
pany, in order to protect themselves against spurious imi¬ 
tations and infringements of their goods. 

Thirf Trade Mark is put on each box and card of GziruiOT 
Magic Ruffles, and is a guarantee that the goods will sus¬ 
tain the high reputation that the Company have acquired 
of making the best Ruffles in the market. . 

Persons wishing to buy a good artic\e, should be sure to 
see that this Mark is on the card on which the Ruffle is 
wound. 


The office of the Company is 95 Chambers St., New Turk.. 

KNITTING FOR WINTER. 

A Thiotub Utoex-Chemise. —With the same pins and 
wool as for the pattern given in the last number, cast on 
120 stitches, and knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within ten of the end of the row 
and knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within ten of the end of the row 
and knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within ten of the end of the row 
and knit them. Knit one row. 

Purl one row. Knit one row. 

Repeat the last 8 rows twice more. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl 18, turn the knitting to knit bock, 
pass the wool forward, slip a stitch from the right-hand pin 
to tho left, pass the wool back and replace the stitch (this 
is to be repeated at every return, to prevent a hole,) knit 
the 28 stitches. Knit 10 stitches, purl 14. Return, knit¬ 
ting the 24 stitches. Knit 10 stitches, purl 10. Return, 
knitting 20 stitches. Purl 18 stitches. Return, knitting 
the 16stitches. Knit 10, purl 2. Return, knitting 12. Knit 
9 and return, knitting 9. Knit 10, pnrl 22. Return, knit¬ 
ting all the 32 stitches. Purl 9, and return, knitting tho 
9 stitches. Knit 10, purl 2. Return, knitting 12. Knit 
10, purl 6. Return, knitting 16. Knit 10, pnrl 10. Return, 
knitting the 20 stitches. Purl 24 stitches. Return, knit¬ 
ting the 24 stitches. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit one row. 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to trtthin 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit one row. 

Purl one row. Knit one row. Repeat the last eight 
rows four times more. 

Cast on 80 stitches far the shoulder-strap. Knit and pnrl'. 
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•Tory alternate stitch for 40 stitches, purl to within 10 of the 
end of the row, knit them. Knit to within 10 stitches of 
the shoulder-strap, then alternately knit 1, and purl one to 
the end of the row. Knit 1 stitch and pnrl 1 stitch alter¬ 
nately for 40 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the 
row, and knit them. Knit to within 10 stitches of the 
shoulder-strap, and knit 1, and purl 1, alternately, for the 
rest of the row. Knit 1 and purl 1, alternately, for 40 
stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, and knit 
them. Knit to within 40 of the end sf the row, knit 1 and 
purl 1, alternately, to the end of the row. Knit and purl 1, 
alternately, for 40 stitches, and purl tho rest of the row. 
Knit to within 40 of tho end of the row. Knit and purl 1, 
alternately, to tho end of the row. Repeat the last 8 rows. 
Cast off stitches, purl to within 10 stitches of tho end of 
the row, and knit them. 

Knit 60 stitches. Return purling to within 10 of the end 
of the row’, which knit. Knit 56 stitches. Return purling 
46 stitches, and knitting 10. Knit 52 stitches. Return 
purling all the stitches. Knit 48 stitches. Return purling 
88 stitches, and knitting 10. Knit 44 stitches. Return purl¬ 
ing 30 stitches, and knitting 10. Knit 40 stitches. Re¬ 
turn purling 30 stitches and knitting 10. Knit 36 stitches. 
Return purling all the stitches. Knit 32 stitches. Return 
pnrling 22 stitches and knitting 10. Knit 28 stitches. 
Return purling 18 stitches, and knitting 10. Knit 24 
stitches. Return purling 14 and knitting 10. Knit 20 
stitches. Return purling 10 and knitting 10. Knit 16 
stitches. Return purling all. Knit 9 gtitches. Return 
knitting 9. Knit one row. Purl to within 10 of tho end, 
and knit them. Knit one row. Purl to within 10 of tho 
end, and knit them. Knit ono row. Purl one row. Knit 

9 stitches. Return knitting 9 stitches. Knit 12 stitches. 

Return purling 2 and knitting 10. Knit 16. Return pnrling 
6and knitting IQ. Knit 20. Return purling all the stitches. 
Knit 24. Return purling 14 and knitting 10. Knit 28. 
Returning purling 18 and knitting 10. Knit 32. Return 
purling 22 and kuitting 10. Knit 36. Return purling all 
the stitches. Knit 40. Return purling 30 and knitting 10. 
Kuit 41. Return purling 34 and knitting 10. Knit 48. 
Return purling* 38 and knitting 10. Knit 52. Return 
purling nil the stitches. Knit 56 stitches. Rotnrn purling 
40 and kuitting 10. Knit 00. Rotum pnrling 50 and 
knitting 10. Knit one row. Cost on 32 stitches. Knit 
10. Puri to within 10 of the end, and knit them. Knit a 
row. Purl a row. Knit a row. % 

Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 10 of the end of the row, 
knit them. Knit a row. Knit 10 stitches, purl to within 

10 of the end of tho row, knit them. Knit a row. Knit 
10 stitches, purl to within 10 of tho end of the row, knit 
them. Knit a row. Purl one row. Knit one row. Repeat 
the last 8 rows eight timee more. This brings the knitter 
to the half of the garment; and she will not find it difficult 
to knit the other half by it. 

In knitting the sleeve, purl every alternate row, and knit 
a pattern at the edge, as in the chemise, to prevent it 
curling up. 

I A much thinner and cooler undpr-drees, for summer 
wear, may be made with Lady Betty wool, or wool of any 
intermediate size may be used. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

♦J" Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat blsn tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Cilery Soups. —Trim and wash two dozen heads of fine 
celery; split each in two, and pat them to blanch in a large 
atewpan of water, wltbplenty of salt; when tender, let them 
drain on a sieve, and stir them over the fire, with about three 
ounces of butter, and a vary little sugar and salt. When 


the butter begins to look clear, mix in a ladlefnl of very 
strong stock; when this has boiled for a few minutes, and 
the celery is perfectly mashed, stir in three tablespoonfiila 
of stock, in which lean ham, baiter, and mushrooms have 
been stewed. When this is well boiled, rub the whole 
through a colander; add a pint of rich stock, and About .as 
much good cream. Put it into the soup-kettle, and half an 
hour before it is wanted, place it on the fire to boil, and skim 
it. Serve it with celery cut round, blanched and stewed. 

St. PtUrick's Sottp .—Take one pound of meat without 
bones, and cut into small pieces; put into a stewpan two 
onnees of dripping, one ounce of leeks, one ounce of celery, 
one ounce of carrots, two ounces of turnips, and fry for ten 
minutes; then add the meat, with two ounces of salt, half 
an ounce of sugar, and fry until a thick glaze is produced; 
tbon add one quart of cold water, and half a pound of flour; 
then add two ounces of dillisk, well washed, and chopped 
fine, a little mixed spice and pepper; boil threo-quarters of 
an hour and serve. 

Oyster Soup. —Beat to a paste the yolks of throe hard- 
boiled eggs and three dozen of oysters together, in a marble 
mortar, with the liquor of the oysters strained. Mix three 
quarts of good stock and tho pounded oysters, and stew 
them half an hour; then stir in one way the yolks of six 
raw eggs, well beaten, to thicken the soup, and pass it 
through a tammy, rubbing through the p;iate as much as 
possible, then add a dozen or two of oysters, bearded, 
seasoned with salt and pepper to taste, and simmer the 
soup five minutes to warm. 

XXATS. 

Savory Stew of VtaL —Cut the meat from tho bones into 
pieces about two inchos square, put into a frying-pan two 
ounces of butter, and on onion in thin slices; when the 
butter is hot, put in the veal, and fry it to a nico brown; 
pnt it on a dish, and pour a teacupful of water into tho 
frying-pan; let it boil up and pour it out. Stew the bones 
in rather more cold water than will cover them, for threo 
hours. This will make excellent soup or broth, which may 
be flavored with parsley, celery, or any other vegetable. A 
pint of this broth, before any other flavor than parsley has 
been added, is needed for the meat, which should be put 
into a saucepan with it and the liquor which was made after 
frying the meat, and gently stewed for an hour. A tea¬ 
spoonful of flour, and a little catchup, with Cayenno pepper 
and salt, should be added. Give it a boil up, and serve 
with suppets of toasted bread round the dish. 

A Nice Way of U*ing up the Remains qf OAd Joints .— 
Chop the meat very fine, with some fat bacon or ham; add 
a little salt, Cayenne, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, parsley, 
a few bread-crumbs, and two eggs, to one pound of meat. 
Put all into a saucepan, with two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
and two ounces of butter. This is tho proportion to ono 
pound of chopped meat. 8 tir over the fire for five minutes. 
Let the mixture get cold, and then pnt it into light paste 
to bake, either in the form of patties or rolls. 

Beef Oollops. —Any part of beef which is tender will serve 
to make collops; cut the beef into pieces about three inches 
long; beat them flat; dredge them with flour; fry them in 
butter; lay them in a stewpan, and cover them -with brown 
gravy; gut in half an eschalot, minced fine, a lump of butter 
rolled In flour, to thicken, and a little pepper and salt; stew 
without suffering it to boil; serve with pickles, or squeeze 
in half a lemon, according to taste; serve in a tureen, and 
serve hot. 

POULt&Y. . , 

Made Pishes qf Poultry. —Partly roast the fowl, cut H up, 
detach the wings and lego, carefully dividing side-boneo, 
neck-bones, brosst and book, in as handsoms pieces as pos¬ 
sible; take eight or ten larga onion* which cut in slices of 
moderate thickness; make in a stewpan a layer of the sliced 
onion, with some chopped parsley, then lay upon it sobs 
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of the fowl, again a layer of the onion and parsley, until 
the whole of the fowl and onion are used; place in two 
bay-leaves, about as much salt as would fill a large teaspoon, 
four tablespoon fills of olive oil, or, if that is not to the 
palate, substitute cream. It should simmer gently until 
(lone enough, and then be dished, the onion in the middle. 
Serve witn a little sance. 

Ham and Chicken-Pie .—Cut some thin slices of cold, 
cooked ham; lay them in the bottom of a dish, and cut a 
cold boiled fowl up as for a fricassee; lay one half of the 
fowl on the ham, and season with a very little pepper and 
salt, and a little grated nutmeg. Rub the hard-boiled yolks 
of two 'eggs, a spoonful of flour, and a largo spoonful of 
butter, and stir this into half a pint of any nice broth; then 
pour this over the chicken, then another layer of thin slices 
of ham, and then the remainder of the chicken; then pour 
on a little more broth, and cover the whole with a nice 
paste, and bake it slowly half an hour. Serve hot. 

Road Turkey .—Stuff it with veal stuffing, with or without 
truffles; if the latter, chop and pound them, and mix iu 
the stuffing, keeping all your largo ones to be whole for 
the body of the turkey; you must keep them in the turkey 
for two days. Chestnuts should be used raw; pore and 
pound them, and roost at a slow fire, covered with buttered 
paper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Savory Rice Fbod .—Having saved the bones of the pre¬ 
vious day, a very good food may be made as follows: Take six 
pounds of bones, which break into small pieces, and boil in 
ten quarts of water for four hours; having added three 
ounces of salt, a small bunch o/ thyme, bay-leaf and savory, 
put into a stewpan tho fat and two onions cut thin, half a 
pound of vegetables, os carrots, turnips, celery, etc., cut 
very thin; half an ounce of sugar; put It on the fire for 
fifteen minutes; stir it occasionally; add half a pound of 
oatmeal, and mix well; moisten with two gallons of the 
stock from the bones; add one and a quarter pound of rice, 
previously soaked; boil till tender, and serve. 

Spinach Ragout .—Having well picked and cleaned the 
spinach, put it into plenty of boiling water, throw in a 
small handful of salt, aud as soon as it readily separates, it 
is done enough; strain off the liquor, put it into fresh 
water for ten minutes, then strain off the liquor completely, 
chop the spinach, lay it in a stewpan with a piece of fresh 
butter, and keep It stirred; when tho butter lias been ab¬ 
sorbed, as much well-seasoned gravy soup os will qpake the 
consistence of cream, may be added, with a little grated 
nutmeg, and then serve. 

Fried Artichoke *.—Cut the artichokes Into six or eight 
pieces, according to their size, remove the choke and the 
Urge leaves which will not become tender, and trim off the 
tops of the remainder of the leaves with a pair of scissors. 
Wash them in several waters, drain them, and dip them in 
a batter made with flour, a little cream, and the yolk of an 
egg. Let the artichokes be well covered with the batter, 
end fry them in oil, or in white dripping. Sprinkle a little 
salt over them, and serve them on a bed of parsley fried in 
the oil, etc., which remains in the pan. , 

Salad of Cabbage .—Red cabbage makes a delicious winter 
■dad when lettuces, etc., are scarce, and is very pretty. 
Cat up half a head of raw, red cabbage into small shreds; 
mix with it four heads of white celery, also cut small; de¬ 
corate with sliced beet-root, and the white of a hafd-boiled 
egg. Put half a pint of vinegar on to boil, beat np the yolk 
9X1 egg with a little salt and Cayenne, pour the boiling 
vinegar on the yolk, stir it well, and pour it over the cab¬ 
bage. This is nice with roast beef, hot or cold. 

oatm. 

r On making omelets, the prevalent error to guard 
against is sudden heat The chief aim is to have the sub¬ 


stance thick and pulpy, which cannot be accomplished if 
the whites of the eggs are too quickly set. The omek't 
should be gradually heated through—coddled, in fact, 
without being burnt The brown pancake-like appearance 
which many persons admire, is given by means of tho sala¬ 
mander after the omelet is folded upon the dish on which 
it is to be sent to table. Another precaution to be observed 
is scrupulous cleanliness. Every utensil employed should t 
be perfectly free from grease. Cooks that rely on tho assist¬ 
ance of tho kitchen-maid for the cleansing of most vessels, 
wash with their own hands the omclot-pan, and the basin 
in which tho eggs are whisked. The reason for this care¬ 
fulness is, that grease prevents tho frothing of eggs—on 
indisponsablo condition to their lightness. The omelet- 
pan should be very small—one eight inches in size is 
most generally employed. It should not bo used for any 
other purpose. Very little butter is required for this frying 
of omelets; and it-must only be suffered to melt before the 
mixture is added. Tho fire should he “slow and clear,” 
rathenthan “ fierce.” 

A Plain Omelet .—Break six eggs into a baain, rejecting 
tho whites of two; beat them till they arc light. Strain 
them through a sieve, and season them with pepper and 
salt, or sugar, according as a savory or sweet omelet may 
be desired. Melt in the pan a piece of butter about the 
size of a small walnut; be careful that it does not get hot. 
Whisk tho eggs to the latest moment, and pour the mixture 
into the pan; stir the omelet gently with a spoon till it 
begins to thicken, then slip a little more butter beneath it. 
Shako tho pan until the center of the ornelot begins to set; 
fold it in half, place a dish on the top of the pan, and turn 
tho omelet out. Send it immediately to table. 

Omelette a la Creppe .—Put into a basin eight tablespoqp- 
fuls of flour; beat six eggs into it, with as much milk as 
will make it into a batter, with a pinch of salt. Bake till 
brown. 

Omelette au Jambon .—Break eight eggs into a frying-pan, 
season and fry them over a sharp fire, but adding two ; 
ounces of lean, cooked ham, minced and chopped. Serve 
with brown gravy. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple* and Rice .—Peel a number of apples of a good sort, 
take out tho cores, and let them simmer in a syrup of clari¬ 
fied sugar, with a little lemon-peel. Wash and pick some 
rice, and cook It in milk, moistening it therewith by little 
and little, so that the grains may remain wholo. Sweeten 
it to taste, and add a little salt and a taste of lemon-peel. 
Spread the rice upon a dish, mixing some apple preserve 
with It, and place the apples upon it, and fill up the vacan¬ 
cies between tho apples with some of tho rice. Place the 
dish in the oven until the surface gets brown, and garnish 
with spoonfnls of bright-colored preservo, or jolly. 

Plum-Pudding .—One pound and a half of raisins, one 
pound and a half of currants, one pound and a half of beef- 
suet, one pound of flour, half a pound of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of citron, four ounces of lemon, four ounces of 
orange-peel, two rinds of lemon, grated, juice of one lemon, 
four ounces of castor-sugar, ten eggs, one teaspoonful 
each of nutmog, ginger, and cinnamon, thirty-two bitter 
almonds, one pint of new milk, and a small particle of salt. 
Mix all together gradually over night, and add a little more 
milk in the morning, if required. Boil seven or eight hours- 

Victoria Pudding .—Six ounces of fresh butter worked up 
to a cream, four ounces of loaf-sugar mixed in with the 
butter, four yolks of eggs beaten, six ounces of bread¬ 
crumbs, two rinds of lemon grated. Line the dish with a 
light crust, and a layer of jam, or marmalade; then pour 
in the mixture, and bake in a very slow oven for half an 
honr. Froth the whites of the eggs with a little loaf-sngar 
and place them over the pudding, and put in the oven Just 
before serving. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


, CAKES. < 

Almond Cheesecakes. —Two ounces of sweet and one ounce < 
of bitter almonds, pounded with lump-sugar to prevent j 
them oiling; two ounces of pounded sugar; two ounces of j 
butter, melted very thick; the yolks of three eggs, well j 
beaten; half a noggin of brandy, and a little nutmeg. The j 
whites of the eggs are to be beaten to a very light froth, \ 
and allowed to stand for a quarter of an hour to drain, and j 
the light part put in the last thing. The butter must be < 
nearly cold when added. j 

“ Soft Cookies." —Take one coffee cup of butter, three of < 
sugar, one of thick cream, and four eggs; mix the butter j 
and sugar, then add the eggs and the cream. Take a pint < 
of sifted flour, and a teaspoonfhl of soda; mix well, and stir j 
in to the other ingredients sufficient of it to make the paste j 
or dough stiff enough to roll out; cut It in squares, impress j 
with a fancy monld, and bake in a slow oven. Caraway- 
seed and ground coriAnder-seed are often used to flavor 
these biscuits. 

Lemon-Cake- —One pound of sugar, three-quarters of a j 
pound of flour, the rind of two lemons, grated, thirty or J 
forty almonds, fourteen eggs, (using only ten of the whites,) 
half a teacupAil of rose-water, and the same of Noyau. 

FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. j 

Fio. i.— Evening Dress or Blue aitd White Striped 
Gauss, worn over a silk petticoat. The skirt has but little 
fullness in front, and the waist is very short. Hair dressed 
in the Empire style. 

Fro. n.— Evkxinq Dress or Time, White Musirx, over a 
pink silk petticoat. Tho lower part of- the skirt is orna¬ 
mented with Clnny laco, which resembles Maltese lace. 
The hair is dressed loosely and studded with pins with gold 
heads. 

Fio. m.—H ouse Dress or Gray Cashmere.— The body is 
trimmed with red ball fringe. 

Fio. iv.—Dinner Dress or Green Silk, trimmed with 
black velvet and blonde lace. The basque is not quite 
tight to tho figure. The head-dress consists of three black 
velvet bands, ornamented with pearls. 

Fio. v.— Dress of White Cashmere in the Gabrielle 
St tlx, (body and skirt cut in one,) and trimmed with 
cherry-colored cord. 

Fia. vl—Walking Dress of Gray Silk, with Black Vel¬ 
vet Paletot, trimmed with gimp and cord. 

Fio. vn.—W alking Dress of Black and White Striped 
Cashmere, made in the Gabrielle style, and looped up over 
a white cashmere petticoat. 

General Remarks.— Skirts are wonrtfi long and as wide 
at tho bottom as they have been heretofore, notwithstand¬ 
ing the predictioh that short, narrow ones would be onco 
more in favor, as they were worn about thirty-five years 
ago. Skirts are but little trimmed, and often not at a11. 
Tho Gabrielle style is quite popular for more ordinary 
wear. A few double skirts have also made their appear¬ 
ance, but these are not general. The fronts of dresses have 
but few pleats in them, as all skirts are very much gored. 

Short Waists are now tho fashion; and belts of moderate 
width are always worn with them. 

Basques, like the skirt, fitting close to. tho figure, will 
be again popular as the spring approaches; and when these 
are now worn, a belt Is always fastened over them. 

Loose Sacquks and jackets are popular over the bodies of 
dresses, or over white bodies. 

Sleeves are trimmed from the wrist to the shoulder, 
sometimes the trimming winds around the arm in a spiral 
manner. 

Striped Petticoats, scalloped at the bottom, and bound 
with braid, are as new as any we hare seen, except the 
imported ones, when the Persian trimming is employed. 
Generally the stripes are Mack and white, though some¬ 


times red and white, manve and white, or bine and white, 
are preferred. These petticoats, however, do not salt all 
styles of dress, as the black and white do. 

In Bonnets, the newest style is the Pamela, which has 
just made its appearance in Paris. It is ececntric, but very 
pretty. Imagine a saucer, slightly bent down at the sides, 
and with strings fastened to these sides, and some idea may 
be gathered of these strangest of all small bonnets. They 
are made of drawn black velvet, and at the top of the bon¬ 
net, or rather of the saucer, a black velvet bow is placed, 
the long ends of which fall at the side; in the inside there 
is a very small wreath of rose-buds, and a similar wreath 
is repeated at the back. Be it understood there is neither 
enrtain nor cap to these small bonnets; and, although they 
are infinitesimal head-gear for out-door wear, they are 
vastly coquettish with pretty faces under them. 

Long Tulls Veils are no longer worn, as during the past 
summer, at the edge of the bonnet; they are now fastened 
at the side with an agrafe of either flowers or Jewelry; 
then they are carried across the center of tho bonnet, and 
ore fastened at the opposite side, snd allowed to fall on the 
shoulder. 

Head-Dresses are of every style; but one of the newest 
is called M The Regent,’* and consists of a coronet of black 
velvet with a jet coronet over it; the comb is a repetition 
of this coronet, only on a smaller scale, and from the comb 
a white tulle veil falls over the back hair, covering the 
shoulders, and fastens in tho center of the front of the low 
bodice. This is particularly stylish for a matron, and ought 
to be worn with a black dress. For a younger person, bine 
velvet and pearls might be substituted. 

Nets, made of the finest gold thread, are new and be¬ 
coming to persons of fair complexion. A new gold cord 
for the hair has been introduced in Paris, and has been 
already adopted by the Empress. It is about as thick as a 
moderate-sized finger, and is so pliable that it is arranged 
in loops, which alternate with the small false curls now so 
fashionable aronnd the top of the forehead, and which are 
continued along each side to the top of the chignon. This 
arrangement of head-dress is represented to bo very be¬ 
coming to eval-formod heads. 

Linen Collars and Sleeves are worn ornamented with 
lace, or embroidery, olther in satin-etitch, or “ Point Rnsse,” 
which somewhat resembles the cat-stitch. This “Point 
Russe” is done in colored cotton, or sometimes even in fine 
zephyr. Sleeves are made with deep wristbands. Hand- 
kerchiefs* are often embroidered to correspond with tho 
work above the hem-etitch, and the initials in the corner. 
Branches, flowers, dots, leaves, are the most popular pat¬ 
terns. 

Neck-Tyes are beginning to be worn very wide, and are 
beautifully embroidered in silver and gold of various de¬ 
signs. 

Velvet Collarets, edged with lace, are worn over the 
dress cold days. 

In Ornaments. —Jet cameos are much worn to trim silk 
drosses, and are also placed on gros grain, or velvet. They 
are diamond-shaped, or oval, but the former arc most in 
favOr. Oxydized silver buttons are also exceedingly fashion¬ 
able; they bear the device of a head, resemble old coins, or 
are embossed with Greek letters. ‘When coins are selected, 
it is necessary that every button should be different. Silver 
ornaments in fretwork are another favorite trimming; they 
are square, or diamond-shaped, fringed on the lower end 
with mlnate chains, each ending in a little ball. Those 
are placed on every available part of the drew. Large, 
colored glass beads are now to be seen round the throat, 
both with high and low drosses. They are nothing moro 
than large glow balls, th r eaded on a silk cord of the same 
color. Two rows are usually worn, and from them is sus¬ 
pended a large gold locket, with the initials of the wearer 
in either turquoise, pearls, or diamonds. 
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EMPIRE BONNETS. 


NEW STYLES OF SLEEVES. 


NEW STYLES OF BODIES. 
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Oar llp* may be tardy to utter 
The truth that we long to unfold, 

Bat time should ne'er tench them to mutter 
One sentence unkindly and cold. 

Fbr what is the dew to the flower 
If fasten upon it* frnil lent 
Or what ia the Joy of an hour 
If followed by moments of grief. 


8 . 

I would not, I could not distress thee, 
The friendship I pledge in einoere ; 
Oh, how could I ever but hi cm thee, 

So gentle, so kind, and eo dear. 

The world may l>e dreary befire thee, 
Tho’ bright be the dream* of the past. 
Then give mo Cby trust I implore thoe, 
Ami all will be Well at the last. 
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PET LEIGHTON’S GAME OF CROQUET. 

BY DAISY VKSTNOK. 


“Yoc are certainly the most obstinate girl I 
erer saw in my life.” 

Pet Leightou made a saucy face at her sister, 
tad shook her head. 

“Now, Laura,” said she, speaking very 
rapidly, and all the while deftly arranging the 
bright, wavy Lair, which was one of her chief 
beauties; “/ hold that you don’t know what 
you’re talking of. What possesses you and 
brother Harry to be in such a match-making 
mood? I’ve had beaux before, lots of ’em, and 
aeither of you thought it worth while to say 
oae word. New, presto! A certain major en¬ 
ters upon the scene of my hitherto peaceful 
existence, and I find myself badgered on every 
side. A long letter from mother demands, 
‘What Major St. John followed me to Newport 
for?’ and father sends word, ‘No recruiting on 
bis premises!* I vow, I won’t stand it! Bad 
enough to have Messrs. Howland and Allyn 
looking ‘drawn daggers' at poor me, without 
this blessed household's being upset.” 

Mrs. Craig’s small fit of ill-humor had been 
rapidly evaporating during Miss Pet’s tirade, 
end so she answered her pretty sister with an 
amused smile, 

• “No, you naughty child! I never was given 
to match-making. But, Pet, you do flirt out- 
rtgeously. Come to think of it, after all, I 
should give my vote in behalf of Dr. Howland, 
fie has a large fortune; and somehow, Pet, I 
don’t believe you’d be a ‘shining light’ on top 
of an ambulance wagon.” 

It must be confessed Pet did not look much 
like “roughing it,” as a soldier’s wife, being 
about as dainty a piece of parlor furniture as 
could well be imagined. She was a little thing, 
from whence came her nick-name, “Pot.” It’s 
doubtful if her own mother remembered that 
she was christened Rosamond. Her figure, 
(bough slight, was nearly perfect, and her 
hands and feet exquisitely pretty. But tbe 


j crowning glory of her beauty was her hair and 
eyes. The latter were the long, soft brown 
eyes, that belong to the Cuban women, and 
capable of any expression, from grave sadnefea 
to piquant sauciness. Perhaps it was the color 
of her hair which gave the latter character to 
her face, for it was tinged {with the merest 
shade of auburn, which ran like a bright thread 
all through the curling masses. She did not 
need any crepe-pins, or curling-tongs, where¬ 
with other girls endure nightly agonies. 

“Truth compels me to concur in that state¬ 
ment,” laughed she; “but as for the doctor! 
oh, Laura! that would be walking gently and 
comfortably ‘out of the frying-pan into the 
fire;' (pardon the vulgarism.) Laura, listen to 
reason, and then just cease bothering. I’m 
only twenty-one, (a fact, by the way, that no 
one would accuse me of; all owing to my shin¬ 
ing red locks, dear,) and I’m having such a 
good time thi3 season. Consequently, Mrs. 
Laura, I shan’t be hurried, even by you. Now, 
if you won’t go and tell Harry I'll give you 
the benefit of a rich scene I officiated in last 
night I consented, after long teasing, to go 
down on the beach with little Harding. You 
see, dear, the poor boy is quite spoiled by being 
all his life brought up in such strict propriety. 
Why, I don’t suppose he’d dare to squeeze a 
girl’s hand, unless—unless—well! unless she 
showed him how! The poor little wretch was 
as solemn as an owl; so, after I’d duly admirod 
the moon, and said all the pretty, sweet things 
f was capable of, I said, ‘Don’t you think we'd 
better go home, Mr. Harding?’ Behold! in an¬ 
swer to my innocent question, down plumps the 
little fellow into the sand on his knees, in the 
most approved novel style. Unluckily for him, 
he never picked out the spot beforehand, and 
so my admirer splashes down into a lovely little 
hole full of water I I nearly shrieked with 
laughter. You see, he went down so quickly 
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that it about took his breath away, and he t 
hadn't wits enough left to pick himself up. So l 
I gravely extended niy hand, and said, in the ] 
most innocent way, ‘Did you trip over a clam- l 
shell ? Pm afraid you’re very wet.* And then > 
t made him hurry home for fear he’d take cold, \ 
and kept stuffing my handkerchief into my > 
mouth every five minutes to keep from Bhout- ; 
ing. Ilis white vest and trousers were in such ; 
a condition; so I left him at the gate, and that’s : 
why I rushed off up stairs and changed my 
dress, before coming down to greet our friend, 
the rntyor.” 

“Pet,” said Mrs. Craig, between her bursts of 
laughter, for the young lady had been wickedly ; 
acting out tho ludicrous scene, and came grace¬ 
fully down on the matting, a la Mr. Harding. ;j 
“I won’t say any more, for you’re incorrigible. 

1 always told mother you were too much for mo 
to manage, and you won’t mind Harry a bit 
better. But, Pet, seriously, I warn you, as far 
as Major St. John is concerned. Every one 
knows what his reputation for flirting is; and 
it*s folly to play with edged tools. Legitimate 
warfare I don’t object to, but-” 

“1 need not croquet the same ball too many 
times, Laura—is that it?” 

Mrs. Craig smiled. “I don’t know which is 
the ruling passion just now, Pet,” sho said, 
“ooquetting, or croquet Here oome the horses, 
however, and there stands the major ready for 
yon. Can I help you, dear? Here’s your whip; j 
good-by.” 

Pet gathered up her habit and kissed her 
sister as she went down stairs, but looked back, : 
wickedly, over her shoulder. 

It was a magnificent morning, and the soft 
oea-breeie brought a lovely rose-tint to Fet’s 
cheeks as her spirited horse flew over the sand. 
Major St. John seemed in the very best of 
spirits, and no one knew better than he how to 
make himself thoroughly agreeable. Moreover, 
kOs9 Pet becamo conscious of a hasty beating 
of her willful little heart, whenever the dark- ; 
bine eyes met hers; but this only made her 
■>ore obstinately aggravating than ever. Per- : 
tape tho major desired to provoke her. At any ; 
solo, he began upon what was always a sore \ 
subject between them. 

“Miss Pet,” said ho, quite gravely, “what is 
the reason women tell such outrageous fibs?” 

“They don’t,” said Pet, promptly. “Or,” 
••ho added, “they wouldn't, if you men didn’t; 
provoke them into it.” 

“In which category. I wonder, would you 
place the dreadful one you told roe last night? ; 
l mean in regard to your friend, MUs Carry!?” : 


Pot suddenly became rosy red. If there whs 
one person on earth sho utterly abominated, it 
was the lady in question. And especially as 
Major St- John had been particularly demoted 
to Miss Carry 1 during the post year. But 
looked up in his face very innocently, and said, 

“I huven't- tho least idea what you allude to.” 

“Don’t you remember. Miss Pet, telling rn • 
that you never let any woman know yotvr 
opinion of your gentlemen friends? Now Miss 
Carryl assures mo that you have told her vari¬ 
ous uncomplimentary things of me.” 

“Well,” quoth Pet, fractiously, “I think it’s 
very likely I did. But since when have you 
metamorphosed yourself into a friend of mine?” 

Sho said it stingingly enough; but tho major 
only smiled with the utmost good-nature. 

“Now, Miss Pet, take that book. You cannot 
quarrel with me, if you would. Tell me, don’t 
you feel a little remorseful for trying it?” 

“I never felt remorseful but onoe in my life. 
Major St. John, and that was when two of my 
cousins fell in love with me 1 Not ono at a time, 
but two, all at onoe; and one bored me to death; 
and the other I was just a little bit sorry for.” 

Ho oould not help laughing at her solemn 
tone and mirthful eyes. 

“Poor little girll I can imagine you with 
two tall eousins on your hands, bothered and 
annoyed, until you forgot how to be provoking. 
Pet!” and he leaned forward in his saddle and 
touched her bridle-hand gently, “about bow 
sorry would you be for me?” 

She shot a glance at him full of piquant mis¬ 
chief, and moved her horse away from him. 

“Not a fraction of pity; and not a shadow of 
danger of your doing anything so foolish,” she 
answered. They were nearing home now, and 
Pet, -feeling instinctively that his tone meant 
something serious, had but one idea; to keep 
him from making tho declaration she half feared 
to hear. 

But again he moved close to her side, and 
said ever eo lovingly, 

“Pet, how much Jo you care for me?** 

That provoked her woman’s pride, “For," 
she thought, “he has no right to try and make 
me eay I love him before ho gives me a chance 
to say, Yes. No, monsieur, 

‘Tho fruit that will fall without shaking, 

Li rutlior U»o tm-llow for mo!’ 

I’ll not bo ono on the list of ‘killed and 
wounded.’ ” 

So she archly put her finger on her dainty 
chin, and mado answer, 

“Hum!- That requires consideration. There** 
Charley Graham, and Andrew Poster, and l>r. 
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Howland; well, you and the doctor may join 
brads in my regard." 

He was dreadfully vexed; §he could not now 
flop the eager, passionate words. 

"Pet, by heavens! you shall listen. I want 
you for my very own, to gladden my home, aDd 
bo the light of my eyes. Tell me that you love 
me, dear; give me ever so little hope of winning 
you." 

The willful shoulders shrugged themselves, 
and the pretty lips pouted out an answer, 

"Why will you take everything au tmccer. 
Major St. John? Of course, I like you—<x 

uaur 

He had lost his head for a moment, and bit¬ 
terly regretted giving her suoh an opportunity 
toexercise her woman’s power of aggravating; 
but they were within a very short distance of 
the cottage, and he must say what remained to 
him hastily. 

"I believe you do love me, after all! I am 
coming this afternoon to the cottage—will you 
promise me, Pet, to listen to me then, and give 

me an answer?" 

A mischievous thought popped into naughty 
Pet's fertile br&in, and. sho acted upon it in- 
rtanter. 

"I shall be very happy to have you join a 
Croquet party at three this afternoon, to which 
my sister desired mo to invite you. And, if 
you beat me at the first game, Major St. John, 
I will give you an answer—perhaps!" 

Oh, Pet Leighton 1 what a coquette you were, 
the last word came out lingeringly, accom¬ 
panied by a soft glance from her bewitching 
eyes, that went straight to the gallant major’s 
heart. As she finished her sentence, they drew 
up their horses at the door, and Major St. John 
was prevented from even a farewell whisper, by 
the appearance of Mr. Craig and Dr. Howland, 
who came to escort Pet to the house. 

"8k John," said Mr. Craig, greeting him with 
much oordiality, "won’t you dine with us to¬ 
day at six ? 1 believo my wife haa a Croquet 

party; but, of oourse, you officiate." 

"Thanhs for both invitations. Miss Pet," 
raising hia voice a little to reach her ear as 
she was slowly walking up to the house, "I aim 
a very poor player in general; but if I odd 
huirela to my chaplet to-day, will you make 
me a cup of coffee with your own fair hands at 
dinner?" 

She made him a playful military salute with 
her whip. "If you vih, yes. Major St.John. 
If you lose. I’ll not be so complaisant. Vos 

It will not do to tell whether the major did 


not relieve his feelings by a mild oath, under 
his silky mustache, as he rodo briskly off. But 
Pet fairly danced up the walk; and when ehe 
gained the parlor, enchanted her auditors by 
dashing i^to a spirited bravura, which she ren¬ 
dered with all an artist’s power and brilliancy 

About threo o'clock, Pet looked into th>> 
library on her way to the frout piazza. 

"Laura," said she, "I wish you’d bo kind 
enough to arrango the loops of my. dress. I 
twisted and turned in front of the chtvai gloss 
until I got disgusted with my entire toilet." 

"Why, Pet," answered her sister, "you’re 
tho very btau-ideal of a Oroqueliert y if one may 
invent a descriptive word." 

And Mrs. Craig must have been about right> 
for Pet’s costume, from the jaunty hat to th* 
faultless gloves and dainty boots, was the envy 
of every girl on the ground that day. Mary 
Carry 1 was more showy, but sho enver pos¬ 
sessed tho talent of adapting colors to her fac<* 
and form as Pet did; and Mary Carryl was the 
only approach to a rival belle that Pet Leigh tou 
ever knew. So Pet stood buttoning the finvt 
button of her littlo glove, and made a pic¬ 
turesque tableau unconsciously, as a beautiful 
pair of bays dashed up, and Major St. Joh« 
handed out Miss CarryL But there wasn’t * 
shade of pique in Pet’s manner as sho welcome! 
them, and Miss Carry!’s greeting was warm. 

"Pet, my darling," said she, embracing her 
after the fashion of every woman who mortally 
detests anotliey, "I've been scolding Major fit. 
John all the way from the Ocean House, be¬ 
cause lie will say unfair things about us poor 
women. IVhat do you say to him when he talk# 
in that horrid manner? Kato him soundly?" 

"Bad policy in you, Msiry; just let him ru/* 
on till ho contradicts himself." 

"Not fair, Miss Pet," said tho Major, trying 
to meet hor eyes which were skillfully engaged 
in another direction. "Who arc your new ar¬ 
rivals ?" 

"Miss Davidson, and Miss Ray, from Balti¬ 
more; and here comes one gentleman. Hew 
will you arrange the sides. Dr. Howland?" 

"Oood-inoroing, Miss Pet," said the gentle¬ 
man addressed, "I only petition for a place 
ncur you. Iluvc you ever seen Miss Pet jfay rf 
SuJohn? She’s a regular littlo vandaL Act 
get into a nice, comfortable position behind % 
wicket, and the first thing you are awaro .if 
down ccnncs Miss Pet’s bail, and off you go, 
luckless wight, into the nearest fence. You'd 
better not tako up arms against her." 

"Indeed, Dr. Howland, I am not going t» 
play with the major; on the contrary, I ku > v 
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he desires ‘some foeman worthy of his steel.’ f haste. His ball went flying off, but alas! poor 
Suppose we say Miss Ray, Mr. Allyn, yourself j Pet! As she turned, her foot slipped from 
and myself, against Major St. John, Miss \ her own ball to the ground; an agonizing pain 
Carryl, Miss Davidson, and Mr. Harming?” ! shot through her whole frame, and she quietly 
So they plaqed their colors with much laugh- > fainted away, 
ing and badinage, Pet leading off with the red. ! The first, thing Pet saw when she opened her 
There was a World of merry mischief in her i eyes, was her sister’s terrified face at the head 
eyes, and perhaps never, during the whole \ of the stairs, up which she was being carried 
season, had she looked so lovely as she did < in Major 8t. John's arms. 

that day in her picturesque croquet dress. | “Clarence!” said Pet, too faint to know what 
They played nearly round to the first stake. <[ calling him thus implied. 

Major St. John was playing finely, so well that ] “Yes, darling!* whispered the delighted 

Miss Pet saw it behooved her to be careful. S major. “You’d never, never have got back 

Privately, she would not have missed winning j to that stake before me; but you’ve won the 

t^ie game for worlds; and so back and forth | game.” And its he laid her on the sofa, poor 

went the red ball, and finally came out “Hover” > little Pet fainted again. *. 

with flying colors. But Pet’s game was much > It was at least a month before Pet left her 
hampered by the bad playing of one of her > sofa, where she was a meek and submissive 
partners, Miss Ray; and slowly, but surely, ! victim to the combined tyranny and teasing of 
one by one of the opposing side went out, until i her sister. In fact, Mrs. Craig was so triumph- 
there only remained the red and blue, Pet's \ ant over Pet’s surrender, and fc so indebted.’' 
and the major’s ball. Both balls lay near the l she declared, “to the major for taking that 
stake, but in such a position that unless Pet J child in hand,” that Pet finally vowed she would 
croqueted the major, she would inevitably lose > not be snubbed any longer, 
the game. A knock! ' “So, Clarence,” she.said, one morning, with 

“Hurrah!” shouted Dr. Howland, gleefully, / a smile that winked away a tear, “you’d better 
in great excitement; “send him to the other \ marry me out of hand before I grow naughty 
end of the field, Miss Pet, and the game is your < again, and do more mischief than spraining my 
own.” * Rankle.” 

Pet placed her little foot on the ball, and ^ And the handsome major, as he kissed the 
lifted her mallet to strike, when she glanced up \ dear little penitent, only said, 
at the major, the first time she had looked him i “Never mind. Pet. As you loved me dearly 
fairly in the eyes that afternoon. She blushed > all the while, I’ll forgive you for playing, bb 
violently, and to cover her confusion, struck in l you did, your Gamk of Croquet.” 

THE TOKEN. 

BY CLARA B. HEATH, 

u Wha? shall I send you, little May, 

That shall be to you a token; 

As, alar in a sunny clime I stray, 

And leave you to follow the same old way 

We have trod together for many a day, 

That our troth is still unbroken?" 

‘What shall I send you, little May, 

From the land where I am going? 

There are bright-hued birds in that isle of the sens: 

There are tropical flowers much fairer than theae; 

And the rarest fruits on the green-wood trees. 

Thro* the long, bright days are growing/* 

•* What shall I send you, little May* 

Some gem from the deep blue seal 

There are glist’ning pearls for yonr auburn hair; 

T here are branches of coral yon think so fair; 

There are shells with such tints a* you love to waar— 

Shall I send of these to thee?" 

\ 


M Or a silkon robe from some foreign loom. 

As bine as the skies to-day ? 

Or a cross of rabies? a diamond band? 

Or an antique ring for that slender hand? 

There are priceless gems in that far-off land— 

But what shall I choose for May ?’’ 

"Not the merry birds, with their plumage fair; 

Not even the gems of the »ea; 

Not the rarest flowers from that land of bloom; 

Not the spices breathing their soft perfume; 

Nor the azure silk from a foreign loom; 

Oh, no! not of these for me." 

“ But send me messages fraught with love, 

From that fair isle of the sea; 

Let ‘white-winged messengers’ come to cheer; 

Let me know that your thoughts are hov’ring near; 
For, oh! there is naught In this world so dear— 

Hi) dear as fliv love to m»." 
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BY FRANK LE 

A former generation would have called her < 
a madcap, or hoyden, or by some name that had j 
nothing offensive in its reproval; but, unfor- j 
tunately for Jessie Doane, she lived in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and before her j 
first winter “out” was over, the wretches stig- < 
m&tizcd her by that most abominable epithet j 
ever applied to womanhood. j 

They called her fast. I hereby pronounce a J 
solemn anathema on the creature who first gave « 
that word its present significance! It is not! 
that young people are worse than the young 5 
folks of by-gone generations—no, nor as bad < 
either, in spite of all tho croaking; but that 5 
beastly word makes things sound worse, and 
people have got so that, whether with reason ] 
or without, they apply it to every young fellow, j 
and every third girl of their acquaintance—and j 
I’m sick of it; and if I had an “oldest son” to j 
christen, I*d christen him Fast, and they might j 
be saved the trouble of changing, his name, and | 
be—quiet. j 

Jessie had lived a great deal with an old \ 
uncle, who had considered her the gem of the 
earth, and taught her to ride like Diana; shoot 
like an Amazon; swim like a mermaid; and row \ 
like an Adirondac guide. In fact, he taught 
her to make use of her muscles, and develop 
her limbs by exercise, and all without the 
slightest idea that he was doing anything which 
could ever call down condemnation on his darl¬ 
ing’s head; for he was an antique, and probably 
did not even know, to the day of his death, the 
new meaning of that word I abominate. 

Then, after be trimmed his wings for an up¬ 
ward flight—God bless him! he was a thorough 
Christian gentleman, and a heart at seventy 
which seventeen might be glad to own—Jessie 

was oondemned to boarding-school because- i 

all girls are sent there; and none of the guar- 1 
dians or relations wished to be troubled with 
her during what they supposed would be the 
brcad-and-butter # age. 

But the summer before my sketch begins, 
Jessie had appeared at Newport with some of 
the family, a little fairy, with something so 
ethereal about her that, no matter what she had 
done, it would have looked lady-like. 

The Aret week most of the relations pro¬ 
nounced her pretty, but insignificant. Poor 
▼». XLIX.—12 
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child! the restraints of her school torture were 
still upon her. Then a lot of’the young men 
cousins arrived; and behold! to the horror of 
aunt Cora, and the envy of the girls who wanted 
to bo mannish, Jessie came out tho head and 
front of all trials in rowing, or shooting, or bil¬ 
liards, and similar enormities. 

Uncle Phil had taught her—so it must be 
right; other women did it—so there could be no 
harm. Besides, she cared for none of her re¬ 
lations, and had no reason to. Aunt Cora’s 
misdirected reproofs and harshness, and the 
girls bitter speeches, only made her more ob¬ 
stinate ; and she behaved like a little witch. 

Nor have I any intention of saying that she 
was not perverse and willful; and a fondness of 
approbation, which had always been at the bot¬ 
tom of her character, developed rapidly into a 
love of admiration, which got her into more 
mischief still. 

Everybody was preaching that it was her 
duty to marry. She was not dependent even 
upon aunt Cora, although not by any means a 
rich girl. 

Indeed, her aunt really wanted to do her 
duty by her, but, unfortunately, she always tried 
to do it in a disagreeable way—that had been 
the great fault of her life; and Jessie rebelled 
against her good, as young people always will, 
if you attempt to administer it as if it were 
doses of allopathic medicine. 

So the Newport season came to an end, and 
Jessie left her lovers to despair, or hope for 
better success on another trial, according as 
their respective temperaments might dispose 
them. 

She went to make a visit in the neighborhood 
of her former home, to an old friend of her 
uncle’s; and perhaps the relief from aunt Cora's 
lectures, and the removal of the dangers toward 
which she had shown so decided a proclivity, 
flirtiug and doing careless things—you sec I 
won't use any harsh words—might afford her 
an opportunity for a little seasonable thought. 

Down she went into that plaoe hallowed by 
pleasant memories, which might bring out al! 
the softness that lay at the bottom of her cha¬ 
racter. 

One of Jessie’s chief troubles was* that in 
order to preserve her real sensibility from the 
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danger of being hurt; she had, from the first, 
appeared so careless and hard as to shock aunt 
Cora, who was fond of airing her griefs, and 
considered it a solemn duty to moan over her 
dp.-id relations, when there was anybody near 
to listen, and a predisposition to dyspepsia made 
her believe herself sorrow-stricken. Jessie was 
like a brilliant gem, from which the light only 
glances off in ajl directions; and finding every 
effort to touch her feeling* fail in the same 
way, aunt Cora decided that she was just as 
hard as thp opal, to which her admirers com¬ 
pared her. 

After all, the comparison was not a bad one. 
You remember the old superstition that, in the 
hands of certain persons, the opal would lose 
all its brilliant lights; and with Jessie all the 
real sweet and womanly traits of her character 
seemed completely hidden when she was under 
the hands of her guardians and advisers. 

And there she met again Richard Falmore; 
and here we are at the little secret and bit of 
romance of Je.ssie’s early years and girlhood; 
for during her residence with her uncle, Rich¬ 
ard’s father had been a neighbor, and Jessie 
and Richard had been child-lovers in the sunny 
•days. 

Rut during the season of incarceration in the 
boarding-school, for which Jessie doubted if 
she should ever attain Christian grace enough 
to forgive aunt Cora and the guardians, the pair 
had not mot; and, indeed, only heard of each 
.other through the medium of the old relative of 
Richard’s, whom Jessie had come to visit. 

Perhaps that seeming coolness had piqued 
.Jessie; but she did not know that, during one 
•of the last conversations Richard ever held 
with her uncle, the old gentleman, wise enough 
.to have perceived his feelings toward the girl, 
had pledged him not to entangle her in the web 
of an early” engagement, perhaps led to his hor¬ 
ror thereof by some youthful memory of his 
own. » 

But this, of course, Richard could not repeat 
to Jessie, since it would have been presuming 
that she did love him; and though he had every 
right to believe that such was the case, it might 
have seemed an impertinent assumption on his 
part; and even before her Newport days it was 
not quite safe to touch her dignity or pride. 

But the first morning after her arrival, os 
•she sat bewitching old Mrs. Falmore with her 
stories of things that had happened since they 
parted, and looking prettier than was allowable, 
Richard made his appearance. He stood an 
instant in the door-way, unperceived by either, 
(to regard the charming picture with a heart 


beating more tumultuously than any one would 
have supposed possible from his usual staid, 
quiet demeanor. 

Jessie was exclaiming, 

“And I said-” 

“What?” demanded Richard, coolly. 

“That you are Just as impertinent as ever,” 
cried Jessie, turning at the well remembered 
voice. “Oh, Richard! how do you do?” 

It was a pretty sight to see them meet; and 
old Mrs. Falmore sat smiling at the thought 
; which came straightway into her motherly 
; heart; and for the time it was like the childish 
! frankness with which they had sat side by side, 

: and shared their happiness till neither was com- 
: plete without the other. 

“We must visit all the old places, Richard*” 
Jessie said, after she had asked all sorts of 
questions about the neighborhood. “We must 

go up to the wood, and-Don’t you remember 

the hill where we used to gather chestnuts?” 

“And how you would prick your fingers try¬ 
ing to open the burs?” 

“Yes; and uncle teazed you by saying he 
thought there must have been a lack of gal¬ 
lantry on your part-” 

“And then you were angry,” interrupted 
Mrs. Falmore, rather injudiciously. 

“I don’t remember about that,” answered 
Jessie, suddenly recalled to herself; “but I 
never could bear even the appearance of in¬ 
justice, no matter who was concerned.” 

Then she did not recall any more childish 
memories, and unexpectedly changed into some¬ 
thing like the dazzling girl the world knew. 
She rattled on concerning her summer’s amuse¬ 
ments, after a fashion that somewhat bewil¬ 
dered Richard and gave him an odd feeling, as 
if, after that brief glimpse, the Jessie of old 
times had disappeared, and this brilliant, mun¬ 
dane creature had taken her place. 

“You intend spending the winter in New 
York?” he asked, rather coldly. 

Something in the tono of his voice roused the 
spirit of opposition that had grown so strong 
within her since she had been deprived of her 
uncle’s beneficial influence, and she answered 
in her most heartless manner, 

“Anything else would seem worse than being 
shut up alive in a vault. I assure you I Antici¬ 
pate a delightful Winter. I iflvite you to come 
and witness my triumphs.” 

All that was nothing, and they soon got back 
to the old style of conversation; but it was 
enough to show that unless reason and judg¬ 
ment wore exercised on both sides, there might 
very dark clouds arise to sweep away the 
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summer palace of childish dreams, where it 
had been so pleasant to linger. 

That first week was a very aharming one. 
Ah! more than that—something to look back 
on in after years as a glittering mark along 
life’s dusty way, if content and happiness kept 
with them. Only a funeral cross, hung with 
withered garlands, if the idyl ended as so many 
of our summer poems do end, in emptiness and 
vain regret. 

Only a week, for then a gay party collected 
in the neighborhood, and Jessie could not re¬ 
sist making herself queen of the little circle; 
and her new delight in tormenting grew keener 
since she found that she could make strong, 
self-centered Richard feel acutely. 

‘ She gave him no chance to speak that which 
she saw in his eyes every time they met; she 
liked to bewilder him with occasional gleams 
of her old self, and their leave him dazed by 
her sudden change. 

She could not herself have accounted for the 
half of her vagaries. She loved Riohard; she 
could not have borne to have him leave her; 
but all the while there was the feeling of unac¬ 
knowledged pique in her mind, because of his 
reticence and silence during her absence. Be¬ 
sides, she had a great horror, which she could 
not have explained to herself, of feeling that 
her destiny was sotiled—her wings clipped; 
that she belonged to some one else, and had 
lost her maiden sovereignty over her own soul; 
and then, too, the dash and glitter of life had 
taken a wonderful hold of her excitable tem¬ 
perament. 

And the autumn weeks went on in that de¬ 
lightful but tantalizing way, till at last Richard 
was quite determined to wait no longer; and he 
did succeed in capturing Jessie when there 
was no one near to interrupt or bring out her 
opaline colors. Nobody need laugh, that is just 
what I mean. 

8he and Richard had ridden over to the old 
house where she had been so happy. A visit 
she would not have made with any one else for 
the world—one that she had deferred from time 
to time, because she knew the opportunity it 
would givo Richard, and mistrusted the soften¬ 
ing influence the place would have upon herself. 

Aid os she feared, yet always with a plea¬ 
sant flutter at her waywafd heart, Richard did 
take advantage of time and plaoe, and just at 
the moment, too, when the associations of the 
spot were strongest upon her, and all her queen- 
liness, and assumption, and coquetry, had cow¬ 
ered before better impulses, like fire-lights 
dying in the radiance of the blessed sun. 


“Do you remember the May-day feast?’’ 
Richard asked, suddenly, as they stood on the 
piazza opening toward the pine-wood, where 
the front groups of trees looked like gigantic 
golden lances in the light evening. “ Do you 
remember, Jessie?” 

Did she remember? They had been king and 
queen; and the old uncle had jested until she 
took refuge under Mrs. Falmore’s wing; and 
Richard, the sly imp, had crept up to whisper 
that she belonged to him for always and always, 
and nobody else! 

“Have you forgotten, Jessie?” and her two 
bands were held fast and the eager words were 
spoken—he so impetuous, and she standing so 
still and silent, that they seemed, for the mo¬ 
ment, to have exchanged characters. 

“I love you, Jessie,” he said over and over 
again; it was so sweet to utter the words that 
had lain so long like a crown of light on his 
manly heart. “I can’t tell you of any time 
when it began as other men might, my darling. 
All my life you have been the best and dearest 
portion of my life—my Jessie, my Jessie!” 

No word from the parted lips; but a quick 
breath, os if some thought hr.d failed of utter¬ 
ance. , 

“Can it be, Jessie? Do you love me?” 

All that was best of her rose up in response 
to the noble offering he mode. 

“I do lovo you, Richard,” she said, shyly 
enough, but quite untrcmbling now. “I can t 
tell when, cither. I’m a foolish, spoiled child; 
but you’ll make me better and more patient, 
won’t you, Richie?” 

“You arc perfect!” he cried; and believed it, 
too, as he spoke. 

Her spirits rose from the reaction, and she 
gave the old willful laugh. 

“Indeed, I’m not; and I’m not as good as you 
think; but you won’t tyrannize, will you?” 

Oh! the promises they made, and the dear 
words they spoke; and the heaven, the woods 
grew wherein they wandered! 

I have always an odd, ridiculous feeling when 
I try to describe such a scene, as if I was ex¬ 
posing the secret of some treasured friend; and 
I believe that is just why it always sounds stiff 
and cold. 

The moon was up when they left the dear old 
place once more to solitude, and mounted their 
horses to return. 

Before they reached Mrs. Falmore’s, tho keen 
air and rapid gallop had brought up Jessie’s 
spirits again; and she was laughing and talking 
gayly to get away from the shyness and re¬ 
straint which began to creep, over her, when 
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she remembered that it was done now—settled 
and over: that now Richard had a right to put 
his hand on her bridle-rein; to check her when : 
she endangered her seat by an unnecessary 
leap; his treasure, valued as priceless, truly— ; 
but still his property; tho bare thought made 
her restive. 

“I won’t be bound and fettered, Richie,” 
cried she, so naturally taking up the dear, 
childish name. “I want my freedom. I’m a :• 
wild animal, and I can’t bear being ticketed 
and labeled, to show I’m no longer my own good :> 
and chattel.” 

He laughed heartily at her absurd way of ; 
expressing the matter, but he understood the !; 
feeling much better than most men would have 
done. 

“You shall not be fretted, darling.” 

“Upon your word?” 

“Indeed, yes!” 

“And we won't be stupidly engaged-” 

“What arc we then?” 

“Oh! I don’t know—I can’t find names! Just ; 
let me forget it all and be myself. I may teaze 
you. but I’ll come out all right.” 

^ “Not quite forget, Jessie.” 

“Well, maybe not; but pretend to. • Oh, I ;j 
can’t! Don’t make me feel like a wild animal 
just caught and chafing against its chain/’ 

“God forbid, Jessie! I am sorry you have I 
tho idea. I offer you an equal bargain—my 
heart for yours-” 

“Yes, yes, I’m bad and willful, but humor <: 
me!” . j: 

“As if I had anything to do but please you. ; 
Only, dear, remember how much alone you are; : 
think of being free from any who do not under- 
stand you: having a home-” 

“We are here,” interrupted Jessie, and gal¬ 
loped on to the house. 

He overtook her, and sprang off his saddle to 
assist her to dismount. 

She stole ft look at his face, and whispered, 

“You aren’t vexed?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Good boy! 1*11 make you a promise.” 

“Quick—quick!” and he held her fast, and 
looked so eagerly into her eyes, that she would 
have had to be provoking if she died for it. 

“Why, next spring I’ll hear you finish that: 
sentence: but I’ll have my liberty till then; yes, > 
and my winter in to\vn.” ? 

She bounded into the house; and Richard { 
stood looking after the well-trained horses, who \ 
had been taught to trot stableward at his com- i 
tn&nd; saw the groom come out, then he fol-< 
lowed, still treading too much on air to think ; 


of anything beyond the joy of the time, the 
thought that his dream was made real. 

Dear Mrs. Falmore saw plainly enough that 
the explanation had come; but she wisely held 
her peace for a day or two. It rained—com¬ 
pany could not intrude. Jessie's womanly fairy 
kept her demons of mischief down, and Richard 
was beatified. 

But those days passed; the sun came out; 
tho visitors poured back; gallops, sailing, im¬ 
promptu dances at night were the rage; and 
Jessie was changeful as an opal once more. 

Then the old lady was forced to whisper, 

“But you do care for Richie?” 

“Do I?” said the sprite. 

“Ah! don’t teaze an old woman who loves 
you; it’s enough to teaze him.” 

“I will; trust me!” 

“But you don’t care for these whiskered 
dandies-” 

“Old lady,” and Jessie caught hold of her. 
“Richie’s little finger is worth all their lives. 
There, repeat it to him, and I’ll waltz you into 
spasms, and then tell your clergyman of your 
wickedness.” 

Of course, the old lady promised, and meant 
to perform; hut I am afraid that that very 
evening, when Jessie was fooling a beau to the 
top of his bent, aunty was Afraid “the boy” 
might be distressed, and that when she whis¬ 
pered in his ear the avow’al came out Any¬ 
way, ho looked brighter—and the best people 
will do wrong; and I dare say the old lady’s 
guardian angel was good-natured, and pre¬ 
tended not to hear. 

But the golden autumn days passed quickly, 
and the last ones had clouds like some of the 
November afternoons. Aunt Cora came down 
to visit Mrs. Falmore for a brief space, and 
take Jessie back; and aunt Cora always did 
the wrong thing, and upset what ever she wished 
to establish firmly. 

I fancy the elder dames talked the matter 
over. Aunt Cora was mightily pleased with 
Richard; but, lo and behold! she dreaded the 
winter, and the fast cousins, and the whole set; 
and would have liked to rush on a marriage. 

Nothing outright to Jessie, but Jessie under¬ 
stood. Perversity took possession of her bouI : 
and the rest of the stay she tormented them all, 
so that aunt Cora was in a state of uplifted eye¬ 
brows and chronic horror, and even Richard’s 
patience almost gave way. 

“Then let me alone,” said she, when aunt 
Cora tried a lecture. # 

“But you are engaged-” 

“Aunt Cora,” J interrupted Jessie, “you say 
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that word again to me, or anybody else during : 
the next six months, and I’ll marry the Khan ) 
if Tartary within a week, if I have to go to him i 
in a balloon/’ < 

She looked blue with anger and desperation, \ 
r.nd frightened aunt Cora believed she would < 
keep her vow. < 

“One word more,” said Jessie, ruthlessly dis- j 
regarding her mutters, and expostulations, and | 
apologies. “You asked me to spend the winter ; 
with you. If I am going to be a bore, only say ; 
so, and I’ll go to cousin Lane’s.” 

Into the very heart of the fast set. Aunt 
Cora’s cap-border stood out straight. 

“My dear, I look upon you as my child. I : 
want you with me, but-” 

“No buts, you blessed! There, let’s drop it; I 
kiss and make up!” 

Off she danced like a fire-fly; and aunt Cora <; 
was silenced for the time. But ill-luck threw !' 
Richard in the sprite’s way before her feeling ; 
of being a bound panther had gone. 

“Bid you set her at me'!” cried she, aus-s 
lerely. s 

“My dear girl!” s 

“No, I’m not—I’m my own property! Mr. > 
Richie, do your lectures viva voce. I’ll have no ; 
old lady made a proxy! I tell you, hodestly, : 
these last days have tried me. Aunt Cora sets i 
me wrong. Upon my word, she docs me more ; 
harm, by her horrible goodness, than all the 
Lane set by their wicked ways.” 

“Dear Jessie, don’t talk so; just be reason- 
able-” i; 

“Never!” 

But he looked actually pained, and the good ;l 
fairy came back. 

“Dear old Richie, you are good. There!” 

She rose on tip-too and fairly kissed him for : 
the first time; but still things were not quite ; 
right. Many another argument came up, and ! 
Jessie was a little perverse even at the farewell!; 
moment. 

It was the very height of the winter season— j: 
such a mad winter as that was—and Jessie was ; 

1 the gayest of the gay, and flattered and adored j; 
tin, I insist upon it, she was excusable for j: 
having her head turned. 

But, unfortunately, the Newport recollections 
would come up; and it was the habit, even jj 
among people who consulted themselves her 
friends, to call her “fast;” but nobody told; 
her; and, after all, if they had, it would have 
depended on the mood she was in whether she ; 
was horrified into prudery, or angered into de- !; 
fiance. * 

Aunt Cora had made things worse, just as 


Jessie had prophesied. She humored her one 
moment, and scolded her the next; held her 
engagement over her head until Jessie stopped 
tliui by showing her a dreadful letter she vowed 
to Mend the next time the word was named. 

Richard had been on for several w eeks, and, 
indeed, it was not pleasant to see her acting as 
if lie had no claim; and aunt Cora groaned and 
sniffed till she helped on the difficulty. 

“You promised not to scold me,” said Jessie, 
piteously, when Richard expostulated. 

“But I am not scolding, dear!” 

“Well, you sermonize, and that’s worse. Oh! 
don't act like an elderly griffin.” 

“Oh! my dear child, don't say such things! 
Why what you said last night about Mrs. Lacy 
went all over the rooms.” 

“What did I say?” 

“You called her a promising pelican!” 

“Well, dear, she had robbed herself of her 
diamonds to bedizzen that red-haired daughter 
—it was really pelican-like devotion.” 

“But, for a young girl-” 

“Then let her alone! She nagged because I 
waltzed three times with Col. Wayne-” 

“In succession!” 

“What of that? You aren't jealous!” 

“Of that padded goose?” 

“Oh! who’s calling names now; don’t teach 
me any more slang! But you don’t mind. You 
know' I regard him no more than a top—and 
it’s nobody else’s affair.” 

But before he went on to Washington, where 
he expected to be detained by business until 
near the close of the season, a more real diffi¬ 
culty occurred. 

Just from aunt Cora’s clumsy attempts to 
keep them apart, Jessie struck up a friendship 
with Mrs. ,Morris Clay—and everybody knows 
what she was. 

Thanks to unlimited wealth, her husband’s 
good nature, and influential relations, who 
were so clannish, that they stuck by each other 
“through thick and thin,” she did keep her 
place in society; but the stories were terrific, 
and the scandal in Paris had been beyond be¬ 
lief. 

The worst of it was, she hadn’t a good heart. 
I can stand a good deal of wickedness, if there 
is only that to make amends. 

Even Richard scolded when he found that 
out; but it was too late. Jessie absolutely 
seemed fascinated by her. 

“I thought you hated scandal,” cried Jessie. 

“I do; but in this case. My dear, just to see 
the woman go on.” 

“No worse than half the others!” 
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“I tell you she has a bad heart. If she got 
into mischief, she would throw the blame on 
you, or any young girl intimate with her; make 
you the guilty party; hurt you dreadfully, and 
go scot free. It’s that I dread, my gem, my 
opal! I know how pure you are; but think 
how terrible that would be.” 

They coaxed—they got angry; they had it 
over a dozen times, the same scene, with varia¬ 
tions. 

“One thing, Jessie! With that Kellinger, who 
is about her, I will not see you—a miserable 
Prussian, with a dozen names-” 

“I hate the man!” 

“But you’ll meet him.” 

“I will be careful—I promise.” 

Altogether, the second parting was dread¬ 
fully unsatisfactory; and Bichard carried away 
a very heavy heart. Jessie knew that she had 
done wrong; but that, of course, made her more 
reckless: aunt Cora’s worryings, and Mrs. Clay’s 
sympathy did tho rest. Jessie was bewitched 
with her. The devil wasn’t more artful than 
that woman; she read Jessie’s generous nature 
at once, and bound her to her by confiding a 
secret and getting her help. 

Jessie believed implicitly her stories of a 
lonely life; a morose husband; a love in tho 
grave; a desire to fool men, because the only 
girl she ever loved before Jessie had died of a 
broken heart. Jessie believed and gave her 
heart, and let the imp read it, and Jezebel Clay 
led her into more follies than she could repent 
in ten years. 

It was after Lent. Spring was beginning to 
show signs of making her appearance. Rational 
people considered the season over; but Mrs. 
Clay gave a last ball, it stimulated other people 
to give last balls—and the whirl began anew. 

Jessie was jaded and tired. She was longing 
for Richard at last; but, unfortunately, in the 
very letter he wrote to announce his arrival 
there was matter for irritation. 

He felt obliged to write about a mad freak 
that had come to his ears; kindly enough done, 
but it angered Jessie. She flew to Mrs. Clay 
for sympathy; and Jezebel, seeing how the new 
face brought fresh crowds about her rather 
stale self, gtyve it in floods. 

“They’ll fret you beyond endurance at last, 
dear! Oh! I know how they do it; better be.a 
slave in a dungeon! If they try you too much, 
come to me, anima mia. I understand you, sis¬ 
ter, twin soul!” 

And the night Richard was to arrivo there 
was a soiree at Mrs. Danfield’s, a crony of Jeze¬ 
bel’s; and Jessie had made up her mind to stay 


at home; but the letter, aunt Cora’s fretful com¬ 
mands that she should not ge, and Jezebel's 
counter expostulations, made Jessie determined 
to be present. 

Worse than all, the dress she ordered put her 
debts in such a state that it was absolute dis¬ 
honesty to buy it. Young ladies, many a one 
of you understands; but Jezebel made her buy 
it, and never gave her time to think. 

Aunt Cora absolutely refused at first to go. 
She would stay at home and receive Richard: 
then Jessie would go with Mrs. Clay—and to 
prevent that the old lady arrayed herself for 
the festival, thinking she felt like an early 
Christian martyr; but, unfortunately, showing 
a very wrong spirit, fretting and scolding until 
she passed all bounds, and Jessie flew out, and 
they quarreled famously, and then went to the 
party. 

Jessie was gorgeous; but Clay and her set 
got about her; and every time aunt Cora could 
get near her, she groaned and choked till Jessie 
could have wished her at home in a fit—and 
people were absolutely noticing it. 

The climax came. Jessie ncveT had danced 
with Kellinger—ugh! the white-teethed, devil¬ 
eyed, silky-voiced wretch—and Clay guessed 
the reason; and she had registered- a private 
vow that this night she should. They were all 
about her; Jessie was doing her best. 

“I’m tired; tho colonel dances too fast. I 
won’t be tcazed; perhaps I don’t want to-” 

But aunt Cora rushed up, 

“My dear, you are worn out. I beg you will 
sit down.” 

“Bless me, aunty, I am not bo fragile.” 

“ What a treasure of a dragon,” sneered Mrs. 
Clay. “She has had her orders from the ab¬ 
sent, and means to keep them. Give in, Jessie, 
I exonerate you, and will say no more. You 
are conquered!” 

And just as the insidious whisper was hissing 
through her brain, Jessie looked toward the 
door. Richard was entering in compliance with 
an invitation left at Clay’s request. 

“Oh! there’s Richard,” said aunt Cora, in a 
stage whisper, pinching Jessie’s arm in her ex¬ 
citement. “Come away—come.” 

“Take care,” hissed Jezebel, on the other 
side, “there’s the load duke himself. Jessie, 
sit down—I’ll call off the colonel, I’m afraid 
you’ll get into a scrape.” 

At the same instant she signed to Kellinger. 

“May I have my waltz?” he said. 

With a feeling at h$r heart as if something* 
gave way; mad with the enactment of that 
scene; blind with dread at what she read in 
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Richard's eyes, and more furious than ever 
because of that, Jessie let the serpent-arm 
glide about her waist, and was floated round 
and round in the syren dance. 

It seemed to her that it lasted an eternity; 
i the weird Herman music was like a dismal wail. 
j She felt nothing—saw nothing, save that every 
J time as they circled past the spot where Rich¬ 
ard stood, the sad eyes seemed looking into her 
very soul. 

It was over; he was leading her to a seat. 
Suddenly the room reeled, and Mrs. Clay ap¬ 
proaching them at the moment, caught Jessie 
in her arms. Everybody was startled then, 
but they carried her up stairs; and as Richard 
. could not go in, Jezebel lorded it over aunt 
Cora, and drove her frantic till Jessie came to 
herself. 

“Let me go home,” wore her first words. 

Aunt Cora flew for her things. 

“Dearest,” whispered Jezebel, “they’ll kill 
you! I am afraid to let you go. Oh! if you 
hadn’t danced! If you were only a relative of 
mine, that I might carry you off.” 

“Call for me in half an hour,” said Jessie; 
as she bundled herself in her cloak, swept out, 
and took the arm of the first man she met, and 
left Richard to follow with aunt Cora down to 
the carriage. 

They were home at last—nobody had spoken 
f a word. Once in the house, aunt Cora began 
to wail; to cry out to Richard that the girl was 
possessed; that she had done her best; she was 
a broken-hearted woman; till even Richard 
begged' her to be silent, and Jessie stood in a 
still frenzy white as a ghost. 

“Jessie,” he cried, “how could you, after 
your promise—after-” 

“Your promise!” broke in aunt Cora. “We 
are disgraced; sister Owenson says so—dis¬ 
graced.” 

“Aunt, will you have the kindness to allow 
me to speak?” said Jessie, in a low voice, that 
stopped aunt Cera as if it had struck her dumb, 
and made Richard shudder as though an evil 
spirit had spoken in her likeness. 

“Mr. Falmore,” continued Jessie, “I deny 
your right to question me; I deny your right 
to remain one instant longer and listen to our 
conversation. From this time forth there is 
no shadow of a bond between us—we are stran¬ 
gers.” 

“Jessie, for God’s sake—you are mad!” 

“Hush, sir! You have no right to insult me 
* because I am a woman. I said we were stran¬ 
gers.” % 

He stood motionless, useless to speak. He 


knew her so well, perhaps he had not made up 
his mind that he could forgive her; but to be 
cast off thus; to see her rush away from the last 
safe-guard, made him feel the depths of his love. 

“Jessie 1” groaned aunt Cora. 

“One moment, Mrs. Wakeman! An instant 
since you dared to use, in connection with me 
and my conduct, a word which must bo atoned 
for before we meet again. I am going on a 
visit to my friend, Mrs. Clay. I shall leave 
orders for my trunks to follow me there. You 
will have to come and beg my pardon before 
we meet again.” 

She heard the sound of wheels, Jezebel’s 
carriage driving up. She swept out of the 
room like a flash of light—out of the house be¬ 
fore either could move, and was borne away 
half insensible in Jezebel’s arms. 

The next day Mrs. Clay left, as she had in¬ 
tended, for her country-house, only a short 
drive from town, and Jessie went with her. 

Richard brought aunt Cora partially to 
reason; but Jezebel spread the story far and 
wide, and swore to Jessie they had done it, and 
was believed. 

The fast cousins applauded what she had 
done. People were divided between consider¬ 
ing her a martyr and a dreadful tempered girl; 
and Jezebel gave a dinner and exhibited her in 
triumph—and a week went by. 

Just a week, and then the retribution. Ah! 
my poor Jessie, wrong, and willful, and wicked; 
but it wn9 so pitiable, because there had been 
nobody to guide. 

They had been over dining at the house of 
one of the great relatives, who helped to keep 
Jezebel up because they would not have open 
disgrace come so near themselves. Kellinger 
had accompanied them home in the carriage— 
came in for a littlo chat, and said good-night. 
He had a hack waiting for him, because Morris- 
Clay was from home, and Jezebel said that pro¬ 
priety forbade two lone women giving him even 
the smallest and most remote corner of that 
immense house. 

When they were alone she sent Jessie at once 
to bed. 

. “Because you are worn out, my dearest; and 
if you should get ill, they’d swear I had poisoned 
you.” 

Long after midnight before Jessie could force 
herself to lie down. Once, after her head touched 
the pillow, she fell into a doze, but it was only 
to wake, terrified by some dream which she 
could not recall. 

There was a hysterical oppression in her 
throat, which absolutely prevented her lying 
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.still. The fire had burned low in the grate, 
but she held her watch over it to see the time— 
three o’clock. 

The feeling of sufFoe&tion increased with the 
whirl of thought which overtook her when left 
alone. She ran to the window', threw' it open, 
and leaned out in the night. 

The moon was going down in the west, and 
shone full on the shrubbery into which her 
room looked, just over a side entrance to the 
house. 

She heard the, outer door close; she saw a 
man going toward the shrubbery. In her hys¬ 
terical fit she could not restrain herself, and 
cried aloud. He turned—it was the Prus¬ 
sian! 

“Col. Kellinger!” she exclaimed, wild, with 
the ideas that flashed through her mind; first, 
that he must be intoxicated; then that Rich¬ 
ard’s words were true—and he a thief; and 
again she cried dosperatcly, 

“Col. Kellinger!” 

Ho began to stammer something; but on the 
instant there was a noise below—a window flew 
up, Jezebel’s voice called, 

“Who’s there? I have a pistol here; there 
are plflroty of men servants in the house.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” shrieked Jessie, only think¬ 
ing that the man might be killed. 

Then she heard Mrs. Clay exclaim in Rachel 
tones, 

“Jessie’s voice—Col. Kellinger. What do I 
see? Good heavens, I must be mad!” 

She stepped out into a little balcony, the lat¬ 
tice of which ran up to Jessie’s window, and 
hurried on. 

“Jessie here at this hour talking to that 
man-” 

“How dare you?” cried Jessie. 

Then she saw' it all. Pure minded as she 
might be, she could but understand the truth. 
Mrs. Clay found that she was discovered, and 
even in the first moment could thrust the blame 
on her. 

She could not speak; a servant came out. 
Mrs. Clay would not allow Kellinger to utter a 
word- 

“Go!” she exclaimed. “Miss Doane, our 
friendship ends forever. A rendezvous at this 
hour; my husband gone. Oh, heaven!” 

The Prussian disappeared. Jessie roused her¬ 
self and dashed down stairs too late. Jezebel 
was in her room, and would neither speak, nor 
open the door. 

For a time Jessie believed that she went mad. 
It all burst on her—ruin, disgrace; no friend— 
her money spent. On the morrow absolutely 


as homeless as the most degraded beggar, from 
whom she had ever shrunk in the street. 

She saw daylight come; then, as if Bhe had 
taken some powerful anodyne, whose effects she 
could not resist, she had just sense enough left 
to reach the bed and fall on it in a slumber that 
was like death. 

When she woke the sun was streaming in. 
She woke to a full consciousness of what had 
befallen her; sprang to the-floor with a groan, 
and seized her watch—it was ten o’clock. 

She was like a person just up from fever; 
but she was dressed at last, and down stairs in 
search of her enemy. Gone, the servants said— 
gone to town! 

Gone to tell her story far and wide. It had, 
come—no help now'; ruin, shame; and this was 
the end! 

Jessie rushed into the hall like a mad thing, 
only conscious that she was trying to get away, 
and fell into the arms of a lady whom the ser¬ 
vant had just admitted. It was Mrs. Falmore— 
dear old Mrs. Falmore! v 

“Do you know?—have you heard?” gasped 
Jessie, as the old lady led her into a reception- 
room. 

“Everything,” she replied, meaning about 
the quarrel w’ith Richard. 

“But I am innocent. I saw him from nly 
window. He was leaving the house! Sho has 
gone to say it was I who received him. Kill 
me—kill me!” 

Then her friend knew she had not heard the 
worst. She had reached tow’n the night be¬ 
fore, and, at Richard’s request, had driven up 
to sec if she could not rescue Jessie. 

She explained as well as she could that she 
did not comprehend. Jessie could speak—^could 
tell her story; the old lady was quick to seize 
the whole. 

“We’H save you,” she cried; “Richardknows 
all about both of them; ho’ll stop their tongues.” 

“I can’t see him—I can’t see him!” 

“ Hueli! Trust me—the dear uncle’s friend; 
he trusted me, Jessie, dear child!” 

They were in the carriage and on their way 
to town; and when they reached her hotel, Mrs. 
Falmore led Jessie into her room, put her in 
bed, and flew to find Richard. 

He soon sallied out, and was in Kellingcr’s 
lodgings in spite of anybody, and there—was 
Mrs. Clay. Probably she was arranging a 
story with him preparatory to going back and 
frightening Jessie into silence by threatening 
to turn the tables on her. 

Never mind the scene that followed. It was 
a brief one, but decided. Jezebel’s fangs were 
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NO more! 


exterminated. Let her crawl away *and hide > 
herself. \ 

When Jessie woke, her old friend was by her \ 
side. She told her all was settled; that no j 
mortal would ever know the story, and Jessie I 
asked no details.^ < 

They had brought her luggage with them, i 
Mrs. Falmore dressed her, and insisted on her < 
coming out into her-parlor to have some tea, \ 
for it was now late iu the day. s 

She went out, and there was Richard. When l 
she cowered and shrunk before him, he held l 
her to his heart and whispered, > 

“My darling—my wife!” ) 

“No! no!” she moaned; “I am not worthy. ) 
I cannot!” j 

Hut he said, < 

“ Hush, dearest! You gave me up, but I held i 
fast to the bond. You could not be released.” * 


And in spite of her shame and remorse, there 
was peace in Jessie’s soul once more. 

AH three would have been glad to go at once 
to Mrs. Falmore’s home; but to silence all stories 
it could not be. Jessie must return to aunt 
Cora's; the discipline would be good for her, 
too, 1 must own. 

But it did not last long; for only three weeks 
after there was a grand wedding, at which the 
whole family and “society” assisted—and Jes¬ 
sie was lovelier in her pallor than ever she had 
been in the bloom of full health and an undis* 
oiplined soul. 

The relatives never talked, because they knew 
nothing; the world ditto; Kellinger disappeared; 
and the only remark Jezebel ever ventured to 
make wap, that she gave Jessie up because she 
found that, after all, she lacked any heart or 
freedom from old-fashioned prejudices. 


NO MORE! 

SI JOSKPH1KB POLLARD. 


Hcrw the heart sickeus, and the ©yea grow dim, 

That look their last on the beloved face 
Which death has robbed of all its sweetness, while 
lie left a token of love’s presence in tho smile 
That sheds o’er all a beatific grace. 

No more shall tho sweet eyes their lids unclose; 

No more the voice awaken on our ear, 

Though fancy dares to cheat us of our grief, 

And rouse a frenzied hope into belief. 

That still again those loving tones we hear. 

Her voice, indeed—it haunts each well-known spot; 

Each place where her dear feet wero wont to stray; 
And through tho mist of tears there rises oft, 

A vision of the loved one, clad in soft 

And brighter garments than ahe wore away. 

My heart has chanted dirges ever since 

Her fingers slipped through mine; and quickly o’er 
Her face fell that dread shadow; at the sight 
My soul drew back with horror and affright; 

“No morel” I shrieked—“my darling is no more!” 

No more! no morel The very flowers that grew 
And bloomed within my garden, all have fled. 
Whato’er I loved and cherished, met a blight, 

And, like a ghostly visitant of night, 

I walk not with the living, but the dead! 

Ob! when I think of all that made the past 
Like a sweet dream of beauty; and the day* 

Were golden links, that bound the years along, 

Aud echoed all the richness of a song 
From hearts too happy to do aught but praise; 

Like a lone pilgrim on the sands I lie, 

1 u life’s drear desert; all my hopes are o'er. 

Tlit* hot simoom is rushing rapidly, 

F weeping my treasures far, too far, from me, 

And I shall welcome them again—no morel 


A sweet voice whispers, “Weary pilgrim, rise; 

The burden on thy heart I come to share; 

Close tho dark record of the past, and see 
Ilovr much the future has In store for thee— 
llow much of Joy thou art not yet aware.” 

“No more, indeed, these hands of thine may clasp, 
In one dear, rapturous embrace, 

The forms of those beloved, who have trod 
The narrow stairway that leads up to God; 

And now behold tho glory of His face. 

“ Alas, for those bereft! who cling, and cling 
To memory, till she stabs them to tho heart; 
Who sit in desolation, with a crown 
That weighs their spirits and their foreheads down, 
And draws them from their fellow-men apart! 

“No more for thee, indeed, the voice and smile, 
And sweet communing*; but for them, for them, 
No more of pain or anguish; no moro tears; 

Xor agonizing doubts, distressing fears; 

No more life’s tido of troubles shall tboy stem. 

“ For they have won the victory; and the fight— 
The terrible encounter now is o’er; 

The pain of disappointment, and the woe 
Of hope deferred, they ne’er again shall know; 
They lay their weapons down to fight no more.” 

So, while I bear life’s burden, pressing on 
Toward the goal to which my footsteps tend; 

I’ll think that those departed ones are safe 
From all tho ills that press, and grind, and chafe 
My toiling spirit, as my way I wend. 

Heaven Is not so far but I may reach 
Its crystal heights, and tread the shining shore; 
Nor do I know how soon He may command 
My presence, where tho angelic hosts do stand, 

To meet my loved ones, and to part no more! 
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CHAPTER VII. t 

The morning sun shone pleasantly into the > 
upper room of a house in one of the monotonous > 
blocks of Spruce street. There was not much > 
heat in the light, however, as,the day was late ? 
in January; a cold wind blowing a flake of hail, ; 
now and then, against the window-panes, and : 
a sodden mass of gray filling up the horizon : 
down beyond the Point, giving promise of a • 
storm before night. 

The wan light, however, struggled bravely j 
through, all the morning. Chestnut street was < 
gay with its usual throng and bustle—the accre- j 
tion of all the life in the city, apparently; leav- ; 
ing the back streets as paralyzed and motionless \ 
us only back streets in Philadelphia know how s 
to be. s 

Although it was the time for the high-tide of l 
business to set in, nothing broke the quiet of 5 
the long rows of Quaker houses, in Spruce > 
street, but the occasional cries of a passing > 
huckster, or the roll of some square-built family > 
carriage, in which could be caught glimpses > 
of dove-colored ribbons, and mild, passionless > 
faces. I 

The room, into which the suq seemed to \ 
shine with more than the strength it spent else- ) 
where,'as if to atone to some inmate for the loss i 
of country air and unalloyed light., was filled 1 
with half-worn furniture; but never was any < 
cozcry more suggestive of comfort and warmth, i 
Somebody, with a picturesque eye and un- < 
stinted hand, had filled up the plain back- < 
ground with the thousand little trifles that give i 
the home look to the place we live in—flowers, ? 
books, music, clear, brilliant, color here and \ 
there, and, for a voice to the # wholc, the open \ 
fire crackling in the grate. > 

When the old State-house bell struck for poon, > 
Berenice Van Epp came out of an inner room, > 
and drawing a work-table toward her; sat down, { 
as if waiting for some one. The two months > 
she had passed in the city, or, perhaps, the > 
wider hopes and plans for the future she had > 
given herself leave to build while there, had ? 
altered her face into a bright, firm likeness of ) 
her old self; her step was lighter, her motions \ 
more careless and free. “We seem to have \ 
gone back into the spring of our lives,” she used ) 
to say to Jane sometimes; for, when Wharton) 
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assured her that no progress could be made in 
the suit without her actual presence, and that 
he could induce Dr. Sinnett to give her rooms 
at his house, she had brought both Jane and 
Phil, and settled down with them for the winter. 
Her dress even hinted at the cheery light that 
had shone in on her lately. The old, grave- 
stuff gown was replaced by a robe of soft blue, 
whose silken folds showed every supple move¬ 
ment. The yellow hair was drawn back, as of 
old, and knotted behind; but a few light rings 
were suffered to curl over the blue-veined 
temples. 

Let us be just to Berry. If> she was con¬ 
scious, every day, of a growth of beauty when 
she looked in the mirror, or of a new strength 
and impulse given to her mind with each fresh 
out-look into a broader world than that com¬ 
passed by the Jersey beaches, every thought or 
vanity went back loyally to John. It pleased 
her, when any of her new friends commended 
a book which had been one of the few which 
he read; and when they flattered herself for 
any beauty which, in the days of their court¬ 
ship he had loved, she began to think she 
had underrated him, had not credited him 
with discrimination enough. 

This morning, however, Mrs. Van Epp’s face 
was cloudy and impatient. When her expected 
visitor appeared, who proved to be Wharton, 
she met him with a dry formality, unHke her 
usual courtesy. “I have waited not very 
patiently for you, Mr. Wharton,” she said. 
“Three days have elapsed since I sent a mes¬ 
sage desiring to see you. You were not wont 
to be so tardy.” 

Wharton looked irritated. “Simply be¬ 
cause then I was a bearer always of good news. 
I have a habit of thrusting off pain for myself 
pr others. It is not a good habit.” 

“No,” said Berenice, with an involuntary 
change of position, as if nerving herself. “You 
have disagreeable tidings, then? There is 
some impediment in the way of the Buit? I 
feared as much from your delay.” 

“No.” Ho hesitated. “It goes as w’ell as 

we could wish; but- The truth is, my 

dear madam, in leading you to expect to re¬ 
cover so large a sum, I grossly deceived both 
you and myself. I have suspected my mistake 
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for two or three weeks; but it is only since I 
last saw you that the truth has become evident. 
After the lawyers* fees in.Washington are paid, 
and other necessary expenses, I myself making 
no charge, the sum remaining—I am ashamed 
to tell you how paltry the sum remaining 
will be.’* 

She motioned him to go on, not looking up, 
or she would hare seen the cowardice in his 
furtive eye, as he balked once or twice before 
speaking. 

“ It will amount to about six hundred dollars,” 
he said at last. 

Berenice sprang to her feet with a half cry; 
then a flush of relief came over her face. “You 
mean the first payment ? I did not comprehend 
you.” • 

“I mean the entire amount,” resolutely. 

She stood steadily facing him a moment, then 
turning, walked rapidly across the room once 
or twice, holding her hands to her head; stopped 
as suddenly. “ Why,” she cried, in a shrill voice, 
that made Wharton start and grow pale, “it 
was an almost princely fortune you talked of 
to me. Six hundred ? The mortgage itself is 
worth twice as many thousands. It is due in 
April. The pittance you talk of will not pay 
Dr. Sinnett for oil that he has done for me!’* 
She turned on him like a savage animal. “I 
do not hold you guiltless, boast as you will of 
the labor you have spent in my service—un¬ 
rewarded labor. I suspect foul play, sir! You 
and Dr. Sinnett induced me to come to the city; 
have led me into every extravagance in which 
I have indulged—the very clothes I wear,” 
catching at her dress with shaking hands, “are 
unpaid for! You cheated me with the certainty 
of a fortune that would warrant any outlay. I 
see a plan in it. I suspect foul play, now, when 
it is too late!” 

“What do you mean by too late?” said Whar¬ 
ton, coolly, when she had gasped out the last 
broken sentence. 

“I mean that I am powerless in your hands,” 
looking him full in the eye. “ I have left this 
matter in your charge alone. You have sole 
control of the profits, if there be any. You 
keep or give them at your pleasure; prefer what 
bills you choose for lawyers’ fees in Washington, 
or your own. Absorb the whole claim, if you 
will; there is no power to restrain you. I mean, 
that I suspect you of deceiving me from the first, 
for the purpose of obtaining my signature where 
it was needed; and now, when success is sure, 
I am thrown out a beggar, to meet my husband 
with a debt which his daily toil must pay.” 

Berenice, always confident of her judgment, 


having trusted this man like a fool, accused 
him now like a maniac. 

When he was gone, she remembered nothing 
of his indignant remonstrance; his patient ex¬ 
planations; had not even heeded the cool, 
watchful scrutiny, under all, with which lie 
regarded her, as a keeper might who was trying 
the temper of some blooded hound. She only 
was conscious of an utter helplessness, as she 
sat looking in the fire, when left alone. The 
daylight had waned; the shadows thrown by 
the gathering storm, threw the pretty little room 
into gloom, broken only by the cheerful circle 
of ruddy heat about the fire. Berenice glanced 
hopelessly about her. Not one of those costly 
toys, which she had gathered with so much 
pride, that did not add its mite to the mass of 
debt staring her in the face. This was the end 
of paying off the mortgage! This was the end 
of her clear business talent—her nice judgment l 
She was to bring to her husband this tale of 
stupid credulity, of wastefulness, of debt for 
him to pay! She was a true child of the woman 
for whose guilt he had suffered for years! 

The Sutphens were a race who fell into white 
heats of passion or pain. Berenice sat motion¬ 
less, looking into the charred fire, only moving 
her dry lips, now and then, as if trying to 
moisten them. Jane, coming in, in costly velvet 
and furs, that brought out her peachy, delicate 
girl’s face into positive beauty, and beginning 
some foolish story about Phil's and her own 
adventures, suddenly checked herself, and took 
the child out of the room, seeing an expression 
on her sister’s face, which had long been a 
stranger there, and which Jane had no courage 
to brave. Berenice rose at last, and putting on 
her bonnet and cloak, went out, walking in the 
driving sleet until the night fell, and the lamps 
on the street were lit—a woman’s old expedient 
for working off intolerable pain. She came back 
to the house in Spruce street with a clearer head, 
and more courage. “I’ll find a way of escape 
yet!” she said, resolutely, going up the steps. 
The way was nearer than she thought. When 
she had reached her own chamber, and turning 
on the gas, prepared to lay aside her wrappings, 
a letter on the toilet-table caught her eye. It 
bore a foreign post-mark, was addressed to her¬ 
self in a free, bold hand, which she had never 
seen before. She looked at it dully, went on 
unfastening her cloak, and forgot it. Little 
Phil came in, and his mother lifted him on her 
knee, and sat holding him close to her breast, 
stroking his head softly with a vague feeling 
of comfort and rest. She felt like some beast 
at bay, turning from side to side for some des- 
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perate chance of escape. When Phil had left 1 
her, she rose to cross the room, and again per- j 
ceiving the letter, took it up and broke the seal 
mechanically, glanced at the name with a puz¬ 
zled look, and then, in her usual deliberate 
manner, began to read it. Whatever was con¬ 
tained in the four closely-written pages touched 
Berenice Van Epp as no blow of pain could have 
done; her whole face glowed & sudden blood- 
red; her stern, beautiful eyes flashed defiance; 
her tall figure dilated—she rose out of her 
meaner self a grander, truer woman. But, the j 
momentary shock over, she turned the pages 
again and reread them, this time without visible 
emotion, her lips compressed; folding it care¬ 
fully, crease by crease, when she had finished, 
and burying her head in her arms for a long 
time. When Bhe lifted it, all trace of heat had 
gone out of her face; it seemed to have become 
haggard and sallow in these few moments. 

“It is but a little thing to do, as he says,” 
she muttered; “and it would save me from all 
this terrible future. I could pay my debts, 
clear off the mortgage, and m4et John in his 
own house once more.” She made a motion 
toward the fire to burn the letter, but, changing 
her mind, she stopped beside a low, ebony 
cabinet, and placed it carefully in a secret 
drawer which opened from the side. “ Dr. Sin- 
nett,” she thought, “would purchase a sight of 
that letter with half of his fortune; but I owe him 
no kindness. I have been trapped—trapped!” 

If the writer of the letter hoped to work ill 
to Sinnett by means of this woman, his lines 
had fallen on a lucky moment; for, although 
Berenice could not determine in what way he 
was to.be benefited by the part she had played 
this winter, she was filled with distrust and 
chagrin. j 

An hour afterward, the tea-bell rang; and 
she went down with her accustomed quiet, re¬ 
ticent manner. She had never chosen to make 
friends of Sinnett’s wife and daughters; they 
were coarse and untier-bred, she thought, with 
all the rank perfume of a merely fashionable 
life about them. She treated them always, 
therefore, with a cool, grave courtesy. Going 
back to this evening, afterward, when it be¬ 
came important to remember her every tone and 
look then, they could recall no trace of differ¬ 
ence; even Sinnett, who had heard Wharton’s 
story, and watched her keenly as the meal went 
on, found her, as usual, calm and moderate. 
The conversation ran on some rare editions of 
Massinger and Ford, which the doctor, who 
was a book-fancier of no ordinary taste and 
judgment, had brought home from some auction 


that day. Berenice joined in the discussion, 
apparently with interest; and before she passed 
to her own room, went into the library to ex¬ 
amine them. As she turned to go out, she took 
a rapid survey of the apartment, and nodding 
carelessly toward a quaint old piece of furni¬ 
ture, half book-case and half secretary, she 
said, “You have a case for your books almost 
as old and curious as themselves. The wood is 
aged until it is the color of bog-oak,” going 
closer to inspect it. 

Dr. Sinnett bustled up, proud of the praise 
bestowed on his pet curiosity. “Right, Mrs. 
Van Epp!” he exclaimed. “It is inlaid with 
bog-oak, and a most rare bit of workmanship it 

is, ” going over its history with growing zeal, 
while Berenice stood, a s#d half-abstraction on 
her face. 

“You do not keep books here?” she said, as 
he opened it. 

“No; papers only—my private, important 
papers. The lock, you perceive, is a peculiar 
one; my own invention, in fact. I hold that it is 
more secure than any I can buy. A man must 
put faith in his own work, you know—so I 
keep my papers here,” locking it and unlocking 

it, explaining the special excellence of the con¬ 
trivance to her, while she listened carelessly, 
her eye wandering incessantly over the neatly 
labeled papers within. “A knowledge of me¬ 
chanics is necessary to every man in my pro¬ 
fession, if he hopes to excel,” he said, giving 
the key a final click at last, and dropping it, 
with the bunch to whioh it was attached, into 
his pocket. “ I’ve invented two or three useful 
little tools for my business; but that lock is my 
chef-d'oeuvre . Nobody could open it, key in hand, 
without first learning the secret of it from me. 
I think of having it patented.” 

“I am surprised you have not done so before 
now,” she said, listlessly; and, bidding him 
good-night, left the room, leaving the little 
doctor in a glow of gratified vanity. 

He went back to give the lock another ad¬ 
miring glance beforo sitting down to his desk. 
“There are very few inventors with the genius 
of Nicholas Sinnett,” he said to himself, smiling 
and rubbing his hands softly; then turned down 
the light, and sat down in his easy-chair, to 
dally over the yellow pages of his precious 
Massinger. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
puilip caldwbll’s narration. 

I am a detective police officer in the city of 
Philadelphia; or, to be more accurate, I was 
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one at the time when these occurrences tran¬ 
spired. At present I am not connected with 
the regular staff, but serve sometimes on diffi¬ 
cult cases, when called upon. 

I have been asked to tell what 1 know of the 
affair in which Mrs. Van Epp and Dr. Sinnett 
were concerned, and will do so in as few words 
as possible, while trying to avoid the language 
of the reports which we are in the habit of 
making. Men are apt to fall into a species of 
slang, in the pursuit of any one calling; and 
slang, I hold, is not lit to be introduced into a 
narration intended for genteel society; though 
many writers, following Mr. Dickens’ lead, have 
indulged in it lately. The language of Oliver 
Twist is strong, but exceedingly low, in my 
opinion. The thieves, in that book, talk like 
the thieves out of doors, which no well-bred 
person would tolerate in literature. 

However, I wander from my subject. My 
own share in this matter was but a small one, 
and soon despatched; so my story will be brief. 
It was somewhere in the first week in February, 
1860, that Pike, the chief of the force, sent for 
me one morning. After some desukory talk, 
“Caldwell/’ said he, “there’s a job ready for 
you this evening,” giving me a name and 
address— Dr. Nicholas Sinnett, No. — Spruce 
itreet. “Papers stolen. Thero’s the place. 
The servants are suspected, I believe; so you 
had better see how the land lies in the house. 
Sinnett has just loft me. I told him he might 
look for a friend from the country this even- 
ing. 

Just before dusk, therefore, I put on the 
ultra fashionable dress and jaunty air of a 
western clerk, visiting the city to buy goods; 
and sauntering up to the house, rang the bell. 
Sinnett was a dentist, and had his office in one 
of the front rooms—for the house was a double 
one. I heard him read tho card which the 
black boy, who came to tho door, took in. 
“Joseph Fife, Massillon, Ohio? Ah! Tell your 
mistres^, Sam, that Mr. Fife is hi the city, and 
will be with us for dinner,” coming to the door 
with outstretched hand, while Sum bolted, open- 
eyed, first in the kitchen to tell the news. 
Sinnett was a mild-mannered, self-possessed 
little man, with coolness and tact, 1 saw, to 
carry out a plan of detection. Detectives are 
oftener baffled by the stupidity of their em¬ 
ployers, than by the acuteness of the criminal. 

When we were alone in a room opening 
out of the office, used as a library, he closed 
the door, and we drew our chairs close up to 
the register, and in a clear, succinct manner, 
that pleased me, set the case before me— 


wasting no time in giving mo his own surmises 
about it. 

“The paper lost,” he said, “is a bond held 
by me against a man named Jacob Ward ell, of 
Brooklyn. Tho amount of the debt would cover 
more than two-thirds of my property; in fact, 
the bulk of my savings for thirty years. War- 
dcll and I have been friends since our school¬ 
days. The money was loaned to him in ’44. 
He was considered sound then—a fur-trader in 
New York; but, last spring, met wtyh losses 
heavy enough to make the destruction of my 
claim a matter of vital interest. I kept it here,” 
opening a quaint old desk at the side of the 
room; “and, luckily, too, I can fix tho precise 
time of the theft; for, at seven o’clock on Tues¬ 
day evening, having occasion to open the 
cabinet, I changed tho paper from this drawer 
to the one immediately below. I then locked 
the case, and, after sitting down to write for 
about five minutes, wmt out to attend a sale of 
books: but not succeeding in the purchase of 
the one I wanted, came home. I remained in 
tho library alone, working out a chess-problem, 
until after eleven; then went to bed. On coming 
down the next morning, I found the bond gone.” 

“The lock broken?” 

“No; it was locked, and nothing else dis¬ 
turbed.” Sinnett then proceeded to explain 
the peculiar construction of the lock, which, it 
appeared, was'one of his own invention, and of 
which he seemed to bo a little vain—amateur- 
like. No one could open it without both the 
key, and a knowledge of the manner in which 
it works.” 

“After changing the place of the paper on 
Tuesday evening, what did you do with the 
key?” I asked. 

Sinnett colored. “I am ashamed to say that 
I left it, with the bunch to which it was attached, 
lying here, on this table, whore I had been 
writing.” 

“You found them there after your return 
from the book-sale?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you then examine the cabinet?” 

“No. I asked my wife if any one from out¬ 
side, on business, bad been in tho library; and 
on hearing from her that such was not the case, 
troubled myself no farther.” 

“You took better care of the keys at night?” 

“Yes; I usually slept with them under my 
pillow. There was money in the case,” lie 
added, “and rings, belonging to my wife, of 
some value. They were not touched. This bk 
of paper was laying on the floor, by the desk, 
in the morning—a scrap of the warrant 
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attached to the bond, you perceive. It had 
caught in the lock, and bo been torn.” 

After making a close examination of the desk, 
lock, etc., we sat down, waiting for pinner. 

“My wife, Mr. Caldwell, will bo arrange it 
that you can see all of the servants, without 
their suspicions being aroused, this evening. 
Mr. Pike tells me your skill in reading the 
human face is like intuition.” 

I said that that was chaffing. Detectives 
were like Red Men—they had no better eyes 
than other men, but they kept them wide open. 

“Well, sir,” ho said, with a bow, “I put the 
matter in your hands with confidence, though 
it involves all that I am worth. Only let 
justice be done.” 

There was a look on his face, as he paid the 
compliment, w hich I did not like. 

“Where is Wardell?” I asked. 

“Traveling in Europe since New-Year’s.” 

“W'hen did you see him last?” 

“In December, just before he started. Ho 
spent a fortnight with us.” 

“Did you then have any conversation about 
the* bond?” 

“Yes. He expressed his anxiety to bo free 
of it, as he termed it; but said it would be im¬ 
possible for him to raise the money for a year; 
that he was going to Liverpool now to try and 
straighten his affairs. He seemed very uneasy 
about the bond.” 

“Had he any opportunity of tampering with 
your servants at that time?” 

“He may have done so. Two of them have 
been with us for years; and Wardell has como 
and gone to the house like ono of the family.” 

We were called to dinner at this moment. 
Sinnett and his w'ife had but tw'O children— 
grown daughters. Two other women were 
present at dinner, however, and a fine, manly 
boy; all seemed to be inmates of the house. 

The women attracted my notice as being 
plainly but richly dressed; and of different de¬ 
portment to the Sinnett girls, who were flashy 
and hoydenish Misses. 

When we had returned to the library, “Well,” 
said Sinnett, eagerly, “you have seen the ser¬ 
vants?” waiting for my opinion,. 

“Let mo look-into it more closely,” I said, 
asking him a few more questions. ^The con¬ 
clusion summed itself up rapidly in my mind. 
The paper had been taken between seven and 
eight o’clock on Tuesday evening, during Sin- 
nett’s absence. A night-thief would have made 
ruder work with the lock, left a door open, or 
window unhasped. Now, no one could have 
entered the house, at that hour, without the 


knowledge of the servants. The theft, there¬ 
fore, had been committed by some one in the 
house, or with their connivance. 

* “Who are those women?” I asked. 

“Friends,” he replied, indifferently, “from 
the country, spending the winter with us.” 

“They have means?” 

“Yes,” he said, dryly, as if resenting the in¬ 
quiry as an impertinence; and then, glancing 
at me, said in a different tone, “I forgot that 
your business was to ask questions. No, they 
have not command of ready money at present. 
They are here to prosecute a claim against 
government, and, I’m sorry to say, it is run¬ 
ning against them. Should it fail, their strait 
will be desperate.” 

I dropped the subject as of no import. 

“The servants have been sent out of the 
way ” he said, after leaving the room a mo¬ 
ment. “Would you wish to examine their 
apartments?” 

I did so without result, as I expected.” 

As we came down the Btairs, we passed the 
open doors of a suite of rooms on the second 
story, furnished with a taste and richness dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of the house. 

“Mrs. Van Epp’s apartments,” said Sinnett. 

“They are vacant?” 

“Yes; the ladies have taken Phil out to the 
Park to see the skating. Phil is a pot with all 
of us.” 

“We will search here,” I said, decidedly. 

Sinnett started forward. “No,” with vehe¬ 
mence; “they are friends of mine—you com¬ 
prehend what I mean by that, Mr. Caldwell? 
They shall not be insulted under my roof. You 
do no^ understand the position in which Mrs. 
Van Epp stands to us,” he persisted, as I walked 
into the room. 

“I understand my duty,” I said, quietly; “the 
matter has passed out of your hands.” 

I examined the rooms thoroughly; Finnett 
pacing up and down with a good deal of heat. 
There was much to indicate refinement in the 
apartments; in some instances, howc^< i\ evi¬ 
dences of a lavish display, and a love of art 
that lacked education. 

“ These people have not long had control of 
money?” I asked. 

“No; they have had but the hope of it. in 
fact, and that is slipping from them; this 
trumpery is unpaid for.” 

I glanced over a note in a wastepaper-basket. 
“They have had business with Nat Wharton?’* 

“Some trifling matter of no moment here,” 
he said, impatiently, as if feeling that I trans¬ 
cended my duty, and wishing to warn me off.” 
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I searched to the bottom of the wastepaper- 
basket—nothing remained but some bits of 
crumpled envelopes, apparently. As I smoothed 
one of them out on my knee, I took from my 
pocket the torn bit of warrant and laid the two 
fragments together. 

Sinnett stopped, took a hasty step toward me. 
“Wliat are you doing? What is that? Good 
God! it matches!” He strode to the fire, and 
Blood with his back to me in great agitation. 

“A proof, but not a convincing one,” I said, 
quietly, straightening the pieces and putting 
them in my pocket-book. “I will look farther.” 

There was an ebony cabinet in tho little 
parlor;^ a glance told me it was unlocked. 
“Have you a key to open this?” I said; and 
while he was gone to find one, I made a hasty, 
but thorough search. Loose, in one of the 
drawers, and half open, I discovered a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Van Epp, in a large, clerkly 
hand, and post-marked at Brussels. I had only 
time to secrete it in my pocket when the doctor 
returned, pale and visibly shaken, with a bunch 
of skeleton keys. % 

“There is nothing here—you will find no¬ 
thing,” he repeated, nervously. 

“You are right, there is nothing here,” I 
laid, closing the door of the cabinet. 

“You have looked thoroughly?” he said, 
opening it and peering in anxiously. 

“I am quite satisfied,” I said*. 

He was still pulling out drawers and looking 
for secret springs, when the door-bell warned 
him of their return, and he hurried me, with 
breathless speed, out of tho room. 

When he had shut the library-door behind 
us, he pulled his chair up to mino and caught 
at my sleeve. “They are innocent,” he cried, 
in & sharp whisper; “but get to the bottom of 
the matter. Spare nobody.” 

“Justice shall be done, doctor,” I said, rising 
and drawing on my overcoat ; “and the guilty 
shall not be spared, be they whom they 
may/’ 

“\ou will not proceed to have her arrested 
at once, then?” anaiously. 

“ Mrs. Vail Epp? Upon the finding of the bit 
of warrant?” 

“Of course not,” he rejoined, hastily. “It 
would not be sufficient. Yet it looked badly, 
and it was a clue—a cine. What will be your 
next step?” after waiting a moment for a reply. 

I thought it best to tell him frankly. “The 
first English mail, since the robbery, goes to¬ 
morrow evening. A letter, or perhaps the bond 
itself, will be sent to Wardell, and most pro¬ 
bably from the central office, as the least 
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likely to incur detection. I shall have a watch 
posted there.” 

I was not idle in the matter the next day, 
and made some discoveries which proved to be 
of weight. I placed my report in the chiefs 
hands, together with the letter which I had ab¬ 
stracted from the cabinet. It proved to be from 
Wardell to Mrs. Van Epp—a cleverly-writ ten 
production, apt to touch a woman who had 
quick feelings, and but little judgment or know¬ 
ledge of business. The paper, he told her, was 
a claim unjustly wrung from him by Sinnett, 
and which he qow pressed to the ruin of his 
family, when a few months’ timo would save 
him. For this purpose he besought her to ob¬ 
tain possession of the bond, and either hold it 
secreted herself, or forward it to him. He was 
engaged in a speculation which would prove 
successful without a doubt: and then he pro¬ 
mised solemnly to redeem the bond. In return 
for this act ef kindness, (“the simple holding 
back,” as he termed it, “of a band raided to 
crush him,”) he would ask her to accept of a 
check for thirty thousand dollars, payable 
whenever or wherever she might appoint. Tho 
appeal, of which I have given the barest out¬ 
line, was written with great skill and pathos, 
and every semblance of honest intention. He 
alluded, at the commencement^ to their inter¬ 
course at Dr. Sinnett’s in December. An inti¬ 
macy, it appeared, had sprung up between the 
two, founded on a similarity of taste in books, 
pictures, and the like. 

Pike retained tho letter; and toward evening, 
disguised as a porter, I took up my station on 
a wheel-barrow near the door of tho post-office; 
having first ascertained that tho letter bad not, 
as yet, been posted. I waited for two or three 
hours in vain. At last, however, the roceiving 
foreign clerk made the expected signal; and 
going out, I trundled the bfcrrow along the 
street, following the woman who had deposited 
the letter. Tho streets were dark, for heavy 
snow-clouds Bhut out the waning light, and the 
lamps were not yet lit. The woman was closely 
veiled, and walked rapidly, keeping close to the 
houses, and hesitating, os if uneasy at being 
abroad so late. She was tall, moved with a free, 
graceful action, like one bred in the country. 
Her dress, of gray silk, was the same I had seen 
Mrs. Van Epp wear the evening before. I 
passed and repassed her as she turned down 
one or two obscure streets, evidently for the 
purpose of concealment; but, after leaving my 
wheel-barrow in a yard, and keepingVhcr in 
sight at a long distance, I traced her at lust to 
Sinnett’g door. Once, when startled by a car- 
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riage nearing the crossing, she had dropped 
her handkerchief, which I, of course, at once 
secured. It was delicately fine, plain, with the 
initials B. V. E. embroidered on one corner. 
An hour later, I met Dr. Sinnett in Pike’s office, 
by appointment, and the facts were all placed 
in his possession. 

As I walked home that night, one little cir¬ 
cumstance occurred to my notice for the second 
time. About the handkerchief (which I still re- 
v tained) hung a peculiar odor, neither patchouli, 
nor mu3k, nor any of the perfumes with which 
vulgar women insult the* senses of passers-by. 
This was a salt, pungent scent—astringent, I 
should have called it, if it had been a taste I 
was describing, “ht is given by sea-weeds 
dried,” my wife pronounced at once—and Jane 
knows every herb that grows. I remembered 
then that Mrs. Van Epp was from the coast 
somewhere. The next morning I had read the 
letter mailed for Wardell—for even mail-bags 
open, perhaps, too often for a detective. It 
contained only these words: “It is useless to 
reason as to the right or wrong of this matter— 
let that go. I did the work for the price you 
offered. I will keep the paper in my possession 
until the time you specify.” There was neither 
date nor signature. 

This letter, by Pike’s advice, was not shown 
to Dr. Sinnett, nor did he know we had obtained 
possession of it. The ensuing two.or three days 
were rainy, I remember; the streets deep with 
muddy slush, the air thick and foul. No women 
ventured o.ut, and men were wrapped in their 
India-rubber coats, and sunk in high boots. Yet 
three times, in these days, I met Mrs. Van Epp 
walking, and alone, in unfrequented streets and 
lanes of the city; a peculiar pallor about her 
skin, and a rigidity in the set of her jaws, that 
gave’ her the look of a woman hunted down. 
She walked straight on rapidly, looking neither 
to the right nor left, with the unseeing stare of 
an opium-eater. I pointed her out to Pike one 
day, who followed and scanned her. 

“There is nothing underhand in that face,” 
he said; “conceited, maybd, but the outline is 
good, noble. If she be the thief, she yielded to 
strong temptation.” 

I stroked my chin, and said nothing. I had 
not told Pike all I had thought of this affair. I 
never did take him into confidence in my own 
job; he was too visionary a man, built his plans 
on too slippery hypotheses. j 

Dr. Sinnett haunted the office in these days; j 
a new agitation or emotion exercising him at 
each visit. He would hare availed himself of 
the aid of the law; but he was afraid of it, that i 


I was evident. “If I arrest her, it is no longer 
in my power to check the matter^” he would 
cry, and then whimper over the hard-earned 
savings of thirty years gone. She was alter¬ 
nately his friend, in whom nothing could shake 
► his trust, and a spendthrift, robber, a viper. 

* that he had warmed until it*stung him. “How 
shall I proceed? What do you advise?” It was 
not yet the time when it suited me he should 
act. It came at last. 

One day, I received a note from a lawyer 
named Wharton, asking me to call at his office 
that afternoon. Wharton and I knew each other. 
He was a gay, dashing fellow of the town, appa¬ 
rently, but had a lynx’s eye in his especial call¬ 
ing. He had a good deal of practice, too, of a 
certain kind; had married lately, and not for 
money, it was said—which was the strangest 
part of the news. 

I entered his office a few moments after the 
time, and found Sinnett there, as I had ex¬ 
pected. Both men seemed heated, and had 
been quarreling. Wharton turned to me. 

“I understand,” he began, in the loud, over¬ 
bearing tone, which he often found did good 
service in court, “I understand, Mr. Caldwell, 
that, at your instigation, Dr. Sinnett purposes 
to arrest a client of mine for larceny?. Mrs. 
Van Epp, a lto-dy on whom no breath of slander 
shall fall, if I can prevent it.” 

“I waited until he had finished. 

“Not at my instigation, Mr. Wharton,” I said: 
“though I am not surprised that Dr. Sinnett 
should proceed against her from the facts col¬ 
lected by me. Do I understand,” turning to 
the doctor, “that you intend to take out a war¬ 
rant for her arrest?” 

“I give you my word,” eagerly^stammered 
Sinnett, “that it cuts mo to the quick to do this 
thing—to the quick! Wharton, you know what 
my intercourse with that family has been.” 

“I know.” interrupted Wharton, dryly. 

“You have not forgotten that it was through 
my influence Mrs. Van Epp came to the city— 
began her suty-” 

Wharton gave him a look whose meaning 1 
could not fathom. 

“I have forgotten nothing. Dr. Sinnett,” he 
said, in a tone which suddenly silenced and 
abashed the other. 

“I have determined to proceed, however.*’ 
the doctor said, in a dogged tone, at last. 
“When?” I asked. 

“I took out a warrant this morning, and will 
bring up the case before the next court, three 
weeks hence.” 

I had been looking out of the window, 
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drumming with one hand upon the sill; turning 
suddenly now, I saw the eyes of both men fixed 
upon me with a keen scrutiny. Their faces 
instantly changed, Wharton’s growing hot, and 
Sinnett’s troubled. 

“You will depend upon me as a chief wit¬ 
ness?” I said. 

“Of course. Without your skill, the bottom 
of this matter never would hare been reached.” 

I bowed. 

“You are an essential witness, Mr. Caldwell— 
essential. With your testimony, the case is 
clear—the chain of testimony complete. War- 
dell’s letter to her—the torn warrant dis- 
corered in her room—the fact that the lock w r as 
a peculiar one, the secret known only to my 
own family and herself—and, the climax and 
clinching nail of all, her mailing a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Wardell, by the next steamer.” 

“By the way,” I said, “Pike has that letter; 
it will complete your evidence. Do not neglect 
to have it brought forward.” 

Sinnett’s face flushed with triumph. “Why, 
that is all that is needed! There is not a jury 
in Christendom but would give her fifteen years 
in the penitentiary on testimony like that. 
What a fellow that Pike is! I suggested to him 
again and again to try and secure that letter; 
but he pooh-poohed me silent. I’ll warrant he 
had it in his pocket all the time.” 

“Very likely.” 

“Well,” the doctor continued, rubbing his 
hands in his accustomed fashion. “ The matter 
is complete. Wharton, here, will prove how 
sorely the woman needed money. Nobody un¬ 
derstands that better than he.” 

“I’ll have nothing to do with it f ” growled 
Wharton, who had been turning over some 
papers, gruffly, while we talked. 

“You will appear when subpoenaed?” said 
Sinnett, coolly. 

“You will defend your friends, undoubtedly?” 
I asked, looking him full in the eyes. 

He stammered. “I am willing to spend and 
be spent in their service. Dr. Sinnett knows 
how willing. But Mrs. Yan Epp is a woman of 
extravagant habits. I have yentured lately to 


remonstrate with her on these, and, conse¬ 
quently, there is a coolness between us—on her 
part—on her part, solely. But it might inter¬ 
fere now, and prevent her choosing me as 
counsel.” He became more confused as I 
waited for him to proceed. “There is—is a 
want of confidence in my skill, on her part, I 
regret to say, that would make me hesitate to 
proffer my aid.” 

“You have decided wisely, Mr. Wharton,” 
I said, grarely. “It is a case that threatens 
badly; and the leBS you are seen in it the 
better.” I bore the searching look he gave me 
with a stolid face, and picked up my hat. “ You 
have no farther business with me, gentlemen?” 

“No,” said Sinnett. “I’ll walk with you, 
Caldwell. I only wanted to be sure that I could 
depend on you to help on with the cause of 
justice. We will go down to Pike for the letter, 
and then I must look for counsel.” 

We bade Wharton good-adorning, and went 
down the steps, leaving him standing at the 
door, looking at us sullenly. 

“Never saw a fellow more cut down,” whis¬ 
pered Sinnett. “He has been hand-in-glove 
with the family so long, you see? In fact, he 
married an adopted sister of Mrs. Van Epp’s. 
Here she is, by-the-by!” stopping, as a carriage 
swept up to the door, and a lady descended, 
and passed into the house, with a haughty 
inclination of the head to Sinnett. Her clothes 
touched me as she passed. 

“A glorious bit of flesh and blood!” said the 
doctor, rapturously, as we went down the street. 
“A sea-foundling; washed up in a storm from 
some wreck or other. She is one of the reigning 
beauties this winter—quite the pet of the t own.” 

I stopped at the next corner, and turning 
down a cross-street, left him to go on to Pike 
alone.* In spite of my assumed confidence, I 
had left Wharton’s office with the feelings of a 
baffled chess-player; but I bade Sinnett good- 
by with fresh courage and a light heart. Yet 
it was only a breath of air that had given it to 
me; as poor Ophelia says, “The perfume and. 
suppliance of a minute.” 

(to bk continued. j 
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Mattdc Lkb looked down on me, 

And smiled as I went by; 
’Twm not a smile in merry wise. 
Nodded to mine from loving eyes— 

I wonder why f 

Hattie Lee looked down on me, 

And drew her robes aside; 

Oh! woe that I should flash with pain! 
:T*L. XLIX.—18 


Why not retain her proud disdain. 

With equal pride? 

Hattie Lee looked down on me— 

The smile was treachery. 

An orphan I; a worker lone, 

AH sweet delights, all dear ones gone— 

Oh! Hattie Lee! 

V. A* ». 
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MAGGIE'S SACRIFICE. 


BT EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


“Here, pet, this ’ll buy you as fine a rig as 
the best o’ ’em ’ll hey on; an’ nary gal thar ’ll 
show a prettier face over her new gown—hey, 
wife?” » 

The old farmer rang down a broad piece of 
gold on the kitchen table as he spoke, and 
turned toward his wife with a fond, proud 
smile. She looked up from her Christmas 
cookies with an answering light in her eyes, 
but said, half ohidingly, 

“Come, father, don’t make her vain.” 

Maggie sprang from her- perch on the arm of 
the old-fashioned settle, and clasping her father 
round the neck, half smothered him with kisses; 
then catching up the shining coin, she danced 
up and down the kitchen till her bright curls 
were in a shimmer of light. The old man 
watched her with fond delight; but the prudent 
mother said, sharply, 

“Why, Maggie, I’m surprised at you to act 
so foolish.” 

Maggie sat down obediently, the gold clasped 
tight in her hand, her blue eyes dancing with 
happy expectation. Ir. a moment she sprang 
up again. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, “may I go and 
get it?” 

“Get what, child?” 

“Oh! you know, mother; the blue silk—the 
one wo looked at; and the white gloves.” 

Of course, the mother knew, and was almost 
as much pleased as her daughter; but .she an¬ 
swered gravely enough, 

“Well, I ’spose so, Maggie; and call by Miss 
Tabby’s, and tell her to come round to-morrow 
and fit the dress for you; but, child, don’t be so 
proud o* your clothes, it’s a sin.” 

“Oh, mother! I’m not proud, I’m only glad,” 
laughed Maggie, winding her white comforter 
round her head, and dancing off in the direction 
of the dry-goods establishment, in whose window 
the long-coveted blue silk was displayed.. 

There was to be a great ball on Christmas- 
night; given to the young people of the village 
by Squire Stebbins. Of course, Maggie was 
invited, for she was a great favorite with the 
squire; but her old merino frock was sadly 
faded, and all the girls were getting new and 
handsome dresses. 

“ If I only oould get that silk, mother,” she 
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had said, as the obliging olerk displayed it in 
gleaming folds; “it is to lovely. Oh! I wish I 
could.” 

But the prudent mother shook her head, and 
said, “Too costly, too costly. You must have a 
plain merino, Maggie.” 

Maggie pouted; but her doting old father 
said nothing until after he had sold his last lot 
of oats, then the broad gold piece rang down 
on the kitchen table. 

With a light heart, Maggie danced over the 
snow on her way to the dry-goods establish¬ 
ment “No one has got it before me, I hope,” 
she mused to herself, “there’ll not be such an¬ 
other dress at the party. Dear, dear papa; 
Miss Tabby must put white lace on the cuffs 
and round the neck; and I’ll wear the gold 
chain that Henry give me. Oh! won’t Henry 
be surprised when he sees me—won’t he?” and, 
giving way to her feelings, the silly little thing 
indulged in a variety of unlady-like capers, to 
the secret amusement of a sober young man 
who was making his way along the opposite 
side of the street. 

But there was the store, and there, in the 
window, the identical silk> gleaming with all 
the splendor of heaven’s own blue; and sus¬ 
pended above it a dainty pair of white gloves, 
trimmed with lace cuffs and knots of blue rib¬ 
bon. Maggie’s heart began to palpitate so joy¬ 
ously that she could scarcely get her breath. 

“What is the price of that silk, and the trim¬ 
med gloves?” she asked, timidly, stepping into 
the store. 

“Twenty-five dollars, Miss; and cheap as 
dirt,” replied the clerk. 

Twenty-five dollars! just the amount of hep 
money. 

“I think I will take-” she began; but on 

eager hand plucked her sleeve, and turning, she 
met a wan face looking pleadingly out from the 
remnants of a tattered hood. 

“Please, Miss, I never begged before; but 
help my poor mother; they’re turnin’ her out 
in the Btreet; and poor father’s a dyin*, the 
doctor says.” 

The slender, plaintive voice went to her heart 
like a knife. 

“What can I do?—how oan I help you?” she 
asked. 
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“Oh, Miss! it’s*twenty-five dollars we owe— 
rent, you know; and poor mother can’t pay it. 
Please help her! ,, 

Maggie closed her fingers over the gold in 
her hand, and looked toward the blue silk with 
a swelling heart. Seeing her hesitation, the 
clerk came round and took the child by the 
shoulder. 

“Go out,” he said, roughly, “and don't let 
me catch you in here again. Don’t heed her, 
Miss,” he added, closing the door, “it is all lies 
they tell. Shall I wrap the silk up?” 

Poor Maggie, for an instant self was predomi¬ 
nant. She must have the blue silk; she must 
go to the Christmas-ball and dance with Henry; 
but in a little while something nobler got the 
supremacy; something that made her young 
eyes outshine the silk that the wily clerk so 
temptingly displayed. 

“No,” she replied, resolutely, “not now. I 
must look after that poor child first.” 

Half an hour later, a poor woman wept tears 
of gratitude and joy over her dying husband in 
the cheerless garret she called her home; and 
Maggie went back to the old farm-house with a 
step slow and sober enough. 

“Well, pet,” said her old father, fondly, “.I 
’spose you’ve got the blue silk at last?” 

“No, papa, no!” faltered Maggie, with a gush 
of tears that she tried in vain to repress, “I 
didn’t get it. I—I gave the money away to a 
poor little girl.” 

It was Christmas-day. The snow lay white 
and crisp on the chain of hills that shut in the 
old New England farm-house; and the sun, just 
dropping out of sight, tinged their summits with 
a soft glow, and gave the strip of wintry sky 
beyond a rosy warmth, so suggestive of summer 
twilights, that one forgot the keen winds and 
biting frost, and fancied the notes of the ring¬ 
dove in the wood, and the breath of violets on 
the air. 

But Maggie was not indulging in any such 
reveries as she stood on the front stoop, her 
pretty curls pushed back, and her blue eyes 
brimful of tears, as sleigh after sleigh flew by, 
with its merry peiils of bells, bearing a freight 
of happy girls to the gay party. 

“Oh! I did want to go so bad,” she mur¬ 
mured; “but I can’t wear my faded merino. All 
the girls Will be there, dressed so nice, and so 
happy. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” and a little sob 
choked her, and the tears brimmed over and 
stained her pretty cheeks just as another sleigh 
dashed up, and Henry jumped out and ran up 
on the stoop. 

“Why, Maggie,” he called out, “not dressed 


yet? I thought you’d be all ready. Come, 
hurry, it is .getting late.” 

“I—I’m not going,” she faltered. 

The young man turned round in surprise. 

“Not going, Maggie? Why, you said you 
were on Sunday.” 

“I know; but I’ve changed my mind. I can’t 

»» 

g°* 

" “ Pshaw! this is nonsense. Go and get ready, 
Maggie; it’s no use to fool.” 

His tone irritated her, and she replied sharply, 
“I’m not fooling, Henry. I’m not going, and 
you needn’t wait.” 

“ All right—I won’t. Some one else will go, 
I guess,” and he sprang into his sleigh and 
drove off. 

Poor little Maggie, this was the crudest blow 
of all. She could not brave it out any longer. 
So nhe ran into the old kitchen, and laid her 
head down on her father's old leather-cushioned 
chair for a good, childish cry. 

The old clock ticked on the mantle-shelf; and 
her father and mother dozed over the “keep¬ 
ing-room” fire. Christmas-night was going by! 
Maggie cried, and cried, till her head ached, 
thinking of the gay party, and some one else 
dancing with Henry; then sho stroked the cat, 
and listened to the cricket chirping under the 
hearth, and finally fell asleep. 

A soft touch on her brow awakened her just 
as she was dreaming of the ball and the blue 
silk; and starting up, she saw a bewhiskered 
face bending over her. 

“Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, scrambling to 
her feet, “how you frightened me. What’s the 
matter? What have-” 

“Nothing, Maggie; only I’ve come to spend 
my Christmas-night with you, if you’ll let me.” 

“But I thought you went to the ball-” 

“So I did; and heard the story of the blue 
silk dress; and found that there was no one I 
cared for at Squire Stebbins’, or anywhere else 
in all the world, except in this old kitchen, 
Maggie.” 

Maggie blushed, and Bhook down her yellow 
ringlets over her tear-stained cheeks. What a 
change had come over the old kitchen, so dismal 
a little while before! How bright and cheerful 
everything looked. What a happy, happy Christ- 
mas-night it turned out to be, after all! 

The next morning, the dry-goods* clerk 
brought up a package for Maggie, containing 
the blue silk and the dainty gloves. She guessed 
well enough whose hand had sent them. Miss 
Tabby was called upon, and the dress got up 
magnificently; but when Maggie wore it, it was 
to no Christmas-ball—but to her own wedding. 
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BT ELLA RODMAN. 


It wu a raw morning in March—a damp, 
discouraging morning; and, overcome by a 
severe fit of “the blue*,” I had betaken myself 
to Hettie Driggs’ sanctum, where I always found 
comfort and consolation. Hettie Driggs was my 
particular friend—not one of a “dear five hun¬ 
dred”—for my disposition was not gregarious, 
but bottled its love for the favored few; and 
she was such a strong, self-reliant damsel, that 
I leaned upon her opinions and counsels. 

She was an inestimable comfort in many 
ways; and had such an infinity of resources in 
herself, that she was not, like most girls of our 
acquaintance, eternally harping upon the sub¬ 
ject of “young gentlemen.” Many a time did 
we moralise on the exceeding folly of young 
girlhood, and lament that its brains were so 
seldom furnished with more than one idea. 
No wonder that men were so disgustingly con¬ 
ceited ! Was not everything done to make them 
so ? Now neither Hettie nor I objected to beaux 
in their own proper place; but we classed them 
with ice-cream and music, which, as every one 
knows, are luxuries that belong properly to 
evening, when one’s work is done, and one’s 
conscience in order for enjoyment. 

I found Hettie that morning, where I was 
very apt to find her, at that wonderful desk of 
hers, manufactured after a pattern of her own 
invention, by a lame old cabinet-maker; and 
containing at each side rows of shelves for her pet 
books—among which Ruskin, Thoreau, and De 
Quincy, glittered conspicuously. In the center 
was a generous receptacle for papers and writ¬ 
ing materials; and 1 must confess to a twinge 
of envy whenever I looked upon that piece of 
furniture. I felt that I could almost achieve 
something worth doing at such a desk. But the 
time had not yet come for me to have one. 

Hettie possessed the delightful faculty of 
casting an air of brightness over all. her sur¬ 
roundings; and her room always seemed sun¬ 
shiny, no matter how leaden the skies. Her 
bird hung in his pretty cage just where the 
sun could reach him best; and near by, a plant 
of English ivy clasped its tendrils lovingly 
around a beautiful engraving of “Evangeline.” 
Geraniums, fuchsias, and roses, filled the win¬ 
dows, and were in full health and bloom. 

Now / had tried an ivy plant, and it grew 
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about an inch in six months. I had invested a 
small fortune from my limited pocket, in flowers 
that were ungrateful enough to droop and die; 
and becoming discouraged, I abandoned the 
idea of a bed-room conservatory. 

Little brackets, tastefully carved out of segar* 
boxes, adorned the comers, containing a little 
picture, a vase, or some other souvenir from 
absent friends. Hettie was busy with mucilage, 
pasting a grape-vine cross on card-board; and 
scarcely looking up as. I entered, she said, 
“Sit right down in the camp-chair—I have a 
scheme.” 

Hettie was prolifio in schemes, and would, 
doubtless, have gotten up the South Sea bubble, 
if some one else had not done it. 

“Here are you and I,” she continued, “with 
an earnest desire to do something, and be some¬ 
thing. We have neither of us sufficient money 
to carry out our tastes; and we, neither of us, 
wish to teach school. Our being women, or 
girls, is, of itself, a great disadvantage; but, 
nevertheless, I am firmly persuaded that we can 
find something to do, if we are thoroughly in 
earnest. Where there’s a will there is a way— 
and this is w’hat I came across this morning.” 

I took the daily paper extended to me, and 
read the marked advertisement, which ran 
thus: “A few ladies wanted to learn the art 
of painting on glass—a light, agreeable, and 
refined employment. Materials furnished, and 
paid while learning. Constant and remune¬ 
rative employment, after a course of a few 
lessons. Apply at No. — Peters street, up 
stairs.” 

I looked at Hettie, and our eyes exchanged 
an “Eureka!” This was the climax of many 
secret meetings, in which we plotted darkly 
against the fate that had tied our hands from 
accomplishing our desires, and resolved to lose 
no respectable opportunity of throwing off the 
yoke of dependence. We had talked a weak 
dilution of Mrs. Swisshelm and Lucy Stone; 
were indignant at men for monopolizing every¬ 
thing; and considered it high time to show that 
women were something more than weak, de¬ 
pendent simpletons. 

“I don’t believe,” said Hettie, “in strong- 
minded women; but if ever I love, and marry, 
it will be for some better reason than because 
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I want some one to cling to. X don’t intend* to ; 
play ivy to any one’s oak.” 

1 applauded this sentiment rather timidly, for ; 
my propensities were iyyish in the extreme— ■ 
hence my affection for Hettie. 

We were still discussing the advertisement,; 
when the door was pushed suddenly op£n, and 
a fat cherub of five burst noisily in, followed; 
by two or three others. 

“Oh!” said Hettie, with a groan, “the Philis- : 
tines are upon us! Now go away, do! like: 
good children!” 

But the “good children” preferred staying 
where there promised to be some excitement; 
and climbed into their sister’s lap, and smeared 
her plump cheeks with little hands that were 
full of bread-and-butter, until they were finally 
turned out in disgrace, and the door securely 
locked upon them. 

“Dear little duds!” said Hettie, as we settled 
down once more into quiet, “they haven’t an 
idea what an awful plague they are!” 

Here was a “ balancing principle,” I thought 
Hettie, with her pretty room, and desk, and 
belongings, frequently longed in vain for the 
opportunity to enjoy them. 

We soon came to the conclusion that a speedy 
visit to No. — Peters street, would best further 
our object; and Hettie lost no time in lacing her 
balmorals, and getting on her hat and thick 
veil. 

We threaded our way cautiously along in the 
unfamiliar localities; and Hettie showed a mar¬ 
velous talent for ingratiating herself into the 
affections of small boys, that caused them to 
act as guide-posts with the most flattering 
alacrity. We reached Peters street, and found 
ourselves in the midst of business men, old 
clothes’ dealers, and unrefreshing odors. I 
think we both had a guilty feeling, as though 
about to commit a crime of unaccustomed mag¬ 
nitude; and when No. — became visible, we 
shrank from the narrow stairs, that seemed to 
lead into unknown depths of darkness. Hettie 
presently advanced, however, with a decided 
air, and I followed. 

“Painting on glass!” Dim, beautiful pic¬ 
tures of old cathedral churches, and memorial 
windows, rose up before me—delicate vases, and 
exquisite creations of all kinds; and I toiled up 
three flights of stairs after the panting Hettie, 
who, being afflicted with more than her share 
of flesh, was particularly averse to this sort of 
exercise. 

Arrived upon the third landing, we looked 
about for information. An unpromising door 
of dirty glass bore the inscription, “Mosee 


Rosegarten, painter on glass. Pupils wanted.” 
We knocked timidly, but there was no answer; 
and, after a little consultation, we opened the 
door, and entered. 

“What do you want?” growled a rough voice; 
and the most repulsive specimen of a German 
Jew upon which our eyes had ever rested, 
emerged from a distant corner. We felt thank¬ 
ful for the protection of thick veils; and, under 
cover of this armor, Hettie mentioned the 
advertisement. 

The man approached unpleasantly close, as 
he questioned us; and I noticed two very bold¬ 
looking girls, who were working at a table. 
“ Ladies I saw none. Hettie maintained her 
ground admirably, and insisted upon seeing 
some specimens of work before we laid aside 
our veils, as the man was very anxious for us 
to do. 

With evident unwillingness, he produced some 
daubs of very red roses, and very green trees— 
such as usually ornament the fronts of kitchen 
clocks. 

“ Make lots of money,” said the man, fami¬ 
liarly, in answer to our looks of disgust; people 
always buy clocks, you know.” 

We whispered together a moment, This coarse 
work possessed the advantage of being easily 
done, although my airy fabric of beautiful crea¬ 
tions was completely demolished; * and we had 
almost concluded to try it, when the man ob¬ 
served, with an unpleasant grin, 

“Ten dollars a-piece, ladies, for the entering- 
fee.” 

Hettie’s indignation was completely roused, 
and she replied, angrily, “How dare you put 
such an advertisement in the paper, that * pupils 
are paid while learning,’ and then demand ten 
dollars of us, after we have taken the trouble 
to come to such a place as this?” 

“Just so that you vxtuld come, my dears,” 
continued the man, still more repulsively “ But 
let me see your faces, and if you are pretty-” 

The wretch laughed with unconcern, as vre 
slammed the door in his face; and one bound 
seemed to take us down the first flight of stairs. 
But here a woman grasped us each by the arm, 
and fairly hissed in our ears, 

“Young girls! be thankfhl for your escape, 
and never visit such places again, as you may 
not always be so fortunate. That man is a 
liar, a villain, and my husband! 1 * 

We found ourselves in the street, we scarcely 
knew how—and fairly cried from indignation 
and excitement. Hettie promised to. spend the 
evening with me soon, and talk the matter oves; 
and wilhrthis understanding, we parted. 
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My aunt and I boarded, genteely, in a very 
respectable house, and did embroidery in an 
underhanded, lady-like way, for a large estab¬ 
lishment, that paid liberally, and kept us well 
supplied with work. But I was very tired of 
scalloping and punching eyelets; and I always 
felt, when thus employed, that I was intended 
for better things. My aunt, too, who frequently 
did double duty, with the kind desire of sparing 
me, was getting pale and thin, and often sighed 
over her work. 

We were almost alone in the world, we two; 
and my aunt never wearied of telling me how 
we had been wronged out of a princely fortune 
by an abominable quibble of the law. How I 
hated the miserable man who' was now enjoying 
what belonged in equity to us! And how I re¬ 
peated his name, “ Edward Blossomford,” with 
the feeling that it expressed everything detest¬ 
able. But he had power and possession on his 
side; and auntie said that our rights had been 
hopelessly resigned long ago. 

It is a very hard fate to have a taste for 
luxurious things; to feel that you are entitled 
to them, and yet not to be able to get them. 
This feeling had lately been stirring within me 
to such an uncomfortable extent, that I would 
sit brooding over my sewing with my brain 
fairly spinning with all sorts of wild plans, 
until auntie would say, plaintively, 

“ Why, Margaret, how quiet you are! I wish 
you would talk a little.’* 

“Quiet!” little did she know of the tempest 
raging within. But this always recalled me to 
my duty, and I tried to “make talk,” and bring 
myBelf down to ordinary matters. 

Of course, 1 had tried my hand at authorship- 
few educated girls, now-a-days, in need of a 
new dress, and without the means of getting it, 
neglect this promising field—and some stories 
had actually been printed and paid for. Auntie 
pronounced them beautiful; but I could not 
help thinking that the greenbaeks, which I 
placed triumphantly before her, contributed 
materially to her enthusiasm. So tangible a 
proof of appreciation in others never fails of 
its due effect. 

Of course, dear auntie was to be kept in ignor¬ 
ance of my dreadful adventure. I would not 
have divulged it to her for the world, as all 
future schemes of a pecuniary naturA would 
have been instantly condemned. But it was 
uncomfortable to feel that 1 was hiding some¬ 
thing from her. I persuaded myself, however, 
that it was “for her,” as I hoped yet to sur¬ 
prise her with a fortune. 

Hettie did not feel disposed to make a confi- 


; dante of her care-worn mother, or her some¬ 
what stern father; and when she came to me, 
the next evening, no one but our two selves 
knew of our disappointment. 

“I suppose that you two girls won’t miss me 
particularly,” said auntie, with her pleasant 
smile, “if I go and spend an hour with Miss 
Plummer?” 

This was very sweet of auntie, for I knew 
that she did not particularly enjoy Miss Plum¬ 
mer, who occupied a hall bed-room, that I 
called the Chamber of Mysteries. Almost every¬ 
thing in it was something else but what it pro¬ 
fessed to be. She had a book-case that was a 
bedstead; a queer-looking table that was a 
wash-stand; and a chair that was a little of 
everything. Miss Plummer was always crochet¬ 
ing a shawl for some “dear friend;” and she 
talked a great deal about her brother, whom no 
one ever saw. 

Auntie was often charitable enough to go and 
see her from pure benevolence; and, knowing 
this, my conscience was quite easy on seeing 
her depart; and Hettie and I immediately fell 
to work to do three hours talking in the space 
of one. After demolishing the German Jew 
with all the epithets that came to hand, and 
agreeing that it would be a great satisfaction 
to expose him in the papers, if it didn’t cost so 
much, we proceeded to other plans in the most 
hopeful manner. 

“Could you write a book on etiquette?” 
asked Hettie, with a suddenness that was quite 
startling. 

A book on etiquette! Something to tell 
people what they should do, and what they 
shouldn’t—how to eat, walk, And talk, and 
make themselves generally agreeable. The 
idea was pleasing, on the whole, apart from all 
considerations of profit I had been so often 
provoked by people’s behavior, that it would 
be quite a comfort to give them a sound rating. 
Yes, I thought I could do it; but who would 
want to buy it when done ? 

Hettie had been oonning over the list of pub¬ 
lications of a firm that dealt in cheap literature 
of the yellow-oover stamp; and as no book 
of etiquette appeared on the list, it was quite 
probable that such a work would be accepted. 
We decided at once upon its length, and drew 
up the headings of twelve different chapters 
that very evening. 

The indefatigable Hettie had conceived the 
idea of a work on gardening; to be oompiled 
from various other works, and interspersed 
with original refleotions of her own; and at it 
she accordingly went, while 1 attacked the sub- 
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ject of etiquette in every possible form, and en¬ 
joyed myself exceedingly in scolding people on 
paper for various provoking ways. Such a 
preface as I had! containing a lengthy exposi¬ 
tion of the word etiquette, and reminding me 
somewhat of a youthful oomposition of mine, 
in which I asserted that education was a very 
good thing, and one which every child should 
learn. 

The grand scheme was not yet divulged to 
auntie; she only knew that I was suddenly 
possessed by a writing mania, and carefully 
refrained from interrupting me, except to in¬ 
quire if 1 could not make use of so and so’s 
story, or put in that remarkable dream some¬ 
where; which, like all propositions of a like 
nature, were as foreign as possible to the sub¬ 
ject in hand. 

How. I toiled over these wretched pages, 
scarcely allowing myself time for necessary 
rest and refreshment—for I must push the 
thing through for fear some one else would 
supply the yellow-cover publishers with a 
book on etiquette; and when, at length, with a 
darning-needle, and auntie's coarsest spool, I 
set about the pleasing task of sewing my sheets 
together, my hand was quite unsteady from ex¬ 
citement and fatigue. 

The publishers lived in another city; and 
after many clumsy attempts at putting it up 
properly, my manuscript was finally despatched 
to them by mail. This is as convenient a place 
as any to mention that I never heard a word 
of it again. Whether it was lost on the rood— 
whether the publishers in question were mythi¬ 
cal people, without any foundation, in fact—or 
whether my presumption fairly paralyzed them, 
I could not tell. 

Hettie’s work on gardening progressed more 
slowly; but I could see that she felt very san¬ 
guine about it. 

“What shall I do now?” I exclaimed, one 
morning, when I had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that my last attempt was a decided 
failure. 

“Write a blood and thunder novel,” said 
Hettie, coolly. 

I felt myself insulted, and scarcely deigned 
to answer; but my energetic friend talked so 
eloquently of “large print,” “wide margins,” 
“plenty of capitals,” “heroines with long hair,” 
“mysteriousIndians,” “Bowie-knives,” “thun¬ 
der-storms,” etc., etc., that I became fairly 
wrought up, and quite agreed with Hettie that 
this would be the easiest thing I had tried yet. 
Such a novel could almost be written out in a 
day, if one were in the proper frame. 


That evening, we had our first radishes for 
tea; and as I have a weakness for radishes, this 
may account for the hideous, troubled dreams 
with which I was afflicted at night. They 
helped me on wonderfully, though, with my 
novel; and the next day I sat bravely down to 
the first chapter—in which a husband and 
father became a raving maniac from jealousy, 
murdered his own child, and drove his young 
wife forth to begin her wanderings through 
the world. Could anything possibly be more 
“thrilling?” I was almoct in love with the 
horrors I had created, and worked in a sort of 
frenzy, until, at the end of a week, the first 
rough copy was completed. 

It was much tamer to write it out again; but 
Hettie was in a perfect state of rapture with 
the opening chapters—said it was just the thing 
to take with the class of people who read such 
books, and prophesied that I was now on the 
high road to fortune. I lingered affectionately 
over the neatly-written pages as I copied them 
off; and finally despatched the work in a very 
hopeful frame of mind. 

In the course of three or four days, I received 
a polite letter, informing me that my story 
lacked at least one-third of the required length 
of their publications; and that it was of too 
domestic a nature to meet the taste of their 
readers. 

“Domestic!”* In spite of my disappointment 
; I laughed aloud. If that were their idea of 
; domestic life, I pitied their wives. 

These disappointments only made me more 
; determined. Hettie had met with the moBt ex- 
: asperating encouragement. She had written 
! to a publisher describing the plan of her work; 
and he had returned answer that, if the execu¬ 
tion suited him as well as the plan, he would 
be glad to undertake it. Somebody says in 
Homer, (I’m sure I don’t know who,) 

M My own great mind 

I then consulted 

i and though, for a time, it seemed like calling 
| spirits from the vasty deep, I fully resolved to 
perfect some plan, and accomplish it without 
; consulting Hettie. 

Fortune favored me that very day, by put¬ 
ting an advertisement in my hand;/Although, 
j; after that experience of “pointing on glass,” I 
;! felt rather shy of advertisements. This one 
■; said, that “an editor would like the assistance 
j; of a well-educated lady, accustomed to writing, 
Iona periodical of unexceptionable reputation;” 
;! promised liberal terms, and requested commu- 
| nications from competent persons, addressed to 
I «a. W.-Building.” 
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•The situation of the-Building was more 

than respectable—the purposes to which it 
was devoted widely known and approved; and, 
although I shrank from even a business com¬ 
munication with a perfect stranger, I felt that, 
here at least, I knew the ground upon which I 
was treading. This was my first attempt at 
anything of the kind; and I wrote, of course, 
several notes before I produced one that satis¬ 
fied me; but, finally, I managed to tell “A. 
W.” that a lady of some experience in writing 
would like to undertake the work in question, 
provided we could enter into satisfactory ar¬ 
rangements, and gave him my address. 

I received a speedy invitation to call at 
No. —, in the building abovementioned; and 
I scarcely knew which feeling predominated, 
hopeful expectation of success, or terror at the 
ordeal before me. To go alone in quest of an 
entire stranger, and that stramger a man, was 
decidedly formidable. Hettie Briggs had left 
the city on a two weeks’ visit, even were I dis¬ 
posed to break my silent vow of keeping my 
own counsel; and auntie was not to be thought 
of. 

I spent an entire day in weighing the matter 
—quite unlike my usual proceeding—and then 
found myself just where I had been in the 
morning; fully alive to the consciousness that 
it was just tho most disagreeable business that 
could possibly bo undertaken, but that no other 
avenue was likely to present itself by which I 
could accomplish my ends. Then the pleasure 
of surprising Hettie on her return, if I met with 
success, (and I felt almost sure that I would,) 
to say nothing of auntie I 

This decided me; and I tremblingly arrayed 
myself in a blue-and-white suit that was con¬ 
sidered especially becoming; but which repre¬ 
sented to me so many tedious yards of scallop¬ 
ing and eyeletting, that I did not take the 
pleasure in it I otherwise would. How much 
more elevating and satisfactory constant em¬ 
ployment for my pen* would be! 

I knew when I laughingly kissed auntie, and 
told her that I was going to seek my fortune, 
she looked wistfully after me with the feeling 
that it was the positive duty of some prince in 
disguise tt> cross my path, and fall in love with 
me. Her dear eyes said it; but I saucily thought 
that it would be far more delightful to carve 
out my own fortune. 

I was not very strong, and all that unappre¬ 
ciated toil of mine had worked the season along 
into June. The pavements were hot and dusty, 
and green branches flickered before my eyes 
with tantalizing dreams of rural freshness and j 


peace that could not be realized. I was an in¬ 
veterate dreamer, as well to myself as on paper; 
and even the uneasy omnibus, in which I rode 
for a mile, did not shake the enthusiasm out of 
me on that most summer-y afternoon. 

But when the vehicle deposited me on a 
corner, and my feet, unsteady from the long, 
jolting ride, turned tremblingly down the busy 
street, I experienced all the well-known emo¬ 
tions of a visit to the dentist. Stairs again, of 
course; and I felt scarcely equal to the effort 
of mounting them. 

The door of No.— stood wide open; and I 
found myself in the presence of an iron-gray 
man, a woman in a green veil, and a quantity 
of books and papers. A gentleman, with an 
exceedingly nice face, was looking over some 
prints at the farther end of the room; and I felt 
sorry that he did not Beem to be the one with 
whom I had to do.' The iron-gray man looked 
as though he would have been surprised at my 
entrance, if he had ever been in the habit of 
indulging in anything of the kind; and I did 
not think the gentleman with the pictures saw 
me at all. 

The green-veiled woman was taking her de¬ 
parture, evidently in disappointment ; and I 
sank into the nearest chair, and gasped out 
something about “advertisement.” The man 
looked puzzled, and I then reminded him of 
my note and name. 

He smiled, showing a set of fine teeth that 
quite illuminated his face, and replied politely, 
“Excuse me for saying that I expect*! to see 
in “Miss Romer” a lady better calculated-” 

I felt the color coming into my face, as I ex¬ 
claimed nervously, “I havo been in the habit 
of writing for publications, and if you will show 
me one of your periodicals, 1 think 1 can pro¬ 
mise to give satisfaction.” 

“With pleasure,” said he, kindly, as he 
handed me a pamphlet that opened with an 
article of ten pages on “8oberism,” (whatever 
that may be,) and was written in an unknown 
tongue. My heart sank within me at the aspect 
of this bewildering work; but the proprietor 
kindly explained that ho judged, from my ap¬ 
pearance, it would not be agreeable to me to 
spend several hours a day at the office, revising 
MSS., and correcting proofs—and this was the 
nature of the duties required in an assistant. 

I sat there perfectly quiet, pondering over 
my fresh disappointment, and feeling bitterly 
the utter hopelessness of all future attempts. I 
had not strength tc rise; but I whispered, “A 
glass of water, please,” and most inconveniently 
fainted. 
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I opened my eyes to find myself extended on 
the green morocco-covered lounge, and the 
nice-looking gentleman bending over me. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said he, pleasantly, 
“we are not strangers in reality. There is 
some connection of the families, which I will 
explain to your aunt. Let me get a carriage 
now and take you home.” 

I had noticed his start at the mention of my 
name; but this seemed almost like a chapter of 
romance. 

It took some little time to convince auntie 
that I was quite sound in limb, after the extra¬ 
ordinary step of driving to the door in a first- 
class hackney-coach; but this point thoroughly 
established, and my adventure partly related, 
(to her intense astonishment and disapproba¬ 
tion,) she naturally turned to my escort with 
thanks and apologies. 

“Perhaps,” he replied, somewhat sadly, “you 
will not feel so well-disposed toward me when 
you hear that I bear the name of Edward Blos¬ 
somford.” 

“His son?” interrogated my aunt, drawing 
herself up stiffly. 

For answer, he pointed to the deep crape hat¬ 
band that told of late bereavement; and feeling 
that they could get along better without me, I 
slipped into our little sleeping-room. 

Auntie told me all about it afterward; and 
my amazement was so extreme, that I scarcely 
thought to congratulate her or mysolf. I do 
not know when I have seen the dear woman so 
excited. 

“I could not help being rather distant at 
first,” said she; “and when he spoke of his 
father, it was with difficulty I could refrain 
from telling him what a close-fisted, get-all- 
you-can, and keep-all-you-get, old sharper he 
was; but this Edward Blossomford really ap¬ 
pears to be a man of deep feeling, and the most 
delicate sense of justice. It seems that his 
father took great pride in boasting of his 
triumph over our family in that abominable 
law-suit; but he, himself, always doubted their 
right to the Bayhurst property; and after the 
old man’s death, which put him in entire pos¬ 
session of it, as he is an only child, he examined, 
carefully into the case, and became convinced 
that he held what was not wholly his. He says 
that we are fully entitled to half —including the 
old homestead, for which I have so often Bighed 
—and nobly insists upon our taking at once 
what lawfully belongs to us. 

“ He says that, as soon as his mind was made 
up on this point, he lost no opportunity of seek¬ 
ing the remaining heirs, who wer • compre¬ 


hended, he was told, in an aunt and niece. It 
seems that he was present with that editor 
friend of his when a queer note from you was 
received, mentioning your name. Oh, Marga¬ 
ret ! how could you undertake such a thing 
without consulting me?” 

“Don’t say a word, auntie,” I replied. “If I 
had consulted you, you would have forbidden 
my doing it; and if I had not done it, we would 
/iot have come into possession of our fortune. 
So, go on, please.” 

“Mr. Blossomford immediately concluded 
that it was the aunt who was desirous of assist¬ 
ing his friend in his literary labors, and re¬ 
solved to be present at the interview. He 
described their great surprise, and something 
more, (I shall not tell you what it was—I know 
it was all owing to that blue dress,) when your 
young ladyship beamed upon their vision; and 
he thought it particularly obliging of you to 
faint, and place him under the necessity of con¬ 
veying you home. So, there is the whole story 
in a condensed form; and I must say that, 
although Mr. Edward Blossomford has only 
performed a simple act of justice, I admire him 
very much for it—for very few men are willing 
to do that.” 

I was in a bewildered dream—the most pro¬ 
minent feature of which was, Mr. Blossomford 
figuring as the hero of a three-volume novel; 
but when auntie spoke of our going to Bay¬ 
hurst, I began'to realize what it was to come 
into possession of a fortune. A fine house, with 
lawn and grounds, and servants, and horses— 
what perfect felicity] I was so glad, too, that 
Mr. Blossomford would still be rich, in spite of 
his goodness tonus; and when auntie put on her 
very best dress for every-day wear, it seemed 
more and more like reality. 

Of course, I flew .to Hettie with the news as 
soon as she returned, and she was properly sur¬ 
prised and delighted; but I eould not help no¬ 
ticing the very frequent mention of a “Mr. 
Wendover” in her remarks, until I finally ques¬ 
tioned her about him. 

Hettie colored a little. “Oh! hadn’t she 
mentioned him to me? She had met him be¬ 
fore, but they had become much better ac¬ 
quainted during this visit.” 

Just then| I noticed the flash of a diamond 
on her fourth finger. “What has become of 
the gardening-book?” I asked, abruptly. 

Mr. Wendover had very kindly taken it in 
hand, and fully expected to get it published. 

“Nothing more to be said,” I remarked, as I 
rose to take my leave, “except to ask when you 
intend to commence playing ivy?” 
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OUT OF PRISON.—OUR LAUGHING JEWEL. 


Hettie looked quite embarrassed, and called 
me “a mean girl;” but I ran borne in a very 
amused frame of mind. 

Somewhat later, auntie asked me, rather m- j 
dignantly, in the course of a conYersation be¬ 
tween us, if 1 supposed that Mr. Blossomford 
came so frequently to see her? We were inter-! 


rupted by the appearance of the individual in 
question, who considerately allowed us to get 
settled at Bayhurst before he fully solved my 
doubts on the subject. 

I always insist upon it that I really got auntie 
a fortune, after all; when a certain individual 
never fails to ask if I still want something to i>o ? 


OUT OF-PRISON. 


BT E. A. DABBY. 


Item out the narrow window of my prison wall, 
When, sick of solitude, I can look forth 
Upon a gfeon and sonny spot of earth, 

Whose beauty half-forgotten memories recall, 

Of days when 1 was young and innocent, 

A brook whose pleasant murmurs even here 
Falls soft and soothing upon my ear, 

Like some sweet song that warbles of content, 

Glides through a tiny mead of deepest green; 

Its banks are fringed with willows, that keep time 
With zephyr like an undulating rhyme. 

My eyes grew moist while gazing on the scene; 

For, lying in my father’s fields, before 
My bed-room window, was a spot so near 
Like this that holds my vision spell-bound here, 
(With mcek-oyed daisies thickly purpled o’er) 

You’d swear they were the same. The picture grows 
Into my soul until I do forget 
These Btony bounds that are around me set, 

Hoary and grim, and drenched with human woes; 
And I go forth, unmanacled and free 
As winged imagination cleaves the pole, 

Or, at the bidding of the living soul, 

Sweeps, like a ligi'tning-flash, across the sea. 

My prison is behind mo, cold and gray; 

Froo ns a bird, and chainlcss as a thought, 

From out the fire of inspiration caught, 

My curbless spirit, spurning this rile clay, 

Goeth where’er it liateth—out from hell; 

Yea, from the very regions of desp5lr, 

Whcro Unto and Fear, crouching together, lair, 
Holding the curst abode benoath their spell. 

Whatso of God is in me, grows apace; 

The devils that are tugging at my feet, 

To hold me down for fear that Fate will cheat 
Their holiish'mawa, and bear me into space, 


I shake off spurnlngly, and boldly soar 
Where Lethean waters fill me with a calm. 

And sweet forgetfulness affords a balm 
To sorrows, that will haunt me evermore. 

What now are prison walls and ban to mo? 

They held me for another’s crime; but here 
Their horrors can no longer thrill with fear, 

For God is gracious, and my soul is free. 

Out here, where human shadows are unknown, 

And silence reigns around me like a dream, 

With a soft sympathy that is supreme, 

Where comfort falleth from the Great White Throne^ 
The cold, material world, I do forget, * . 

And in God’s image stand erect, maintained 
By Truth’s immortal arm, my hand uustainod, 

The seal of peace upon my spirit set. 

Tho jaundiced eyes of Jealousy, that glared 
Bo fiendishly upon me, have no power 
To mar the peace of this thrioe blessed hour, 

Or tear the heart-strings that their lightnings bared. 
The sharp, gaunt fingers, clutching at my heart, 

By fiends incarnate, devilishly inspired, 

And by the worst of hellish passions fired. 

To rend my soul’s most sacred colls apart, 

Are impotent to reach me hero. No moro 
Fettered with chains that diabolic Hate 
Bound me withal, 1 soar above my fate, 

E’en to the margin of the Crystal Shore. 

By the remembrance of the blissful days, 

When innocence mado life so beautiful, 

The burning sense of injury grows dull. 

And* I can thread what was so wild a maze. 

Tho light divine, that gilds the place I tread, 

Melts my hard heart, so that I pray for those 
Whoso fiendish nets bos covered me with woes, 
Asking for God’s boat blessings on their head. 


OUR LAUGHING JEWEL. 


B 7 P. H. PETKBS. 


8he’b gleeful—“our Hettie”—there’s none so gay, 
With her sportive tricks, and her mirthful way, 
And her laughter gives thrills of delight; 

Hor clear voice ringing, 

Her merry singing, 

Gives joy to tho heart—-old sorrows despite. 
Bright is her dark eye, ’witching her smile, 
Thrillingly sweet is her silvery laugh. 

And her caresses sorrows beguile-r 
Worth to the heart more than worlds, by halt 


She’s pretty—“ our Hettie”—there’s none so fhir, 
With her rosy cheeks and her silken hair; 

And the nymphs love to trip by her side. 

Hor bright eyes glisten, 

Her quick ears listen,. 

As her merry laughter the winds do ride. 
Bright is her dark eye, ’witching her smile, 
Thrillingly sweet is her silvery laugh. 

And her caresses sorrows beguile— 

Worth to the heart more than worlds, by halfi 
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POOR AND PROUD. 


BT MBS. MARY V. SPBHCBB. 


“I’m afraid we can’t go to Saratoga this sum¬ 
mer,” said Mrs. Whitby, to her eldest daughter, 
a stylish-looking girl of nineteen. “I hare 
pinched and skimped in every possible way, 
and yet I can hardly make both ends meet.” 

“But what will everybody say of us?” an¬ 
swered the daughter. 

“Very true,” replied the mother. 

So they went to Saratoga. By what strategy 
it was effected, we cannot pretend to tell 
Some people have a way of cutting down their 
servants’ wages, and of haggling with a seam¬ 
stress about the price of a day’s work; and Mrs. 
Whitby was one of these. It was by what she 
called economy, but plain people call meanness, 
that she saved the money for her summer-trip. 

The day had been fixed for their departure, 
and the elder daughter had begun to pack her 
trunk, when Mrs. Whitby came into the room, 
with an open letter in her hand, and dismay 
written on her countenance. 

“You might as well put your things back in 
their drawers,” said the mother. “Here is a 
letter from your aunt Ellen. She is sick, and 
out of work as well as out of money, she says. 
I declare it’s too provoking. She has always 
been a burden to the family. She might have 
married when she was young; and then your 
father wouldn’t have had to support her, as he 
has had to do, half the time. There was old Mr. 
Smith was dying for her, when she was your 
age, and still pretty. But, with her ridiculous 
notions about love, and similarity of tastes, she 
refused him; and now, without a penny, would 
starve, if it wasn’t for us. And, goodness knows, 
we’ve enough to do to take care of ourselves.” 

“But, ma, we can’t give up Saratoga,” said 
the daughter. “We should never be able to 
hold up our heads again, if we do. People will 
suspect the truth. We’ve talked too much about 
it to stay at home. Besides; I told Dr. Burnet 
we were going; and he said at once that he’d 
meet us there.” And she looked quite conscious. 

For Dr. Burnet was no antiquated phy¬ 
sician, with a gray poll and a gold-headed cane, 
but a handsome young man, just entering his 
profession, and the inheritor of a competent 
fortune. All the girls in the Whitby set, 
declared him “a lore of a man.” He was, in 
reality, very much more than this silly term 


implied, having first-rate abilities, a high sense 
of honor, and a manly character. The pretty 
face of Mias Whitby had pleased him; and he 
had been showing her considerable attention 
lately. 

“That alters the case,” said the mother, de¬ 
cidedly. “Your aunt must get somebody else 
to help her. She’s no right, either, to ask ns; 
we’ve already done enough for her. Besides, 
she’ll get sewing again, if she looks out sharp 
for it. Of course, it won’t do to sit with her 
hands folded. I wonder what would become of 
us aU, if I did it?” 

Sq they went to Saratoga. To have seen the 
Whitbys at Congress Hall, a stranger would 
have thought they had not a care on earth. 
Little did people there imagine the shifts to 
which Mrs. Whitby had been driven, in order 
to raise funds for this expedition. 

Meantime, Dr. Burnet was hurrying through 
his engagements, so that he might follow a cer¬ 
tain pretty face to Saratoga. He was not one 
to neglect a duty, however; hence, while one or 
two patients continued so ill, he could not per¬ 
suade himself that it was right to leave. But 
one day, after watching a little boy through a 
dangerous illness, he was drawing on 1ub gloves 
at his final visit, when the mother spoke. 

“I wish, doctor, if you could, you would go 
up stairs and see a sick lady. She has lodged 
in our front attic these two last years; you 
know we let part of our house out to lodgers/ 
She’s a real lady, too, and has rich relations.” 

“Rich relations!” said the doctor, “and she 
living in a garret!” 

“Well, they live in good style, and pretend 
to be somebody. But they let her starve almost. 
She’s been out of work for a long time; the 
sewing-machines, you know, make it hard for 
people that live by the needle; and now, I fear, 
she is really sick.” 

“Have these relations been applied to?” 

“Oh! yes. She sent, I know, just before they 
went to Saratoga. She wsb too sick to go her¬ 
self, so she wrote a note, and got my eldest boy • 
to take it. But her sister-in-law wrote word 
back that they’d enough to do to take care of 
themselves.” 

“Yet thejr had money, it seems, to go to 
Saratoga.” 
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RE8URG AM. 


“That’s^ust it. # If they were starving them- 
selves, there might be some excuse. But people 
that can afford to go to Saratoga, can surely 
afford to help a relation. I don’t believe Miss 
Whitby has had anything* to eat for a week, ex- 
oept what I’ve sent up to her.” 

“What name did you say?” asked the doctor, 
a strange feeling coming over him. 

“Whitby. She’s an own sister to Lawyer 
Whitby, who has the pretty daughter.” 

“I will go up,” said the doctor. “As you 
Bay, I may do some good.” 

Half an hour later, aB the doctor again drew 
on his gloves, he paused on the stoop, to say 
to the woman of the house, 

“She is in the last stages of consumption. I 
oan do nothing for her, except to alleviate pain. 
I will send some medicine here directly, and 
will depend on your kind promise to see a little 
to her. To-morrow I will come again.” 

“Good heavens!” said the dootor, to himself, 
as he rode away, “ what an escape I have made. 
To think that there should be such people in 
the world. Poor and proud I Poor and proud! 
That, I suppose, is the whole story. To keep 
np appearances, they let their own flesh and 
blood die of starvation. The last time I made 
a morning call at the Whitbys, Miss Clara was 
sitting in the drawing-room, in costly Blippers 
and morning-dress, dawdling over a novel. 
What shams they are! It is clear, too, that the 
heartless indifference of her relations is hasten¬ 
ing this poor old creature’s death.” 

Dr. Burnet did not go to Saratoga. The 
Whitbys wondered why, and still hoped he 
would come, till, at lost, their time was up, 
and they were forced to go home. But, when 


there, the mystery was explained. A note was 
found on the table, which had been left there 
that day, announcing the death of their aunt. 
The note was in the hand-writing of Dr. Burnet. 
A Rule inquiry revealed to the Whitbys that 
the doctor had supported the invalid during 
the last month of her existence, and even made 
arrangements for her burial, “unless,” as the 
note said, in conclusion, “Mr. Whitby, as the 
nearest relative, would prefer assuming direc¬ 
tion of the sad ceremonies.” 

No explanation that could be made would 
satisfy, they saw, the doctor. So they did not 
attempt it. But Mr. Whitby paid the under¬ 
taker’s bill, and forwarded a check to Dr. 
Burnet, in a formal note, for “professional 
services.” The check was returned in a blank 
envelope. 

Dr. Burnet is now married. He first met his 
wife, we happen to know, in the house of a poor 
family, where the Bame common humanity had 
led them both. He met her there several times, 
and had fallen in love with her before he knew 
her name. At last Bhe passed him one day in 
one of the stateliest equipages of the city. But 
he married Helen Wakefield, not for her for¬ 
tune, but for her accomplishments and worth. 

This was many years ago. As for Miss 
Whitby, she is still unmarried. She was always 
aliUlefast; but she is faster than ever now. 
An old visitant at Saratoga, who had been 
abroad for seven years, went there last summer 
and saw her. 

“Why there’s Miss Whitby,” he said, “still 
in the market. She was on hand when I left, 
and she’s on hand still. After all, these fast 
girl’s don’t get husbands.” 


RESURGAM. 

BT HARRIBT BENEDICT. 


Ax* first the sunbeams softly Call, 

Across the lonely church-yard mould; 

And then the shadows rest o’er all— 

Rest o’er the tombstone white and cold. 

Thus come, by turns, the light and shade; 

Thus go the changing day and night. 

Above tho grassy mound they made, 

And the closed eyes, that once were bright. - 

’Twos long ago they laid her there, 

Her white hands folded on her breast; 

And on her forehead, cold and fair, 

The seal of everlasting rest. 

Oh, Death I thy withering hand is laid; 

Oft on earth’s fairest, sweetest flowers; 

O’er many a home doth loll a shade; 

Bat none more deep than recta on ours. 


Yet, as the sower seed doth fling 
Within the earth, in Autumn hours, 

In faith undoubting, that tho Spring 
Will bless his toil with fruit and flowers; 
80 , grave, in silence dark and dumb, 

We laid onr treasure in thy dust, 
Awaiting till the nufrn shall oome. 

When earth shall render up her trust. 

Sweet hope, to cheer our darkened day, 
Till comes its twilight, calm and blest, 
And wearied wanderers on life’s way, 

We go to share her peaceful rest; 

Till as the Spring in brightness wakes, 
From dreary Winter’s cold and gloom, 
O'er us the etornal morning breaks, 

The resurrection from the tomb. 
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THE SOLDIER'S ORPHANS. 


VT «*«. ANN S. BTEPHe’nB. 

[Botcred, according to Act of Congrou, fn the ymr I860, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Olerlt’e Office of the District 
Court of the United States, lor the Southern District of Mew York.] 

OOKTHOHD from paob 146. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Twice Anna Burns had changed her costume, 
first to satisfy Mrs. Savage, that it would be all 
that she desired for the Ivanhoe tableaux; and 
again, that no detail of poverty should be want¬ 
ing to that picture which, alas! has been so 
often duplicated in real life, “The Soldier’s 
Destitute Family.” As she was putting on a 
Jewish garment a second, time, in the little 
drawing-room, a rather heavy hand was laid 
on her shoulder, and a voice that made her 
start, from the deep tragedy of its tones, sounded 
in her ear. 

“Are you the young person?” 

“I—I- What young person?” faltered 

Anna, turning crimson under the touch of that 
hand. 

“Mrs. Savage has a dependent, or protege, 
here, who is to stand in the Ivanhoe picture. 
Are you that person ?” 

Anna turned suddenly and looked her tor¬ 
mentor in the face. She was a tall, angular 
person, with a complexion that seemed washed 
out and redyed, pale blue eyes, full of impatient 
ferocity, and a mouth that was perpetually in 
motion. 

“Are you that person?” she repeated, giving 
the shoulder she pressed a slight shake. 

“I came here at.the request of Mrs. Savage, 
if that is what you wish to know,” answered 
Anna Burns, stepping hack with a gesture of 
offended pride. 

“And you are her Rebecca?” answered Miss 
Elisa Halstead, shaking out her laced handker¬ 
chief, and inhaling the perfume which it gave 
forth with a proud elevation of the head. “So 
•he is determined to monopolize everything. 
Has Miss Georgians Halstead arrived yet?” 

“I do not know the lady. ” 

“Not know her, and she is to be your foil— 
your rival. When you go off the stage she will 
come on, robed in azure velvet, crowned with 

pearlB—my pearls; while I-but never mind, 

there is blood in my veins which can protect 
itcelf. Oh! here she comes. Say nothing; be 
•ccret as the grave! You will see! You will 


see!” Miss Halstead put one long finger to her 
lips, and glided backward out of the room just 
as Georgians Halstead came in by a side en¬ 
trance. 

For a moment these two young girls stood 
looking at each other, one with a rosy blush on 
her cheeks and a smile on her lips; the other 
shy, pale, and shrinking. She felt like an in¬ 
truder there. 

Georgians was the first to speak. 

“I suppose, from that dress, that you are 
Miss Burns,” she said, with graceful cordiality. 
“There is no one here to introduce us; but I 
am Miss Halstead, as the dear, delicate, stupid 
Rowena, who is to get Ivanhoe away from you.” 

A flush of scarlet came over Georgiana’s face, 
as she became conscious of her own light speech, 
and felt the strange look which Anna turned' 
unconsciously, upon her; but she turned this 
embarrassment off with a sweet laugh; and 
throwing aside her velvet sacque, stood out in 
the dim room a picture in herself. 

“How beautifully you are dressed,” she said, 
scanning Anna’s costume with an admiring 
glance. “That crimson velvet tunic, with its 
warmth and depth of color, has singular rich¬ 
ness. And the diamond necklace, how the light 
quivers over it. Upon my word, Madam Savage 
has exhibited a taste for once. The whole 
effect is wonderful.” 

“It is her taste; I had nothing to do with it,” 
said Anna, glancing at her own loveliness in 
the glass. “The diamond necklace, if it is 
diamonds, belongs to her. Indeed, I scarcely 
know myself in this dress or place.” 

“But I hope to know you, and intimately, 
some day,” answered Georgians, with prompt 
admiration. “But here comes the madam, with 
a* train of committee-ladies, ready to give us 
inspection. Don’t let them change_a fold of 
that turban, or a single thing about you. Re¬ 
member, those who have the least taste will be 
the first to interfere.” 

“Here they are all ready, and looking so 
lovely,” cried Mrs. Savage, sweeping into the 
room, followed olose by half a dozen associates, 
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whose silken dresses rustled sumptuously as 
they moved. Isn’t she perfect, dear child? 
But when is she otherwise?” 

Here Mrs. Savage stooped and kissed Geor¬ 
gians ’b white neck with a glow of natural fond¬ 
ness, which the girl felt in her heart of hearts, 
and became radiant at ence. 

“And Miss Bums, too. How completely she 
has followed out my idea. Isn’t she the most 
fascinating little Jewess that ever lived? Ah! 
are they ready? Come, Georgie, child, you are 
wanted. Ladies, hurry back to your seats. I 
would not have you lose this tableau for any¬ 
thing.” 

A little storm of exclamations followed this 
speech. Then the silks began to rustle vio¬ 
lently again, while the committee made a rush, 
and, with a confusion of whispers, diffused itself 
in the audience, which was soon enveloped in 
darkness. A bell tinkled; the dark curtain 
swept back, and through a screen of rose- 
colored gauze Ivanhoe and Rowena were seen 
surrounded with rich draperies, heavy carv¬ 
ings, and all the appointments of a feudal pic¬ 
ture. Rowena was looking down overpowered 
by the love-light in Ivanhoe’s glance; a soft 
rosy bloom lay on her cheek; a smile hovered 
about her lips; no flower ever drooped more 
modestly in the sunshine that brightened it. 
The young creature did not move, but you could 
see the slow heave and fall of her bosom. There 
was no acting there; the presenoe of love, pure 
and vital, made itself felt, though it might not 
have been thoroughly understood. Ivanhoe 
gazed down upon her with admiration, and it 
may be that more tender feelings called forth 
the bright smile on his face. But young Savage 
was thinking of the character he was to main¬ 
tain—she was thinking only of him. A single 
minute this noble picture defined itself before 
the crowd; then the curtain fell, and all was 
dark again. 

The tableau was one which had been de¬ 
signed to repeat itself by a change of posi¬ 
tion in the characters, while the applause was 
loudest; and young Savage stood behind the 
curtain holding Georgie’s hand, while he de¬ 
scribed the position she was to assume, a rather 
impatient voice from behind the scenes called 
for Miss Halstead. The young lady, who wa's 
blushing and shrinking under the careless 
touch of his hand, ran out, and found one of 
the servant girl’s in attendance, who said that 
she must come at once and speak with Mrs. 
Savage before the curtain rose again. 

Georgie followed the girl in haste, and the 
moment she disappeared, a figure came out 


from one of the dark corners and entered upon 
the stage, which was but dimly lighted from 
behind the scenes. Savage saw the glitter of 
her dress, and without looking closer spoke in 
eager haste. 

“Just in time. They are getting impatient. 
There, stand there, with your head averted, as 
we arranged it: now your hand.” 

Savage dropped on one knee as he spoke, 
took the hand which dropped lovingly into his, 
and lifted his fine eyes to the but half averted 
face. A start, which brought him half up from 
his knees; a quick ringing of the bell, and 
every face in the audience was turned in 
amazement on Miss Elisa Halstead, whose tall, 
gaunt form was arrayed in blue satin, sur¬ 
mounted by a tunic of maise-colored velvet. A 
band of pointed gold girding her head like a 
coronet, and frefm under it flowed out a mass 
of dull brown curlB, wonderful to behold. Her 
head was turned aside; one hand was half up¬ 
lifted, as if to conceal the blushes that lay im¬ 
movable on her cheeks, and a simper, which 
had a dash of malicious triumph \n it, gave 
disagreeable life to her face. 

Young Savage had sunk back to his lover¬ 
like position as the bell rang, and went through 
his part with a hot flush on his cheek, and a 
quick sense of the ridiculous position jie filled 
quivering around his handsome mouth. But 
though master of himself, he heard the bell 
ring with a sense of infinite relief, and in¬ 
stantly sprang up, uttering what I am afraid 
would have been a very naughty exclamation 
had it been allowed to go beyond his breath. 

“Ah! I thought you would be surprised,” 
cried Miss Eliza, beaming upon him in the 
twilight of the Btage. “Believe me, dear Mr. 
Savage, I never suspected that you had any* 
share in the conspiracy to keep me in the 
shade. But I have defeated them for once; 
and I saw by that flush on your cheek how 
completely you triumphed with me.” 

Savage struggled to keep from laughing, and 
submitted to the pressure which Eliza gave his 
hand between her two palms with becoming 
philosophy. 

“I suppose they will expect us to give plaoe 
to the next tableau,” he said, quietly releasing 
his hand. “This way, if you are going to the 
dressing-room. ” 

Miss Eliza took his arm, and marohed 
triumphantly off the platform. At the first 
step she met Georgians coming back breath¬ 
less. 

“It is over,” said Miss Eliza, solemnly; “the 
evil machinations of my enemies has, for once. 
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been defeated; tell Mrs. Savage and her crew : 
this, with my compliments. The audience out j 
yonder can tell you that, for once, they have 
seen a genuine tableau, truthful, artistio, rich ; | 
in passionate silence. Mr. Savage here can tell 
you how it was received with touching and in- :; 
tense stillness; then a ripple of admiration, ; 
then a buz of admiring ouriosity. We came ; 
away to avoid the outburst of enthusiasm which ; 
was no doubt overwhelming.’ 1 

“What is this about? What does it all mean?” j: 
said Oeorgiana, bewildered. “Am I too late? 
After all, it seems that no one really sent for | 
me.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Miss Eliza, wifh a toss ; 
of the head. “ Have you just found that out?” ; j 

“The tableau is over,” said young Savage, 
laughing in spite of himself. “Miss Halstead 
has honored mo by taking your place.” 

Georgiana was dumb with angry astonish- 
ment; a hood of scarlet rushed over her face and ! 
neck. She even clenched her little hand, and, 
for once, made a fist of it that would have done 
great credit to a belligerent child ten years old. ; 
Then she burst into a laugh, musical as a gush j: 
of bird-songs in April. 

“You didn't do that, Mies Eliza. Oh! it is 
too, too delicious. Savage on his knees, you—” jj 

Again she burst forth into a musical riot of 
laughter, while Eliza stood before her frowning ;j 
terribly. I am afraid Savage joined her; but :j 
the two voices harmonized so well that Miss 
Eliza never was quite certain. 

“Georgiana Halstead, I hate you!” she cried, : 
with a -sweep of. the right arm. 

“I—l can’t help it,” pouted the young girl, I 
pressing a hand hard against her lips; “tho| 
whole thing is so comical. What will Mrs. ;; 
Savage say?” 

Georgiana might well ask, for Mrs. Savago j 
had been in front, and sat aghast during the 
whole performance, which only lasted a few 
minutes. After which she went into something ; 
as near rage as well-bred women permit them- ;j 
selves; and absolutely tore a handkerchief made 
of gossamer and lace into more pieces than she > 
would have liked to confess even to herself. A 
half suppressed giggle, which came from that ; 
portion of the room where the committee was ; 
clustered, brought the proud lady to her com- 
posure; and leaning toward her most inveterate : 
rival, she whispered confidently, 

“It went off tolerably, after all, just as I ex- j 
pected.” 

“Oh!” said the lady rival, smiling sweetly, j; 
“then you arranged it.” 

“Georgiana Halstead was so kind. It quite ■ 


annoyed her to have Miss Halstead cut out 
so entirely. Such a lovely disposition. Then 
there is great power in contrast, you know; and 
my young fHend, who comes next, is directly 
opposite to Miss Halstead. Contrast, contrast, 
my dear, is everything. You’ll see that I am 
right. How splendidly Savage bore himself. 
But I knew that we could trust to him.” ^ 

During this long speech, the lady to whom 
Mrs. Savage addressed herself, took an occa¬ 
sion to whisper to her next neighbor, who 
bent toward the person who Bat next her; this 
swelled into a buz, which ran through the com¬ 
mittee, and beyond it, checking all laughter as 
it went. 

Then Mrs. Savage rose with dignity and went 
back of the scenes, rustling her silks like a 
green bay-tree, and biting her lips till they 
glowed like ripe cherries. She met Miss Hal¬ 
stead sailing majestically toward her carriage, 
still clinging to the arm of young Savage with 
desperate pertinacity. 

“Here comes your mother, Bir, my bitterest 
enemy. As a defenceless female, I claim your 
protection,” cried that lady, pausing suddenly, 
and clasping both hands over his arm as Mrs. 
Savage came up. 

“My dear Miss Halstead, how beautiftiliy 
you did it. I came at once to thank you. For¬ 
tunate, wasn’t it, that my messenger overtook 
you?” 

Mrs. Savage said this, smiling blandly, and 
with her gloved hand held forth with a cor¬ 
diality perfectly irresistible. 

“Messenger, Mrs. Savage,” said Eliza Hal¬ 
stead, drawing herself up with an Elizabethian 
air. “ I do not understandJ” 

“Not understand, and yet acted the part so 
well. Oh, Miss Halstead!” 

Eliza Halstead was eccentric and headstrong, 
but she was not quite a fool. In fact, few people 
possessed so much low cunning. She had all 
the craft and calculation of a lunatic, without 
being absolutely crazy. It flashed across her 
mind instantly that she would do well to aocept 
at once the doubtful invitation hinted at, and 
thus escape the odium of a rude intrusion. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Savage, you are so good,” 
she cried, bowing her head, but still keeping 
both hands clasped over that reluctant arm. 
“Still I was but just in time. I am so glad you 
were pleased; Mr. Savage here was delighted.” 

“ The whole thing was charming,” answered 
Mrs. Savage, setting her teeth close and turning 
away. “The ladies are all delighted. Horaoe, 
pray make haste and escort Miss Halstead to 
her carriage, if she must go; the ladies are 
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dying to thank you for this surprise. How 
prettily Qeorgi&na entered into our little con¬ 
spiracy. Good-evening, Miss Halstead; be 
careful and not take cold. Adieu!” 

“What-a charming woman your mother 4s— 
so queenly, so gracious,” whispered Elisa, 
leaning toward her companion. “So mag¬ 
nificently handsome, too. Never in my life did 
I see a son and mother resemble each other so 
much. Thank you, Mr. Savage! thank you! 
If I remember rightly, Rowena gave Ivanhoe 
her hand to kiss—ungloved, I fancy—there, 
this once.” 

Miss Halstead leaned out of the carriage, 
and held forth her hand, beaming gently.upon 
young Savage, who took the hand, pressed it, 
bowed over it, and laid it gently back into Miss 
Halstead’s lap. • 

“I dare not presume! I have not the au¬ 
dacity!” he said. “Adieu! adieu! Believe 
me, I shall never forget this evening!” 

“Oh, heavens! nor 1!” exclaimed Miss Eliza, 
kissing her own hand where he had touched 
it, with infinite relish. “Of all the nights in 
my life this is my fate!” • 

Toung Savage was at a safe distance when 
Miss Eliza uttered this tender truth; but, as 
she declared afterward, “Her soul went with 
him. and joined its home forevermore!” 

As Horace Savage returned, he met Anson 
Gould, a young man about whom all upper- 
tendom raved, as the most splendid creature 
that ever lived; so rich, so distinguished, so 
talented, and so on. 

“Hollo! Gould! what are you doing here, 
wandering about like a lost babe in the woods? 
Searching for my mother, eh?” 

“No,” answered Gould, laughing; “I am in 
seach of what is called the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room. Your mother has booked me for Bois 
Guilbert, with a Rebecca that she promises 
shall be stunning—a Miss Burns. Tell me 
who she is, Savage. I do not remember the 
name in our set.” 

Savage felt a hot glow coming to his cheek. 
His light, off-handed way of mentioning that 
young girl annoyed him exceedingly. 

“Miss Burns is a friend of my mother’s—not 
in society yet, I believe,” he answered, quietly. 
“But I keep you waiting; that is the way to 
your dressing-room.” 

“Gould moved on, and, for the first time, young 
Savage remarked how wonderfully handsome he 
was. I think he congratulated himself somewhat 
by remembering that the Templar was also a 
splendid specimen of a man, and yet Rebecca 
could not be persuaded to love him. Still the 


young gentleman’s spirits became somewhat do. 
pressed from that moment, and, forgetting that 
he had promised to make himself generally 
useful in his mother’s behalf, he crept away 
into a comer of the audience-chamber, and 
there, half of the time in semi-darkness, watched 
the curtain rise and.fall, dismissing each pic¬ 
ture presented with something like angry im¬ 
patience. 

At last the bell sounded with a vim, and the 
audience was all on the alert. The noise of 
more than usual stage preparation had whetted, 
curiosity; and it had been whispered about that * 
something superb was coming, in which Anson 
Gould would be a principal character—Anson 
Gould, the greatest eatch of the season. No 
wonder there was a bus and rustle, as if summer 
insects and summer winds were playing among 
forest-boughs in that portion of the room where 
young ladies most prevailed. 

As I have said, the bell sounded with a vim; 
the curtain swept back, and there was a picture 
worth seeing. Just a little scenery had been 
introduced into the background^ An antique 
window, showing glimpses of a battlement 
beyond, and, poised on this battlement, with 
one foot strained book, ready for a spring, and 
her face turned back, with a gesture of pas¬ 
sionate menace, stood one of the most beauti¬ 
ful girls that eyes ever dwelt upon. She was 
superb in her haughty poise; Buperb in that 
proud outburst of despair which had sent her out 
on that dizzy height, choosing destruction rather 
than dishonor. Her dark eyes, like those of a 
stag at bay, were bent on the kneeling Templar, 
whose face and form would have won the general 
attention from any one less gloriously beautiful 
than that girl. 

Young Savage started to his feet, and leaned 
forward, absorbed. His heart stood still for 
the moment, and a strange feeling of pain came 
upon him. By what right did that man gaze 
upon her with such passionate admiration. It 
was real; the wild love-light in those eyes knew 
no dissembling. Young Gould was his rival— 
yes, his rival! There was no use in attempting to 
deceive himself, he was in love—really in love— 
for the first time in his life—and with whom? 
He remembered that low garret—the old woman 
—the child; and that young creature bending 
with such sad, loving pity over them both. He 
remembered the pile of oyster-shells in the 
chimney-corner, and all the poverty-stricken ✓ 
appointments of the room with a strange thrill 
of passion. His love should lift her out oi 
those depths. Gould should never have an 
opportunity of kneeling to her again, even in 
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the seeming of a picture. But then his mother, 
his proud, aristocratic father—what of them ? 

Mrs. Savage came up to her son where he 
stood, and laid one of her white hands on his 
arm. “Was there ever a success like that?” 
she said, looking back upon the tableau with 
enthusiasm. “It sweeps away that absurd 
scene with the old maid. How did that happen, 
Horace? Don’t tell me now, some of them may 
be listening. Oh! I see you admire this as I 
do. It is the great triumph of the evening.” 

“Mother,” said Horace Savage, rather ab- 
ruptly, “why did you cast Gould in that piece?” 

“In order that you might stand with Geor- 
giana, Horace. I thought you understood,” 
answered Mrs. Savage, a little surprised. 

“Yes, yes, I understand. It was very kind. 
See, they are clamoring for a second sight. I 


don't wonder. How confoundedly handsome 
the fellow is!” 

The curtain was drawn aside, at the demand 
of the audience, and once mere Rebecca was 
seen ready to seek death rather than listen to 
unholy vows, which could only bring dishonor. 
The room was still as death; not a whisper 
sounded; scarcely a breath was drawn. The 
picture was more life-like, more replete with 
silent passion than before; while the breath 
stood still on every lip, and all eyes were turned 
on the beautiful girl, a deadly white settled 
on her face; her lips parted with a cry that 
prolonged itself into a wail of pain that thrilled 
through and through the crowd, and the poor 
creature fell headlong into the darkness, carry¬ 
ing the mock battlements with her. 

(to b* continued.) 


THE CROSS ON THE HILL-SIDE. 

milLillD non THE OEEMAN BT MISS IIILII BENEDICT 


All the vale wu dim with shade, 

Where the crags their shadows throw. 
Hushed in silence lay the night, 

And the stars, their lesser light, 

Paled before the moonbeam’s glow. 

Towering high above the rocks. 

On that nigged mountain-side, 
Shifting shadows o’er It thrown, 
Gleamed the white croes. still and lone, 
In the moonlight glorified. 

Dimly showed the narrow path; 

Darkly o’er it hung the pine; 

But the cliffli had caught the light, 
Changing, shifting through the night, 
Ever resting on the shrine, 

Which, for countless years, had been 
Sacred onto pilgrim feet; 

Over it a glory shone. 


As it stood, in silence lone. 

Where the light and shadow meet. 

Ah! for ages hath It been 
As & type of Heavenly rest, 

To the pilgrim, worn and weary, 
Toiling on his Journey dreary, 

Looking upward, cheered and blest. 

Ancient men, with locks of gray, 
Blessed that sacred symbol white; 
Knights, with ardent zeal o’erflowing, 
To the Saracen land going. 

Watched it fading from their sight. 

Long Its pilgrims have had rest; 

But the cross still stands and shines, 
Where the mountain shadows fall; 
Where, with low, sweet music call, 
Sighing winds among the pines. 


THE ZEPHYR’S MISSION. 

BT IN I LY J. BROWN. 


Bum of the Summer morning, 
Sweet with the breath of flowers; 

I hear thy rustling pinions 
Sweep through my latticed bowers. 

A moment pause ere flitting 
Across the moaning sea; 

A mission of love and pity, 

I fkin would give to thee. 

Far In the burning Southland, 
Kindly, but stranger eyes 

Watch by a bed of anguish, 

Where a youthful sufferer lies. 

Parched are his lips with fever, 

And he sighs, sa his senses roam, 
Vol. XLIX.— 14 


For the cool roae-perfnmed breezes, 

That haunt his Northern home. 

Go, then, sweet breeze of the mountains, 
And shed from thy healing wings, 

The cool breath of New England, 

To calm his murmuring*. 

Go, toy with the chestnut ringlets, 

That o’er his forehead stray; 

And touch his eyelids like kfesM 
Pnom soft lips for awky. 

Then, thbngh hclie at-Death’s threshold, 1 
Weary and faint with path; 

Thy gentle and sweet caresses 
Shall win him to life again. 
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PATTERN FOR A QUILT IN CROCHET AND EMBROIDERY. 


s 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— Knitting cotton, No. 12; crochet ^ same. Work in satin-stitch the leaves and the 
cotton, No. 1G. £ lower part of the buds. The steins, branches, 

This quilt is composed of octagon pieces of \ and veinings are worked in.overcast; the flower 
crochet-work, ornamented with satin-stitch and > and the upper part of the buds in broderie a 
broderie a la minute . The octagons are worked > minute; this last is done by twisting the cotton 
in close double crochet, inserting the needle > tightly round the needle, the needle being 
under both parts of the stitches, in rows, back- ? placed across the petal which is to be worked, 
ward and forward. Make a chain of 26 stitches, \ and the end of cotton coming upon the point of 
and increase at the beginning of each row until \ the needle. The number of times the cotton 
you have 51 stitches; work 25 rows with this < has to be twisted round depends upon the length 
same number of stitches, afterward decrease in < of the petal or leaf. The needle is drawn out 
the same proportion as you increased before. < while the twisted cotton is held down with the 
When the piece is completed, it should be of ? thumb, and laid .across the leaf; the needle is 
the shape of our pattern. No. 2. Trace out the < then inserted once more in the same direction, 
outline of the pattern upon the crochet-work s to form a fresh petal. In the center of the 
with the knitting cotton, and raise it with the s flower work one dot, with a circle of stitches 
218 
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QUILT' FULL SIZE OCT AGO*. 


round it. Each octagon is cflgcd round with 
loops made as follows:—With the crochet cotton 
work 1 slip-stitch in one of the stitches of tlio 
edge; * make 5 chain, miss the last, turn and 
work 1 double, 2 treble, 1 double, 1 slip-stitch 
upon the octagon. Repeat from *. Our illus¬ 
tration shows the number and position of these 
loops. On each of the.four slanting sides the 
octagons are joined one to the other by slipping 
e&ch fxth chain-stitch into the center-stitch of 
one loop of another octagon. This, however, 


J leaves square and triangular spaces empty. 

: These must be filled up with similar loops. The 
! corners of the quilt are finished with two rows 
: of the same. The work is completed by one 
; round formed of loops of nine chain fastened 
by one double-stitch to those of the edge. The 
fringe is tied within the loops of this last round. 

This quilt is one of the handsomest pieces of 
work that can be made in crochet; it may also 
be worked in wool with the sane embroidery, 
or a pattern in cross-stitch. 










simple button-hole stitch, taking cate not to 
stretch, and equally not to draw the same. N<x 
3 is a beautiful pattern to work above either of 
the above described borders. It needs no de- 
scription. 

These veils are now very fashionable. 


Taki the net the required sixe and follow 
the designs, running an embroidery-silk, or 
tne black chenille in and out of the mesh, as 
indicated by the lines. The Btars in No. 2 are 
done by carrying the thread over the mesh 
from a common center. Do the edge in a 
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CAMP-STOOL IN TICKING EMBROIDERY. 


BT MRS. 



We give here a drawing of a Camp-Stool, to 
be done in embroidery on ticking. The ticking, 
which is sold for blinds, is the best to use, be¬ 
cause it is made with stripes of unequal widths. 
To make our directions plain, we also give a 
drawing, reduced, of the embroidery pattern. 
The upper part of this drawing shows the 
stripes of the ticking, before it is embroidered; 
the lower part, after the embroidery has been 
worked on it. 

This ticking, which is in stripes of scarlet, 
white, and black, is usually one yard in width, 
and therefore can be used for a variety of pur¬ 
poses beside the one we have illustrated. The 
Camp-Stool will require only thirteen inohes 
in width, and twenty-four in length; at least, 
this is the general size; but the frames sdme- 
times vary. If the work is to cover a parti¬ 
cular stool, it should be measured before the 
ticking is cut, as it is intended that one of the 
broad scarlet stripes should be in the center. 

Materials. —Berlin, or coarse netting-silk. 
Colors: amber, crimson, black, white, imperial 
blue, Tight and dark green, mauve, and a skein 
each of shaded red and green. 

Six yards of the narrowest black ribbon vel¬ 
vet, and twelve of the next width; also, four 
yards of scarlet velvet, (half an inch in width,) 
six yards of gold braid, a skein of gold twist, 
and a few rows of the smallest chalk beads. 
Walker’s sewing-needle, No. 9, for the beads, 
and a small and large chenille-needle for the 
gold twine and twist. 

The Embroidery. —The palms on the center 
stripe, to begin with. These palms are only 


JANE WEAVER. 


intended to be worked upon the scarlet center 
stripe. The easiest way to draw them is to cut 
the outline in paper, placing it on the scarlet 
stripe, and tracing it round with a pencil; they 
should be about one inch apart. This outline 
should then be worked with black silk in chain- 
stitch, including all the black lines in the palm 
at the right-hand side. When this is finished, 
take the amber silk, and chain-stitch all the 
looped stitches shown in the right-hand palm; 
form the dots by French knots. Then, with 
white silk, make the straight lines, merely pass¬ 
ing a thread perpendicularly. Fill the black 
oval with blue and white stitches. Work a row 
of chain-stitch in blue above the French knots, 
and fill the rest of the palm with long stitches 
of amber, blue, and white. The white beads 
are sewed, at intervals, on the black chain- 
stitches of the outline. 

For the two circles between the pines, stitch 
the outline with itfack silk, and the inner line 
with amber, making a few stitches in each 
circle with mauve and light green. 



For the Second Palm. —Werk the outline In 
black and amber as before; but green, mauve, 
and white, are used in place of the other 
colors. 

The narrowest velvet is placed on each side 
of the scarlet stripe; and on it, cross-stitches of 
alternate gold twist and white silk. The next 
velvet stripe is crossed with amber, the stitches 
being about an inch apart. Between the two 
velvet stripes, the small pattern is formed by 
blue chain-stitches, with a chain-stitch and 
French knot between them, alternately of claret 
and amber. 

The next white stripe is edged with the gold 
braid, caught down with stitcheB of blue across 
it. The fan-shaped pattern on it is formed by 
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A 8EN0RITA BODY. 


overcast stitches on it, worked alternately with 
shaded red and green; the lightest part of the 
silk should not be used. The cross is of mauve 
and black. 

Cover the three black stripes with the broader 
black velvet, and on the first make crosses with 
crimson silk, and a white bead between each; 
the second stripe is crossed with the gold twist; 
and on the third, a white cross and two straight 
threads of crimson, alternately. On the two 
small white stripes between them work a row 
of chain-stitch, in blue for one, and claret for 
the other. 

Work a row of hem-stitch, with blue on the 
narrow scarlet stripe; edge it on both sides 
w’ith the narrowest black velvet, stitched down 
with white beads. 

The Broad White Stripes. —Tack the scar¬ 


let velvet down the center of each, and make 
the crosses on it with two lines of blue silk, 
fastening it with a white bead in the center. 
Edge it with gold braid crossed with black silk; 
this leaves a white stripe on either side of the 
velvet, the first of which should be worked with 
two straight stitches of light green crossed with 
claret, and then the colors reversed. In the 
other white space, the three stitches nearest 
the edge are of dark green, with a French knot 
of amber in the center. The star is of mauve 
and light green, alternately reversing the colors. 

When the. whole is worked, it must be lined 
before fastening it to the frame, for which pur¬ 
pose it is as well to use a piece of the same 
ticking. 

The frame should be ornamented with cord 
and tassels corresponding with the embroidery. 


A SENORITA BODY. 


BT EMILY II. MAY. 



We give, this month, a pattern of a Senorita 
Body, rounded off in the front, and forming a 
large, square Postillion Jacket at the back, and 
a Waistcoat to be worn underneath: the style 
is shown on the two figures above, except that, 
a9 some ladies may not like the square form 
of waistcoat, we have given it with double 
points at the waist, (for which see diagram on 


next page,) which will, we think, be most worn. 
The pattern is for a lady of medium height, 
measuring about 84} inches round the chest. 
We have given the pattern complete, consisting 
of back, side-piece, with its postillion skirt, 
front, sleeve, and the front of waistcoat, which 
is sewn in with the shoulder and side-seams of 
the body. 
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NEW STYLE SONTAG, IN TUNISAN CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 


Materials. —4 02. of white double zephyr; 
4 02 . of gray double zephyr; 3 oz. of white single 
zephyr; 3 oz. of gray Chinchilla; buttons, bone 
or ivory. 

The center of this Sontag is done in ordinary 
Tunisan crochet, (which is the same as the 
Princess Royal Stitch we have so often de¬ 


scribed,) and is composed, alternately, of one 
row white, and one row gray. 

Commence at the front part of the left side, 
and make a chain of 50 stitches with the white 
double wool. Work 6 rows. After the seeond 
row increase at* the commencement of each 
round 8 stitches; (a round means the two rows 
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of work which it takes to complete the Tunisan 
stitch.) At the end of the 1st row of eaoh 
round make one stitch; the 6th row, in conse¬ 
quence, will count 70 stitches. 

From the 7th to the 26th round always in¬ 
crease 2 stitches at the commencement; at the 
same time diminish 2 stitches at the end of 
each round. The number of stitches do not 
vary to the 26th round. In the 27th round 
begin to shape the neck by dropping the last 
20 stitches of the preceding round. In all the 
following rounds always drop the last stitch; 
but increase 2 stitches at the commencement of 
each round. The 32nd round has 57 stitches. 
From the 33rd to the 35th there is no increasing 
or diminishing. This terminates the half of the 
Sontag. 

You make the other half in a similar manner, 
only observe to reverse the work—that is, begin 
at the back of the right side and work toward 
the front. Complete the shaping of the neck at 
the front, by working three rows, diminishing 
one stitch each row. This is to be done on the 
la^st 6 stitches of the 27th round. Upon the left 
front side you make 11 rows of simple crochet. 
Continue up the front and round the neck, 
finishing with 1 row of gray wool. The trim¬ 
ming for the right front and round the neck is 


to be made in the following manner: Take the 
white single zephyr, make a chain the desired 
length; upon the chain do one round of Tunisan 
crochet; on this make a row of chain-stitches, 
working them into the loop-stitch of the pre¬ 
ceding row. On this row of chain-stitch to one 
row of single crochet with the Chinchilla wool, 
sew the frill up the front and round the neck. 
The two halves.of the Sontag are to be sewed 
up the back. 

The outside border of the Sontag is com¬ 
menced by one row of open crochet in the white 
single wool. Work as seen in design No. 2, 
where we give the full size of the frill. Do 
with the white and Chinchilla wool as seen in 
the pattern. For the basque, the same wool 
and same Btitch as for the center of the Sontag. 
Make a chain of 6 stitches, on which you work 
9 rows. From the 2nd to the 9th make a stitch 
at the end of each row. There should be 38 
stitches in the 9th row, which is done by mak¬ 
ing 3 at the end of each 2nd row of each round. 
By this 2nd row of each round we mean, mako 
the 8 stitches as you take the work off the 
needle. Then do 4 rows without increasing or 
diminishing the stitches. From the 11th row, 
which forms half of the basque, work as before, 
only reversing. For the border around it, make 
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1 row of plain crochet, and on it work 4 rows 
of the trimming, same as around the shoulders 
of the Sontag. For the belt, make a chain the 
required length of white double wool, 3 rows 
Tunisan, the middle one in gray. Border the 


belt with one row of single crochet, and fasten 
it before and behind upon the Sontag. The 
basque is fixed under the belt with two buttons 
at the back. Finish with six buttons np the 
front. 


A* GLENGARRY CAP. 

BT MR 8. JANE WlATIt. 
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WORK-TABLE, OR SOFA-PILLOW COVER. 


BT MBS. JAMB TIATIR. 
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Materials. —Boar’s-head cotton, No. 10, 

; for the netting, and Mecklenburg thread for 
<: darning. 

Our colored pattern of this month is for a 
|: work-table, or sofa-pillow cover, in imitation 
;: guipure and quilted satin. It is a piece of blue 
; quilted satin, 10} inches square, over which are 
; placed three handsome patterns in imitation 
guipure, one in each corner, and one in the 
center. A most elegant guipure lace edging is 
added all round. This cover will look equally 
: well upon a small work-table, or upon a sofa-pil- 
! low. By adding a few more patterns of guipure 
! lace, a lovely bassinette quilt might be made. 

Each of the three separate patterns is worked 
!; over a piece of netting formed of fifteen squares 
| each way; these fifteen squares are equal to 5} 

| inches, the foundation being worked on a rather 
large mesh. Each pattern is different, except 
i that the double border round each is the same. 
;l The outer part of this border is worked in point 
;l <T esprit , the second, or inner part, in point ds 
j; toile, or linen-stitch. 

The first pattern—left side, at the top—is 
; composed of large rosettes worked entirely 
; in darning-stitch. The crosses between these 
; rosettes are formed of twisted loops of cotton 
; made across one square of the netting. The 
; outer rim of the rosettes is worked in .button* 

; hole stitch. 

The second square—right side, at the top— 

; has a sort of Maltese cross in the center, worked 
in darning and button-hole stitch. The four 
;j diamonds round this cross have a rim of but* 
ton-hole stitches, with crosses in the center. 
!; These crosses are begun in the center like an 
l ; ordinary wheel, or rosette; the four branches 
are then formed of loops of cotton worked round 
j one thread of the netting between two squares, 
jj The half diamonds, which complete the pattern, 
I; are worked in point tT esprit, with an outer bor- 
j: der of B^iares worked in the corners in darn- 
<: ing-stitch, over threads forming a cross within 
the square. The crescents, in the corner of the 
: pattern, are also worked in darning-stitch. 

The third and center pattern is not very diffi¬ 
cult to work. The cross in the middle is formed 
: of five stars in darning-stitch. The four spaces 
: between the stars are filled up with wheels. 

; Round the cross comes a sort of framing, worked 
in linen-stitch. Then, in each corner, a rosette, 
formed of four half-circles in darning-stitch, 
$ and a wheel in the center. 
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TWO MEDALLIONS. 
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The lace border, of which we give the pattern < tion, but the length of the border must be in¬ 
here, is worked in the same style as the square * creased. 

patterns, the outlines of the diamonds in but- l In order to make the cover complete, (that 
ton-hole stitch, as well as the outer edge, which s is, square,) you must now repeat the first and 
has to be cut out. The large stars have branches, s second patterns, taking care, however, to put 
worked in button-hole stitch, the smaller ones s the second pattern in the left-hand corner, and 
in darning. The wheels are made as usual, s the first pattern in the right-hand corner. This 
The corners can be copied from our illustra- 5 finishes it. 


TWO MEDALLIONS. 

B.Y MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



W* give these Medallions as pretty, simple, J volvulus, do in shaded purple, or blue; leaves 
and effective designs for ornamenting card- S and tendrils green. If chenille cannot be pro¬ 
cases, segar-cases, the back of albums, etc. 5 cured, fine embroidery-silk, using two or three 
The design No. 1 is done with shaded green > shades, quite as good an effect may be pro¬ 
chenille (fine, of course,) for the leaves, and \ duoed. These same designs may be enlarged 
brown*shaded for the stems. Worked upon \ and adapted to smoking-caps, foot-stools, or 
drab kid, and made up for Porte-Monnaies, or j even chair-covers. The mode of shading, also 
segar-cases, nothing could be prettier; or upon \ the placing of the stitches, can easily be seen 
black velvet, or gray cloth. No. 2, the Con- \ in the design. 


EDGING. 

0 <s) v2> 0 ©0000 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

0* Chestnut Street. —The fashious, in the main, for the 
present season, are becoming. If, in looking at the rich 
and tasteful toilets that ore to be seen on Chestnut street, 
we could forget the swaddled misery that meets the eye 
in the city’s lower haunts; the pinched, ragged, and Tile 
childreh; tho coarse, sensual, and wretched grown-up hu¬ 
manity; or if we could keep in tho background visions of 
of poor, pale women, stitching in cold rooms, for the pit¬ 
tance that is to hold soul and body together, and that is 
all; we should enjoy this display of beauty and of wealth. 
But there is always a skeleton at our feast; and theso 
almost overwhelming contrasts may bo forced upon some, 
that the thoughtless, or the gay butterfly of fashion, may 
be reached. 

There is an old saying that there is many a diamond in 
tho rough; that under coarse clothes and repulsive sur¬ 
roundings, the man, if brought out, might become worthy 
of the most exalted station. 

So equally of the splendid belle, or the languid beau of 
Chestnut street. She, in her silks and diamonds, that have 
always been, so to speak, a part of herself, may have tho 
noblest aspirations, may be capable of the sublimeet self- 
abnegation, if only tho right touchstone was applied; and 
ho so insipid, so faultless, so altogether vanity, and worse 
than vanity, waked up by some stern reminder, might be¬ 
come a blazing meteor, and light the world, where now he 
only darkens it. 

So we should always look In charity upon those who seem 
to us only the ornaments of existence; perhaps the true 
metal Is in them, only their surroundings have made them 
incapable of acting out the real truth and nobility of their 
nature. God alone sees under all masks. 

OUR Double Fashion-Plates seem to have carried the 
country by storm. Beautiful as that for January was con¬ 
sidered, the one for February was regarded as even more 
elegant. These plates cost us twice as much as the single 
fashion-plates we used to publish; and yet we do not ask 
any more for the Magazine: in fact, at two dollars a year, 

“ Peterson” is the cheapest monthly in the world. In conse¬ 
quence, wo have, for 1866, not only a larger circulation than 
any other magazine, but a larger one than wo ever had 
before. We flatter ourselves, too, that these double fashion- 
plates excel all others in beauty. Such is certainly the 
verdict of tho nowspaper press. Such is what dozens of 
letters tell us every day. Our stories, meantimo, are better 
than ever. No other lady's magazine pays as much to its 
writers, or has such excellent ones. It is only the other 
day that our old favorite, Frank Lee Benedict, won a thou¬ 
sand dollar prize with one of his stories: and the story was i 
no better than dozens, by him, which wo have published, 
and shall publish. Everybody tells us that it only needed 
our double fashion-plates to make “ Peterson” unrivaled. 

“Isn’t She Poor?” —Our little Ned looked up from liis j 
building blocks suddenly, and said, “ Mother, do you like 
Mrs.-?” 

“Yes, Neddy, I like Mrs.- very much,” replied his j 

mother. < 

“ And hasn’t she got any dear little children ?” queried \ 
Master Ned. j 

“ No; she has no little children,” his mother answered. * 

“Oh, mother 1” cried Ned, regretfully, “Isn’t she poor?” j 

Bather a quaint conclusion for a child of four to come to. < 


; The* Shop Windows in Paris, owing to tho prevailing 
; fashion of the day, of loading ever}' possible article « f 
: wearing apparel with gold, silver, and steel ornament?, 
j have assumed this year, a peculiarly glittering aspc-c t. 

; Mercers’ shops, at a distance, may easily bo mistaken ft. r 
; jewelers’ establishments, so great is the abuudance of tin¬ 
sel, representing gold and silver, worked up into fring ?, 
chains, buttons, and trimmings of every description. An¬ 
tiques and cameos, formerly supposed to lie in tho domain 
of the artistic fanciers only, are n»w produced (in imita¬ 
tion, of coarse,) as ornaments for bonnets, paletots, etc., 
etc.; and though the taste which adopts them for such out- 
of-door wear, especially in winter, is a very questionable 
one, yet, os the fact stands, that it is the fashion, nothing 
can be said against the abuse. Ribbons are made embroi¬ 
dered in gold and silver, with butterflies, bees, and other 
devices, and aro used lavishly to trim dresses, bodies, slJ 
hair, incessant endeavors are made to reduce the lefogth 
of the waists into “ Empire” dimensions, and to draw the 
skirts tighter and tighter round the body. “My only 
hope,” as a French lady writes, while deploring these un¬ 
becoming tendencies, “lies in the good taste of tho Em¬ 
press, who is becoming too stout to look well in short 
waists.” Now, as we Tall know that an Empress looks well 
in anything she wishes to introduce, we think, the “hope” 
very groundless and slight. If mercers' shops are filled 
with tinsel and trumpery, the jewelers’ front windows 
have, perhaps, at no former period, been so richly and 
magnificently filled. In fact, luxury and expenditure aro 
still on the rise. 

Now that Short Skirts are again coming into vogue, it 
is curious to observe what coquettish boots and shoes aro 
making their appearance. For dancing, either Louis XT. 
boots, made of poult de sou, to match tho dress iu color, or 
a shoe with a sham silk stocking attached, and elastic 
sides, are fashionable; bows made of either guipure or 
blonde are added, ^or home wear, ladles patronize tho 
mule slipper, made of gras de Toros, and embroidered by 
hand in silk, and lined with satin, to match the embroidery. 
The design for this embroidery is sometimes a bouquet, 
sometimes a largo butterfly, and occasionally a simulated 
buckle; a cord of tho same color, finished off with tassels, 
terminates the decorations of the mulo slipper. Others, 
still more costly, are made of white velvet, bound with 
cerise satin, with cerise cords and tassels in front. Gold is 
lavished in profusion even on ladies’ slippers. For wearing 
with velvet dresses, trimmed with gold, it is now usual to 
see boots to match; patent or fancy velvet is used far the 
purpose, because it is stronger, and wears better than silk 
velvet, and a narrow frir bracelet is added to the top of tbe 
boot. For out-door wear the unghuted black Md boot?, 
with as little ornament as possible, are considered the most 
lndy-like, as well as most useful, especially for those who 
take much walking exercise. 

Satin Neck-Ties, studded with small gold flies, and 
edged with guipure, continue fashionable. These satin 
ribbons, festooned with guipure, are now used for trim¬ 
ming Garibaldi bodices, made either of fine white, or poppy* 
red cashmere, and also for house Jackets of the same ma¬ 
terials. This novel style of ribbon produces a vory brilliant 
effect, and takes tho place of the Persian braids which have 
now become common. 
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REVIEW ai NEW BOOKS. 


Pimu ro* a Bast’s Foocx*—We have been asked fbr 
a pattern for a frock, for a baby from three to six months ; 
old. We giro one in the front of this number. The frock ; 
is made of fine white jaoonct. The body, consisting of the j 
front, back, and shoulder-pieces, is entirely pleated. It is ; 
trimmed round the top with a scolloped and embroidered 
edging. The short sleeves are formed of one bullion-of the 
material, trimmed with insertion and the same edging as ' 
the top. Two strings are run into the waistband, which is 
also corered with a strip of insertion, embroidered with 
small raised dots. There are two small pockets put on 
putaide in front, and trimmed to correspond. The skirt is 
ornamented with three rows of blue silk braid, which may < 
be replaced by narrow tucks. 

To Copy Bmobavixos Easily use kerosene ofl. Sponge ; 
lightly good, thick paper with the oil, and apply it, while 
transparent, to the engravings, penciling or inking in the 
outlines. Then lay it aside for a few days, when you will ! 
dud that the oil has evaporated, leaving the paper as white 
as at first. Then fill in the shading or coloring at leisure. 
By hanging the prepared sherft near the fire, you reduce 
the time required for drying it an hour or two. To avoid 
soiling the book, and to fit the paper better to receive the 
ink, dry it by the stove for a short time before using. On 
some specimens which we have seen, we could peroeive 
none of the peculiar smell of the oil; nor was there any 
other trace of the simple means by which such admirably 
exact copies had been secured. 

PocKST-HAvnuncnsn in Paris are now embroidered 
with pictures of buildings, instead of horses and dogs, aa 
last year. A lady may now carry away all the monuments 
of Paris in her pocket-handkerchiefcase, If so inclined. ; 
The Louvre, the new Trinity Church, the Sainte Chapelle, ! 
Notre Dame; in fact, all the ancient and modern edifices 
which adorn that capital, are reproduced on cambric, with I 
aa exactitude and delicacy perfectly marvelous. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Ledor Lyric*. By Juka Ward Howe. 1 vot, 12 mo* Bos¬ 
ton; J. B. Titltm A Cb.—A few years agd, a volume of poems, 
entitled “Passion Flowers,” attracted the atteation of 
American readers. The poems appeared anonymously, but 
it soon became known that the author was Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the wife of Dr. Howe, the instructor of Laura Bridg¬ 
man. A new volume, from the some writer, la now. before 
us. We recognise in It even more than the old power and 
originality, but with -higher finish* and greater fefcicity of 
expression. Mrs. Howe combines rare qualities aa a poet. 
She has not only positive genius, but also varied culture. 
She is at once emotional and reflective. Her verse is pas¬ 
sionate, earnest, on fire with the true lyrical spirit? yet it 
is intensely thoughtful, even, at times, to the saddest waU 
over this great mystery of Ufa. Some of her strains are aa 
grand and solemn as cathedral music; others have an almost 
infinite tenderness. Beyond question, she is the bestliving 
peri o§ her seat. But were she less subjective, she would 
j achieve greater reeulfa Poetry is not philosophy; and 
though the lattsr beads at the core of all true poetry, yet 
it- should be aeon no more than the heart, which, though 
the oemter of all life and beauty, reveals itself only in the 
quick-coming color on the cheek* Let ns learn from nature, 
who never shows her sketetens or processes, but only re¬ 
sults; and who hider the-granite ribs of the globe beneath 
flowery prairies and wooM hills, lovely mens and solemn 
sees. If we bad spaoe td quote three or four of Mts. HowsFs 
best poems, we could better illustrate, we think, bee 
merits end her defect*. Aa it isy wihaVe m— only for 
the fl ah mri n g , whlohjof dtiahtmV i s m ea sly peefeuti- 


M I cannot make him know my love; 

Nor from myself conceal 

The pangs that rankle in mgr breast, 

Sharper than flame or steel. 

Could I but reach a hand to him, 

My very finger’s thrill 

Would close, like tendrils, round the strength. 

Of his beloved will. 

Could I but lift mine eyes to his, 

My glowing eoul, unrolled, 

Would flash like sunset on his sight. 

In fiery red and gold. 

Tet pause, my unfiecked soul, and think 
How vexed Penelope 

Forsook her nuptial joy, that lovo 
Should wait on modesty. 

For gentle souls must keep their bounds, 

Nor rudely snatch at bliss: 

The very sun should lose his light 
In giving it amiss. 

60 , when I die, cross tenderly 
My paluis upon my breast. 

And let some faithful hand compose 
My tired limbs to rest. 

But thou shalt fold this kerchief white, 

And lay it on my face, 

Saying , 4 She died of love untold; 

But she is dead in grace.’ ” 

Her m ann ; or, Young Knighthood. By E. Fbxton. 2 vofe, 
12 mo. Botton : Leo d§ Shepard. —This novel has been adver¬ 
tised so extensively, and waa praised so much by good- 
natured critics, that we expected to see something, at 
last, worthy of American literature. We are disappointed. 
The tale is hardly second-rate. It la quite time that this 
indiscriminate puffing waa ended. No author should be 
praised merely because he means well. Trash is trash, 
whether the aim be good or otherwise. 

An Eajdanaiory and Pronmmoing Dictionary of the Hated 
JVfcnef of Fiction. By WttUam A. Wheeler. 1 eet, 12 mo. 
Bottom'! Tieknor A Field *.—Many persons will And this a 
very useftal book. The work is not only an explanatory 
and pronouncing dictionary of noted names of Action, but 
it also gives familiar pseudonyms, surnames bestowed on 
eminent men, and analogous popular appellations often 
referred to in literature and conversation. For reference, 
it will prove quite valuable. 

The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Who York: Harper dt Brothers. —A better novel than 
44 Miss Mackenzie,” and one infinitely more agreeable, 
though still not equal to 44 0rley Farm,” 44 Barchester 
Towers,” or 44 The Small House of Allington.” This is a 
cheap edition, In double column, octavo. 

The Gentleman. By George H. Qzlvert. 1 rot, 12 mo. 
Boston: Dutton dt Cb.—This is the third edition of a book 
which first appearod about two years ago; and it fully de¬ 
serves Its success. We know of no other work in the lan¬ 
guage which describes so well, and from so noble a stand¬ 
point, what constitutes the real gentleman. 

The Lift of FUlip H. Sheridan, Major-General U. & Amnys 
By C. W. Denison. 1 vet, 12 mo, Fhdada: T. B. Peterson 
dt Brothers. —An authentic biography of 44 Fighting.Phil 
Sheridan,” aa the army loved to oaU him; the only reeSy 
reliable one, we believe, that has yet appeared. 

Work and Win ; or. Noddy Neu m an on a Qrtdse. By 
Oliver Opts*. 1 rot, 16 me. Boolean Lee A Shepard* to 
story for young people, and by an author always popalaiu 
It is one of the 44 Wood villa Stories.” 

The Oroehef Gold. By MF. T m p p m. loot, 800 . PhOndoa 
T. B. Peterson A Brother *.—A repubUcatkm of an early 
prose-tale by Tupper. Better, at any rate, than the “Pro- 
verMal dPhilaMphy.” 

Potmn By Q. H. Narraomm ImM 2 mo. JlkalMb 
flklflM There* fo nothin#* Inuthaem pe g ae wht s h riiso 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49” Every receipt in this Cbok-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

FOB. 

To Pickle, Oysters. —Take two hundred of the plumpest, 
nicest oysters to be had, open them, saving the liquor, re¬ 
move the beards, put them, with the liquor, into a stew- 
pan, and let them simmer for twenty minutes over a very 
gentle fire, taking care to skim them well. Take the stew- 
pan off the fire, take out the oysters, and strain the liquor 
through a fine cloth, returning the oysters to the stewpan. 
Add to a pint of the hot liquor half on ounce of mace, and 
half an ounce of cloves; give it a boil, and put it in with the 
oysters, stirring the spice woll in amongst them. Then 
put in about a spoonful of salt, three-quarters of a pint of 
white-wine vinegar, and one ounce of whole pepper, and 
let the oysters stand until they are quite cold. They will 
be ready for use in about twelve or twenty-four hours; if 
to be kept longer, they should be put in wide-mouthed 
bottles, or stone jars, and woll drawn down with bladder. 
It is very important that they should bo quite cold before 
they are put into the bottles, or jars. 

7b Cbok Scallops—Scallops Broumed. —Be very careful to 
free them from sand. Wash the shells, rub dry before 
opened; put them into a saucepan, close covered, without 
water, until the shells open. Strain the liquor, take off 
the skirts, (outer edge,) leave on the red and black tongues; 
wash them in the strained liquor, freed from sand; butter 
the shells well, lay in as many seal lops and crumbs of 
grated bread, with small pieces of butter, white pepper, 
mace, nutmeg, some of the liquor, well covered with grated 
bread-crumbs. Cook them in a Dutch oven until quite 
browned. 7b Stcxo Scallops: Open, and separate the liquor 
from them, then wash them from tho grit, strain the liquor, 
and put to the scallops a Uttle mace, nutmeg, lemon-peel, 
and a few white peppers. Simmer them very gently, and 
add a gill of cream, a little butter, and a little flour. 

Salmon Boiled. —Take out the liver, put it by, and boil it 
in a separate saucepan. Wash and scrape the salmon well; 
put it into boiling water sufficient to cover it, with a little 
salt; take off the scum as it rises, and let it boil very gently. 
A piece of salmon will take nearly as long boiling as a 
whole one; the thickness, rather than the weight, being 
attended to. A quarter of an hour to a j>ound of fish is the 
time usually allowed; but a piece of ten pounds weight 
will be done in on hour and a quarter. Serve up with 
shrimp, or lobster-sauce. 

A Nice Way of Using up Cold Salmon .—Remqve tho fish 
from the skin and bone, and break it up email. To one 
pound of fish pnt half a pound of bread-crumbs, a tea¬ 
spoonful of essence 7 of anchovies, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, and four eggs, well beaten. Mix all well together 
with a seasoning of pepper and Cayenne. Butter a dish 
and press the mixture down in it. Score the top with a 
fork. Bake half an honr in a quick oven. The top should 
be nicely browned. 

Macaroni Fish. — This Is a good way of dressing salted 
codfish, or haddock, which has been bung up with salt for 
several days. Cut the fish In pieces, and parboil it, taking 
care’to extract all the hones. Have ready some good white 
stock, into which put the fish, and also some macaroni 
previously boiled in milk and water. Let this simmer on 
the fire, and about ten minutes before it is taken off, put 
to it some good cream. Boil three eggs quite hard, cut 
thorn in pieces, and put them over the fish after dishing it 

MAN. 

Beefsteak and OytterSauce. —Select a good, tender ruaqp* 
steak, about an inch thick, and broil it carefblly. Nothing 
but experience and at ten ti on will serve In broiling a steak; 
one thing, however, Is always to be remembered, neversalt < 


or season broiled meat until cooked. Have the gridiron 
clean and hot, grease it with either butter, or good lard; 
before laying on the meat, to prevent its sticking or mark¬ 
ing the meat; have clear, bright coals, and turn it frequently. 
When cooked, cover tightly, and have ready nicely stewed 
oysters; then lay the steak in a hot dish and pour over 
some of the oysters. Serve the rest in a tureen. Twenty- 
five oysters will make a nice sauce for a steak. 

Stewed Veal. —Cut the veal as for small cutlets; put into 
the bottom of a pie-dish a layer of the veal, and sprinkle it 
with some finoly-rubbod sweet basil and chopped paisley, 
the grated rind of one lemon with the jnice, half a nutmeg, * 
grated, a Uttle salt and pepper; and cat into very small 
pieces a large spoonful of butter, then another layer of 
slices of veal, with exactly the some seasoning as before; 
and over this pour one pint of Lisbon wine and half a pint 
of cold water; then cover it over very thickly with grated 
stale bread; put this in the oven and bake slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour, and brown it. Serve It in a pie-dish hot. 

Roman-Pudding. —Oil a plain tin mould, sprinkle it with 
vermacelli, line it with a thin paste; have some boiled 
macaroni ready cut in pieces an inch long; weigh it, and 
take the same weight of Parmesan cheese, grated; boil a 
rabbit, cut off all the white meat in slices, as thin ns paper, 
season with popper, salt, and shalot; add cream sufficient 
to moisten the whole, put it Into the mould, and cover it 
with paste; boko in a moderato oven for an hour, turn the 
padding out of the mould, and serve it with a rich brown 
gravy. 

An Irish Stew. —Take a loin of mutton, cut It into chops, 
season it with a very little pepper and salt, put it into a 
saucepan, just cover It with water, and lot it cook half an 
hour. Boil two dozen of potatoes, peel and mash them, 
and stir in a cup of cream while they are hot; then lino a 
deep dish with the potatoes, and lay in tho cooked mutton- 
chops, and cover them over with the rest of tho potatoes; 
then set it in the oven to hake. Make some gravy of the 
broth in which the chops were cooked. This Is a very nice \ 
dish. 

Meat-Cakes. —Chop any kind of fresh, cold meats very 
finely, season with salt and pepper, make a nice batter; 
lay a epoonfhl of the batter on the griddle, which must be 
buttered to prevent its sticking, then a spoonful of the 
chopped meat, and then a spoonful of the batter; when 
browned on one side, turn carefblly and brown the other. 

It makes a palatable breakfast dish. Serve hot. 

DZ8SS&T8. 

Fig-Pudding. —Procure one pound of good figs, and chop 
them very fine, and also a quarter of a pound of suet, like¬ 
wise chopped as fine as possible; dust them both with a 
little flour as you proceed—it helps to bind the pudding 
together; then take one pound of fine bread-crumbs, and 
not quite a quarter of a pound of sugar; beat two eggs in 
a teacupful of milk, and mix all well together. Boil four 
hours. If you choose, serve it with wine or brandy-sauce, 
and ornament your padding with blanched almonds. Sim¬ 
ply cooked, however, it is better where there are children, 
with whom it is generally a fkvorita. We forgot to say, 
flavor with a little allspice or nutmeg, as you like; but add 
the spice before the milk and eggs. ' 

ThumPwiding -—Chop very snail two ounces of almonds, 
and tome lemon-peel; put them in a saucepan with a pint 
of milk, and sugar to taste; when this begin to boil stir in, 
slowly, a large cupful of ground rice, and let it boil ten 
minutes, stirring the whole time. Pour in a mould, and 
when cold, turn out. Put two ounces of white sugar in a 
pun, with a littls water; stir until melted and becomee a 
light golden-brown; add a pint of milk; bring this to a 
boil, then strain it, and add the yolks of four eggs; put 
the strained milk and eggs on the fire and stir until it 
thickens; wfosn tkis iseoU, pear it round the pudding. 
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Batten Apple-Pudding .— Peel and core on® do*on good 
applet, cat thorn small, put them into a stewpan with a 
little water, cinnamon, two cl ores, and the peel of a lemon; 
stew orer a alow fire till soft, sweeten with moist sugar, 
and pass it through a hair-sieve; add the yolks of four eggs, 
and one white, quarter of a pound of good butter, half a 
nutmeg, the peel of a lemon, grated, and the juice of one; 
beat well together; line the inside of a pie-dish with good 
puff-paste, and bake half an hour. 

Firmer* s-Padding. —Heat one quart of milk to boiling, 
then stir in, slowly, one teacupful of maizena. Mix with 
this about six good apples, pared and sliced, and add two 
tableepoonfuls of sugar, one of butter, and a little allspice 
and nutmeg. Pour the whole into a deep dish, and bake 
until done, which will be in about forty minutes. 

CAKES. 

Hot Cross-Buns. —Two pounds of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, and a small quantity of grated nutmeg and allspice 
mixed»together. Make a hole in the center of the flour, 
and into it put two tablespoonfuls of yeast, pouring in also 
half a pint of worm milk. With the latter and the sur¬ 
rounding flour make a thin batter; cover the dish, and let 
it stand before the fire till the leaven begins to formont. 
Now add to tiie whole half^a pound of butter, melted, and 
sufficient milk to make all the flour into a soft paste. Dust 
it over with flour, and let it rise again for half an hour. 
Make the dough into the shape of buns, notch out on each 
the form of the cross, and lay them separately in rows on 
buttered tin-plates to rise once moro for half an hour; 
alter which, put them into a quick ovon, watching them 
carefully lost the color should be spoilt by overbaking. 

Puff-Paste. —Very good puff-paste may bo made with 
lard; in fact, lard makes a moro flakey posto than butter, 
especially if all the water bo not previously squocsod out 
of the butter into a coarso, dry cloth. Paste made with 
lord is softer than that which is mado with butter; and if 
made entirely of the former, a little salt should be added 
to- the flour in the mixing bowl. Anothor very good sub¬ 
stitute for butter, Is to pick, shred, and pound the requisite 
quantity of fresh boef-suet in a mortar, adding, if neces¬ 
sary, a few drops of oil to bring It to the consistency of 
butter. If carefully prepared, beof-suct thus pounded makes 
the finest pastry, and may be eaten with impunity by chil¬ 
dren and persons of delicate digostion, when every other 
deeertption of pastry has been found to disagree. 

Arrowroot Biscuit *— Rub together three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, and the same weight of butter, until they 
rise; beat three eggs well, and mix with it; then stir in two 
cups of sifted arrow-root, and two cups of sifted flour; roll 
them out thin, cut them with a biscuit-cutter, place them 
in buttered tins, and bake them In a slow.oven. For plain 
arrow-root biscuit, mix together two cups of sifted arrow- 
root, and the same quantity of flour, with one cup of milk, 
two tableepoonfuls of butter, and a little yeast; knead all 
together, roll it out,cnt it into biscuits, place them on tins, 
and let them stand to rise for half an hoar, or more, before 
you bake them. 

Gingerbread .— Flour, one pound; carbonate of magnesia, 
quarter of an ounce—mix; add molasses, half a pound; 
moist sugar, quarter of a pound; melted butter, two ounces; 
tartaric acid, dissolved in a little water, one drachm; make 
a stiff dough, then add powdered ginger and cinnamon, 
(cassia) of each, one drachm; grated nutmeg, one ounce; 
set it aside for half an hoar, or an hoar, and pat it in the 
oven. It should not be kept longer than two or three 
hours, at the utmost, before being baked. It produces 
superior thin gingerbread. 

Tt&Oakcs .—Take one pound of flour, half a pound of 
com mon raw sugar, the yolks of three eggs, some caraway- 
seeds, and a little nutmeg. Moke all into a stiff paste; 
divide this into flat cakes, and bake them ea tins. 


RoehampUmcCakes .—Rub threo ounces of fresh butter 
into one pound of flour, add one egg, well beaten, a table- 
epoonfhl of good yeast, as much now milk as will make it 
into a nice dough. Set it before the liro for an hour. When 
made into cakes, let them stand a few minutes to rise; add 
a little salt and loaf-sugar. 

Almond-Cake*. —One ponnd of flonr. half a pound of loaf- 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of bitter 
almonds, pounded in a small quantity of brandy, and two 
eggs. The cakes are not to bo rolled, but made as rough as 
possible with a fork. 

Eceles-Cakes. —One pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter; mix int > a paste: add two tablespoonfuls 
of currants, and one of sugar; roll them into cakce, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

SAVITSKY. 

A Sort-Throat Salve .—Take four ounces of mutton-suet, 
strippod clean from the skin, also threo ounces of unsalted 
butter, two ouncee of yellow beeswax, and four ounces of 
pounded resin. Let the suet be put in a clean, glazed 
earthen pipkin, and suffered to seethe gradually over a 
gentle fire till it is folly molted, removing the indissoluble 
particles with a spoon. Add to it the butter, the beeswax, 
and tho resin, and continue to keep stirring these ingre¬ 
dients round until the whole of them oro thoroughly mixed. 
Pour the fluid off carefully into a gallipot sufficiently large 
to contain it, and lot it stand in a cool chamber Until it 
beoomos a consistent salve. Mode of Application. Take 
a strip of clean linen about two inches in breadth, and 
long enough to pass under the throat for the extremities 
to meet at the ears. Let the salve be liberally spread over 
this, and afterward adjust it around the throat, holding it 
steady until a linen band three inches in breadth is passed 
over it, the ends mooting at the crown of tho head, where 
it should be securely fastened hf means of a strong pin. 
Over the latter a second band of fine flannel of equal 
breadth should be put, and fastened at the extremities 
after a similar manner. Tlae plaster should be removed 
after twenty-four hours from its application, when small 
heat-spots will manifest themselves upon the surface of 
tho skin, denoting that the plaster has taken effect Two 
separate dressings will effect a cure. N. R. The above salve 
is also invaluable in almost all cases of putward sores. 

Small-Pox. —The following remedy for this loathsome 
disease is very simple, and on the authority of a surgeon 
of the British army of China, it if said to be a thorough 
cure, even in extreme cases:—When the preceding fever is 
at its height, and jnst beforo the eruption appears, the 
chest is rubbed with croton oil and tartaric ointment. This 
causes the whole of the eruption to appear on that part of 
the body, to the relief of the rest. It also secures a full 
and complote eruption, and thus prevents the disease from 
attacking the internal organs. 

Jelly and Cbld-Liver Oil. —Take of cod-liver oil, one ounce, 
isinglass, two drachms, water, a sufficient quantity to dis¬ 
solve the isinglass. When the latter is dissolved, add the 
oil gradually, stirring constantly, aromatizing it at the 
same time with anise, or other oil, four drops. A large 
tablespoonful is a dose. 

For Corns. —Get some oiled silk; cut a strip about an 
inch wide and three inches long, and wrap it round the 
corn; wet the Corn morning and night with lemon-juioe. 
The oiled silk will want replacing about once a week, and 
will not come off even in bathing. 

A Good Ctmgh Mixture.— Take paregoric elixir, sweet 
spirits of nitre, tincture of the balsam of tolu, of each equal 
parts, mix them together, and take a teaepoonfhl, in cold 
water, three times a day. 

fb Believe As Mi in Oates gf dancer. — If in the mouth, a 
free use of lemons is very advantageous, br a solution of 
cl trio add, if the cancer is otherwise. # 
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FASHIONS T OB/ MARCH. 


FA8HI0NS FOR MARCH. 

Fxo. i.—E vening Dress of White Muslin, trimmed en 
iablier with pink silk, and a racking of the same on each 
side. Short sleeves, and tucked chemisette. 

Fig. n.—H ouse Dress of Silver-Gray Shjl— The skirt 
is gored and full; the trimming on the same can be made 
of ribbon or silk, cut bias, edged at the top with guipure 
lace, and on the ends with fringe. The wnist is plain and 
round, with a narrow coat-sleeve trimmed like the skirt, ‘ 
with sash of the same. ' 

Fig. in.— Carriage Dress of Emerald Greek Silk.— 
Basque of the same material, with short pieces of velvet 
ribbon pointed on one end, and sewed on lengthways about 
four inches apart. Bonnet of puffed illusion, with tulle 
veil tied at the back; pink rosos and green strings. 

Fig. iv.—Eveninq Dress of Lemon-Colored Silk. —The 
waist made high, and vandyked coat-sleeve. The trim¬ 
ming of lemon-colored crape, puffed; the same to form a 
cap. Hair very much crimped, with a bandeaux in front, 
and large rolls at the back. Silver ear-rings. 

General Remarks. —Dresses are being made much as 
they have been for some months past. Unquestionably, it 
crinoline is not wholly abolished, its dimensions are becom¬ 
ing rapidly restricted. Now the general tendency, on all 
sides, to diminish skirts is so very marked, that very wide 
skirts, as distinct from trained, are remarkable for their 
want of distinction. 

Skirts are made as long as ever fbr home wear. The 
looped-up skirts are more fashionable than ever, from tho 
fact of their being economical; they are made.of every 
concelvablo material and color, from solid scarlet to plain 
white moreen, and trimmed in every manner. Bias bands, 
stitched on with the machine, are neat and elegant; and 
wo have seen some trimmed with fur; hut fur never was 
intended to be put to such a use as that. 

Round Waists still hold their places. They can be worn 
with belts of ribbon, leather, or silk, folded and tied to 
form a rosette on one side. 

Basques are still worn. The prevailing number of points 
for dresses is throe—one only of which Is seen behind. 

-They are deep and rounded, some being trimmed with 
white guipure. 

Jackets are very much worn. A selfcolored velvet 
jacket is very useful on many occasions; such a thing is 
now usually trimmed with small gold hanging buttons, 
which sometimes tako the form of bells, and sometimes of 
elongated pears and small flowers. Many Sonorita-jocket* 
are vandyked round tho edgo and dotted all over with 
beads; others are made of either poarl-gr&y or groseille- 
satin, and bordered with Cluny guipure, worked with 
pearls. 

Sleeves cannot be said to have changed much; c6at- 
aleeves are very plainly made. 

Embroidery is not as much used as formerly; as spring 
advances, and thin dresses aro needed, it will give place to 
fringes, etc., which are made much prettier than in their 
last reign. However, gold and silver trimmings are not 
used in that profusion that they were In the winter. 

Buttons of immense size are the fashion; but if tho 
Egyptian mode should take, the round button will have to 
be dispensed with, and the triangle substituted in its stead. 

Bridesmaids still vary the sameness of effect by adopting 
sashes and flowers of bright hues, although white, by m^ny, 
is greatly preferred. 

Evening Dresses are passing through a remarkable 
change. The bertha, instead of passing*round the edge of 
the bodice at nearly the seme width all round, now, rather 
than otherwise, assumes the riiape of a scarf. Tarletaaee 
and thin muslins are composed of maaydiaphaaous skirts' 
over a puffed under-skirt. Tho bodies ase tlighUy pointed 
back and front. Jackets, made of -laevwttl be stylish and 
pretty for spring wear. They eaahemadc tocHhsrs hsp u 


of either black or white dotted net, and trimmed with black 
or white thread or Cluny laces. Borne sew colored ribbons 
under the edge, giving them a bright and more finished 
look. Buckles, ear-rings, and brooches of immense siae, are 
popular; those made of silver are the prettiest, as the 
others, unless of gold, have such a cheap look. Clasps, for 
short sleeves, are also worn. 

Paletots are quite short in front, bat certainly a quarter 
of a yard longer in the beck. The front is cat almost 
straight across, and the back of the skirt forms nearly a 
half circle; again, some are ent straight around, and slashed 
up as far as the waist, both in the back and on the hips. 
For walking and traveling wear they are made ofthe same 
material as the skirt and petticoat, and trimmed in every 
way. They are pretty, of a thin material, ornamented with 
a rosette of bios silk on the shouldors/witli two cords of silk 
to the waist, with another rosette like the one on the 
shoulder. 

Bonnets are in a variety of shapes.. One of the prettiest 
bonnets wo have seen was of white crepe, laid in folds to 
look as though it were stitched, trimmed with a small veil 
confining a tuft of peacock’s feathers, tho eye of each 
feather remaining whole, while tho fringe was gilded. The 
inside of the bonnet was to match, with strings of blue. 
Hats will \>e more worn as the season advances. 

Ornaments for the Hair have, to some extent, become 
abolished. More hair head-dresses are worn than any other 
description; by these aro meant such things as rows of 
small curls, which are attached to a comb, and then fastened 
across the forehead, and sometimes even all round the head; 
occasionally a scaffolding of these small carls, powdered 
with gold, is to be seen. Then bunches of long ringlets are 
prepared with a oomb in the same manner, and fastened at 
the back of the head; the false plaits and twists are ex¬ 
tremely thick, and these are pinned round the-head to 
form bandeaux. As all fashions are but fleeting, few Indies 
care to submit to have their front hair cut so as to be able 
to wear the short frixsed curls so much in vogue; con¬ 
sequently, with few exceptions, every one submits to wear 
those already prepared and mounted on either oombe or 
ribbon bandelets. 

/ wu-wvwv. 

CHILDREN’S FA8HION8. 

Fig. i.—A Dress or White Mohair.— The skirt trimmed 
with three bands, cut bias, of graduated widths. The 
basque made of the same material as the skirt, trimmed 
with rows of buttons, lapels in front, cords and tassels on 
the shoulders and pockets. Hat trimmed with blue velvot, 
with boots to match. 

Fig. n.—A Dress of Crimson Cashmere, made Gabrielis, 
trimmed with black velvet, laid on straight, and then cut 
in scollop at the top, the front edged with velvet ribbon, 
box-pleated, and a row of velvet buttons. Black velvet 
hat, with whito gpnze veil. 

Fig. m.—D ress for a Boy of Six Tears Old. —Sack, 
Knickerbockers, and hat of black cloth. The sack made to 
come to the knees, edged with white or light plush; round 
collar, with lapels; sleeves and peckots trimmed to match. 
Polish boots. 

Fio. iv.—A Little Girl’s Drees of White Pique, made 
with two skirts, the nnder one of which can bo made of 
thinner material, while the over-dress serves for an out-door 
coverings The pique, or o v e r dra m , is cut slightly Gabrielis, 
and rounded off in front with soollepe, bound with white 
braid, with r button to eaeh scollop. Ribbon-sash, tied at 
the left aide. 

Fia.- v.— Suit of Brown T stIt-Knickerbockers, vestmnd 
jaehet to match, trimme d with two rows of alpaca brai d , 
wonted tugginge to match. Rouad hate, with scarlet cock's 
plume at the rid* 
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A TALE OF THE CATACOMBS. 

BY JOHN O. 8PRAQUK. 


The traveler who visits the Rome of. to-day, 
if a classic scholar and antiquarian, occupies 
kimself with the ruins of ancient Rome—that 
“mother of dead empires.” The ruined tem r 
pies, triumphal arches, inscriptions, medals, 
•oins, are full of interest to him. Seated upon 
the summit of the Capatoline Hill, or on the 
ramparts of the Coliseum, he rebuilds the an¬ 
cient city, making it rise around him in mas¬ 
sive grandeur, as it stood in the days of the 
Ces&rs. 

The artist who visits Rome, Bpends his time 
in the galleries of pictures and statuary; or, if 
he visits the churches, it is to inspect “The 
Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo; “The 
Transfiguration” of Rafael; the wonderful 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, or the works 
•f art that crowd St. Peter’s. Ho cares little 
for the Rome of two thousand years ago, or 
the Rome of to-day, except in so far as they 
contribute’ to the enjoyment of his favorite 
pursuit 

While there is a Rome for the artist, and 
another for the antiquary, there is a third 
Rome for the Christian visitor—a Rome of 
three hundred churches, with St. Peter’s, a 
world in itself, and the treasures accumulated 
through fifteen centuries in the Vatican. In 
this he finds a world which occupies all his j 
attention. And when he has seen all that pre¬ 
sents itself upon the earth’s surface, he finds 
that there is .another Rome beneath the ancient 
city—the Rome of the Catacombs. 

Why these excavations were made originally, 
no history tells us. But in the second century 
of our era, they were used by the Christians in 
Rome as places of refuge from persecution, of 
secret worship, and for the burial of the dead. 
Here were deposited the bodies of the martyrs, 
the bones of those who were devoured by the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and the ashes 
•f others. 


These catacombs are of great extent. There 
are long galleries, with recesses on each side 
for burial, looking like the tiers of berths in 
our steamboats. When the bodies, or relics, 
were deposited, the recess was walled up and 
plastered over with cement, and the inscrip¬ 
tion, giving the name and age of the deceased, 
and commending his soul to the prayers of the 
faithful, was carved in stone, or traced in the 
soft mortar. The lamps are found which were 
kept lighted before the graves of the martyrs, 
either as a mark of veneration, or to light those 
whe came there to pray; and in many of these 
tombs are found phials of martyrs' blood, and 
the instruments of their torture. 

The curious reader who cannot go to Rome, 
will find in the Astor Library, and can see, if 
he finds the librarian in good-humor, two or 
three large folio volumes, in which the gal¬ 
leries, chapels, tombs, and relics of the cata¬ 
combs are represented with a masterly fidelity. 
The chapels of the second and third centuries, 
even in these subterranean retreats, he will 
find ornamented with pictures, which show the 
early attention given to Christian art; and the 
elaborate ornamentation, by historical and em¬ 
blematic pictures, of places of Christian wor¬ 
ship. 

Our story opens in the second century. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, 
was emperor. A fierce and general persecu¬ 
tion drove the Christians to the catacombs. 
The necessities of gaining a livelihood com¬ 
pelled them to attend to their business and 
labors; but their churches above ground were 
deserted, and the mysteries of religion cele¬ 
brated by the graves of the martyrs in the 
bowels of the earth. Many were thrown into 
prison—many were tortured and slain. 

At this period, and at frequent intervals 
during the three first centuries, the pagan who 
was zealous in his own worship; the malicious 
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man who wished to gratify a spite against*his 
neighbor; or the plunderer who coveted his 
worldly possessions, had only to denounce him 
to the public authorities, if he was a Christian, 
to satisfy his zeal, his malice, or his cupidity. 

Octavian, an officer of the emperor’s house¬ 
hold, proud of his rank, his wealth, and l^is 
position as a favorite of the good and philoso¬ 
phical emperor, distinguished himself by his 
talent and zeal; and in no way more than by 
the activity with which he pursued those ene¬ 
mies of the old religion enshrined in the his¬ 
tory, literature, and arts of Rome. 

In one of his expeditions against the Chris¬ 
tians, he entered the house ef Agrippa, a citizen 
ef high position, who had been accused as a 
convert to the new and despised faith. He did 
not find him. There were Christians every¬ 
where ; even in the imperial palace—and one of 
them had warned Agrippa of his danger. 

Bat in place of a Christian, whom he would 
have joyfully dragged to prison, to be con¬ 
signed, in turn, to the torture and the wild 
beasts, Octavian found a young lady, whose 
beauty was accompanied by a sweetness which 
charmed the young and susoeptible officer. 

As he knocked for admittance she met him 
at the gate. His soldiers were scattered about 
the mansion to prevent escape. Calm and 
sweet, with an air of purity and resignation, 
the maiden met him. 

“You seek my father?” she said. “He is not 
here.” 

“Ho you know where he is?” asked the 
officer, gazing at her with an admiration he 
eared not to conceal. 

“If I knew, would you ask a daughter to 
betray her father?” 

“ That father is accused of being a member 
ef an infamous and superstitious sect, which is 
endeavoring to undermine and destroy our an¬ 
cient religion.” 

“My father,” said Claudia, “belongs to no 
sect, and nothing infamous can attach itself to 
the name of Agrippa.” 

“Is not your father a Christian? Does he 
not worship a man who was executed as a 
malefactor?” 

“Again you ask a daughter to betray her 
father. When you have found him, he shall 
answer for himself. He is a man of truth and 
will not deceive you.” 

Surprised at the mingled dignity and sweet¬ 
ness of the beautiful maiden, Octavian was 
forced to withdraw, baffled in his search. But 
he could not forget her. She came like a vision. 
He could see the flush of her face as she had ; 
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defended her father; and he asked himself the 
question, which he had not been able to ask 
her, so awed had he been by her presence: 
“Can she, also, be one of those Christians whom 
we have undertaken to exterminate off the face 
of the earth?” 

Her image sank deeper and deeper into his 
heart. Her presence—her sphere, as modern 
philosophers have termed it—her spiritual 
being had impressed itself upon his memory 
and heart in ineffaceable characters. A sen¬ 
suous woman makes her impression upon the 
sensual nature. An intellectual one impresses 
the intellect; but a pure, high, spiritual, loving 
woman goes home to the most sacred recesses 
of the human heart; and when it is said that 
the Greeks and Romans knew little of the love 
of sentiment, we must remember that the reason 
is, there were but few women fitted to inspire it 

The persecution raged on. Octavian was not 
so zealous as formerly; but the taunts of his 
companions spurred him forward. One day a 
spy brought him word that he had found the 
entrance to one of the secret hiding-places of 
the Christians. * Losing no time, he took a file 
of soldiers, and, following his guide, oame to 
the entrance of one of the catacombs. They 
descended to the dark passages, their steps 
lighted by torches. Octavian read the inscrip¬ 
tions on the graves of the martyrs of past eras 
of persecutions. He heard music in the far 
distance, sounding as if it came from the bowels 
of the earth. Then came the smoke of incense. 
Following the guide with stealthy steps, they 
came to a subterranean chapel crowded with 
worshipers. They were all upon their knees 
in a posture of adoration, while a white-haired 
priest, robed in flowing vestments, stood before 
an altar made of a martyr's tomb. 

The armed men gathered in the dark Bpaqe, 
in the back of the ohapel, for the altar was 
lighted with tapers, and lamps were suspended 
from the ceiling. All was hushed in a profound 
silence for a few moments. Then the wor¬ 
shipers arose; and a woman, turning her head, 
discovered the soldiers, and was surprised into 
a cry of alarm. 

The venerable priest turned from the altar, 
and approached Octavian. 

“Is it J for whom you search?” he asked. 
“I am ready. Lead on.” 

But before Octavian could give an order te 
his soldiers, another form stood before him. 
Claudia, in her white purity; Claudia, in her 
more than mortal beauty, as it seemed to Octa¬ 
vian, threw herself between him and the aged 
prieBt, and said, 
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“I am the one he seeks. Look upon me. 1 
am a Christian. Carry me to your judges; 
brttag me to the emperor. You will need no 
proof—I stow it. I am a Christian. Leave 
this old man—leave these poor people. You 
want a victim—I follow you.” 

Agrippa, her father, took her gently by the 
arm, and said, 

“Not so, my child; what can he bctTe against 
thy youth and innocenoe ? It is I for whom he 
has come. This is he who Bought for me at 
home. Here I am, sir; you shall not be a second 
time disappointed.” 

Alas! for Octavian. The spy who brought 
him was also a spy upon him, and would not 
fail to give notice of any lack of fidelity to the 
emperor and the laws. The soldiers, too, act¬ 
ing under his orders, might report against him. 
He had no choice but to arrest some one; and 
how could he refuse those who offered them- 
sefees? 

With a pang, which went to his heart, Octa- 
vian ordered the soldiers to arrest the priest 
and Agrippa. 

“Will you not arrest me, also?” asked Clau¬ 
dia. “Where are my fetters?” said she, hold¬ 
ing up her little hands with a smile. 

“Let men Answer for their deeds,” said 
Octavian. “We need not burthen ourselves 
with women.” 

“I go with my father and my priest,” said 
the heroic girl. “Who will hinder me?” 

She knew that it was to the prison. If she 
refused to sacrifice to the gods, it was to tor¬ 
ture, or those more infamous and terrible out¬ 
rages, so much worse than torture to the 
Christian maiden, and which pagan Rome did 
not hesitate to inflict. And there was death— 
she knew it well. All knew it; and yet there 
ensued this extraordinary spectacle. Men, 
women, and even children pressed forward, 
and said, “Take me, also!” and held up their 
hands for the chains. 

Octavian drove them back, and ordered the 
soldiers te take the prisoners he had selected. 
He could not hinder Claudia from going by the 
side of her father. If he could but have taken 
her and flown—there was no such possibility! 
He was compelled to lead on to the prison; and 
ha had no power to resist, when the peerless 
Claudia, holding the hand of her father, said 
in the jailer, “I, also, am a Christian; lock me 
■p with my father!” 

Octavian, filled with lovo, remorse, and de- 
tpair, went to the palace of the emperor, and 
nade his report. He could not stay the course 
•f what Rome considered justice. He knew 


the* course of the trial, for he had been a wit¬ 
ness to many such. He knew the tortures 
that would be applied to that delicate woman, 
scarcely more than a child; and ho knew, also, 
and shrank in agony from the far more horrible 
outrages to which she might be exposed. 

The trial was over. The aged priest, the 
father of his beloved, and she, whose image 
never left him night or day, were sentenced 
“to the lions!” What a joy to Rome— Chris - 
tianos ad leones! The old cry rung out once 
more from the ferocious Roman mob. “The 
Christians to the lions.” 

Octavian resolved to make one effort to save 
them. He threw himself upon his knees before 
the good emperor—the wise emperor, and beg¬ 
ged him to pardon these three Christians. 

“Three Christians!” said the philosophic 
Marcus Aurelius. “Why should we forgive 
thrco Christians? Have they been tried?” 

“Yes, sire!” 

“Condemned?” 

“Yes, sire!” 

“Then they must be punished. Who ever 
hears of a Christian being pardoned? The re¬ 
ligious tranquillity of the empire requires that 
the impious sect should be exterminated.” 

No more hope. The day came; the emperor 
went to the amphitheatre, and Octavian attended 
him. The old priest standing in the midst of 
the arena, his hands spread out in prayer, was 
devoured by a great Numidian lion. Agrippa, 
father of Claudia, sunk under the spring of a 
ferocious tiger; and as ho fell, seventy thou¬ 
sand Romans Bent up shouts of triumph and ap¬ 
plause. 

But even this blood-thirsty mob was hushed 
to silence, which gave place to a murmur of 
admiration, when Claudia, pale as a lily, but 
with a higher beauty than ever, walked with a 
graceful dignity into the arena. She gazed 
around a moment, her eye pausing with a look 
of tender pity on the group of officers behind 
the emperor. Then she looked up to that heaven 
in which alone she trusted, and which now 
seemed open to receive her. 

Two lions bounded forward from the two 
sides of the arena. But they had not half way 
reached her, when an officer of the imperial 
suite sprang into the arena, and placed himself 
at her side! The people were paralyzed. The 
emperor, who was not a cruel man, made a sig¬ 
nal to rescue them. It was too late. Before 
the guards could gain the arena, two m6ve 
martyrs had moistened its sands with their 
mingled blood—two more souls bad ascended 
to heaven. 
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Louise’s bright eyestwere cast down, and her 
whole attitude bespoke a tender reverie. In 
truth, her mind was just now tilled by a single 
image; not, as you might conjecture, by some 
Apollo or Antinous of her acquaintance, did any 
such exist, but by a figure of her own sex, and 
apparently about her own age. 

“Mamma,” said she, “did you notice that 
lovely girl at church, with the Burtons, this 
morning?” 

The lady addressed did not immediately re¬ 
spond. She, too, was indulging in reverie—a 
little deeper than her daughter’s. Her head 
leaned against the back of her well-cushioned 
•hair, and Edwards on the Will lay in her lap. 
Mrs. Reynolds atoned for some laxity of prac¬ 
tice by exceeding rigidity of belief. Not a 
dogma could you propound that was too hard 
for her; she took in the severest with an ac¬ 
quiescent solemnity which told that she had 
felt all that, and more, from the beginning. 
Edwards was her favorite Sunday reading; and 
it is proof of the wide range of her powers, that 
she could turn at any moment from the con¬ 
templation of his mighty themes to be solicitous 
about the tint of a ribbon, or the fit of a 
glove. 

“ The Burtons ?” she said, half roused. “ Yes, 
my dear; very vulgar, pushing people. Ever 
aince they grew so rich they have been trying 
to get into our set; but they never shall while 
I can prevent it.” 

“You don’t understand, mamma; I didn’t 
mean the Burtons, but the young lady with 
them.” 

“A short, lean girl, with black eyes and 
•allow complexion? Yes, I think I did observe 
her. At least I saw that she had on an imita¬ 
tion lace veil and collar.” 

Mrs. Reynolds, still a fine woman, was a 
blonde of the most liberal pattern; naturally, 
she bore rather hard upon opposing styles. 

“Dear mother, how can you? She was 
•harming. Petite , to be sure; light as a sylph, 
with such delicate features, and great, dark 
eyes. It is sheer profanation to call her sallow. 
She had no color, certainly; but her face was 
dear and lucent as alabaster.” 

“My dear girl, you are always full of some 
new enthusiasm; very nice to you, I presume, 
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but wearying to us steady, older people. One 
comfort is, that you are soon through with onte 
and ready for another.” 

“But, mother, this girl was so very pleasing. 
I can’t tell when I’ve seen a face that interested 
me so much. I should dearly like to know her.” 

“Well, my dear, that’s quite impossible. It 
w'ould imply your knowing the Burton’s also, 
which is what I never can, and never will 
consent to.” 

Louise was too good-tempered to pout. Aleo, 
not to give her more praise than she deserved, 
she was too confident of success. It did not 
surprise herself nor Mrs. Reynolds, and, there¬ 
fore, need not surprise the reader, that three 
days later she was calling on these Baqie impos¬ 
sible people, and their guest, Miss Agnel. 

Rose Agnel—mind that you accent the last 
syllable—was even more charming at home than 
she had seemed at church. Her sweet voice 
and graceful manner complete^ the conquest 
of our impressible young friend; she went away 
delighted, and resolute to cultivate the acquaint¬ 
ance to the utmost of her power. The Burtons 
were loud in her praise as soon as the door 
closed upon her. 

“You know,” said Jane, “we always thought 
her rather uppish; the Reynoldses, and all that 
set, are so exclusive. But I’m sure there wasn’t 
a sign of it jn her manner; so affable! You 
must be the secret of the call, though, Rose ; 
she never was here before.” 

“‘Uppish!’” Miss Agnel inwardly ex¬ 
claimed, with scorn. “What an expression! 

I don’t wonder they have never called. But 
how very simple to let me know it. Jane, you 
are a dear, good-natured goose! And 4 affable! ’ 
Well, such people deserve to be condescended 
to, that’s certain.” Spite of these internal 
musings, however, her manner to the “people” 
in question continued gracious and amiable as 
ever. 

Louise gave her mother a most rosy account 
of the interview, and repeated it to Fred Ran¬ 
dall, when he came in the evening. Fred was 
a young, but not very young, man, who held 
in the Reynolds family that equivocal position 
between friend and cousin, which is commonly 
accounted so dangerous. He had been intimate 
in the house as the comrade of her elder brothers 
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while Louise was jet a child, and continued his 
risits, now that they had all left the paternal 
roof At dinner, tea, or breakfast, no one was 
Surprised to see Fred drop in. He advised Mrs. 
Reynolds about her plants, read new poems to 
Louise, and made himself useful and agreeable 
as occasion offered, without ulterior plans on 
the part, of anybody. He entered kindly into 
her new interest, just as the young girl ex¬ 
pected. 

“I noticed her at church—a striking sort of 
face. Not that I should ever hare thought of 
calling her pretty.” 

“She is a great deal more than pretty,” pro¬ 
nounced Louise, with decision. “ I wonder what 
you want?” 

“It is what she wants, not I—that is the 
question. * More height, mor$ fullness, more 
bloom; whiter hands, a* sweeter smile.” 

“You are very fastidious, sir.” 

“What has made me so? You should not 
complain.” 

“Oh! that’s very obliging,” said Louise. 
“Of course, I know what you imply. But I 
suspect your compliments are more than half 
cowardice. Own, now, Fred, that you would* 
hot dare to praise one girl to another. You 
before such a renture would be the signal 
for an outbreak of enry, malice, and all un- 
charitableness.” 

“If such ewer were my faith, I am ready to 
recant.” 

“Good! And you will honestly admit that 
Miss Agnel is a rery captivating girl?” 

“Just as soon as I find her so.” 

At these words a pretty little plan sprung up 
in Louise’s mind. How rery nice if this cool, 
critical gentleman should be brought, by-and- j 
by, to an unconditional surrender. “We’ll 
not talk about her any longer now,” she said, 
“particularly as mamma is not my ally.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Reynolds; “imitation-lace I 
is my aversion.” She had yielded to Louise’s 
whim, bnt principle demanded this one protest. 

The sternest devotee of “real” things might 
have pardoned Rose, could her heart be looked 
into. 8he hated pretences as much as Mrs. 
Reynolds herself, and was bent on one day dis¬ 
carding them. There was A great fhtnily at 
home, and the smallest means; it waB an im¬ 
portant event when Jane Burton, with whom 
the had a school friendship, asked her for this 
visit. Such a time as there had been to get 
her ready! Snob tewing, and contriving, and 
cutting pver, and sitting np at bight to furnish 
her scanty outfit. Why the very veil and collar, 
that so offended Mrs. Reynolds’ virtuous in- j 
Yol. XLIX.—16 


\ stincts, were an act of extravagance long de- 
| bated and timidly ventured on. After all the 
toil and hurry, Rose found the tranquillity of 
her visit most delicious. Late breakfasts in¬ 
dulged her love of morning slumbers. The house 
was ftill of things, comfortable and pretty; there 

I ' were horses and carriages, ample attendance, 
pleasant society. She went about in the midst 
of all, leisurely and unconcerned, as if bora to 
that sort of life ; but she never forgot the very 
different home she %sd left, and to which Blie 
must presently return. Not one well-served 
meal came on the table that she did not con¬ 
gratulate herself in having no part in its pre¬ 
paration; that she did not recall with distaste 
the cracked teacups, the worn silver, to whioh 
she was aocustomed. Being a person of some 
energy, and considerable mental resources, she 
determined to use the present interval of enjoy¬ 
ment in arranging her fhture. 

The friendship of Louise held out the hope 
of numerous opportunities. It opened the way 
to a better class of associations; and Louise was 
so fend of her, that, perhaps, when the visit to 
the Burtons were over, she might be asked to 
I continue it in the Reynolds fhmily. She was 
aware that the mistress of the mansion looked 
upon her with no favoring eye, and endeavored 
to propitiate her by numberless little attentions. 
To Frederie she was calmly polite, not having 
[ quite made bp her mind with reference to him, 

\ and feeling sure, meanwhile, that she would 
\ lose nothing in his eyes by a maidbnly reserve. 

| With Louise she was impulsively affectionate; 
j and ai she did not lack for pleasing gifts, the 
girl was completely charmed. Rose talked well. 
She managed to give spirit and color to the most 
ordinary narration. If she merely described to 
you how she went to the well for a glass of 
water, she'could put in little graphic touches 
that interested yon. She had abundance of 
surfaoe enthusiasm for poetry, and genius; and 
possessed decided skill in music. There were 
morning-walks and evening talks; and Louise 
thought that her friend developed daily some 
new eharm. Bnt with her plans in regard to 
Mr. Randall Bhe was not frilly satisfied. 

“I am disappointed,” she said one day, “that* 
yon and Fred do not get on better together.” 

“ Why so ? We are very polite to each other.” 
“Exactly! Bnt that was not my idea. I 
looked for something more.” 

“I would not wish to interfere with your 
claims, Louise.” 

“My claims! I have none in that quarter, I 
assure you.” 

“In what quarter; then? Oh, Louise! how 
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you blush 1 Naughty, deceitful girll Here 
I’ve opened my whole heart to you; time and 
again, and you have been keeping such a thing 
from me!” 

“Indeed, there was nothing to tell.” 

“ I know better. All those pink flushes meant 
something.” 

“You imagine a great deal too much, as I 
can prove to you. You know my undle Dar¬ 
win?” 

“I have heard you spc^ of him.” 

“Edmund Calvert i9 his oldest son. He was 
very fond of me as a child, always singling me 
out among his oousins; and H is well under¬ 
stood among the older people, that it would be 
a very satisfactory thing if we happened to like 
eaeh other. That is all.” 

“Howshould you fancy that—a cousin?” 

“We are not oousins, really; it is a relation¬ 
ship three or four times removed. And I don’t 
in the least know how I shall fancy it—that re¬ 
mains to be seen.” 

“Is this Mr. Edmund Darwin handsome?” 

“Edmund Calvert, my dear; but, of ooUrae, 
you don’t know. My aunt Darwin was a Cal¬ 
vert; she had a rich brother, who died without 
children. He left his fortune to Edmund, on 
condition of his assuming his name.” 

“And arms, I suppose? 11 said Miss Agnel, a 
little satirically. 

“Well, there really mrt arms. I have seen 
the crest on some of my aunt’s old silver.” 

“Relation* of the Baltimore family?” 

“Rather distant; but there is a connection*” 

“You haven’t told me yet if he is handsome.” 

“ I don’t know. He was, as a boy; but I have 
not seen him for some years. You can judge 
for yourself; he is coming here next month to 
stay with aunt Granger.” 

“And view his destined bride! Really, this 
is quite a novel in high life. I never fancied 
you such a heroine, you quiet girl. Does not 
your heart flutter at the thought of seeing 
him?” 

“ Not a bit*” replied Louise, laughing. “ I’ve 
told you all there is to tell; and you might have 
heard it long ago, if it had ever seemed worth 
mentioning—just nothing, you see; but it is 
natural, don’t you think, that I should be rather 
interested in meeting him ?” 

“Very natural,” agreed MisS Agnel. 

Fortunate Louise! she thought; one lover, ao- 
tual or possible, always at hand, and rich friends 
looking out for her interests, and providing her 
with another. What, she soliloquised, if a por¬ 
tionless little maid, whom nobody planned for; 
dwuld step in and spoil thin pleasant.pro¬ 


gramme? She begin to look anxiously forward 
to next month and its hero. 

At last he came—a tall, shapely youth, dark- 
hatted, dark-eyed. Miss Agnel met him with 
polite indifference. She prsased him so very 
cautiously, in the first confidential interview 
with Louise, that the latter was almost hurt. 

“So you didn’t think him handsome? I am 
so sorry.”- 

“ Dear Louise, I never said so. It would haw 
been very rude.” 

“I know you did not really my it. Perhaps 
he is not, to every one. I may be prejudiced 
in his favor.” 

“Very naturally, dear. Who could wonder 
at it?” 

“ But I felt sure you must like his manner. I 
thought him so, improved. And it*seems you 
were not favorably impressed at all.” 

“ How unamiable I must appear to yen, darl¬ 
ing. But we eannot help our fancies, can we? 
and it is fortunate that I am so hard to pleas*. 
It would be a thousand pities if I found him as 
charming as you may be allowed to do.” 

“ It is very ungrateful, too,” continued Louise* 
“for he was quite struck with yon.” 

“ Indeed, that was very graeions ef him! I 
must try if I cannot remodel my impressions to 
make them correspond with his.” 

Rose felt that she was on the right track 
now, but she proceeded cautiously. It would 
never do to make Louise jealous; least of all* 
would it answer to awaken the maternal alarms 
of Mrs. Reynolds. Sho continued to treat Mr. 
Calvert in the most formal manner, giving him 
the slightest notioe consistent with politeness. 
At first Edmund hardly observed this; he was 
taken up with Louise, who had altered so much* 
and so beautifully, sinoe they met. But after 
a week or so, he began to wonder why that slim 
girl, with the spiritual eyes, treated him with 
such entire indifference. It was not the sort 
of manner he was accustomed to in women. 
He had been used to me bright eyes grow 
brighter* and sweet lips smile more sweetly at 
his approach. What eotdd be the cause? Was 
it possible she could be so deficient in taste as 
not to approve him? He sounded Louise, and* 
spite of all effort* to soften the truth, she could 
not canoes! that Mips Agnel was by no means 
charmed. 

Edmund was more piqued than he would 
have chosen to acknowledge* even to himself. 
He recalled the beautifhl women he had known* 
the favor they had shown him—they queers ef 
society. And ‘who was this that manifested 
snob supercilious eoolnamf A little villaga 
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girl without, bo far as he could judge, a single 
claim. Really, she must be taught better taste, 
fie owed it to himself that she should find him 
irresistible; and if in learning that lesson her 
heart suffered, why it must be her own look 
out. Henceforth she shared' with Louise in 
his attentions; he sought her, talked with her, 
tried to draw her out. She remained perfectly 
calm* neither flattered nor fluttered by his ap¬ 
proach. He grew more piqued and more deter¬ 
mined to succeed. 

One night there was a great party .at one of 
the best honses of “the set” All the girls 
were there, more or less lovely in youth and 
evening dress. Louise, in pink and pearls, was 
exquisite; her swan-soft contours, her dazzling 
fairness, fixed and enchanted the eye. Edmund 
surveyed * her with an admiration that sent 
thrills to her heart; she was beginning to 
count and treasure up his looks. Mrs. Rey¬ 
nolds viewed her with business-like satisfac¬ 
tion, in the certainty that she was the belle of 
the evening. 

“Has he said anything yetT” asked aunt 
Granger, magnificent in orange-satin and nod¬ 
ding feathers. The seniors were watching the 
progress of the affair with kindly interest. 

“Not yet,” replied Mrs. Reynolds. 

“He will to-night, you may depend,” said 
aunt Granger, assuringly. “Nobody could re¬ 
sist her in that dress. How beautiful she looks! 
As the girls used to when we were young, Ma¬ 
tilda.” 

Rose's toilet had been a difficult one. She 
meditated a grand coup to-night, and would 
have rejoiced in the assistance of becoming 
dress. She Looked over her slender wardrobe— 
should it be the pink tarlatane? No, Louise 
would wear pink much more elegant, and en¬ 
tirely fresh—that would never do. Her blue 
muslin had been done up and was too thick; 
besides, there wee nothing for it but her white 
Swiss. She had worn it twice already, and no 
▼ariation was possible, save in the color of her 
ribbons. Oh, dear! but there was no help for 
it if she stood and debated till midnight. The 
cherry sash and shoulder-knots must go on, and 
she must try to fancy herself as well-dressed as 
she could. She shook her head as Bhe contem¬ 
plated the effect in the mirror. 

“ How thin lam!” she thopght, dissatisfiedly. 
*‘What different arms and shoulders from 
JUmise’s. What a complexion that girl has. 
But she might be glad to give it for these 
•yes,”she added, consoled, as the starry reflec¬ 
tion met her glance. “ There,’* .and she tried a 
long, dar^ drooping g*f*> “I believe I am 


well enough, after all. And then my hair, 
black as jet, and smoother than satin. No¬ 
body’s hair is quite like mine, that’s certain.” 
But no trace of these complacent meditations 
was visible in the modest maid, whose entrance 
was half hidden by that of the tall Burton girls, 
and who slid into a quiet corner, as if glad qf 
such refuge for her timidity. 

Edmund sought her presently. Louise was 
lovely, bewitching; it was delicious to see her 
blush and look down when her eye met his. 
He almost thought, with aunt Granger, that he 
should not be able to resist her. Still he did 
not quite forget the little iceberg, as in hjp 
thoughts she had been christened. He must 
continue that lesson which she seemed so slow 
in learning. This must be Baid for Rose, that 
it was hard for her to be denied the adjuncts 
of dress and fashion—she understood so. admir¬ 
ably how to use them. In her white muslin 
and ribbons she looked simple, indeed, but ele¬ 
gant Edmund’s praoticed eye did not fail fa 
note her air, nor did the arrangement of those 
raven locks escape him. How admirably ft 
defined the shape of her beautiful head; what 
lustrous folds, what silken smoothness. He felt 
that he was staring. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said; “but you are 
really an artist in coiffure. I observe that you 
never wear ornaments in your hair.” 

“Against my principles,” she answered, smil¬ 
ing. The truth being that handsome decora¬ 
tions were expensive, and she had too good 
taste to wear inferior ones. 

“That alone distinguishes you among so 
many be-netted and beaded heads. But it is 
not all hair that is like yours, where one feels 
that it would be a sin to place anything unless, 
perhaps, a flower.” 

“Oh! my hair is nothing,” said Miss Ague}, 
with the most oomplete indifference. “Look at 
Louise’s.” The blonde, abundant tresses were 
prettily arranged, bu£ they had not Rose’s style; 
of which fact she was well aware in calling 
attention to them. 

Silence ensued. Miss Agnel looked down *t 
the hand that lay in her lap. It was very small, 
and the glov6 prevented unfavorable contrast 
with her dress. It. was pretty, and she let it 
lie. Edmund Calvert .studied it, too. Was she 
ever going to say anything? It appeared noi. 
She sat so unconcerned, so apparently oblivions 
of his presence, that he was fairly vexed. 

“ Miss Angel,” he said, with some impatience, 
“can you tell me the cause of this perpetual 
gene between us? It appears that I have neyer 
the happiness to succeed in pleasing you.” 
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♦‘How unkind!” she answered, with childlike j 
simplicity. “I’m sure I try to like you for 
Louise’s sake.” 

“ Louise ! v * he exclaimed. “Can I never be 
viewed except through that medium? I did 
not know that I was regarded simply as an ap- j 
pendage, a piece of your friend’s property. 
Really, you mortify me, Miss Agnel.” 

“Most men would be delighted, instead.” 

“Louise herself has given me no such privi¬ 
lege,” he explained, fearful of having said too 
much. Pause the second. “I fear you find it 
too hard a task for even friendship to achieve,” 
he presently observed. 

“Indifference is always wise.” 

“How so—in what way?” 

“ It is safe” she said, hurriedly, as if anxious 
to close the discussion. He looked at her, a 
little surprised; she turned from him in appa¬ 
rent confusion. Edmund felt ashamed. Had 
he persecuted her into—what? A betrayal of 
Ye cling? Had she feeling—and for him? Curio¬ 
sity, astonishment, gratified vanity, stirred his 
breast with emotion. 

Some one came up and spoke to her. “I am 
*going to sing now,” she said, and rose without 
once looking toward him. Edmund followed 
her to the piano. She had kept this gift care- 
fally concealed from him during the fortnight 
of their acquaintance; he had heard Louise 
praise her voice, but had token that as part of 
the dear girl’s enthusiasm for her friend. She 
had never sung as she did .to-night; those to 
whom her power was familiar were taken by 
surprise. There was a thrill, an ardor in the 
’rich notes that went to every heart. Edmund's 
Vos entirely vanquished. He adored music; 
-skill in it was to him the highest art. And 
here was more than skill—genius. Ah! that 
was what those dark eyes meant. He had been 
puzzling himself these two weeks to divine what, 
in that cold girl, such eyes could indicate. And 
was she interested in hmf Did that wild 
pathos, that passion in her singing, which he 
felt so perfectly, have Aim for its source? Vain 
were all pleadings for another song; she left 
the instrument, and, escaping from her praises, 
sought a lonely seat by a window at the farthest 
end of the long rooms. Edmund followed her 
instantly, one impulse*controlling him. He sat 
down by her without looking at her, yet every 
"fibre of his frame felt her presence. 

“Did you sing that song to met ” he asked, 
•in a low, intense tone. 

“Yes—to you,” she answered, in the same 
’Yoioe. 

“Rose!” 


This was going too far; she felt it so. She 
had meant to take him by storm, and had suc¬ 
ceeded. Bnt she had not the courage to let 
him commit himself, then and there, in Louise’s 
presence, and that of her friends and allies. 

“Pray leave me,” she said, in a tone of dis¬ 
tress; “every one will notice. Louise-” 

“What is she to me, if you—:—” 

“Hush! I entreat, I command—»not one word 
more to-night.” 

“To-morrow, then—promise me.” 

“As you will,” she answered, rising, and 
darting toward him, ere she left, one swift, be¬ 
wildering glance. As their eyes met she turned 
pale. The game grew interesting for its own 
sake. She went immediately to her friend’s 
side, and remained there till Edmund joined 
them. The rest of his evening was devoted to 
Louise, who found him strangely grave and dis¬ 
trait; and the party, which began so happily, 
ended for her in a vague sense of uneasiness 
and disappointment. 

Rose went home in a comfortable state of 
triumph and self-gratulation. “How silly of 
Louise,” she thought, “to expose her lover to 
attractions greater than her own. I believe,” 
she added, being very candid with herself^ 
“that it is shabby for me to try and get him 
away from her—but how can I help it? Who 
would not wish to escape from such a home as 
mine?—and this is my best chance. And I 
like him as well as she; I did from the very 
first. He suits mo every way. Some time he 
shall know how I was feeling while I seemed 
so cold. Dear Edmund!” and for three minutes 
she indulged in unwonted sentiment. Being of 
a practical turn of mind, she came out of it at 
the end of that period, and began revolving the 
scene of to-morrow, the declaration, the en¬ 
gagement, the ring, and all the subsequent 
splendors. 

Edmund had not gone quite so far. The girl 
bewitched him; something dark and myste¬ 
rious about her drew him on. There^was no¬ 
thing of that in Louise, so simply frank and 
sweet. And yet this last was so beautiful He 
could not quite feel, as in that moment of ex¬ 
citement, that she was nothing, if only Rose 
regarded him with favor. And the thing was 
expected in the families—desirable. He was 
not ready to renounce it. Yet, whenever he 
closed his eyes, and the wild waves of that song 
surged over him, he forgot all but the syren 
voice. He lay awake all night, nearly, and 
came down to aunt Granger’s breakfast-table 
pale and harassed. 

The good lady saw it, and took no notice. 
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She gave him * cup of the strongest coffee,; 
richly creamed. She talked of the Jparty, and : 

. exalted Louise. Edmund agreed with her. 

“Such a contrast to that skinny little thing!: 
Only that our dear girl is so artless, I should: 
think she kept her about for a foiL” Edmund j 
colored with displeasure. 44 Ohl you needn’t! 
blush because I praise Louise,” said she. 

Breakfast was over. “Your uncle will be! 
working about his grapes presently,” said aunt • 
Granger. 44 When you see him in the garden; 
come up to my sitting-room.” Edmund obeyed,; 
wondering much what she could have to say. 

“Well, my dear boy,” began the old lady, 
regarding him benevolently, 44 are you going to : 
keep your appointment to-day?” 

44 What appointment?” he asked, surprised. 

44 Surely you haven’t forgotten ? 4 To-morrow, : 
then—promise mel’ ” said aunt Granger, in an 
eager, excited tone. 

Awkwardly as he felt, Edmund could not for¬ 
bear laughing at this representation. 44 How 
could you have heard?” he asked. 

44 My good child, people in your state should 
keep their eyes about them. Anybody might 
have seen me on the verandah outside the win¬ 
dow. I was talking with old Mr. Terry, and 
had a dreadful fright lest he should hear it all; 
but, luckily, he is quite deaf in one ear. And 
I’ve sent for you,” she continued* in an altered 
tone, “to say that I consider your behavior 
very unhandsome and deceitful toward Louise.” 

Edmund was so much ashamed that he was 
glad of an excuse for being angry,. 44 1 think, 
aunt,” he said, in a very lofty way, “that there 
has been quite too much of this. Louise is a 
sweet girlf but I am not to have a wife chosen 
and forced upon me. I claim to be a free 
agent stilL” 

44 And a nice choice your free agency has 
brought you to,” said the old lady. 44 Singing 
at you in such a style, like one of those crea¬ 
tures on the stage! and owning it, too. I was 
amazed at your impertinence till I saw how she 
received it. But there is no use in our exas¬ 
perating each other,” she continued, 44 and 
I’ve only a few plain words to say. I shan’t 
threaten to leave my fortune away from you, 
for the property is your uncle’s; and he has 
•uch dozens of nephews and nieces that you 
never had any chance of it. I don’t say you’ll 
break Louise’s heart; her face and her father’s 
money are not likely to go begging for a hus¬ 
band.” 

* 44 Not at all,” said Edmund. 

M And the other one hasn’t a penny.” 

“No matter—I have severaL” 


44 All I say is, look at the two and take your 
choice. Only remember that a girl that will 
court you will—well, I’U stop there; have which 
you like. But, of course, you can’t expect that 
I can allow anything underhand; I ean’t have 
my own nieoe trifled with before my very eyes- 
If there is to be another word of this affair, I will 
tell my sirfter Reynolds what I heard last night-—- 
and that ends all between you and Louise. I 
don’t want to influence you, but you must make 
up your mind.” 

Poor Edmund, this was hard for him. Gladly 
would he have temporized, but aunt Granger 
was as inexorable as doom. Give up Louise and 
declare boldly for the newer love, whom he 
never dreamed of in that light till a few hours 
before? How could he? Break loose from the 
enchantress, and in defiance of her charms ac¬ 
knowledge himself her rival’s? He was not 
ready for that, either. How soft, how fair, how 
radiant was Louise; what a sweet, tranquil na¬ 
ture ! And Rose! a wild, dark charm; a glamour 
of poetry and mystery hung over her. Then 
was he not committed by those few hasty words? 
But if he acted on them, what consequences 
must ensue. Rose was delicious to love—bu^ 
as a wife- He grew desperate. 

44 Aunt,” he said, 44 you are a tyrant. I must 
have time for reflection.” 

“Not here, I tell you.” y 

44 When you like—name the place.” 

The old lady thought for five minutes. 44 Ed¬ 
mund,” said she, 44 go on a mackerel voyage. 
Start this afternoon. When you know your 
own.mind, come back.” 

44 But Louise, aunt, and Miss Agnel—what 
will they think of such abruptness?” * 

“So you wish to bid each good-by, do you? 
That is no part of onr compact. Leave your 
adieus to me; I am quite competent to them.” 

Edmund went 

That afternoon Louise stood by the window, 

| just a trifle trute, Fred Randall was on a sofa 
near at hand. 

“How delightfully Rose sings!” said she. 

“Yes; better than almost any one-off the 
: stage.” 

44 How I wish I had such a voice.” 

44 Wishes are valueless in such cases, my dear. 

: And if you had the voibe, you have not the 
knowledge or the skill to nse it. There Louise,” 

: he added, with a smile, 44 see the first fruits of 
| my practicing on yonr assertion of the other 
day. I praise your friend, and you look vexed 
: at once.” 

44 Do I?” she asked, her brow clearing. 44 Per¬ 
haps I wot a little disconcerted. People do not 
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usually speak with quite such candor. And, 
’besides, Fred, yon know I hare been accustomed 
to nothing but praise from you. You hare quite ; 
spoiled me for fair criticism.” 

I don't think you are entirely spoiled,” he 
Said. “And, besides, I never told you that I 
didn’t prefer your clear little warble to all these 
operatic tricks and graces.” 

1 Just then entered to them our Rose. All day 
.she had waited and wondered in vain; and now ; 
she came -in hope of news. While she was^; 
planning how to gain it, aunt Granger made 
her appearance. 

“Well, Edmund is off,” she said, after the : 
fitat greetings, and some casual talk. Both : 
girls were silent. 

“Sudden, wasn't it?” asked Fred Randall. 

“Not to me. . He told me all about it, and I 
perfectly approved. He left his lovo for you, 
Lohise. When he comes back he'll-bring a; 
fresh supply.” 

Louise brightened. Aunt Granger knew, and ' 
she thought it all right—so it must be. She : 
began to look forward to the pleasantness ofj 
his return. But Rose felt that the words were 
A death-warrant to her hopes. 

“Disappointed, arn’t you, dear?” said aunt. 
Grander, kindly, when she could get a private 
word with her. “But young men will flirt, 
you know.” 

“Yes, they will,” answered Rose; “but it 
ifctft every one that has stich a good aunt to 
watch over him. How Louise ought to lovo you.” 

For a moment aunt Granger looked savage, 


then Recovered. “Right,” said she; “you’re a 
girl of spirit; I don't need to waste any pity on 
you.” 

Nevertheless, Rose felt that night alone, quite 
broken-hearted. She had been so sure; and 
now the excitement of the chase was over, the 
game was gone. What next? For she never 
could go back to rye coffee and plated forks 
again. 

Genius can turn the humiliation of defeat 
into a brilliant victory. ROsejdevoted herself 
to Fred Randall; she Bang sacred music to him, 
sonorous jubilates, swelling anthems, and daring 
invocations. He forgot the operatic tricks, and 
the fetage manner. All the little graces that, 
tried on other m<in, wduld only have awakened 
his derision, seemed very pretty and appro¬ 
priate when addressed to him. After no very 
long siege he succumbed; and Rose congratu¬ 
lated herself on secure and comfortable pros¬ 
pects. Louise watched it all approvingly. When 
fhey married, she gave her friend that hand¬ 
some coffee-pot you may have seen upon her 
table. 

Edmuhd came back when the engagement was 
made public. Louise had only grown moro 
beautiful; she welcomed him with charming 
blushes, ne felt that his time had come, and 
yielded gracefully. Fathers and mothers gave 
consent; aunt Granger bestowed her blessing; 
and Edmund acknowledged his indebtedness to 
her by the present of an India shawl, which 
wiTl be the envy of the neighborhood for a 
l quartet of a century. 



BESIDE AN OPEN COFFIN. 

BY M. JS. COWLAKD. 


(Jood-bt! This is oar parting place! 

Your Ukq it whitsl, o*nd still, and oold; 
Your hands are clasped, your eyelids sealed. 
And, standing here, my heart is old 

And heavy with this bitter lorn; 

Though you are hore, yet still alone; 

And you, so free from this dumb pain, 

Unto etetnal glory gone. 

I could not wish yon happier lot; 

But, ah I without your true bine eyei< 

The light Which shows you now to me, 

Will darken in the arching skies. 

The sunshine will be golden gay; 

But sunnier far I found thy smiles; 

And then, will it be bright to me— 

Falling upon thy grave the while? 

Yon lie so still—you do not speak; 

You look so proud, and calm, and still; 


Too pure to place away so deep. 

But then we know it is His will. 

Who sends ns clouds, and shine, and rain— 
Most bitter rain—to looee the soil 

Of earth around our hearts, and giver 
Us dreamless reet after our toil. 

I hear a sobbing in a room 
Beyond us; but we weep no te am 

Your eyes are dry forevermore, 

And I, perchance, must weep out years. 

Whon o’er you weeps tho Summer min. 

My heart will weep, though I seem gay; 

Throng} all my seeming gayety, 

I shall remember this sad day. 

Good-by! Some day I, too, Shall rest, 

With frozen lips, and heart ee dohl; 

And then I’ll meet thee, and be young— 
Just now I feel so tired and old. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PHILIP CALDWELL'S NARRATION CONTINUED. 

I turned into a restaurant to take a mo¬ 
ment's breath for thought. I confess, this case 
had been more intricate and baffling than any 
pat into my hands for years. I had. chosen, 
willfully, perhaps, to*view it from another 
standpoint than the circumstances would sug¬ 
gest, taken in their apparent meaning. I had 
persisted in this opinion in spite of the evidence 
which Sinnett considered so overwhelming. But 
in all my efforts to give the opinion palpable 
effect, ■ to support this vague theory by any 
tangible proof, I had been, so far, thoroughly 
balked. 

I lmd, during the interval between my visit 
to Sinnett’s house and tho present time, been 
occupied in trying to find counsel for this 
woman, who, as I believed, was to be falsely 
accused. I had applied, by turns, to different 
leading lawyers in the city, with whom my 
business had thrown me into contact, and who 
always had listened to anything I had to say 
with attention, and gave more importance to 
my opinions often than they deserved, which 
is the usual good fortune of reticent men. With 
this case it was different; the whole weight of 
circumstantial evidence was against me; and 
to this I had nothing to oppose but an opinion, 
founded on the characters of Sinnett and Mrs. 
Van Epp, as they appeared to me, and two or 
three isolated facts, which lacked the connect¬ 
ing pointB. “ They all, with one consent, began 
to make excuse," like the timid in the old pnra- 
ble. Some joked the whole matter away; told 
me that “Mrs. Van Epp's beauty had blinded 
me to os clear a case of guilt as ever they saw;*’ 
or that my “old grudges against Wharton had 
left cobwebs in my brain;” others “had no time 
to take tho case, though they did not doubt my 
judgment in the niatter was correct as usual”— 
while but one was thoroughly honest in his an¬ 
swer. It was young Barbour, who, by virtue 
of belonging to one of the old families in Phila¬ 
delphia, and of having a pleasant, kindly fhee 
and temper of his own, was stepping into a 
first-class practice. 

44 I’ve no doubt of the justice of all that you 


say, Caldwell,” he said, after listening gravely 
to my story; “and that the woman has been 
led into this crimo by connivance between Sin¬ 
nett, Wharton, and Wardell, for purposes of 
their own—for that is.the way I view the mat¬ 
ter. But what then? Her actual guilt is the 
same; and if there be a conspiracy, you have 
not counted the cost of exposing it. Sinnett 
and Wharton both have influence, which a poor 
devil of a lawyer like mo, just beginning the 
world, would hardly like to invoke against him. 
Wharton is a controlling ward politician; he 
can bring his men up to the polls by tho thou¬ 
sands, and-” 

“I understand,” I said; “you are going to 
ohoese that road to success yourself. Well, 
you at least are frank, Mr. Barbour. But I’ll 
defeat Wharton yet,” at which he laughed, and 
wishe4 me luck. 

This had been my last attempt made that 
morning. I sat down to my chop and glass of 
ale with a more defeated sense than Phil Cald¬ 
well would have liked to acknowledge to his 
best friend. 

Somebody at my elbow breaking out into 
“Molly Bawn,” half song, half whistle, made 
me look up. A tall, broad-shouldered fellow, 
at a table covered with empty dishes, was 
chafing his red whiskers, and glancing over 
the evening paper at once. “My Molly Bawn, 
my Culleen Oge,” he broke out aloud. I looked 
at him a moment—& bold, handsome fhee, blue 
eyes full of Irish shrewdness, kindness, deviltry. • 

“O’Neil!” I called. 

“Well, Caldwell, my boy I” throwing down 
the paper, “how goeB the world with yon?” 
seeing that I hesitated before sneaking again. 

“Badly enough. I need you, Mr. O’NeH. 
Turn your chair this way * moment.” 

He did so; tailing for another bottle of wine, 
and swearing that we fellows of business drbve 
a man into the grave. “ I've not one case per 
term; consequently, I eat, drink, sleep, and en¬ 
joy life with an empty pocket—and you do 
neither of the three.” 

O’Neil had taken a glass too much already. 

I pushed the bottle away. “Listen to me first,” 

I said, “my story will make you thirsty.” 

He composed himself, listening atfter his usual 
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fashion; heating a tattoo on tho table, arranging 
his chain* and seal, glancing oat sideways at 
every pretty woman on tho street. Presently 
he quieted, watched me keenly, intently, as I 
proceeded. My story had sobered him. I plainly 
laid the facts of the case before him, conoealing 
the names, however. 

It was seldom that this O’Neil appeared, be¬ 
fore any of the courts. He was known as an 
idle, rollicking, slovenly Irishman; and in most 
coses where people had been induced to trust 
their business to him, his own laziness had suf¬ 
fered it to go to wreck and ruin. On two or 
three occasions, however, he had pushed a case 
with such sharp, acrid energy, such keenness 
of wit, and under all, such a fierce clinging to 
the abstract right, that ho had carried judge, 
jury, and audience with him. It was a forlorn 
hope to expect aid from him; but it was all I 
had. 

I had succeeded in interesting him; the 
trifling, fickle manner fell from him like a 
mask, and he followed me with grave, acute 
eyes. 

“You have applied to other counsel?’ 1 

“Yes; to C-, and F-,” naming all that 

had refused me. 

“They gave you the cold shoulder? It was 
too muddy water to meddle with, eh? You havo 
not told me the names of the parties,” after a 
pause; “but I fear I know them. I catch Sin- 
nett’s trail in it. It’s the end of a plot that I 
saw hatching down in a Jersey farm-house, last 
summer, where we boarded at the same time. 
Van Epp was the man’s name.” 

“This is his wife.” 

“ I thought as much.” He sat silent, strangely 
moved at the story, I thought. 

“You will undertake the case?” 

“I?” starting. “Of course. If they will suffer 
me to be a friend—now. Come to my office.” 

He rose and walked briskly down the street. 
He touched his hat to numberless, smiling, fine 
ladies as we went, who greeted him as an old 
aequaintance. I joked with him upon his re¬ 
maining so long a bachelor with such tempta¬ 
tions about him every 1 day; and was surprised 
at his prompt and serious answer, as if I had 
broken in upon the same thought in himself* 

“When Corny O’Neil takes a wife, Caldwell, 
my boy, it will be none of your town-women, 
polished and hard as mock diamonds. I mind 
my sister whenever I’ve a new attack of the 
tender passion; she was country born and bred; 
a plain, dull-headed, loving girl, that had little 
book knowledge outside of her Bible. But she 
kept me out of many a scrape, when I was a 


: boy; and the remembilince of her has hindered 
: many a match I might have made. I’ll have a 
wife like Susan—or none.” 

I had a fancy, from his raised color and earnest 
tone, that he had found Susan’s likeness some¬ 
where, and that my business, in some curious 
way, had brought it freshly to his mind. Men 
of our calling are apt to be suspicious. How¬ 
ever, not being much interested in Mr. Corny 
O’Neil’s affairs, I hurried on to his office, where 
we discussed the matter thoroughly; O’Neil 
showing an Irish keenness of insight that was 
like intuition, and a steadiness of purpose that 
was most un-Irish. 

There were many points in which we were 
both at fault. “A few words from Mrs. Yan 
Epp could give us the clue,” he said. 

“No doubt she is now under arrest,” I re¬ 
plied; “Sinnett took out the warrant to-day. 
I think I can procure the information in an¬ 
other way. If Sinnett and Wharton suspected 
any collision between Mrs. Yan Epp and you, 
they could block your way completely. Remain 
in your office to-night until ten o’clock, and I 
will bring you a witness as effective as Mrs. 
Van Epp herself.” 

He looked up with a sudden lightening of 
his face, and an inquiry flashing out of every 
feature. I had touched him home, I saw; but I 
continued to fold up my papers slowly and put 
them in my memorandum-book. 

“Mrs. Van Epp had a sister,” said he, turn¬ 
ing away to light the gas; “has she been in the 
city this winter? You are going to bring her 
here?” 

“Yes.” 

If I had expected to see any evidence of the 
“tender passion,” as Wharton called it, which, 
seemed to have attacked him so often, I was 
mistaken. He laughed. “She’s a silly little 
body; made a demi-god of Wharton, I remem¬ 
ber, last summer, and- Well, I’ll be here. 

8harp ten, Caldwell.” > 

As I went out on the street he followed me. 
“I’d—I’d be tender with that little girl to¬ 
night, eh ? if I were you. Careful of alarming 
her. She’s a childish thing, not like town 
women. She’ll have a sore heart, too.” 

I bowed, and laughed to myself as I went off. 
Jane Grierson had entered a retainer for ns 
that held O’Neil seoifire, that was plain. By a 
little manoeuvring, my messenger brought Miss 
Grierson out of Sinnett’s house without the 
knowledge of the family. I could form no 
opinion as to her capacity for use, in the pre¬ 
sent crisis, in the short interview I had with 
her, when I saw her at Sinnett’s dinner-table. 
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I perceived that she belonged to the great mass j 
of young women; pretty to look at, but with 
characters as mawkish and undeveloped as a 
baby’s face. I never can base a conjecture on 
them; “true no-meaning pussies more than 
wit.” Trouble, or hard work, cuts features 
and darkens shadows in them generally, to 
which the years of school-books, crochet-work, 
and pertness give no index. 

As I conducted Miss Grierson to O’Neil's 
office, therefore, I looked at her sharply, to 
discover how this trouble had touched her. It 
had fallen on them unprepared that night. Sin- 
nett had caused her sister’s arrest immediately 
upon leaving Wharton’s office. She had gone 
without remonstrance, or outcry, being, I sup¬ 
pose, one of the colder-blooded species of ani¬ 
mals, who grow dumb when they are hurt in 
any mortal part. We meet such women often in 
onr falling, and find them the most obstinate 
criminals, if guilty. 

M She took Phil with her. Dr. Sinnett did 
not explain to me what tie charge was against 
her,” Jane Grierson said, dully, as she walked 
steadily beside me down the street. Her voice 
was as steady as her step; she neither wept nor 
sighed after the fashion of hysterical women; 
but I could see the dilated nostril, the blue 
lip* the blood-marks under the eyes—signs' 
which I knew well how to interpret. 

1 said what I oould to rouse her as we went 
along. I would have been glad to see tears on 
the child’s face; but she replied, unmoved and 
hopeless, as though years of hard fight with the 
world had fallen on her in this first touch of 
pun, “If she could do anything, or O’Neil 
oonld do anything, she was glad; but the world 
had gone against them of late,” and then walked 
on in silence, asking no questions. 

When we came to the door of the little office 
on Pine street, (a door which few clients trou¬ 
bled, I fear,) I heard O’Neil whistling about 
“Molly Bawn,” as usual, but in a-gentler, soft¬ 
ened tone. There had been a fruitless attempt, 
too, to make the den more tidy, I saw, on en¬ 
tering. The light was subdued; and on one side 
of the empty fire-place, an old lady, in a stiff 
gown of brilliant pattern, sat, spectacles on nose, 
feigning to read the evening paper, while her 
sharp, black eyes kept watch over it on the door. 
O'Neil, resplendent in a buff waistcoat and fresh 
r^alia of cheap jewelry, sat nervously beating 
time on the table. He met the young girl with 
a grave, quiet respect, leading her at once to 
his mother, “ who wishes to be a fHend to you, 
if you will permit her, Miss Grierson!” The 
old, lady had scanned her in the first moment 


•4RW 

of her entering the room. She had p, good eyo 
for a detective, Mrs. O’Neil, hard and keei*—i 
but it dimmed suddenly. She drew Jane into her 
fat arms. “The poor child!—the poor, mother¬ 
less child!” she said, in a rich Cork brogue, 4 
patting her head slowly, as if she had beta a 
baby. The girl began to cry at that. O’Neil 
beckoned me out. The big, burly fellow was all 
in a tremble, his face red and pale by turns* 
“Let the women be alone a bit,” he said, as wo 
stood on the steps: “let them alone,” and stood, 
his hands in his pockets, looking down at tko 
rain, whioh had begun to fall in big drops upon 
the pavement. The Irishman’s voice was gen¬ 
tler and sweeter then than the girl’s own. When 
he spoke of her I had often notioed O’Neil’s 
voioe; it had a clear, deep ring in it, a capacity 
for pathos which belonged to no other pleads* 
at the bar. 

“Your mother will take<jdiss Grierson homo 
with her!” 

“Yes. Do you think I’d let her go back into 
that devil’s workshop again! I’ll not break 
the matter to her to-night. Let mother have 
her will to-rnight, codling and petting; to¬ 
morrow her head will be clear, and she’ll be 
ready to help ns. But it’s a long trail you have 
to follow, Caldwell, man; and you’ll find bql a 
feeble scent, I’m afraid.” 

“I have that already,” I said, laughing, and 
bade him good-night. 

As I turned down the next corner, I saw the 
light dim in the little office, and flash out in 
the cozy parlor beyond, where the young girl 
was, doubtless, gaining from the Irishwoman 
and her son, a new insight into the depth of 
trouble, and kindness, and comfort there was 
in the world. 

I have, I think, gone far enough in my narra¬ 
tive. The conduct of the ease had passed into 
O’Neil’s hands; whatever work I did after¬ 
ward was under his controL 


CHAPTER X. 

Six weeks later, a woman sat by tho window* 
of a prison-cell, trying to catch the cold breatk 
of an early March morning. Above the courts 
whioh the.grim, gray walls of the jail shut in, 
lay a patch of space, whioh was all that sh4 
oould see, a square frame-work of stone, beyond) 
Whioh rose the clear, free air, freshening, yel¬ 
lowing With the early warmth of spring. Tho 
cell was narrow and oblong ; the stone walls *nd> 
floor clean, but damp. The air made the boy 
that sat on her knee shiver now and then. Sbo 
sang some silly song to him; told him soma^kl 
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wtarf of Indians, or wolves; and when he fell 
asleep, with many an uneasy motion and restless 
sigh, laid him on a wooden bench beside her, 
where she could watch the ugly, honest little 
face. The clock in a neighboring steeple struck 
eight. In an hour she would go out to her trials 
ler trial 1- Tot the words seemed to hare no 
meaning for Berenice Tan Epp; she sat erect 
and: unbending, her straight-lined figure, in its 
brown dress, and stern; reticent face, brought 
iMo sharp relief by the dim light of a barred 
window. ’ 

The story she had told Phil was one that an 
eid Jersey boatman used to tell her when she 
was a child. She went on idly finishing it to 
herself, remembering the bib of burned spar on 
tfe* beach where old Store used to sit mending 
bin*seine as he talked—the low swash of the 
tide at their feet—the rolling purple of the 
tether sea. 

Across two of the iron bars of the window a 
spider had woven its. hot. Bren that trifle 
drifted back ih the alow ourreut of her thought 
to the old childish time, and found its plaoe 
there. The deWy gossamer on the marsh-grass 
glittering, as she took the .cows out to morning 
pasture; even then shs had liked to note bow 
eaquisite was thk work whioh the hideous^ 
orawling insect had done, how compact the lines. 
She was a prim, siltnt little body even then, 
fancying order and quiet to be the great good 
of life, knowing her own homo to be a hell of 
di&oord and disorder. * 

. She had begun to force herself down into 
rules then. As slid grew older, one model after 
another had risen up for her; and God knew 
bow she had striven to bring her nature into 
them; to crush out every impulse mod passion; 
to make common sense and prudence the bouI 
of her souL This was the end of itl Her self- 
ouuftdetfoe, her sensible,, reasonable doubts of 
hear husband had brought her to thia A little 
weakness, a foolish, blind trust in him might 
have saved her. 

She thought it ovOr {for in its bitterest stings 
mi reproaches Mrs. Van Kpp’s conscience was 
aoalm, reasoning conscience) from the moment 
that accursed tempting letter came te her. I 
do. net think she fel& v remorse—women never 
do; but she grew weak and silly, as she had 
lkever been in her most childish days, with her 
gteat pain. The jailer’s wife, a kind red-faced 
Walsh woman, had pot a white hyacinth of her 
Own, Ih a broken bottle, on the window-ledge. 
The perfume filled the cell; it seemed to belong, 
in her heated faney, to fc part of her that was 
not hero—not the. vile, Berenice Sulphen, upon 


whose clothes hung the prison damp, and whoa* 
soul was clogged with error. The pure fra¬ 
grance, and the pure air, yonder, free up to 
heaven; and the sleeping boy; and, far-off, the 
little worn figure on shipboard, drifting farther 
and farther away from her into unknown seas; 
all belonged to her as she might have been; 
to the weak, loving woman, who broke «noW 
into sobbing, hot tears; who cried out to he* 
husband, to her child, whose feet and hands 
she kissed, not for forgiveness, but for leave to 
die out of their sight, and be forgotten. 

“I have done them nothing but harm," she 
said, leaning her aching head on poor Phil's 
shoulder, wishing he would waken and smooth 
her with his tender, little fat hands; thinking 
of the years coming for her in a closer oell than 
this; when her name would be the only word 
husband and child would never name. What 
other miserable fancies came to the poor 
woman she herself never knew. The jailer 
sent in his wife to bring Phil out. She found 
her holding the boy’Aead close to her breast 
as she sat on the floor; tears undried on the 
long lashes, her head fallen sideways on the 
chair. 

“It is time yon made ready,” the woman 
said, wakening her roughly. 

“I have had some sleepless nights,” Mrs. 
Van Epp said, rising with something of her old 
dignity; and, bathing her face, she put on 
bonnet and cloak, and waited. Phil was gone, 
she saw—that was better; she would see hne 
once again before-—— 

But after the penitentiary doors closed on 
her, she hoped they would tell the boy his 
mother was dead. She never could live for hint 
again in this life or in that beyond. And shs 
remembered the mother she hod tried to be to 
the boy, and shivered. 

The dock struck nine. Devitt, the jailer, 
appeared at the door, talking to some one who 
stood behind him hi the oorridor. “In t mo¬ 
ment, Mr. Wharton,” he said; “the locks arc 
rcsty—in a moment.” Then, as he opened the 
doors, preceded the new comer into the cell, 
and* oontrived to slip a scrap of paper into Mrs. 
Van Epp*s hand, whispering some words which 
she did not understand. 

She glanced at the Words scrawled on it with 
a bewildered face, and, holding it in her hand, 
turned to face Wharton. Perhaps the physical 
strength and beauty ef the man never appeared 
with surroundings so effective as now; coming 
out of the dusky gloom of the corridor, the 
narrow bar of light from the Window striking 
broadly on his massive chest; the noble head 
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thrown back—a genial, kindly smile beaming 
from his faee. He eame toward her with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Leave the doors open, Levitt,” he cried. 
“They are open to you, Mrs. Van Epp, never 
to elose again.” 

6he dreW'back coldly. “I am going to my 
trial.” 

“No! In the muneof justice, no!” with heat 
and agitation on his face. “ Stay! Listen to 
me a momentT Look at this!" holding out a 
folded paper to her. : 

The sight of him seemfed to hare changed 
bar, as by a blow Of hardening iron, into her 
resolute, obstinate self. • 

“lam ready,” the said, to Levitt, buttoning 
her cloak about the'throat. “For yon, yeur 
attuning brought me here. But it was yOur 
nature to plan add scheme petty villa ni os! 
Stand aside! It is hot my Custom to repcdaich 
ai dog that bitch me!’ ? 

Wharton hid a smile at heir impotent rage, 
“it is your oustoitt/’ he inid, graVety, “to build 
too firmly, on yepr own judgment. It will fail 
you oftener than you think. Knowing what I 
do of my conduct toward yon* your petty spleen 
shams to me only, petty and ludicrous, befitting 
a weak, revengeful iwoman, add can forgive it” 

Berenice stopped; hfis courage surprised and 
daunted her. Then there was troth in his 
Monts. 

“Look at thi* paper/ 9 he said, in the same 
composed tone of oonscious superiority. “It is 
ytjtir release. I procured it for you from the 
magistrate who committed you. I brought tes¬ 
timony before him which- No matter ;^rou 

are a free wotnan now. The door, yohder, is 
•pen to you as me.” 

He stood Watching filer doll and puezled face 
» moment, then pot on his hat. “That was my 
errand. My work is finished. If^-” ha hesi¬ 
tated, “your weloome of me had been different, 
I might have claimed the privilege of an okk 
friend to congratulate you that the trouble of 
your life is over. But it ntatteru nothing. I 
know yon, Mrs. Van Epp,” sharp add hotly* 
“I know that wheh a prtjvdide enters into youor 
narrow brain, yon' cling to it as if God sent it, 
amd it was not begotten of your own puerile 
suspicion.” 

Again he had struck hrozhe; and with every 
course word, she give him mold credit for 
ahicerity. That was his alto—it mattered no¬ 
thing to him if she Were friend er foe. 

She took the ordeVfor ireledse frttn him, and 
read it attentively, and gave it to Levitt, saying* 
“ Does this warrant you In releasing me?” 


“Yes, Mrs. Van Epp.” 

Again her suspicious eyes read Wharton 9 # 
face. 

He smiled ironically. “Do you look for 
farther servicet” he said. “I spent labor and 
means to push your claims through the courts. 

I did it for Olive’s sake: She owed you a debt, 
if not of .kindness, a debt which money could 
not pay. I would have wiped it out if I could; 
now, when your own' guilt has brought you 
here, I have saved yon from the penitentiary 
I did that for Olive, too. Your disgrace was, 
in a measure, her*.” 

“ That sounds plausible*” mattered Mm Van 

Epp. 

“ Bid yon think it was for you I was working! 
Nat Wharton is no philanthropist,” with a 
bitter lough. 

The weak, childish woman Of an hour ago 
was gone; her brain had been drowsy then* 
beaten with pam until nothing was real to her 
but some miserable fantastio fragments of re¬ 
membrances. We all know what that is; too 
much pain will have the effect, or too much 
medicine—»over-work soonest of alL Now either 
the sleep had brought beck the tone to her 
mind, or, the danger being new, roused a 
different set of emotion* and faculties; but it 
was a wakeful* keen, defiant woman with whom 
Wharton had to deal. 

“1 am to go out free, unsuspected ?” still re¬ 
garding the paper, as if to find a flaw. He 
could not tell how madly the blood was throb¬ 
bing against her temples, as she peered closely 
at it. A free woman! To go back to John—te . 
her boy! 

“Free, 11 he said, drily, “but soiroely un¬ 
suspected. The proof, you know. You cannot 
hope to clear it without counter proof. YOu 
are a shrewd woman, and know the world. 
Damned spots like this en your record, nobody 
tries to wash out with charity or perfumes of 
Arabia. Counter proof might have done much 
if you hod been brought to trial; but if you 
had no defence.” 

She was silent, holding the paper still clote 
te her eyes; he coUld not see her face. 

“One other thing woald have been mors 
effectual,” in his cool, probing tone. “I, god¬ 
less wretch at I am, believe that ianocenee 
always triumphs in the end.” 

A shudder crept over her. “If I go out,” 
she said, at last, net replying to him directly, 
“all I gain is leave to breathe outside air. I 
am condemned all the same; the guilt will rest 
as heavily on John, on »y boy,” crumpling up 
the paper in shaking, unooasdiottt fingers* 
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Wharton paused before answering; her words 
had irritated and troubled him curiously. “My 
own advice would be,” he said, slowly, marking 
the effect of his words on her narrowly, “to 
lo&ve the State at once, taking your sister and 
child with you. Go to some place where you 
are unknown, add begin a new life for your 
boy.” 

“When my husband returns.” 

He turned his back to her suddenly, as if he 
caught some passing shadow at the window; it 
was a bird that had stooped low in its flight. 
He waited until it was gone before ho replied. 
“ If your husband returns, he need never know 
what has passed; the sale of the house and 
schooner will be sufficient reason for your re¬ 
moval from a place so painful to you. Your 
influence over him, you know; you can easily 
induce him to leave tho country with you for¬ 
ever.” 

He waited anxiously for her reply, shuffling 
* uneasily on his feet, passing his white, ringed 
hand nervously over his mouth. 

“I will stand a trial,” she said, finally. 

There was a deathlike silence for a moment, 
the man choked once or twice, as if forcing 
down an oath; the ruffian and bully, that lay 
hid beneath the factitious polish, glared out of 
his smooth mask of a face and brilliant eyes. 
She was quiet and resolute. 

“I will not accept this release; Sinnett and 
you shall bo forced to bring me before a jury. 
The prison for life would be easy to bear beside 
this living hell of dragging on a lie, year after 
year, before my husband and child; a cowed, 
guilty woman, not knowing what moment the 
storm would break on ns. I will stand the 
trial.” 

She held out the order of release to him. He 
did not take it, but leaned forward, glancing 
about him first as though the walls had ears. 

“Look at the question on all sides,” he said. 
“Be cool; it is worth more to you than mere 
life or death. There is another point of view to 
take. Your husband may never oome back—” 

He stopped, awed by the sudden pallor of her 
face; then went on relentlessly. “The voyage 
was long and perilous. You know how feeble 
his health was before he left you; there are 
mtnumbered dangers that may delay his return, 
should he come at last; what of your boy in the 
interval? You willfully choose a felon’s cdl, 
leaving Kim unprotected and helpless, with the 
stain of your guilt upon him. Whether you 
are guilty or innooent, God and you alone 
kjpuow; but in either case, your condemnation is 
equally oertain—there is no chance of escape 


from a trial. I open the door for you; show 
you a free life to give to your boy, and you re¬ 
fuse it. Besides,” he added, a new thought 
striking him, “free; there is a chance of your 
proving your innooence; there 1 will be room fbr 
effort.” 

“There is truth in that.” She paused; then, 
either suspecting a plot under all, or from her 
old habit, of adhering to a resolution once 
formed, she repeated, “I will stand the trial; 
and now John Van Epp shall find his wife's 
fame as pure as when he left her. God dees 
protect the innocent.” 

“What if I tell you, then, that your resolution 
comes too late?” he broke out savagely. “John 
Van Epp will never come back to the wife that 
cursed his life. I would have left it to others 
to break the tidings to you, if you would let 
me. If you are proved guilty, and sentenced, 
you leave your ohild alone.” 

Even he stood appalled at the quick m>< 1 
awful change that passed over her face; her 
lips moved, bdt refused to utter her question. 
It came at last in a hoarse whisper, 

“Dead?” 

Wharton stood irresolute f and in that mo¬ 
ment Devitt brushed past her, going toward 
the door. It was but a word he spoke, but she 
caught it; her olasped hands fell; her whole 
body stiffened; terror, doubt, rage swept, by 
turns, over her face. She made a step toward 
Wharton, and caught him fiercely by the shoul¬ 
der. He cowered; the reasonable, self-suffi¬ 
cient woman had a will and temper that could 
blase in as hot and ooarse a flame as his own. 

“God’s vengeance light on you if you deceive 
me!” she cried, her fingers sinking into his 
flesh in the extremity of her passion. “To 
cheat me with a story of his death—me, that 
loves him! What do you know of love?” She . 
paused, trembling, her eyes downcast 

When she looked up, she saw beyond Whar¬ 
ton the little jailer standing, making energetic 
signs to her. She raised the slip of paper he 
had given her and read it, considered a mo¬ 
ment, and then said, “I will accept the release 
on condition that I am taken before the magis¬ 
trate who issiled it to-day. Evidence sufficient 
to warrant him in doing this must be sufficient 
to exculpate me. I must know what it is.” 

Wharton hesitated, stammered. 

“It shall be as you wish,” she said, at last 
“But you doubted the truth of the tidings I 
brought to you. Look at this,” drawing a 
newspaper from his pocket, and leaving the 
room as soon as he had placed it in her hands, 
the sheet turned down at a marked passage* 
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DeYitt came up and peered under her arm, 
reading aloud, “ ‘The Bonne Louise gone down 
off Honolulu, and all on hoard lost.* Your hus¬ 
band’s vessel?” he said. “Gone down? It’s 
just as it may be. O’Neil’s a keen chap; and he 
told me there was no soundings to the villainy 
of this Wharton. But it might be true; there’s 
been a storm off them islands—here, in the next 
paragraph, d’ye see?” 

Berenice shook him back; a stinging, phy¬ 
sical cold penetrating her every limb; she could 
not comprehend this irritating swarm of trou¬ 
bles that closed about her. The world seemed 
intent on angering her. What was this they 
said about John? She was not quite herself, 
she thought. John? The Bonne Louise? That 
was his ship; he was coming home in August— 
and she must come before him free from stain. 
She was going now to clear herself; her head 
ached, her eyes grew numb with sudden cold. 
8he closed them, staggered, muttering some¬ 
thing about the magistrate. 

When she recovered consciousness, she was 
in a shabby carriage, driving rapidly through 
the streets, Wharton seated opposite to her. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Thb carriage turned at last into a narrow 
lme; one of those dingy outlets qn which the 
great houses that flaunt their gaudy faoe-trim- 
mings on the fashionable pave, turn their backs 
contemptuously, insulting them with rows of 
gaping rents of cellar-ways, and slip-shod, un¬ 
painted doors. Before one of the dingiest 
offices of the dingy square, Wharton drew the 
check-rein, and alighting, led her up one or 
two wooden steps, and, pushing open a door 
that stood half ajar, motioned her to enter. 

It was a small room, with the usual comple¬ 
ment of high office desks; a table covered with 
green baixe; a plaster bust of Clay, covered 
with dust, on the mantle-shelf, some yellow 
envelopes stuck behind it; a meager array of 
law books scattered through a huge book-case; 
two or three arm-chairs, with scuffed morocco 
covers, in one of which Pettibone, the magis¬ 
trate, dozed over the evening paper and a segar 
that had gone out. One or two*other men, 
whom Wharton did not know, sat about the 
office on chairs tilted back against the wall, 
rousing themselves eagerly when the new¬ 
comers entered, as though tired of waiting. 
Wharfon glanced at them impatiently; then, 
pressing forward in advance of Mrs. Van Epp, 
said testily, “The business of this lady with 
you is private, Mr. Pettibone. You may sur¬ 
mise it” 


The old man pushed back his rusty wig, 
which was in danger of covering his eyes, 
took off his spectacles and slowly rubbed them. 
“Mrs. Van Epp? Dear me! Yes, I surmise, 
Mr. Wharton; in fret, I know all about it. You, 
young Roberts, hand her a chair, and then step 
into the back room. Let Mr. Wharton finish 
his business, and then we will hear your case. 
In the back room; yes, gentlemen—thank you,” 
as tho other men rose and went out through a 
door half panel and half glass, leaving it ajar. 

Pettibone' had slowly droned out all he said 
through a pair of snuff-stained, thick lips, ad¬ 
justing the ends of a brown gingham ncck-tye 
as he spoke, but keeping a lynx-like scrutiny 
on Wharton and his prisoner from under his 
shaggy gray brows. 

Wharton placed her chair by the table, drew 
his own up closely. Berenice seated herself, 
and laid the release before Pettibone. She 
moved stiffly, *s if her legs were cramped, 
moistened her dry lips frequently, spoke with 
a harsh, constrained voice, every sign indi¬ 
cating the nervous tension to which mind and 
body were drawn. 

“I want to understand why you signed this,” 
she said, sharply. “I do not choose to be flung 
into a jail, and taken out at the whim of any 
man. I want-” 

Wharton raised his hand authoritatively. 
“Patience, madam. Pettibone,” in a frank, 
off-handed manner, “let me explain why our 
friend uses tones so offensive, ungrateful, I 
might almost say, to you. She fqars, and not 
unriscly, that the stigma of guilt, unremoved 
by a trial and acquittal, may cling to her, and 
afterward to her child. She wishes to know 
upon what evidence you were warranted in re¬ 
leasing her, in order to judge if it will carry 
her through a trial. I suggest,” with a know¬ 
ing look at him, “that it would be useful to Mrs. 
Van Epp to hear the evidence against her, also, 
summed up. Do I state your wishes correctly ?” 

She bowed mechanically. 

“The report of the loss of the Bonne Louise,” 
pursued Wharton, fluently, “I have communi¬ 
cated to her, knowing that to a clear-headed, 
practical woman like our friend, it would have 
its effect in determining her resolution.” 

“Faith, you’ve a ready tongue of .your own, 
young man,” grunted Pettibone, leisurely mend¬ 
ing a quill pen. “Ye drive pell-mell over grave¬ 
stones in your talk as if they were boulders. 
But to business!” Suddenly rousing himself, 
sitting erect, facing Berenice. “Ye’d like to 
hear the evidence on whieh you were'arrested. 
; Here it is in a nutshell. 
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“ The bond stolen from the house where you * . “Stop, Mr. Wharton-” Pettibone’s voice 
were boarding was supposed to be taken by an i assumed a different tone here. “She shall be 
agent of Wardell’s. ^ letter from liLm w&s found | sa.tisficd y as I said. Ahl here is Sinnett! I 
in your possession, offering you a certain sum \ sent for him, that he also should be convinced 
to procure the paper. It was known how neecs- j that justice was done him in the matter.” 
sary it was to you to obtain this money. The* “Which was quite unnecessary, my dear 
temptation has iig weight, in determining the * sir,” said the little doctor, rubbing his liandn 
probable guilt of a party. In addition to this, \ as h** entered the room. “ I am satisfied to have 
you were followed from the post-office to Sin- $ the woman released upon the evidence sub- 
nett's, the first mail-night after the robbery. > unt>ed to me by Wharton.” 


The letter deposited by you was found to be an 
acknowledgment of the abstraction of the bond, 
intimating that you would hold it in your own 
possession. A part of the torn warrant was 
found in your chamber, and-” 

“You need go no farther!” said Berry, letting 
her head fall, and covering it with her arms. 
“No farther!” 

“You never had heard the detail^ of the 
evidence against you?” said the magistrate, 
oompassionately. ^ 

She made no answer. After a few minutes, 
sho threw back her head, gasping for breath. 
“I’m tired!” the men heard her say, as they 
bent forward, seeing her lips move. “I want 
John—John!” 

Pettibone pushed hogback in her chair, lean¬ 
ing her head against the back of it, gently 
enough. “Poor wretch! She’ll cry,loud to 
reach John, where he lies,” he said. «‘This 
play’s been nearly too much for her.” 

“Well, what now ?” said Wharton, impatiently. 
.“This woman is almost insensible. My best 
plan would be tp remove her from the city 
immediately. I have personal reasons, I ac¬ 
knowledge,” he added, perceiving Pettibone’s 
doubtful look. “I married into her family, 
you know that. I have no mind that my wife 
shall be brought to shame by the bruiting about 
Of this story. I wish to smuggle her out of the 
town as soon as possible, and hush this miser¬ 
able business, if it is not too.late.” 

“I understand; a very natural desire in you; 

but- You shall be gratified in what you 

have aqked,” he said, turning abruptly to Mrs. 
Van Epp, who had tried to raise her head, a 
weak change passing over her features. “You 
shall hear the evidence, which, if you choose 
to bring the matter to trial, yrill be your de¬ 
fence,” 

“ This is sheer absurdity, paltering with 
time,” Wharton broke if, rpughly. “I am in 
no mood to humor the whims of a guilty woman, 
who ought to thAnk God and me that she has 
escaped the penitentiary. Come! I wiU take 
you to Phil,” putting his baud on her sleeve. 

She rose meohanically. 


1 ‘ Who does not know the half of it. Sit down, 
gentlemen—sit down. We well be through with 
this matter in a trice; but we will proceed ac¬ 
cording to order. Robert's business is one 
with this.” 

He went to the back door and pushed it open, 
saying something in a low voice. Half a dozqn 
people followed him in, two of whom, women, 
went up to Berenice Van Epp, bent over her 
and soothed her, standing between her and the 
others, that she, should not hear tvhat was said. 

Sinnett glanced sharply nround the room; a* 
Pettibone, who had assumed bis chair with a 
magisterial air;.at O’Neil, who stood leaning 
against the window-frame, playing with li^s 
watch-chain, his face and whiskers more redly 
defiant than ever; but, last of all, his eyes fell 
on a tall, broad-shouldered man, with gray hair, 
hook-nose, and wearing spectacles, out of which 
looked a pair of unusually quiet, slow eyes, 
totally divorced of meaning. 

lie made a step nervously toward him. 
“Caldwell? Yes. I understand Caldwell was 
my principal witness. But there was no need 
of your presence now, my good fellow. I have 
allowed the whole business to go by default. 
Mrs. Van Epp-” 

“I am here at Mr. Robert’s instance,” said 
the man, with a furtive smile, purposely made 
visible. 

Sinnett glanced, from* side to side with the 
half fierce, half cowed look .of » cur driven to 
a corner; then, .catching Wharton’s pool look of 
warning, .dropped suddenly into a Beat, put 
his rattan to his lips, and looked carelessly ont 
of the window. 

“Ready, Mr. O’Neil,” said-Pettibone; “let 
us hear what testimony you have to support 
this strange story which yon tell me.” 

The Irishman had fallen into his ordinary 
la*y swaggpr. 

“ Ye’Jl hear me friend* Burkitt, thin,” with 
an utter abandonment of brogue. “Cha with 
yon, Burkitt^ me man.” 

Burkitt, a sharp, red-headed young fellow, in 
brown clothes of country make, stood op, the 
better to enforce his words, and told, in a jerky, 
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shrill voice, that he was clerk of the county 
court in Berks. That, in the term of that court 
just past, a suit had been brought in the name of 
Berenice Van Epp, by her attorney, Nathaniel 
Wharton, for property in teaid Berks county, 
assessed at the value of fifty thousand dollars. 
Burkitt proceeded to give the description of 
the property, which consisted of different par¬ 
cels of ground, two houses in the town of Bead¬ 
ing, a mill, etc. It had originally belonged to 
the great grandfather of Berenice Sutphen, 
and by him left in trust to one Andrew Meyers, 
for the payment of debts of Sutphen’s; when 
said debts should be ppid, the property was to 
revert to his heirs. It had, however, remained, 
unclaimed, iq the possession of the son and 
grandson of Meyers. Burkitt produced the 
record of the court, to prove that the suit had 
been gained by Wharton; testified also to the 
power of attorney shown by him* and signed 
by Mrs. Vp,n Epp, in which exclusive right was 
given to him to conduct the case, receive posses¬ 
sion of the property, in trust for Mrs. Yan Epp. 
Burkitt stopped at a nod from Wharton. 

John Starr, high sheriff of Berks county, 


being called, gave corroborative testimony; 
adding, that the assessed value of the land was 
as stated, but that owing to the undeveloped 
mineral resources of two of the tracts, its sale¬ 
able value was much higher. 

When this witness, who was a purple-faced, 
pompous, jplump politician, was winding up 
one of his'r.ounded sentences, Wharton started 
forward, nodding, apparently, to some one 
passing on the street, and begged Pettibone’s 
indulgence until he.attended to some imported 
business, for which a moment would suffice 
The magistrate said nothing, stared blandly, 
rubbed his thick fingers across his snuff-stamqf}' 
chin and mouth, and Wharton turned to the dopTr 

Caldwell touched him lightly on the shoulder 
as he passed, facing him with his ordinary 
stolid, impregnable countenance; but Wharto? 
cowered, shivering at the touch, and shrank 
down into a chair. 

O’Neil watched him. “We’ll trouble you for 
your company a bit lopger, Mr. Wharton,’; 
with a smothered laugh-, And .he began rob)+ 
bing his big-ringed hands softly together. 4 

TO BJC CQJiC*.CI>R». 


JUST SEVENTEEN TO-DAY. 

*T ». 1 . CAIIU. 


Just seventeen to-day, my love; 

Just seventeen to-day; 

And life to thee seems bright,' fldr one, 
Vor them art young and gay. 

The turmoil and the dashing din 
Of battle-fields of strife, 

Have never brought a m e — ag e that 
Could shadow thy young life. 

Around thy gentle path, sweet flowers 
Are Always springing np; 

And thou hast nover known the draught 
Of sorrow’s bitter cup. 


Life, like some sweet and pleasant dream, 
Beguiles thee day by day; 

And adds fresh roses to thy cheek, 

And makes thy heart more gay. 

And thou art dreaming Of the days 
That soon will come again— 

The Summer days of joy and lore, 

With all their gladsome train. 

And, oh 1 may each returning year 
Still find thee bright and gay; 

As young In heart, if n6t In form, 

As thou art, love, to-day. 


AT LAST! 

BYLINA BPIKGtfi. 


Oxlt a form of day— 

The Immortal spirit fled; 
Earth’s fever p a ss ed away; 
Leave her 1 She ia dead, 
At last! 

Only a vacant chair 
For us, a lonely hearth; 
For her, a crown to wear— 
The new, immortal birth, 
At last! 


The toll and strife are done; 

The weary struggle o’er; 
The victory ia won— 

The reet forevermore, . 
Atlastl 

Beneath, a grassy mound— 
A little bnrlal-sod; 
above, an angel crowned— 
A spirt t With Its God, 
Atlastl 
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*' 'I beached the spot soon after the aeeident 
occurred. Oh! such a terrible scene! 

A long train of passenger-cars had been Swept 
over the steep embankment, and lay piled in 
horrible chaos in the ratine below. 

I ean give you no idea of it to this day. I 
nan never think of it without that terrible feel¬ 
ing which seises us in nightmare, when every' 
bodily faculty is powerless, and the mind only 
grasps more vividly each particular of the 
vision from the icy torpor which locks the 
physical frame. 

The shrieks of the wounded and dying; the 
mangled bodies released from among the broken ; 
Umbers, and born in ghastly procession up the ; 
hill; shapes crushed and distorted out of every ; 
semblance of humanity, still quivering anti; 
agonised* with life; faces calm, as if in sleep, 
marred by no appearance of injury, yet mer¬ 
cifully struck on the instant to senseless clay— 
mad confusion—the insane rushing to and fro— : 
the unutterable realisation of human helpless- : 
ness; and the blue of the mid-summer sky bend- ; 
ing over all, but human eyes, blind to the angels : 
that passed to and fro, and conscious only of: 
the agony and wreck down here, where we: 
orouch in our impotency and pain. 

I had done what I could. 1 am not a physi- j 
tally courageous man, but with my slow acting : 
intellect, a sudden misfortune does not over-: 
whelm me as it often does those of acute and: 
brilliant powers. 

I cannot tell how long it lasted—that dreadful 
work. I know the hotels and nearest housesj 
were opened to the woeful processions; an extra j 
train carried on such as were uninjured or 
oould bear removal; and a dull, awful quiet 
crept over the place, that was almost more terri- ; 
ble than the confusion of the past hours. 

They were carrying past me a man lying 
senseless in the arms of those who bore him. 
The face was turned toward me—the pale face, 
from which the dusky gold hair fell back like 
a rich setting to some picture of sleep $ and with 
the first glance I recognised Laurence Grey. 

I was too stunned by all the suffering I had 
witnessed to feel any sharp sensation either of 
surprise or pain. I followed the men up to ; 
the hotel. I brought one of the surgeons to 
examine him; and when thiy told me that he \ 
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5 could be taken away, I made ready fb have 
j him moved at once to my house. 

> It was not a long drive; we lived down the 
| lake road, just where the avenue of elms parted 

and gave a sudden view of the beautiful sheet 
of water nestled in among the lofty hills. Our 
little cottage was set in the foreground, so em¬ 
bowered among the vines and flowers so be¬ 
loved by wrens and thrushes, that I used to 
tell Alice I believed they considered it a mam¬ 
moth birds’-nest settled in the sunshine for 
their express benefit. 

I hurried into the house to prepare the little 
wife for that which was coming. News of the 
accident had reached her already; and her 
white faoe could not grow whiter when I ex¬ 
plained to her what I had done. 

She knew Laurence Grey’s name. She had 
heard me speak of him; not often* perhaps, for 
he had gone so for out of my life, that a silence 
had grown over his memory in my heart, 
although he had never ceased to have a place 
there, as a man might remember some glorious 
star which he had seen years before in tropical 
skies. 

There he was in my house; everything that 
was possible had been done. Now we could 
only wait to see, when the sudden shock that 
had stunned his faculties'wore off, whether any 
vital iiyury had touched the life that had always 
been so strong and vigorous in that beautiful 
frame. It is so brief a story that I may stop 
to tell it here, how I had known and loved 
Laurence Grey. 

Years before, when I was a dull school-boy, 
he had been sent to the same quiet place. The 
very first day of his arrival, when we were in 
bathing, he, with his usual recklessness, mis¬ 
calculated his strength, and we saw him strug¬ 
gling in the deep water far beyond our reach. 

God let me save him; and from that day I 
felt as if Lawrence was mine—a special gift to 
my odd life. I loved him as we can only love 
those whom we have been able in any way to 
aid; and I admired and wondered at him, as I 
can imagine some ugly, commonplace pony, 
meant for t|he uses of every-day lifo, might at 
some wild Arab steed of the desert, in all the 
pride of his untameable strength. 

> The years passed, and out in the world the 
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bonds that joined us did not seem to weaken. 
He had such a brilliant career—no wonder he 
grew spoiled; rich, handsome, with so many 
and such varied talents. Dear Laurence, I could 
always understand and feel the tenderest sym¬ 
pathy, even when he went the most astray. 

Other peoplo might call him hardened and 
wicked. I knew better! I pitied him for the 
excitable temperament, the mad heart, the un¬ 
tamed imagination, that drove him into wrong. 
He showed me, unconsciously, the best side of 
his nature. He took my lectures patiently, or 
laughed me out of my gravity. But it is of no 
use, I can never make you understand what a 
wonderful power he had of winning love and 
friendship. I felt always certain that his faults 
would wear gradually away. 

I knew that at heart he did not believe half 
the theories in which he indulged—the appear¬ 
ance of hardness and unbelief. No, no! I 
trusted him. 

You may say what you like, but beauty is a 
wonderful gift; and it is almost impossible for 
any of us to believe that such perfection of form 
and feature can hide mental deformity and 
spiritual unsightlfness. 

Then the exigencies of life parted us; and for 
years we had not met. Laurence had been a 
wanderer in foreign climes, petted and wor¬ 
shiped wherever he turned; winning fame, and 
sunning himself in a golden sea of prosperity. 
That was nearly all I knew. 

My life had been very different. I was past 
thirty now; and the years which carried me 
away from my youth, had not been easy ones. 

Perhaps I had known my dreams, too—the 
thirst for ambition and wealth. But there were 
other paths shown me—work to be done—dear 
ones to be shielded and protected; and I was 
helped to do it. 

Those days were over—the poor, ailing, 
second mother, and her younglings, had gone 
into the other life. But long before they went, 
I had been able te earn their love; to teach 
them in the sudden wreck of fortune which 
swept over them, when they seemed so secure 
in the possession of that wealth for which the 
poor mother had thrust herself between my 
father and me, that I wished, indeed, to forget 
all harshness and wrong, and lead them by the 
hand down toward the eternal gates, where the 
husband and parent, who had loved them so, 
waited to take them to his arms again. 

Then I met my Alice; and, as one in a dream, 
1 reached forth to grasp the bewildering hap¬ 
piness that streamed like the sudden glories of 
an Eastern morning upon my solitary life. 

You XL LX.—-17 


| I had not known her long. 1 was enabled 
! soon to take her from those who were not fit 
to appreciate her worth; who had wasted the 
orphan’s wealth among them, and clouded her 
youth so darkly. 

We came to the little cottage to live—and 
heaven opened to me. I do not speak irrever¬ 
ently. 1 can employ no lighter words to portray 
the bliss of that year—my year of roses, when 
the blossoms of Eden clustered in living sunshine 
over my heart. 

My Alice, my idol, my all! So shy and re¬ 
ticent! Ill in body and mind when I took her 
home, growing into new health and beauty day 
by day, like a glorious passion-flower opening 
to to the light. 

It had all been so sudden. The suffering of 
her life had so quickly forced me out of my re¬ 
ticence, I was obliged to stretch out my arms 
and snatch her to their shelter; and she came 
so confidingly, so wearily, like a wounded bird 
that nestles, unscared, in the hand that offers 
to protect it. 

A new and strange delight to grow into her 
acquaintance; to see the dew upon the flower, 
and know that it was mine; to peep cautiously 
deeper and deeper into her heart, and read one 
of its crimson leaves daily with fresh wonder 
and pride. 

A year of unutterable content! I never asked 
if she loved me; all I wanted for her was perfect 
peaoe and rest, upon my very soul—and she 
was at rest; that I knew and felt. Oh, my 
Alice! 

But this is of what had gone before; and now 
I reach the present again. 

There Laurence lay, in that deathlike still¬ 
ness ; and we were all too busy for many words 
with one another—toe busy, even when there 
was nothing to be done, but sit and watch in 
utter quiet—you know the feeling. 

For days after, when the fever set in, every 
moment of my leisure time was occupied; and 
I could only steal opportunity enough to make 
Alice rest, forbidding her to share n\y vigils; 
and she was going about so pale, and with the 
old scared look coming back into her eyes, 
which had so brightened and oleared in the 
sunshine of the past months. 

It was such pleasure to me that my pro¬ 
fession enabled me to care for him myself. 
There was not much sickness in the neighbor¬ 
hood at that time, so I could devote myself 
to him. 

I had been absent ibr sevevai hours, and 
Alice met me as I entered the house, to tell m* 
that he had awakened consotoas. 
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She was a good deal excited—she had so 
shared my suffering. 

“ I hare made him understand everything,” 
she said; “he is much stronger than you would 
expect.” 

She was so pale and troubled, I had not much 
leisure .to notice, I was so anxious about Lau¬ 
rence. Once, on the way to his room, she 
caught my hand suddenly- 

“Robert l” 

“Yes, Blossom.” 

She did not finish, and drew me on. 

“What did you want to say, dear?” 

“Nothing—I forget. I believe I am quite 
dazed! You go in and see Mr. Grey.” 

She went to her own room, and I went to 
meet Laurence. 

After that he grew rapidly better. I should 
need a volume to tell you how charming his 
convalescence was. His mind only seemed ren¬ 
dered more acute by his physical weakness; 
and there was a charm about that very feeble¬ 
ness which no other man, I think, ever pos¬ 
sessed—a childishness that suited him so beau¬ 
tifully, and only drew me closer to him, with 
the old protecting feeling come back in full 
force. 

“You delightful old Robert,” he said, the 
first day he was able to be helped down stairs, 
into what Alice called the summer-room; “you 
Are bound to do me good till I hate you; 
always saving my life, and being guilty of 
♦every species of abomination.” • 

How we laughed—hew glad I was. 

“Now sit here,” he said, with the old im¬ 
periousness; “and Alice, too. I may call her 
Alice, mayn’t I, Robert?” 

“ You shall be punished if you dare to call 
her anything else,” I said. 

“Such an old tyrant! Why, Alice, he is 
worse than ever.” 

The color had returned to Alice’s cheeks. She 
looked better again, and all that afternoon we 
were so quiet and happy—just spell-bound by 
that creature’s fascinations. 

I cannot give you the details of the days 
which followed. There was scarcely an event, 
And you would think them singularly uninte¬ 
resting, but to me they were only a widening 
of my Eden. I was going into richer sunshine 
with those two beings, dearest on earth, on 
•either side. 

Several weeks passed, but there was no 
(thought of Laurence’s going away. 

“How I rest here,” he said to me one day; 
“why, dear boy, all these absurd, black years 
.seem so far off.” 


“I don’t believe they have been altogether 
wasted,” I answered; “you always would be 
unjust to yourself.” 

“And you always would think of me so much 
better than I deserved. A poor life, Robert'—a 
wasted life l I wish I could be better. I wish 
I had kept near you, and maybe I’d have been 
different.” 

A worn, tired look crept over his face, which 
it troubled me to see. 

“It’s never too late, Larry-” 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted; “it never 
would be for you. But you never will under¬ 
stand how different I am—such a poor, aimless 
oreature, always drifting off on some new im¬ 
pulse and landing in the darkness.” 

I abused him heartily, and he laughed out 
with one of the revulsions of Reeling so common 
with him. 

“Well,” he said, “it is not my fault if you 
won’t be convinced—you will not believe how 
worthless I am! I tell you, Robert, I’m not to 
be trusted. I am capable, at times, of despising 
you for the very trustfulness that makes your 
heart so generous.” 

He lay silent for awhile. He had been walk¬ 
ing a little about the garden, and flung himself 
on the sofa to rest when we came in, and a 
great many changes swept over his face as I 
watched him. 

I knew that he was not happy. I knew, too, 
that much of the reason lay in himself, but I 
pitied him so that there was no room for blame. 

“A poor, worthless creature!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly. . “Why, old boy, I’ve no business 
here—I ought to go away!” 

He started up suddenly, and I pushed him 
back. 

“Are you going this minute?” said I. “What 
do you mean ? I believe your head’s not right,” 

He laughed again; and just then Alice came 
into the room. 

“This fellow talks of running away,” I said. 
“Alice, what shall be done to him for venturing 
even to have such a thought?” 

She looked so oddly, and smiled in so con¬ 
strained a way, that when I saw Laurence look¬ 
ing at her, I was afraid he would get some wrong 
idea in his head—he was always so morbidly 
sensitive—that she did not ex\joy this visit as 
much as I, and I said quickly, 

“You see Alice is struck dumb by your im¬ 
pertinence. Toll him not to talk such nonsense 
for weeks yet, Blossom.” 

“I am sure Mr. Grey knows how much you 
enjoy his stay here,” she said. “I don’t think 
it needs any words to prove that” 
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“Nor on your part either?” I added. 

Alice came round to where I was sitting and 
leaned on the back of my chair. 

“Mrs. Olcott does not echo your remark,” 
said Laurence, in his quick, impatient way, 
while a look that seemed annoyance Bhot over 
his face. 

I could not bear to have him hurt, and I said, 
“Put your welcome in words, dear; he is such 
an odd, absurd fellow.” 

“Any friend of my husband’s is welcome,” 
Alice answered, and her voice sounded cheerful. 

“Why, that’s as it should be,” I cried. “Now 
I am going to leave you two indolent people to 
amuse one another; my other patients begin to 
complain. Ally, get a book and read to him, 
else he’ll be tiring his eyes.” 

So I went away to my duties; and day after 
day I was forced to do it more and more, for 
the mid-summer approached, and it seemed to 
me that everybody’s children were determined 
to be os ailing and troublesome as possible: and 
there appeared to be more of them, too, than 
usual. 

So I was kept very busy riding about, carry* 
ing what help and comfort 1 could from house 
to house, and often detained from home until 
late at night 

It made me more glad than ever to have Lau¬ 
rence with us, since Alice need not be left alone; 
and it was such a gratification to have the two 
beings dearest to me in the world become better 
acquainted. 

Laurence was quite recovered now; no trace 
left of his illness, beyond a little pallor, which 
only added to the extreme beauty of his face— 
a beauty that would have been almost effemi¬ 
nate, but for the eager, restless eyes, that were 
weird and changing in their lights as emeralds. 

The day8 grew into weeks; the summer deep¬ 
ened to its prime, and began to wane; the skies 
wore their deepest purple; the fields of stubble 
lay bronzed and golden in the sun; the air was 
balmy and soft; and night after night the moon 
hung bright and luminous over the lake, chang¬ 
ing gradually from crescent to circle, and wax¬ 
ing more glorious with every change. 

I was perfectly happy—surely I use the word 
advisedly—perfectly happy! Maybe it was 
wrong and wicked; maybe I made my heaven 
too much in that flower-crowned home, and 
forgot the higher heaven, which hod sent me 
such gleams of light from its glory. 

Other men talk of presentiments; omens of 
ill stealing over their brightest moments; warn¬ 
ings of the great tempest, whioh sleeps just be¬ 
low the horizon’s verge, ready to burst forth in 


its dread might when the culftrinating instant 
arrives. 

I had none; not a whisper disturbed the 
fullness of my content; not a shadow, even in 
dreams, crept over my soul, to bid me rouse 
and be prepared for the earthquake. 

Better so! Those highly-wrought natures, 
which by some mysterious power are brought 
nearer the intuitions of a loftier sphere than 
common mortals, suffer A double anguish—the 
anticipation and the blow. No preparation can 
be made; no strength can make ready the soul; 
and I am glad that in every crisis of my life 1 
have, at least, been spared the frenzied horror 
of waiting for the stroke to fall, conscious that 
it cannot be obviated, so paralyzed and dumb 
that even a prayer cannot be reached in the 
darkness to bear in a ray of hope. 

I came home one evening quite late; neither 
Alice nor Laurence were in the sitting-room. I 
passed through the house, and walked down the 
lawn toward the lake. 

A thicket of laurel grew near where I had 
stopped for an instant to look about; through 
its leafy screen I saw them standing there to¬ 
gether. 

He was holding her hands fast—she making 
no effort to release them; her face pale and 
agitated in the dim light. 

“If I had only told him that I knew you long 
before,” she cried; “if I had told him the 
truth.” 

I heard the passionate answer that broke 
from his lips. I saw him make a movement as 
if to snatch her to his heart; then Alice turned 
and ran toward the house, and, with a smoth¬ 
ered exclamation, Laurence disappeared down 
the winding path. 

As she ran by me her white face was turned 
so that she saw me standing there. She did 
not pause; that one glance showed her that I 
had seen all, and on she rushed like a terrified 
ghoBt. 

I stood there perfectly still. I cannot tell if 
that which I felt will s.eem natural, it is what 
was in my mind. 

A terrible impulse to follow that man and 
trample his life out under my feet, yet with no 
lessening of love toward the Laurence of all 
those years—only to murder the man who had 
come between me and my heaven. 

Then, if Alice cared for him. Oh! I cannot 
force myself to use any other word; this would 
only add to the darkness and misery; and even 
in that first moment of stupefied horror there 
was no thought of anger toward her; nothing 
but pity and tenderness, with a feeling that a 
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distance greater • than the world’s width swept 
between us. 

I went into the house and shut myself up 
alone. The dawn streamed in gray and cold 
at the casement, and found me still watching; 
but I had decided upon no course—I could not 
tell what to do, what step to take first. 

I waited there until the sun came up red and 
beautiful. There had been no sound that had 
reached my ear; perhaps I should not hare 
heard if the whole world without had crumbled 
into ruins. 

I rose at last and went out; the rooms were 
empty, with a strangely deserted look, such as 
a house will wear wherein a corpse is lying. 

I had made up my mind then—I miist see 
Alice. I went up stairs to her room and opened 
the door—it was vacant. 

Mechanically I moved forward, a strange 
awe and horror fell upon me. It seemed to me 
that I should see her stretched upon the bed, 
cold and silent forever. 

No Alice; the pillows unruffled —no Bign. 

Upon the table I saw a letter. It was directed 
to me, and there, in the chamber to which I had 
brought home my treasure, I stood and read 
these lines. 

“I leave your house forever; let me pass as 
completely out of your life. I can write no ex¬ 
planation ; none could change your mind after 
what you saw and heard. 

“The only thing I can do is to relieve you of 
my presence. How much I have suffered dur¬ 
ing these weeks you can never know. That suf¬ 
fering cannot be the slightest expiation for my 
deceit and treachery. I feel even more deeply 
than you can. 

“ Hate and loathe me more than I do myself 
i| out of your power. I have nothing to say. 

I do not know why I write, or what meaning 
these weak words may have. 

“I only ask you to forget me. If I oan pray 
at all to God, it shall be that His blessing may 
fall upon your life—your useful, noble life, 
which I have so utterly wrecked and destroyed. 

“I am going now—going! If I might Bay 
that, even in this terrible moment, never had 
the dear home been so dear to me as now; if I 
might Bay that never have I loved you as I love 
you now—‘but that you could not pardon. Oh! 
Robert, Robert! 

“ If I was sure that when I am dying I oould 
hear your voice, not uttering forgiveness, but 
just calling my name; if I could crouch in the 
darkness to hear it, not Airing to look in your 
face, then I think I could bear whatever may 
come! B«t there is no hope. Oh! Robert—r-r” : 


There was nothing more. The letter ended 
with the blotted syllables of my name. 

I understood. He had summoned her just 
then—they were gone forth together. 

If a world had been suddenly flung into chaos, 
and one blinded wretch had dropped upon this 
lower earth, he could as easily paint the disso¬ 
lution throes of that*planet as I describe to you 
where and what I was that day; a creature lost 
in the depths of Hades, bound hand and foot 
among the devils howling there! 

I cannot tell y^u my life for weeks. I had 
no life! I was far away from that cottage home. 
I believe I was searching for them. I knew that 
whatever came I must live to seek Alice, if I 
trod every inch of ground to the fartherest con¬ 
fines of the globe. 

It was late in the autumn. I had reached one 
of our great seaport towns, and lingered there. 
Oh! I can’t tell you whether it was days or 
weeks. 

I had wandered out of the city to some fields 
that stretched gray and desolate beyond the 
streets. 

I was standing on* the bank of the river that 
poured tumultuously down to the ba)r below. 

I saw a little boat making toward the bank— 
lost sight of it as it swept under the hill; and 
with some mad impulse, such as often frenzied 
me now, I dashed down the steep and reached 
the spot just as the rower sprang on land. 

I stood face to face with Laurence Grey! 

There was a burning flame before my eyes; 
no sense, no act of volition—we were struggling 
upon the ground. I was uppermost with my 
hands clenched about his throat, his convulsed 
face looking into mine. 

The hot fires separated into a myriad of 
burning sparks. I could see then—could think. 
I loosened my hands, still keeping him on the 
ground in a grasp which, powerful man that 
he was, he could no more have resisted than a 
child. 

“Alice!” I cried. “Tell me where Alioe is?” 

The white face that had been defiant, court¬ 
ing the death which seemed inevitable with the 
old mocking smile, changed suddenly into wild 
surprise. 

“Tell me where she is?” I repeated. “The 
world is wide enough for both; the devils will 
separate us far enough; but I shall save her. 
Alice, Alice!” 

“I don’t know,” he gasped, for my iron 
fingers ,hfed left a deep, red mark upon his 
throat, which made utteranoe difficult. “I 
hare never seen her since I left your house.” 

There was troth in his voice—I felt that! L 
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sprang up and dragged him with me, he tot¬ 
tering still from the effects of his fall. 

“Tell me,” I cried; “I am blind, mad. Alioe, 
Alice!” 

“I don’t know; God is my witness! When I 
rushed away that night I knew that she was 
going to tell you all! You know it wa9 not 
cowardice. You might have stood up to shoot 
me, and I would not have stirred; but I could 
see that if I went there might bo peace for you, 
that Alice might go back to your heart-” 

“She's gone—she's gone!^ I can't find her! 
Mon, man! if there’s any mercy in your heart, 
tell me the whole truth. I only know that she 
disappeared that night; I thought you had gone j 
together.” < 

“God fprgive me!” he groaned; “God for-j 
give me!” 

Down he sat on the ground, and covered his 
face with his hands. I think a lost soul in the j 
first moment, when his eternity of suffering 
bursts upon him, might orouch away from the 
right as he did then. 

Only one thought in my mind—Alice, as much 
lost to him as me. Alice freo from having 
yielded to'that last temptation. Alice some- 
.where in the world* and I so powerless. 

“My Aliee, Alice!” 

The cry that broke from my lips roused him. 
He uncovered his face and stood upright. 

“Try to understand,” he said; “I see how 
you are in the dark. Will you listen?” 

There we stood in the gray light, not looking 
at one another, not a feeling of bitterness in 
my heart; nothing but a resolute will to pre¬ 
serve my senses while this night was cleared, 
and I could see where I was. 

“You don’t know that I had met her in Eu¬ 
rope ?” he cried. 

“I heard her say that—nothing more. 
Tell-” 

“I can’t be cursed worse than I am,” he in¬ 
terrupted. “Oh! you never would believe! I 
knew her there and loved her. I can’t tell how 
much she loved me. Those people made me 
think lightly of her; but I never spoke a word 
that could startle her ear. 

“After we parted, I learned how false they 
hod been. I didn’t know where she had gone. 
I never saw her again until I woke from my 
fever in your house, and she was there. 

“My God! I was so wicked that I felt a great 
rage at having lost her. I had some letters of 
hers. I made her think it was best you should 
think us strangers; better that nothing should 
be said, so that no explanation would be neces¬ 
sary of those stories her relatives had told, for 


fear she could not set herself right in your 
mind.” 

“Set herself right! Wouldn’t I have believed 
her against all the world-” 

“I know—it was all my fault! You will be¬ 
lieve me; but it wasn’t deliberate wickedness. 

I had no plan-” 

“Go on, will you!” 

“So the weeks passed, and I was madder than 
ever. That night I spoke. Oh! I don’t know 
wha^ I said; she ran away from me. Then, 
somehow, a gleam of right feeling came back. 
I hurried away, determined never to see either 
of you again. I meant to have written to you. 
I wanted you to forgive me—there! I’ll fight 
you, if you like. You may kill me, if you like. 
I’ve done!” 

“I don’t want to kill you! Man, what is your 
life to me! I want my Alice*!” 

He started forward and seized my hand. 

“Robert, let me help you! I’ll give up my 
life to the search. Go one way, and I will 
another. I never can rest till she is found.” 

I.did not refuse. I did not think much about 
him in any way; there was no room in my mind, 
so entirely was it filled with Alice’s image. 

I understood it all easily enough. Sho be¬ 
lieved that after what I had seen and heard, no 
explanation would be possible. The reticence 
and cowardice which had grown out of the 
tyranny she endured during her girlhood, made 
it impossible for her to confront me with the 
simple truth, which ought to have been spoken 
long before. 

Laurence Grey and I walked back to the city, 
and there we parted, each on his errand. 

The winter passed, the spring brightened— 
my search had never ceased; you know what 
came. 

In. a little village, where lived an old woman 
who had been her nurse, Alice had found a 
resting-place. Oh! my poor Blossom! 

As long as her strength held out she had sup¬ 
ported herself by teaching a school of little 
children; as much removed from all possibility 
of contact with her old life as if she had gone 
into another planet. 

I found her, weak, ill, dying, it seemed—but 
I found her! 

There was no preparation possible; but the 
meeting did not kill her—that had been my 
! only fear. 

i She wa9 lying faint and helpless in ny 

I arms, but able to listen and understand when 
I said, 

“Darling, how could you doubt me? Even 
, if you had not loved me, I would have shielded. 
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you; been your brother—anything! Oh, Alice! 
Alice!” 

But she did lore me. Ay, she told\me so! 
She had been fascin&tod by Laurence. There 
bad been no wrong thought in her. heart be¬ 
yond that useless concealment on which she 
insisted. 

When he spoke that night, and she supposed 
that I had heard everything, it seemed to her 
overwrought mind that she was utterly guilty 
and lost—nothing left but flight, since she could 
not die. 

I cannot tell how other men might have felt, 
there was only one possible course open to me. 
I took Alice away. I cherished her into health, 
and then with neither fear or jealousy in my 
heart, I continued the work of making her 
wholly mine, soul bound to soul in a wedlock 
that even death would bo powerless to sever. 

Bid I succeed ? 

All these things happened years ago. We 
are back in that cottage-home, the voices of 
young children round, blithe as bird-songs 
through our dwelling. And Alice? 

There is a face bends over me as I write—a 
face where, as youth steals away, a more per¬ 
fect loveliness is visible; and hand-in-hand, 
heart-to-heart we go down toward the Eternal 
Gates. 

My boyhood’s friend—my Laurence—my re¬ 
cord must end with our last meeting. 


It was more than a year after I recovered my 
lost treasure, Alice and I were staying at a 
quiet plaoe on the sea-shore, happy in the tran¬ 
quillity of the spot, and never weary of the 
grand old hymns the ocean sung night and day. 

There had been a fearful storm in the night. 
When the day dawned the sound of minute-guns 
broke through the deafening war of the sea. 

In the gray light we were on the beach, look¬ 
ing out into the white surge, where a wreck 
reeled to and fro, like a living thing struggling 
in a last conscious effort against the waves. 

So little possibility of help—-no boat could 
live in that sea. We saw her reel and totter; 
heard the last shrieks from those hapless beings 
clustered on the wave-dashed deck; saw her go 
down, down—and the great, hungry waters 
crested over her in one triumphal rush. 

Down on the white sand of the beach Alice 
and I stood, and saw the waves lifting a body 
nearer and nearer the shore. 

One powerful sweep left it stranded on the 
shore. I bent down and looked at the pallid 
face, from which the wet hair fell back in golden 
masses; the worn, changed face, but with a look 
of peace and rest.it had never werxf in life. 

I motioned Alice back. I sank on my knees 
there, not with a feeling of keen sorrow, only a 
sweet regret; a joy that he had gone where his 
soul might be free from the temptations of his 
mad heart. I was kneeling by Laurence Grey. 


IN MEMO 

BY PAT 

There wore two eyes of kindly blue. 

That usod to seek for mine; 

And when they met them leal and truo. 

Their loving beams would shine. 

They wept with mine, they laughed with mine* 
A merry danco when glad; 

But, oh I what depths of tendorness 
They grew, when I was sad. 

There was a mouth that gavo a wealth 
Of dear, dear smiles to me; 

I basked within their light, nor thought 
If aye tboso smiles might bo. 

Sometimes its voice wiso counsel gave, 

With grave, befiting air; 

Or gayly laughed a soft reproof, 

Or breathed my name in prayor. 

There was an ear attuned to mine, 

That loved each self-samo song; 

Tho blackbird's pipe, the katydid’s, 

When Autumn nights grow long. 

There every joy or grief I poured, 

And often marveled how, 

Bo quick, when shared, they lighter grew; 

Alone, I bear them now. 


RY OF -—. 

' Y K. BAKER. 

There was a head dear, dear to me, 

With locks smooth rippling down, 

; I from a pale, dead forohead have 

! Some of its dark nut-brown. 

It thought for me; it planned my weal; 

Its wisdom was my guide; 

I blindly trust now, for I’ro braved 
The worst that can botide. 

There was a heart so warm, yet brave, 

I made it my strong hold; 

; No Wintry storms could roach me there. 

No earthly blast blow cold. 

I searched each nook, and found its truth; 

Its bravo strength was my trust; 

Now, in my last, my mighty trial, 

;! I faint—my strength is dust. 

There was an arm I leanod upon, 

Within this shadowy vale; 

I gloried in its might, nor dreamed 
Its time wonld come to fail. 

My God! My God! Why vex thou me? 

To night why turn my day? 

His answer comes. No child of mine 
Shall trust in arm of clay 1 
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BY A. 8. 3 

“Not married yet?” said my uncle, last 
spring, when I weut home for a week’9 visit. 

“No, sir,” I replied, with a frown and inter¬ 
nal growl. 

Pardon me for it; this question was the in¬ 
tolerable bore of my existence. From boyhood 
up I had been pestered by this matrimonial 
scheme in one form or another. It was desir¬ 
able that I should marry. If I didn’t, the family 
name was doomed to an untimely end. A re¬ 
spectable fortune which I enjoyed would, in 
default of heirs, go back where it came from. 
A bachelor uncle held over my head a house, 
and a comfortable income, suspended by this 
one condition—a wife. 

These were the great inducements; not to 
mention the minor points, such as the increased 
importance, the domestic felicity, and the darned 
stockings of a married mah. Why I wouldn’t 
do it, was hard for my relatives to say. Girls 
were pretty and plenty, circumstances all favor¬ 
able—how could I remain a bachelor? 

To me the case was a plain one. My negative 
reasons were: that the family name wasn’t worth 
preserving; that when I was dead I shouldn’t 
care who had the fortune; that I didn’t want a 
house with a wife in it; didn’t want any more 
importance, nor felicity, nor darned stockings. 
My affirmative reasons were the various delights 
of freedom. I have repented, of course, or I 
should not dare to make these confessions. I was 
strongly entrenched in my position; but, after 
all, was only one against many, and “ the con¬ 
tinual dropping wears away the stone;” hack¬ 
neyed, but true. 

Young ladies were thrust upon me at every 
turn. If I grew weary of work in the city, and 
took a turn up home for a few days’ recreation, 
the house was immediately besieged by some fair 
damsel—if nothing worse, a feminine oousin, for 
whom my mother had despatched a messen¬ 
ger the moment my valise hove in sight. My 
evenings were seized, and instead of solitary 
segars by moonlight, or long, drowsy lounges 
on the piazza, lulled by the monotonous song9 
of the tree-toads, I was martyred to a parlor 
full of white muslined nymphs, and obliged to 
danee, and entertain them; or else was forced 
abroad, to undergo the same with a change of 
parlors merely. Worse still, I was constantly 


ABOINT. 

finding myself thrust into awkward situations, 
and embarrassing tete-a-tetes by my solicitous 
mamma. If I drove her out, she made a point 
of calling somewhere, and leaving me in the 
parlor with the young lady while she investi¬ 
gated some compound of currants that wouldn’t 
jelly, or showed Mrs. B-how to cut the pat¬ 

tern of a cap. If I rambled out into the grove, 
I would find the good lady, with the meritable 
young one, seated in an arbor. I would have 
to join them, and in ten minutes mother would 
be off on some suddenly remembered errand. 

These were my country tribulations; in the 
city I had a constant succession of letters. 
“ Miss So and So, a lovely gifl, in whom I am 
greatly interested, is staying with friends at 

No. 123 B-Avenue, and I beg, for my sake, 

that you will call and make her visit in N- 

as pleasant as possible.” Or, “Miss K. D-, 

daughter of my old friend Mary E-, will be 

in N-on Tuesday, the twenty-fifth, on the 

five P. M. train. I have ventured to promise for 
you that you will meet her at the depot,” etc. 

Under all this I grew fairly savage, and must 
record, to my shame, that on one occasion a 
pretty school-girl, who was consigned to my 
tender mercies to bo conveyed from the cars to 
Spingler, wrote home that she did not feel a bit 

homesick until she reached N-, and then, 

“Mr. Harding was so cross that he completely 
discouraged her.” 

Now I am afraid you are thinking I was some 
sour, old bachelor, whom nobody wanted, and 
that this fact was the clue to my prejudices. I 
plead not guilty. I did like the ladies, enjoyed 
and preferred their society, if they were only 
married. My favorite pastime was an evening 
with some pretty little woman in her pleasant 
parlor; all I asked was, that her husband should 
be within sight and hearing. Under those cir¬ 
cumstances I enjoyed the quiet home evening; 
could be interested in the blunders of Biddy,, 
or the trials of unexpected company. I could 
hold a baby comfortably, ride larger children on 
my foot, feed them with candy, and be compla¬ 
cent at their noise, and not mind much about 
their sticky fingers. Altogether, those who 
were good judges, said I was domestic in my 
tastes, and cut out for a family man. It must 
have been Yankee obstinacy that made me cling 
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so tenaciously to my bachelor existence. Pro¬ 
bably, if I had been the only dependence of a 
widowed mother, and several small brothers 
and sisters, I should have had two or three 
wives; but I didn’t like being made. I looked 
upon every young lady as about to attack me, 
and lived in a perpetual state of self-defence, 
ruffling my feathers like a cross, old hen at 
every flutter of a dainty dress, or glance of a 
bright eye in my direction. I grew conceited 
in a sense, and exceedingly disagreeable, also. 
But all things have an end—and so had my re¬ 
sistance. Worn out by ceaseless persecutions, 
I yielded the point, and wrote down in my diary, 
“It is no use; I must marry. The torment of 
one woman can’t be worse than that of the 
whole race.” 

Making up my mind was one thing, and car¬ 
rying out the plan was another. I had some 
thoughts of advertising; and visions of eligible 
matches calling “at my office between the hours 
of ten and twelve, A. M.,” flitted through my 
brain. But divers considerations barred this 
avenue. I might have applied to my mother, 
but dreaded a scene, and feared her delight 
would result in an overwhelming one. I did 
not like to state the case to my married friends, 
lest they should laugh at me; and the unmar¬ 
ried ones, of course, had never secured a wife 
for themselves, and couldn’t bo expected to get 
me one. I trusted to luck, and luck helped me 
in a very commonplace way—by a letter from 
my mother telling the usual Btory. 

Miss Netty C- was staying in the city. 

Would I call? 

Luck still farther aided me by sending into 
my office a youthful cousin of Miss Netty, and, 
with great skill, I led the conversation to the 
fair topio. 

“It is awful dull,” yawned the youth. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “How can that be? 
I thought I heard to-day that you had a lovely 
young lady domiciled with you.” 

“Who? Oh, cousin Net! She’s no good.” 

“How ungallant; my boy.” 

“Nonsense! She’s one of your quiet, solemn, 
good-for-nothing creatures, that never says 
‘boo to a goose.’ Too slow altogether.” 

So, with this recommendation, I started on 
my pilgrimage to her shrine. Quiet—and a 
nonentity—next best to no wife at all. I dressed 
properly, and walked up town to a proper par¬ 
lor, where sat a highly proper old lady, with a 
still more proper young one. She was small, 
with light hair and eyes, and a dark dress, and 
some very pretty fancy work in her small, thin 
bands. 


The old lady talked very pleasantly. I liked 
the old lady; but she was soon called out of the 
room—and my time was come. 

I asked the young woman how she liked 
N-. 

She said, “Very much, indeed,” and stopped. 

Then I asked how my mothbr had been when 
she saw her last, and she said, “Very well, 
thank you;” and then blushed, apparently from 
a vague perception that the “thank you” was 
not required. Next I asked how her mother 
was. She said pretty well, and stopped. With 
a desperate plunge away from the weather, I 
asked whether she did not think “Rutledge” 
was a little like “Jane Eyre.” She said yes, she 
did. I asked whether she preferred the winter 
season to the summer; she said no, she didn’t. 

By this time you have had enough—for I had. 
As soon as possible I made my escape, and 
rushed in upon my friend, Mrs. May, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Say something to me!” I wanted a quiet 
wife, but did not desire to make any such cow¬ 
ardly compromise with my bachelor existence 
as a marriage to this woman. I went home dis¬ 
gusted. and excited, too, by my first failure. 

One day, in a merry mood, I told a friend of 
my adventure, withholding, however, my pur¬ 
pose iu the call. He enjoyed it, and offered to 
introduce me to a young lady of a different 
stamp. You may emphasise the word different — 
I learned to. 

He appointed an evening for our call; and 
when it came, I joined himin spite of fatigue 
and a headache. These discomforts could not 
be permitted to weigh when such great con¬ 
siderations were at stake; besides, the novels 
tell us that sweet, low voices, and gentle looks^ 
are cures for headache, or rather for throbbing 
temples; which I suppose to be a worse form of 
the-same complaint. We went. Before any one 
appeared, we heard a door shut violently, then 
a loud, ringing voice, and finally a firm step. 
The young lady entered. A showy girl, with 
black eyes and dark hair, and red cheeks; the 
hair elaborately rolled and waterfalled, and be¬ 
decked with ribbons of a vivid scarlet; this was 
my first impression. She wore a showy dress, 
too; a Zouave, or some other jacket, and collar 
and cravat, all in the detestable mannish style 
of the day. She acknowledged her introduction 
to me by a clasp of the hand, as strong and fer¬ 
vent as that of my best friend—took a comfort¬ 
able chair near.us, and talked. Such a stream! 
Fashions, politics, books, sentiment, were all 
poured forth in a loud voice, and with abund¬ 
ant gestures. The familiarity with which she 
treated me was peculiarly shocking to my nerves, 
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educated to fancy themselves the object of such 
worshipful consideration. She made plans with 
me, and finally commissioned me to make sun¬ 
dry purchases for her the next day. Meanwhile, 
every ringing tone, and every energetic move¬ 
ment went through my head like a pistol-shot. 
The endeavor to leave was attended by fearfiil 
peril; for she invited us to come again, and took 
it for granted we would do so in on overpower¬ 
ing manner. At last, however, we were on 
the steps, with our faces streetward, hearing 
through the closed door some one going up 
stairs three steps at a ttme, and humming a 
rattlely-bang tune. That girl was too much to 
begin on. 

I next tried a musical gtinius—a true genius— 
for her clothes looked as though some one had 
thrown them at her, and she had caught what 
she could^ her hair stood on end, and there 
were sometimes holes in her stockings. She 
was a fine musician, and, in spite of all defects 
in appearance, was usually surrounded by ad¬ 
mirers, which fact proved an insuperable ob¬ 
jection; for by this time the wife I was seeking 
had become so real a personage, that 1 felt able 
to be jealous, and wished her voice to belong to 
me, and not the public. 

Now I decided that my ill success proceeded 
from the very matter-of-fact manner in which 
I went to work. I must be more romantic, or 
Cupid would never grant me the boon I craved. 
So I commenced to be romantie, and 1 assure 
you it is harder work than digging. I let my 
hair grow, wore my smoking-cap, turned down 
my collars, that my bodily condition might con¬ 
duce thereto. Bead poetry till I could not speak 
without rhyming, to bring my mind to the proper 
poise. I walked by moonlight, I sat alone and 
gazed into the fire. In short, I went to all ridi- 
oulous places, and did all ridiculous things, and 
thus far was rewarded. 

One day there came into the omnibus a pretty, 
lady-like girl, in a bewitching street dress. My 
fate, of course. She kept her veil down, and I 
obtained only tantalizing glimpses of the fresh, 
young face. She dropped her handkerchief, 
(all orthodox bo far,) I returned it, received a 
sweet-toned “thank you, sir;” and saw by the 
mark that her name was “Alice Ingersoll.” 
She left the omnibus; so did I. It rained, bnt 
that was only the romanoe of it. I muddied my 
boots, caught a cold, lost my dinner, and had 
no doubt at all but that I was at last going the 
right way to work; in proof of it I carried home 
the number of her bouse. To it I repaired fre¬ 
quently in the next fortnight, making myself 
footsore by my monotonous promenade in front 
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of the dwelling; and to it I sent bouquets, fruit, 
and other trash, accompanied by very romantie 
little notes, which were written so readily that 
I began to credit myself with a latent talent for 
flirtation.. My reward was to see her frequently 
at door or window; or, better yet, issuing forth 
and getting into a carriage, or walking down 
the street. If she did this last I followed her— 
and I followed once too often for the success of 
my first love affair. One day, while I was in 
a photograph gallery, trying to get a likeness 
worthy to pay a visit to her, she came in, too. 
My business was finished, but, of course, I did 
not go. On the contrary, I absorbed myself in 
the contemplation of a picture that hung near 
the sofa, where she and her friend were sitting. 
Her cheeks were crimsoned with the winter air; 
her eyes bright as the glistening snow; and her 
lips so red and pretty, that I was just helping 
myself to a dream-kiss or two, when they parted, 
and her pleasant voice said, 

“So long as Stewart hain’t got none, tain't 
no use to go any further. I mean to turn around 
and make trackt for home. Be you goin* in to 
Mirandy’s?” 

Ohl Did anybody ever step on your corns? 
Did you ever deluge yourself with castor-oil by 
mistake for cologne ? or hit your crazy bone ? 
or let cold water touch the exposed nerve of a 
tooth ? If you have ever suffered all this in one 
breath, you may try to foncy my feelings; if 
not, do not dare to attempt it. When I reco¬ 
vered my breath I moved away, half hearing 
Us I passed, “That's the same feller.” 

I went home and wrote a savage article 
against republican institutions. I shut myself 
up to my work, repenting in Back-cloth and 
ashes of my absurd goose-chase, and vowing 
renewed fealty to my solitude. Time has soft¬ 
ened my feelings, or I should not live to tell it; 
but tjie word “shoddy” still makes me wince; 
and when I read fairy-tales to my little niece, 
I always skip that about the girl who had toads 
come out of her mouth when she spoke. 1 have, 
also, a habit of Bneering when the efficacy of 
our common Bchool system is extolled. 

I pursued my wife no farther; other thoughts 
crowded her entirely out of my mind. I joined 
the army, and tried to do my part of the bitter 
task laid upon the nation; coming home, toward 
the close, with a wounded arm and side for 
trophies, and going to my stater's to be mended 
generally. With my sore self well shaken by 
a long railroad ride, I stood upon her door¬ 
steps, and, to my disgust, discovered that there 
was company in the parlor. My sister had been 
told to expect me two days in the future 
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in no condition to be reasonable, I was so cross 
that my wounds alone Bayed me from being de¬ 
servedly turned out-of-doors. In consideration 
of them, however, my sister and her husband 
made as many apologies as if they really out¬ 
raged my rights by entertaining their friends. 
Alfred excused Julia in the parlor while she 
coaxed me to eat a refreshing supper; pillowed 
my arm on a sofa-cushion, and fanned me with 
a degree of care that really was superfluous, 
but so pleasant that I did not tell her so. At 
last she left me, and I sank back in my chair to 
rest, and—as it proved—to hear the following: 

“Oh, girlsl Have you seen him ? The dear 
man!” 

“Seen him? No. Have you?” 

“ I passed the door and looked in. He couldn't 
see me as he sat. It made my heart ache, he 
looked so pale and thin. To think how he has 
suffered! I wanted to kiss him, poor fellow!” 

Now I suppose you think how lovely and 
sympathetic; but my thought is best expressed 
by the interjection, bah! It was her voice, I 
fancy. She had one that would have made 
Shakspeare sound as flat as any sonnet to the 
moon a school-girl ever penned. It was not 
harsh, but a sweet drawl, so flat and so weak, 
and so shallow; and thus, when it talked great 
things, *o hypocritical. Nobody answered her 
rapture, and she continued it. 

“It seems wicked for us to dance, and laugh, 
and talk so merrily with that dear soldier-boy 
in the house.” 

“Put him out, then,” said a new voice. I 
liked that. 

“Why, how naughty! And he such a hero!” 

“Such a bear! That is nearer the truth. 
You should have heard him growl at Julia. If, 
he should display a little of his heroic temper 
to you, your enthusiasm would take to itself 
wings.” 

“You’re a bad, bad girl to talk so about a 
poor wounded soldier.” 

“Wounded! Nonsense! A furlough is what 
has wounded him, I fancy. It’s fine to wear a 
sling, and on the strength of it get a month’s 
lounge at home; but it is entirely too common 
to get excited about.” 

Here I thought it time to interrupt, and so 
called out, “John, bring mo a glass of water!” 
There was an instant scampering and tittering. 
I sat up straight and could see them run; the 
back of the chair had hidden me. One stood 
her ground, and instinct told me that she was 
my defamer. I looked toward her, but Bhe 
never flinched. The light from the room fell 
full^n her face. It was an oval face, and rather 
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: pale—at least Bhe had not red cheeks. Her eyes 
ji were dark, and her mouth was beautiful; small 
|| and proud, with lips as rosy as an infant’s. Our 
i| eyes met; both stood fire—hers defied me. She 
:j knew that I had overheard her comments, and 
her look bade me make the most of them. Then 
she turned and walked away. 

When my sister came back she found me 
amiable. I insisted on her devoting herself to 
her guests, telling her I wanted to look om, 
although not able to join them. After an affec¬ 
tionate argument, I obtained possession of her 
bed-room, which was on the opposite side of 
the hall, and commanded an unobstructed view 
of the parlors. There I laid in the darkness, 
and enjoyed it all like a philosopher of the 
Epicurean school; the light, the music, the gay 
dresses, and graceful dances, were all mine, 
purified from the dross of heat, fatigue, bores, 
and all other miseries of participation. The 
young lady I had seen was the beauty of all; 
and I watched her at discretion, gathering up 
every bright look, and smile, and every strain 
of her musical laugh with an eagerness that I 
had never known before. At last Alfred came 
and pointed out the different ones, telling their 
names and histories, when they happened to 
have any. 

“That is my cousin,” he said of the beauty; 

“my cousin, Mary M-. She is staying with 

us, that is why Julia had this company. You 
ought to be good friends, you’re in the same 
box.” 

“How so? What do you moan?” 

“Why, she is a martyr to match-making 
friends, and doesn’t take to it more kindly than 
you do.” 

“Poor thing!” I exclaimed, “why need she 
be?” 

“ Oh! for various family reasons that it would 
take forever to tell. If they had not made such 
a row she would have married long ago; but 
she doesn’t come of a race that likeB being 
made.” 

Then he left me, and I watched her again 
with the new interest of sympathy. You see 
how natural is the transition I am about to 
make. Sympathy is a species of pity, and “pity 
is akin to love.” The next morning at break¬ 
fast, I found that not only the beauty, but the 
woman, also, who wanted to kiss me, were guests. 

I was introduced to Miss M-, and to Miss 

D-■. This latter, at sight, proved to be of 

an age with which raptures are as congruous 
as gambols in an old oat. The breakfast was 
a scene of annoyances. I sat opposite the 
beauty, and next to Miss D-, who almost 
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drove me wild by her assistance in the way of 
buttering toast and stirring coffee. I was sen¬ 
sitive, as most people are, especially those who 
expect to recover the use of crippled limbs, and 
so don’t feel the necessity of learning to carry 
it off with a high hand. I felt very like a goose 
under her pressing attentions, and affectionate 
inquiries after my health,- and worshipful ones 
after my exploits. Meantime, the handsome 
face opposite me appeared to be sneering. 

After breakfast I hid away from Miss D-, 

and all the rest. My arm needed dressing, and 
I sent for the surgeon, waiting for him in the 
library. He came at last, and proceeded to 
business then and there. I suggested retire¬ 
ment to my own room, but the hearty old doctor 
saw po need of it; one room was as good oa an¬ 
other ; and a handsomely bound copy of Irving’s 
Washington just the thing to spread plasters 
on. Presently the doctor needed some assist¬ 
ance with a bandage; my own useful hand was 
already in his service. 

“Where is your sister?” he asked. 

“Gone out, I think. Ring for some one.” 

“Do you suppose I want a thick-headed 
Irisher? Here’s some one. Miss Mary, I want 
you a moment, if you please.” 

Of course, a remonstrance sprang to my lips 
at demanding such service from a stranger, and 
still more because I felt that gAshed and man¬ 
gled limbs, and young lady nerves did not ac¬ 
cord. But the remonstrance was checked in 
consideration of the doctor’s inability to appre¬ 
ciate the case, and the certainty of calling forth 
a volley of rough jokes. To be candid, there 
was a sentiment of latent spite gratified when 

Miss M-stood in the door asking, “Did you 

call me, sir?” I gloried in the ugly swelling 
and jagged edges; she should see what a fur¬ 
lough wound looked like. 

“Come here, my child,” said the doctor, “and 
hold this bandage, will you?” 

She came forward in a most unconcerned 
manner, saying simply, “How—on this side?” 
Very cool she meant to be, but a treacherous 
mirror showed a sudden change of face; her 
Hps turned white and quivered. It was an ugly 
sight; the doctor was a heathen. I started, but 
the old man only thought I winced under his 
manipulations, and she only tightened her hold 
on the bandage. It was evident that she pre¬ 
ferred facing the disagreeables to showing 
weakness—so let her do it. Her pretty fingers 
were so skillful, too, that the doctor made the 
most of them, and she was not released until 
mil was bound up again. Then she did not 
accept the freedom, but lingered even behind 


the doctor. I essayed some blundering thanks 
and apologies. The color deepened in her 
cheeks, and mounted her forehead till it hid 
itself in the shadows of her hair. 

“Col. Harding,” she said, firmly, though with 
evident embarrassment, “I want to beg your 
pardon for saying what you overheard last 
night.” 

I smiled. “It is my fault, not yours, Miss 
M-. I shouldn’t have listened.” 

She shook her head. “I was sorry right 
away. Please don’t judge me by those unfeel¬ 
ing words. I can’t tell why I said such things. 
Only there is such an endless talk, and every¬ 
body has the same story so glibly now-a-days, 
that sometimes I lose sight entirely of the 
reality and almost think it cant. Then I say 
shocking things just to make people exclaim, 
and to get out of the beaten path.” 

“Indeed, I appreciate your feelings, I have 
experienced the same; and it seems to me that 
the more one really knows, or feels of the 
reality, the less one wishes to talk of it, and 
the more irritating is the stereotyped sympathy 
or admiration.” 

“I don’t know what right I have, to such a 
construction, and yet sometimes it does seem 
that if they felt as I do, they could not be talk¬ 
ing it at parties, or calls, or anywhere, to any¬ 
body. But never mind, you need not try to 
make me out more tender-hearted than otherB, 
if you will try to believe that I was only talking 
at random, and was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself even before I saw your poor arm.” 

“Just let me confess now, and then we shall 
be more than quits. I am going to say some¬ 
thing very ungallant and inhospitable, far 
worse than your remark. Do you know I ex.- 
perienced nothing but pleasure at hearing it; 
it was so gratifying to hear somebody stop that 
overwhelming Miss D.-” 

She laughed. “You are in a fair way to ex¬ 
cuse me, I believe. It really does please me to 
shock that woman, or stop her ecstasies. And 
yet she is very good.” 

“She is just the woman whose devotion I 
should like to test in a hospital full of wounded, 
bloody, and dirty soldiers. However, we won’t 
backbite her more than is necessary for our 
mutual understanding. Ah! don’t go. Play 
the good Samaritan a little longer. Don’t you 
sing? Can’t we have some music?” 

You, who are experienced in such matters, 
can easily see that all was over with me; but I 
did not suspect myself. Already I had two 
things in oommon with a -beautifhl young lady— 
a common persecution, and a common digike. 
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We had commenced. by a little difficulty, ending 
with mutual explanations, which is the best 
foundation for a friendship; we had shared a 
morsel of abuse, which i9, of all things, best 
Calculated to ripen an acquaintance; and now 
we sat together, she at the piano, and I near it, 
and we sang songs together, or separately, for 
each other’s ear; we talked of music, and then 
of poetry, then feelings, and—I did not suspect 
myself. 

The knowledge of my condition came sud¬ 
denly at last. After some six weeks, she went 
home with an acquaintance, to stay over Sun¬ 
day. I watched her drive away without a 
dream of the discovery awaiting me. I went 
back into the house. What was the matter? 
It certainly wasn’t the house I had left a few 
minutes before; that had been a cheerful homo, 
full of summer sunshine and beauty; this was 
a place with a dinner-table set in it. Dinner 
was stupid—the afternoon endless. What had 
become of all my employments? They seemed 
to be there before my eyes; but when I en¬ 
deavored to seize them, they vanished like the 
enchanted castles and fairy gems. The walks 
seemed romantic; but on trial proved only 
long. My pet books lured me, but they, too, 
were changed. Poetry was a jingle; prose read 
like statistics. Flowers would not be put into 
bouquets; songs would not be sung. I declare, 
even my pipe w'ould not bo smoked. The next 
day was rather worse; and when, about six 
o’clock in the afternoon, I found myself in¬ 
sanely patting and smoothing the back of her 
low sew r ing-chair, it came upon mo to examine ] 
my case seriously. In half an hour I had found 
out the soerpt. I was in love; and justice com- ] 
pels mo to add, that I sustained the shock with j 
resignation. It was a severe attack—remem¬ 
ber, I was not acclimated. A remedy was a 
pressing necessity. If two days from her so j 
affected me, where should I be when the end \ 
of my convalescence sent me back to business s 

for good ? My handsome rooms at tho -j 

Hotel yawned upon me like horrid dens; my 5 
office seomed a rack. The extreme moasure,j 
marriage, was my only hope; and that was un- j 
attainable, for her time had not yet come, if! 
mine had. She was as I had been two months ! 
before. My cup of retribution was full to tho j 
brim. I could fancy impish little Cupids grin- ! 
ning at me from all points, and chuckling over j 
my downfall. . j 

Miss Mary came back, and I played moth to j 
her candle for another fortnight. My mother j 
came to Julia’s and spent a few days; so did j 
Mis& Mary’s father. I know now that Julia \ 


! sent for them; she wished to chepr my mother's 
| drooping hopes, and shift from herself the re- 
: sponsibility of Mary. To me their coming and 
going meant nothing; my mind was too shat¬ 
tered to put two things together. 

Shortly after mother’s return she sent me a 
box of clothes, and between the garments she 
slipped the following billct-deuz. 

“My Dear Boy. —You will be ready to call 
your mother an unreasonable old woman when 
she tells you how many tears she has shed over 
these clothes, thinking that other hands than 
hers will soon minister to your comfort. Y r ea, 
my son, although I have always urged you to 
marry, I must confess to being most inconsist¬ 
ently jealous, when last week I saw that the 
wish of my life was about to be granted: but, 
that was only a moment. You make me very 
happy in consenting to be so yourself. Your 
Mary is everything wo could wish for, most 
lovely in person and character. Forgive me 
for speaking to you first. Mother haB not for¬ 
gotten the ways of her shy boy, and is only too 
glad to open tho path for his confessions. More¬ 
over, dear, I wanted to tell you that I have had 
a long and confidential talk with Mary’s father, 
who has a high opinion of you, and will gladly 
receive you as a son. We both agreed to write 
to our respective children, and assure you of 
our approbation. I must not wait to say more. 
Remember how much I want to hear of your 
joy from yourself, and write soon to your loving 
mother.” 

Such sensations as ran from the crown of mjr 
head to the end of my toes! The sentiments that 
I had supposed were hidden from all the world, 
were furnishing gossip to all mother’s intimate 
friends. They had been seen in my face and 
manner as plainly as if I had been a green 
school-boy. The young lady would hear of it, 
and laugh. No she wouldn’t, she was to be put 
in tho same box, “write to our respective chil¬ 
dren.” This second thought dawned just as I 
gave utterance to a powerful expletive or two, 
and crammed the letter into my pocket. We 
were at the tea-table. 

“What is tho matter?” asked Julia. “Was 
there an infernal machine in it?” 

“Something like it,” I replied, looking across 
the table with a face so radiant, that Albert 
says now, he took it for granted that my letter 
was from the old gentleman containing my 
acceptance on his part. So it did; but it was 
a sense of the ludicrousness of the whole per¬ 
formance that possessed me. I watched eagerly 
for hpr letter—the next day it came. I brought 
it from the post-office, and she, as was her 
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custom, came to the gate and took it very de¬ 
murely. I walked by her side, and tried to 
look sober; but sobriety foiled when about at 
the point where I hod exclaimed, “Fiddle¬ 
sticks!” Our eyes met, and both burst out 
laughing. 

“Do you know what is in my letter?” sho 
said, when she could straighten herself. 

“Pm afraid I do,” I replied. “Isn’t it like 
this?” and I handed her mother’s. She read 
it blushing, laughing, and half crying, with 
vexation and amusement. The last conquered. 
We had so often laughed together about the 
zealous friends to whom we were both victims, 
that there was nothing to do but laugh now; 
and the letters were absurdly alike. 

“We are sadly persecuted, Miss Mary. I 
don’t know but we shall have to marry each 
other in self-defence.” 

“You are a poor soldier, Col. Harding, if 
you are so soon ready for surrender.” 

“Soon! Haven’t I fought for years?” 

“Well,-then, take courage; a few more will 
make us both so old and ugly, that even our 
doting parents will not have the face to marry 
us any more.” 

“I know it. I used to look forward to that 
blissful period eagerly; but now I never expect 
to sec it. I shall have to surrender—a man can 
do no more than he can do. Even Leonidas had 


to surrender when the foe got behind as well as 
before him. You see it was easy enough to 
withstand mother; but the mischief is, I have 
fallen in love myself—and with her before, and 
my unruly heart behind, there is no help for 
me.” 

A pause. 

“Miss Mary, I acknowledge humbly that I 
would give my other limb if mother’s letter 
could really mean what it says, and be a fact 
instead of such a man-in-the-moon romance.” 

Her face was sober enough then—and so was 
mine. Just at our side was a shady walk, leadr 
ing in the orthodox way, by the river bank, 
to an arbor. We took it—and on the way I 
found my wife. Just how, I shall not tell you; 
for I was not used to proposing, and, perhaps, 
did not do it according to your ideas. But the 
result you may see. 

Next time you visit me, instead of dinner on 
the European plan, we will take it on the matri¬ 
monial one—a pretty dining-room, with a pretty 
hostess. You may feel some inward scruples 
about putting your boots on the center-table, 
and scratching matches on the wall-paper; but 
I am confident that I shall soon convinoe you 
what hallucinations theso bachelor privileges 
are; and send you forth to follow, in my foot¬ 
steps, up the flowery path that leads to the 
temple of Hymen. 


E C II 0. 

BY GERTIE J0 1IB80N. 


In days of yore, when nymphs were seen, 
With forms of matchless mould, 

To gambol gayly o’er tho groan, 

With freedom uncontrolled. 

Their golden tresses to the breeze 
Disportively were flung; 

And fairy music o’er the seas. 

From their rich voices rung— 

Narcissus lived. 

His form erect, his eye was bright. 

His step was light and gay; 

Tho fairest youth upon whom light 
Had shone for many a day. 

But tender thoughts ne’er moved his breast; 
His heart was cased with stone; 

For when by fairy sprites caressed, 

He turned away in scorn. 

At length one nymph with passion burned— 
And she Narcissus loved; 

But, ah! with chilling pride he turned— 

His heart would not be moved. 

For shame! Narcissus, cruoHboy, 

To treat ndair nymph so; 

Ton spurn her as you would a toy ; 

Ton All her heart with woe. 


Now day by day she pined away; 

Her step grew faint and slow; 

And sister nymphs were sad, each day 
To see her grieving so. 

That fatal wound from Cupid’s dart 
No healing balm would know; 

And her, with longing, loving heart. 
Remorseless Death laid low. 

Though now her bones lie ghastly white 
By lakelet’s pebbly shore; 

Her voioe is heard by many a wight, 

As sweet as e’er of yore. 

Still gentle Echo’s spirit dwells 
In Nature’s leafy grovee; 

She wanders forth in shady dells, 

And silvery rivor coves. 

Oft in the stilly night or morn, 

She Answers happy swains; 

And like the Fairy’s silvery horut 
Sweet are her murmuring strains. 

Though Eoho’s form no more we. see; 

No more her beauty praise; 

Her low, s ul votoo will ever fees. 

As in those fabled days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was the voice of a child that had struck 
the life from that young heart; a voice so 
changed and lost in anguish that it seemed to 
cleave its way through her whole being. 

“Anna—sister Anna, come down! Our father 
is killed! He is dead—he is dead!” 

As the last syllable trembled on the boy’s 
lips, his sister fell upon the floor at his feet, 
white, cold, and insensible. He thought the 
news had killed her. Down he went upon his 
two knees, and strove to lift up her head, 
around which the turban gathered like a 
mockery. 

“Oh! lift her up! Toke off these things,” 
pleaded the poor boy, lifting his agonized face 
to those who crowded around him. “She is 
dead, too! I killed her—it was me! Take 
them off—take them off; they look so hot and 
bright—she so cold. Won’t she move ? Try and 
make her look up. See how limp her hand is. 
Anna, Anna! Oh, sister Anna! must you go, 
too?” 

Robert fell down by the side of his sister, 
shaking in all his limbs, and moaning in pite¬ 
ous sorrow. It did seem as if his cry had 
killed that fair young creature, who lay there 
under those rich vestments like a pure white 
lily in the glow of a warm sunset. 

The boy lay with his arms on the floor, and 
his face buried on them, sobbing piteously. 

The noise of his grief reached that benumbed 
heart. Anna moved, and lifting her arm feebly, 
laid it over her trembling brother. He started 
up with a cry, and rained tears and kisses on 
her face till she, too, rose up clinging to him. 

“Was it you—was it you, Robert, that said 
it?” 

“Yes, Anna! Don’t cry; don’t break down 
again. I could not help telling you; my heart 
was breaking. Oh! Anna, Anna! my heart is 
all broken up!” 

Ai^na sat upright on the floor. Her hands 
wandered upward and took the hot turban from 
her head. 

“Oh! if these things were put away—if I had 
my old dress on! How shall we get home, 
Robert, I—I am so weak?” 
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“Come with me,” said a sweet voice—“come 
with me. Your dress is all ready; I will help 
you put it on.” 

It was Georgiana Halstead, whose pretty face, 
all anxiety and tender compassion, bent over her. 

“Come with me, Anna, for I am so sorry for 
you.” 

Anna looked up piteously. “My father is 
dead!” she answered. 

“I know—I know. There, lean on me; the 
dressing-room is close by.” 

Georgiana was crying softly as she spoke; 
and she wound her arm around that poor girl, 
supporting her tenderly as Robert * followed 
them to the dressing-room door. Patiently, 
and with tears stealing down his face, the boy 
waited for his sister. She came out directly 
in her brown dress and modest bonnet. 

“They want me to wait for a carriage, 
Robert; but I cannot—I cannot. You and I 
will go alone.” 

“No,” said a voice at her elbow. “Come, 
both of you, I have a carriage ready.” 

Anna looked up, and Savage caught a glimpse 
of her face. It was white and quivering, like 
a white rose wet with rain. 

“My poor child, this is terrible!” he said, 
folding the thin shawl around her; “but you 
shall not bear it alone, you have friends.” 

Anna gave him a grateful look through her 
tears, and fresh sobs broke to her lips. 

“It may be possible that there is a mistake 
in the record,” said Savage, making a desper¬ 
ate effort to comfort her. 

Anna looked up suddenly with a gleam of 
light in her eyes; but her head drooped on the 
moment, and she answered sadly, 

“I feel that he is dead! If he were alive, 
there would be some warmth here.** 

A carriage waited near the entrance of the 
fair, and young Savage lifted her in. Then he 
made way for Robert, and when the lad hesi¬ 
tated, took him up bodily and landed him on 
the front seat. It was a gloomy ride; few words 
were spoken, and those were lost in sobs. 

“How can I tell her? Oh! it will kill my 
grandmother. He was her only son—pll she 
had in the wide, wide world.” 
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Savage took the two hands which Anna 
clasped in her lap, and pressed them between 

his. 

“Shall I tell her for you?” he said, gently. 

“No; that would be cruel.” 

“I—I will do it,” sobbed Robert, who was 
huddled up in a corner of the carriage. “It is 
my place, for I am all the man left to take oare 
of her. When there is anything hard to do, I 
must do it; and I will.” 

“That is a brave boy,” said Savage. 

“No, sir, I’m not brave. I tremble all over 
at the thought of telling her; but I’ll do it,” 
sobbed the boy. “Poor little Joseph, too; how 
he will feel when he knows how it is. Oh, sir! 
you’d be sorry for little Joseph, if you knew 
how miserable this will make him. He won’t 
eat a morsel for days and days. He’s so deli* 
cate—Joseph is—like a girl.” 

“Yes, Robert, I can understand that,” said 
Savage. It is all very pitiful; but, remember, 
your father died for hiB country!” 

“Oh! I wish it had been me—I wish it had 
been me,” cried the boy, with a fresh outburst 
of grief. 

They were at the door now, close by the 
gloomy entrance of that tenement-house, which 
was darker than ever to those unhappy young 
creatures. Savage went with them to the door. 
There he hesitated, reluctant to leave them. He 
feared to intrude on their grief. 

“Shall I bid you good-night?” he said, ad* 
dressing Robert rather than Anna. 

• “Let us go up alone,” said the boy, shiver¬ 
ing. “Good-night, sir; Anna and I had better 
go up alone. We thank you all the same.” 

Young Savage watched them sadly as they 
went up the dark stair-case, hand-in-hand, 
slowly afid mournfully, like criminals mounting 
a gallows. The young man’s heart went with 
them every step; and he returned home with 
strange tenderness brooding in all his thoughts. 

Up one flight of stairs after another those 
two young creatures crept, pausing more than 
once to cling together and oomfort each other. 
At last they reached the door of their room, 
and stood there breathless without daring to 
tarn the latch. A glow of light came through 
the crevices, and they could hear the childish 
voice of little Joseph chatting to his grand¬ 
mother with unusual glee. 

“ Hark! I think I hear 'em; something stirred 
outside,” they heard him saying. “I’ll open 
the door—I’ll open the door.” 

They heard the quiek patter of his feet com¬ 
ing that way, and turned the latch. 

“There, didn’t I say so? Here they are! 


Look, Anna! look at grandma in her new shawl. 
I made her put it on; and tho cap, too. Isn’t 
she grand ? Isn’t she just the handsomest, darl- 
ingest old grandma-” 

“Joseph, dear,” said the old lady, “hush! 
hush! or we’ll never let yon go out again.” 

“But isn’t she splendid?” cried the boy; 
“and just look at me. A pocket here, and here, 
in the trousers, too; bright buttons everywhere. 
Oh! how I love that old man! Why, we’ve got 
a pint of peanats left! Don't she look like a 
lady?” 

It was, indeed, a bright contrast from the 
dark stair-case, and from the usual gloom of 
the apartment. Joseph had lighted two tallow- 
candles, and kindled a good fire, by which he 
had been a full hour admiring his grandmother, 
who had the soft worsted shawl over her shoul¬ 
ders, and a cap of delicate lace on her head. 
8he did, in truth, look like a lady, every inch 
of her. 

Joseph, also, was resplendent in his new 
clothes; the very buttons seemed to illuminate 
the poverty of the room with gleams of gold. 

“I tell you what we’ll do,” said the happy 
child, pointing to his old garments piled on a 
ohair, with the frontless cap lying on the top. 
“We’ll give those things to some pool’boy that 
hasn’t got friends to take him to fairs and put 
him in pictures, like us. We mustn’t be mean, 
if we are rich.” 

Robert went away to a corner of the room, 
and pretended to be very busy untying the 
bundle which held his own old clothes; but 
his hands shook so violently that he gave it 
up, and stood looking mournfully at his grand¬ 
mother, with no heart to speak. 

Anna was a long time in taking off her shawl 
and bonnet. She was afraid of revealing the 
sorrow that seemed do have turned her face 
into marble. Robert saw how she shrank away 
and shivered When those kind old eyes were 
turned upon her. He was, in truth, a brave 
boy, even with that terrible sense of desolation 
upon him. Lifting up his young head, and 
choking back the sobs that swelled in his 
throat, he went up to that dear old woman. 

“Grandmother,” he said, laying one hand 
on her shoulder, and bending his face to meet 
her st&Ttled glance, for his voice troubled her, 
“grandmother, let me put my arms around you 
and lay your head on my shoulder. It reaches 
high enough. I am almost a man now. Lot me 
kiss you, grandmother.” 

She lifted up her sweet, old faoe, and the boy 
kissed it, his lips quivering all the time. 

“Grandmother!” 
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“Well, darling!’* 

“Grandmother 1” 

“What is the matter, Robert? This has been 
such a pleasant night; but you seem troubled— 
what is it?” 

The boy fell down upon his knees, and cried 
out in a wild burst of grief. “Oh, Anna, Anna! 
tell her that our father is killed! I cannot do 
it. Oh, I cannot!” 

Anna came forward and fell on her knees by 
his side; but she said nothing, the mournful 
truth had struek home in the passionate words* 
which Robert had uttered. The old woman 
olasped her withered hands quickly, and held 
them a moment locked and still. Then her 
head fell back, her meek eyes closed, and two 
great tears broke from under the lashes, and 
quivored away among the wrinkles on her 
cheeks. Her lips moved faintly; and the chil¬ 
dren, who knelt with their awe-stricken faces 
lifted piteously to hers, knew that she was 
praying. 

Little Joseph crept close to his grandmother 
and stole his arm around her neck. She bent 
down her head and rested it against his, pray¬ 
ing still. 

Never, in this world, was grief so intense, 
and yet so noiseless. At last the old woman 
unlocked her hands, and laid them on the young 
heads bowed before her. 

“Children,” she said, in her meek, low voice, 
“God knows best what is good for us.” 

“Oh, grandmother!” cried Robert, “shall we 
ever see him again?” 

“All—all; and I very soon,” answered the 
old lady. 

“Oh, grandma! don’t talk so; we could not 
live without you,” said Anna, in a burst of ten¬ 
der grief. 

“ Remember, my darlings, when death divides 
a family, it is not forever. How lonely it would 
be if no one we love were on the other side of 
the grave to meet us when we go there.” 

“All the brave Boldiors that died on that bat¬ 
tle-field will bear him company,” said Robert. < 

“And mother—will she'be there to meet] 
him?” said little Joseph, in a low voice. “Ij 
remember her so well!” 

Anna lifted her face from the grandmother’s ] 
l^p, and, reaching up her lips, kissed the child, j 

“Yes, Joseph, dear, thoy are together new. 
It is only their poor children who are lonely.” . 

“And grandmother!” said Joseph. 

“Grandmother can liveor die, as God wills,” 
answered that meek, .old woman. “Hpre, she ! 
has three deqr, dear grandchildren. There, 
she has them.” 


The children had almost stopped weeping. 
There was something almost holy in the calm 
of that gentle woman’s grief that subdued theirs 
into sadness. 

“He died for his country!” said Robert, with 
a gleam of pride. “Died bravely, I know.” 

“How glad mother must have been when he 
came,” whispered Joseph. “I wonder if they 
thought of us.” 

“They will never cease thinking of us, darl¬ 
ings,” said Anna. “God help us! we are not 
alone. Thousands of helpless children are made 
orphans with us, all mourning as we do.” 

“Oh! how sorry I am for them!” cried 
Robert. “Some may be little babies, with no 
brother that can do things to take care of them. 
You are better off than that, grandmother.” 

“I dare say a great many are in a worse 
condition than we are, child. Some have no 
friends. Let us be thankful and patient.” 

“Yes, grandmother, we will.” 

“Now go to bed, boys, and try to sleep,” 

“May we say our prayers here—the closet is 
so dark ?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“Will he know it? Will he hear us?” whis¬ 
pered Joseph. 

“Yes, darling, I think so; I am sure of it.” 

“That is almost like having him here,” was 
the gentle answer. 

“He is here,” said Anna, smiling through 
her tears, “my heart is so still and quiet. It 
seems as if a dove were brooding over it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Two young men sat in the parlor of the Con¬ 
tinental. It was after dark, and the chandelier 
was lighted over a small, round dinner-table, 
spread elaborately, at which the two young men 
had just completed a sumptuous repast. 

They had both taken seg&rs, as a luxurious 
conclusion to the meal; and, leaning back in 
the coziest of Turkish chairs, were chatting 
socially together, while clouds of thin purplish 
smoke curled and eddied lazily over the rich 
confusion of the table, where fruit glowing in 
silver baskets; claret-jugs out into sharp ridges 
of light like splintered ice; tiny glasses, amber- 
hued, green, or ruby-red, half full of rich wines 
from many a choice vintage, were crowded 
close and ^huddled together like jewels on a 
queen’s toilet. Here and. there the glossy white¬ 
ness of the table-cloth was; stained, like a map, 
with a little sea of pink champagne, or oceans 
of claret, proving that there had been some un¬ 
steadiness of the hand at the latter portion of 
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the banquet. Indeed, the cheeks of these two 
young men were hotly flushed with scarlet, 
which glowed through the smoke as it curled 
from their lips. 

“So you are at last taken in and done for-?” 
said one of the men, flirting the ashes from his 
segar with a little finger, on which a small dia¬ 
mond glittered like a spark of fire. “I don’t 
believe you are in earnest yet, and shan’t till 
you’ve slept on it at least forty-eight hours. 
What kind of an angel is she—blonde, or bru¬ 
nette, petite , or queenly ?” 

“No matter about that, Ward. I have no taste 
for showing up a woman’s points as if she were 
a race-horse. She is beautiful, and that should 
satisfy you.” 

“But who is she?” 

“ That is the question. She is somebody that 
Madam Savage chooses to patronize without 
deigning to make explanations.” 

“Did she introduce you?” 

“Why, hardly. She just named us to each 
other, and hurried us off into a tableau, where 
I found myself kneeling to one of the loveliest 
creatures you ever saw, whose duty it was to 
scorn and avoid me with a tragic threat of 
throwing herself down a battlement of paste¬ 
board- at least six feet from the floor. Upon 
my soul, Ward, she was so beautiful in that 
position that I could have knelt forever, just 
to keep her in that one graceful pose; but in 
the midst of my enchantment away she plunged 
over the battlement, breaking up the picture 
in a twinkling, and leaving me on my knees 
startled out of my wits. The curtain fell, and 
all was confusion for a time. Before I could 
get out of the darkness, the girl was gone. I 
waited half an hour about the scene, hoping 
that she would appear again. She did come at 
last, but young Savage was with her, looking 
confoundedly handsome and tender. I could 
have knocked the fellow down with a will.” 

“Did you see where they went?” 

“Into a carriage—the madam’s own carriage 
—no hack. There was a boy with them, too.” 

“That looks respectable.” 

“ But her dress, when she came out, was poor; 
a brown merino, or something of that sort, with 
a straw bonnet, pretty, but out of fhshion.” 

“And you wish to know something of this 
girl?” 

“I will know something of her.” 

“Why not ask Savage?” * 

“I tell you, the fellow loves her himself.' I 
aaw it in his eyes, as he looked under that outre 
little bonnet.” 

“And you?” 

Tqi. XLIX.—18 


“Don’t question me in that way, Ward. Of 
course, I’m deuccdly in love with her. You 
must find her out for me by some means.” 

“That would be easy, if I were intimate with 
Mrs. Savage’s coachman. He would, of course, 
know where he drove the party.” 

“Well, get intimate with the fellow.” 

“I will think about it; but now to other 
business. You haven’t a check for a thousand 
about you—or two five hundred notes in green¬ 
backs? That was about the amount of your 
losses the other night.” 

“What, was it so much? I had no idea of it. 
No, my bank account has run down to nothing; 
and as for ready money, I dare not trust myself 
with it. This filmy paper is so handy to light 
segars with. One does that sort of thing occa¬ 
sionally. I did the other night. But I’ll tell 
you what^ Ward, instead of paying you the 
thousand, I’ll introduce you to a fellow that’s 
throwing away his money like wild-fire, thou¬ 
sands on thousands in a week. One of those 
petroleum chaps, with wells that gush up for¬ 
tunes in a day.” 

“And what is the fellow doing here?” 

“Spending his money.” 

“Thank you for the offer of an introduction; 
but, Gould, upon my word, I am in want of 
ready money.” 

“My dear fellow, so I am.” 

“I must have it!” 

“Indeed, I hope you will not be disap¬ 
pointed.” 

Gould leaned back as he spoke, rested his 
head on the crimson curve of his cozy chair, 
and emitted a soft curl of smoke from his finely- 
cut lips. 

“Now, Gould, this is too bad,” said Ward,, 
impatiently. “Remember, this is a debt of 
honor.” 

“Can’t help it, my dear fellow! Haven’t got 
ready cash enough to pay for these segars; to 
say nothing of the wine, and so forth, that a 
fellow must have.” 

“But there is your uncle. He refuses you 
nothing.” 

“Hark! that is his step; speak of- Ah!. 

my dear uncle, I am so glad to see you. Called! 
at the house this morning, but you were out.” 

The person who entered to receive this greet¬ 
ing, was the old man whom we have seen at his- 
dinner in that solitary house, and who after¬ 
ward gave so much happiness to the soldier’s 
orphans in the fair. He entered the room with 
a grim smile on his face, and stood near the 
I door a moment with his brows bent, and his- 
[ sharp eyes turned upon the sumptuous disarray 
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of that dinner-table. The smile on his thin lip 
turned to a sneer as he took in the picture. 
Tiny birds, with their bones half picked; frag¬ 
ments of a delicious dessert; and all that rich 
coloring of half-drained wine-glasses, gave an 
idea of satiety at a glance, which brought out 
the disagreeable points in the old man’s cha¬ 
racter, and brought the color to Gould's face. 

“Take this seat, uncle,” cried Gould, starting 
up, eager to divert the old man’s attention from 
the debris of his little feast. You will find it 
comfortable. Let me take charge of your hat 
and cane.” 

The old man looked at his nephew with a 
sharp gleam of the eye, and drawing a chair 
to the table, laid hie hat and cane* on the car¬ 
pet. Then he took up the glasses, one after 
another, and tasted their contents with great 
deliberation, occasionally pouring a little from 
the bottles and decanters, while ho muttered to 
himself, “Champagne, Burgundy,sherry, claret, 
old Madeira, and the Lord knows what, with 
roasted canary birds, and peaches of ice by 
way of substantial. Wholesome eating for a 
young man.” 

Gould pushed his chair away, and came to 
the table; all his indolent composure gone, 
and with the hot-red of a school-boy on his 
handsome cheeks. 

“Shall I ring, uncle? Will you try one of 
these birds served hot? They are very fine.” 

“No; thank you, nephew; they are too ex¬ 
pensive eating for an old fellow like me.” 

“Too expensive for you, uncle—the idea 
amuses me.” 

“Remember, young gentleman,” said the old 
millionaire, with grim pleasantly, “that I have 
no rich uncle to depend on. A moderate glass 
of port, or claret, now and then, is as much as 
I can afford. But, then, it is so different with 
you.” 

Gould bent over the old man’s chair, and 
whispered with deprecating humility, 

“Uncle, don’t be so hard upon me before my 
friend.” 

“Your friend!” repeated the old man, aloud. 
“So this is one of your friends. Let me take 
a good look at him.” 

With cruel deliberation he took out a pair of 
gold spectacles, fitted them to his eyes, and 
searched Ward from head to foot with one of 
his sharp, prolonged glances. The young fel¬ 
low colored, winced, and at last turned fairly 
around in his chair, muttering, “Hang the old 
fellow! his eyes tfeize on me like a pair of 
pincers!” 

“Gould,” said the uncle, folding up his 


glasses, and shutting them in their steel case 
with a loud snap of the spring, “Gould, I con¬ 
gratulate you.” 

“What for uncle?” 

“That this exquisite young gentleman is your 
friend. He does credit to your choice—great 
credit. 8uch honors do not often drop into our 
humble way. Sir, I am your servant.” 

The old satirist arose, and making a pro¬ 
found bow, sat down again, where he could see 
Ward’s face burning like fire. 

“I found your note at the ceunting-house, 
Gould, speaking of the serious nature of your 
illness, and came up to Bee if a consultation of 
doctors would be necessary.” 

“That was written this morning when I was 
seriously ill. You remember, Ward?” 

“Oh, yes! Upon ray honor, sir, Gould was 
desperate with—with a—that is, neuralgia in 
the head. You would have been quite con¬ 
cerned about him. We tried chloroform—a 
gTeat thing that chloroform. Did you ever 
try it, sir?” 

“So the chloroform cured my nephew. I am 
delighted to hear it. That is it upon the mantle- 
piece, I dare say. Give me a little.” 

The old tormentor pointed to a flask of Bohe¬ 
mian glass, dashed with gold, that Btood on the 
mantle-piece. 

“That, uncle? Oh! that is extract of violet. 
It sometimes serves to carry off a headache 
better than anything else. Will you try it?” 

The old man held out his hand for the bottle; 
took a great red silk handkerchief from his 
pocket, and emptied half the extract into its 
folds, scenting the room like a violet bank in 
May. 

“Your note, Gould, asked for money—an 
unusual thing; so unusual, that 1 brought the 
check in my pocket.” 

At the mention of a check, Ward started round 
in his chair, and fixed a hungry glance on that 
hard, old face. A check! His thousand dollars 
might not be so very far off, after all. 

Gould bent eagerly over his uncle’s chair. 

“You are too good, uncle. I—I-” 

“Oh! not at all, Gould. You deserve all that 
I am going to do for you—richly deserve it. 
Give me a light while 1 sign the check; thank 
you. There now, see how careless. You haven’t 
a stamp about you. I fear.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Ward. “Here is one.” 

He reached over* in handing the stamp, and 
caught a glance at the amount. 

“By Jove! it’s for two thousand!” he said, 
inly. “Gould shall go halves before I leave 
him.” 
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The old man smiled one of his iron smiles as 
he pressed the stamp in its place. Then he 
signed the oheck, with a broad, old-fashioned 
fldkirish under the name. 

“Will that do?” he asked, lifting his face to 
that of his nephew, who bent over his shoulder 
delighted. 

“Is the figure large enough?” 

“Oh, uncle! It is more than I dared hope 
for.” 

“Not at all, Gould. Remember, I filled it in 
thinking you ill. No, no! do not put out the 
taper yet. What a pretty stand you have for 
it; filigree gold, as I am a miserly old sinner! 
That makes a pretty blaze, doesn’t it?” 

Gould made a snatch at the check, but it was 
in a light blaze; and the old man held it till it 
burned down to his fingers, and fell in black 
flakes over the taper, and the daintily warm 
gold that held it. 

Ward jumped up from his chair with an oath 
on his lip. Gould turned white, and staggered 
back. 

“Uncle, uncle! I owed every dollar of that 
money,” he cried out. “My honor is at stake.” 

The old man pickedmp his hat ahd cane with 
silent deliberation. 

“Sir! Sir, I say! Gould owes me half the 
money; and, by Jove! I must have it,” cried 
Ward. 

“ Owes you! What for ?” 

This curt question made the young gambler 
start and bethink himself. 

“What for? What for? Why for money I 
lent him the other night for the Soldiers’ Fair. 
That nephew of yours, sir, is one of the most 
benevolent, tender-hearted fellows that the sun 
over shone on. That night he met me in front 
of the fair, really distressed. 

“‘Ward,’ said he—my name is Ward, sir. 
Gould forgot to present me, but Ward is ruy 
name—‘Ward,’ said he, ‘ I’ve just done a foolish 
thin^ You’ll say so, when I tell you what 
it is-’ 

“Said I, interrupting him, I'll lay five to one 
that you’ve been at your old tricks—emptying 
both pockets to help some miserable soldier’s 
family out of trouble. But it’s in you, this 
tender-heartedness; and all I can say will never 
drive it out. 

“ ‘No,’ says Gould, ‘you’re wrong there. It 
is no family this time; but' you know a draft 
has been made.’ 

“Yes, I know,” said I, “and you have been 
drawn. 

“‘Wrong again,’ says your nephew. ‘But 
every man owes a life to his country. I cannot 


serve; it would break my dear uncle’s heart 
should I be killed; and he is too good a man 
for me to give him one moment’s pain.* I beg 
your pardon, Gould, for saying this; but truth 
will out, and your uncle will forgive me. 

“ ‘Well, what have you done?’ said I. 

“ ‘Simply this,’ replied Gould, blushing like 
a girl. ‘ I’ve given every cent that I have on 
hand to a brave fellow to take my place in the 
ranks and fight my battles. It’s a mean way 
of doing things; but I could not leave my uncle, 
not—not even for my country; and Burns was 
determined to go.’ ” 

“Who? What name did you say?” cried the 
old man, grasping his cane hard. 

“Burns, sir. Burns was the name I used.” 

“A man who left two boys, a young girl, and 
an old woman behind, to suffer while he fought? 
Was that the person?” 

“Yes, sir; no doubt of it. Gould would never 
tell you of it; but these were the facts.” 

“How long was this ago?” 

“I—I—how long was it, Gould? I know 
when you told mo, but it was before that.” 

“I cannot say. All this is unauthorized, sir. 
I never dreamed that he would tell this story. 
Indeed-” 

“I cannot say the exact time,” cut in Ward; 
“and he won’t. But it was long enough ago to 
keep him in hot water month after month. 
You have been very liberal to him, I know, sir; 
but it has all gone that way. ‘Soldiers’ widows, 
soldiers’ children—they must be fed,’ he argues. 
‘What if these things do plunge me in debt; if 
my uncle knew, he would not condemn me.’ 

“ ‘Then tell him,’ said I; ‘tell him at once, 
and relieve yourself from all embarrassment.’ 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘that would be making him 
responsible; that would be forcing my charities 
on him. Only help me, as a friend should, and 
I will find my way out of this trouble. He is 
generous—munificent; this good uncle of mine, 
let men say what they please. Some day he 
will give me all the money I want; and while 
ho thinks that I spend it in extravagance, per¬ 
haps, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
where it goes, and who it helps.* 

“The very day that your nephew told me 
this I lent him a thousand dollars; five hundred 
of that sum went for subscriptions in less than 
an hour. The rest would have been given to a 
family that composed the most touching picture 
of distress that I ever saw—but I prevented it. 
I would not let him go home penniless.” 

“Was it a tableau within the fair? Did an 
old woman—a lady, every inch of her—rit in 
the picture? Was there a young girl, and two 
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boys—bright, handsome little fellows—crouch¬ 
ing at her feet?” 

The old man asked these questions eagerly. 
His hand worked around the top of his staff; 
his eyes kindled under those bent brows. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, that is the very family.” 

“And you gave the father of this family a 
thousand dollars when he went to the wars, 
Gould?” 

Gould shook his head. “I did not say so, 
uncle. I never would have told you so.” 

Ward broke in upon him with breathless 
haste. 

“But he did it, sii>—he did it.” 

“I saw this family. I was at the fair that 
night,” said the old man, with a touch of pathos 
in his voice. “Can you tell me where they 
live?” 

“No, I cannot. Doubtless they have been 
moving from place to place since then, as 
poverty sent them.” 

“But with that money they should not have 
been so poor,” said the old man, with a return 
of keen intelligence. 

“But it did not go to them, sir,” said Ward, 
hastily. “This man Burns was deep in debt, 
and the money went to clear him.” 

“Ward! Ward!” exclaimed Gould, starting 
up; “this is too much. I will not permit it!” 

“Be silent, Gould!—be silent! I ought to 
know this. You should have told me yourself; 
perhaps I should have been glad to help you,” 
interposed the uncle, with strange gentleness 
in his voice. I may condemn such extravagance 
as this. I do condemn and repudiate it utterly. 
Extravagance is always wicked, coarse, unbear¬ 
able. I was angry-” 

“Not with your nephew, I trust, for that 
which is altogether my fault,” interposed Ward. 
“I confess to it, my tastes are ruinously luxu¬ 


rious. Gould would never havo thought of 
anything so absurd;* but 1 was lonely, and 
asked leave to share his parlor awhile. The 
unfortunate dinner was served by my order, 
and at my expense. As for the pretty gim- 
cracks, it is my fancy. I liko to have such 
things around me. But, my dear sir, you must 
not think me effeminate and worthless, for all 
that.” 

The old man’s face brightened wonderfully 
after this speech. He dropped his cane and 
placed his hat on the carpet once more. 

“Bring back the pen and ink! Give me 
another stamp! Here, Gould, take that. But, 
remember! find out where this family lives. I 
wish to know—I must know.” 

Gould took the check, which rattled like a 
dead leaf in the old man’s hand. 

“Uncle! uncle!” he said, “I ought not to 
take this; I have no right.” 

The old man snatched up his hat and cane, 
while these honest words were on his nephew’s 
lips, and left the room. 

When he was gone, Ward snatched the oheck 
from Gould, and leaping on the seat of his 
chair, brandished it on high. 

“What author ever got so much for a single 
romance, I wonder!” he cried. “I say, Gould, 
I must turn my attention to literature, or the 
stage. Did ever a lie out of whole cloth tell so 
famously. Pour out bumpers, my fine fellow, 
and let us drink the old fellow’s health!” 

“ Be silent sir!” Gould’s voice trembled with 
passion. There was too much good in him for 
a relish of such companionship, when it took 
that form of broad dishonesty. “Be silent, 
sir! if you would not have me hate you, and 
myself also!” 

With these hot words the young men parted. 
(to bs contikuxd.) 




THE WIND-HARPER. 

BT M. B. LADD. 


T&on grand old harper, solemn Wind! 

Methinlu thy monmful echoes say; 
Beyond the clouds, in realms sublime, 
You’ll clasp the form that passed sway! 

You kiss the maiden’s rosy cheek; 

You wanton with her flaxen hair; 

But there’s a lip that will not speak, 
Though long I’ve called in my despair I 

Yon shake the petals of the rose; 

You whisper to the violet. 

Which blooms above her calm repose, 

And mingles with .the mignonette. 


When stars look down from yon bine sky; 

And throbs thy harp’s sweet minstrelsy; 
I fancy, love, that thou art nigh, 

And speaking tenderly to me. 

And I hare kept, through all these yoart* 
Thy beauty, love, and truth, in view; 

In faith that He who wipes all tears, 

Will bring me up at length to you! 

Thou grand old harper, solemn Wind! 

Thy bass, all fearful and sublime; 

Thy sweet soprano-melodies 
Are sot to poetry divine. 
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DESIGN FOR END OF CRAVAT. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The Chinese, so gravely smoking inside of 
his Kiosque, will serve equally well to ornament 
a segar-case, or the end of a cravat, particularly 
at this time, when there is such a rage for these 
subjects in embroidery. Gray kid or cloth is 
the best material for embroidering upon. The 
dress of the personago is in application; the 
vest of blue silk or velvet; the pantaloons of 
yellow satin. Border the application with fine 
gold cord; the seat is done in fine dots, with a 
dark shade of brown silk; the face and hands 
are indicated by fine strokes of a pen and India 


ink. Embroider the pipe witn fine brown silk; 
and the-top of the Kiosque with various colors 
of coarse silk; the poles do in gold cord, which 
is also employed for the edge of the lambri- 
quin; the foliage of the palms do in point Russe, 
partly in green silk, and partly in gold thread; 
also use gold thread for the hieroglyphics; and 
the grasses indicate with the point ofla pen. 
Use fine brown silk for the trunk of the palm. 
Fringe the ends of the cravat with various 
colored silks, interspersed with gold thread. 
This will be found very rich and pretty. 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. J A X B WEAVER. 



Materials. —Drab cloth; white velvet and 
Bcarlet velvet ribbon: gold thread. 

20 - 


Take the drab cloth for the foundation of the 
pillow; on it place the scarlet velvet ribbon in 
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child's dress. 
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squares, which are to be fastened down with 
the gold thread >n cat-stitch, as seen in the 
design. The little stars at the points, where 
the velvet crosses, are of scarlet velvet appli¬ 
cation, and fastened down with the gold cord, 
sewed at regular intervals with black silk; the 


stitches in the center are of gold thread. The 
leaves in the center of the squares are of white 
velvet, fastened down with button-hole stitch 
of black silk. The stems and tendrils are of 
gold thread and black silk. This design is 
very pretty for a chair-cover. 


BORDER FOR CHILDREN'S GARMENTS. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This border may be used for ornamenting 
the petticoats and dresses of little girls. It 
is composed of black velvet ribbon, traversed 
by circles cut out of white cloth or cashmere. 
These circles are fastened down with fine 
black braid, and the designs inside ape em¬ 
broidered with black embroidery silk. The 
velvet ribbon is kept i-n place by one row of 
button-hole stitch on each side, done in white 
embroidery silk. A pretty variety may be 
made by substituting other colors in place of 
the white cloth. Scarlet or blue, with the 
black velvet, would be very effective. 



CHILD'S DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



give, tbis month, a pattern for a child’s j it may be cut out. It will be seen that eaeh 


eaa * aoc <>mpanied by a diagram, from which J piece is marked with its name. 
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FIR-CONE FLOWER-BASKET 


BT MBS. JANX WXAYXB. 



Tins pretty affair is Tery easily made. The i ness of whip-cord; a good steel brad-awl, long 
materials required, besides the cones, are a few s and fine, or a fine gimlet, perhaps, both would 
yards of oopper or sine-wire, about the thick- i be better; a pair of flat pliers; a pair of cutting 

, 295 . 
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pliers; a small cutting file; a piece of Mackin¬ 
tosh cloth, to line the basket; and a chain or 
cord to suspend it by. 

The number of cones used will, of course, de¬ 
pend upon the size of the basket and the size of 
the cones; but the basket should not be less than 
six inches in the clear inside the top rim. 

Use the cones as new as possible, for whilst 
they are green they are better to work upon. 
Choose cones all of one size for each rim. 

Bore a hole through each cone, top and bot¬ 
tom, about an inch from the end. Before bor¬ 
ing, see that the cones to follow each other fit 
neatly side by side. Lay the cones side by side 
in a row. Measure the length of the wires 
needed, allowing about an inch to spare at each 
end. Turn round one end of the wire, so that 
those threaded do not fall off; sharpen with tho 
file tho end of the wire to bo pushed through 
the cones; when they are threaded, form the 
circle, and fasten strongly and neatly. 

Repeat tho above process for as many smaller 
rims as are to be inserted. Then plaoe three or 


four pieces of wire, at regular intervals, under 
the top wire ring of the inner rim of cones, and 
over the bottom ring of the first rim. Bring 
the ends of these binders together inside the 
basket, and twist them tightly and neatly to¬ 
gether. For a third ring, fasten in this man¬ 
ner from tho second rim. When the basket is 
formed, fasten the cord or chain, by which it 
is to be suspended, to tho upper wire, and 
secure it inside the basket; next put the Mack¬ 
intosh cloth inside; this will not need fastening. 
Fill your basket with mould, and plant in it 
some pretty hanging flower. For tho winter 
months, we would suggest ivy and periwinkle, 
supposing nothing better to be at hand. 

The designs of Cone-Baskets may bo varied. 
If made firmly before the cones are dried, they 
will materially improve in appearance, as the 
heated atmosphere of the room opens them; 
but if not worked green,.they aro so brittle that 
construction becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
and to produce a proper effect, this should not 
be lost sight of. 


SEGAR-CASE. 


BT MBS. JANB WEAVES. 



The embroidery is done on gray kid or cloth, 
or velvet may be used, either gray or black. 
Draw the design upon the kid, or whatever is 
used, very finely with the point of a’pen. Then 
embroider the points composing the palm, and 
all tho parts indicated by the solid black of tho 
design in silks of various colors of the Oriental 
kind. The outer edge of the indentations is 


bordered with fine gold cord, which is also 
employed for the little branches. The beads are 
gold and jet, to be sewed close together, alter¬ 
nating them. Take the work to a Porte-Mon- 
naie manufacturer to be made up; or it can be 
made up at home by making a foundation of 
pasteboard, neatly covered upon the inside with 
silk. Finish with a gold cord all around. 
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WAISTBAND AND BUCKLE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





Thb band is of silk, or of the same material > buckle is of sulf pasteboard, covered with silk, 
as the dress, ornamented with beads of two ? and ornamented with beads of two sixes, to 
sizes, as seen in the design. The smaller beads \ match the band; the small beads forming a sort 
may bo steel, and the larger ones. jet. The \ of frame-work round the larger ones. 



BRAIDING AND EDGING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Doctor, wot or Medicuce, but Pattmicb.— One of our 
contributors writes to us of ft new doctor they hare In her 
neighborhood. He is not a doctor of medicine, but of pa- 
tienco, or rather of courage and care. He is very quiet 
with his sick. Listening with Hied attention to the story 
of their distresses, ho neither laughs at the most whimsi- 
^%or betrays apprehension at the most serious. To the 
H of the consultation, to the end of each succeeding con¬ 
sultation, his lace is lighted with an even intelligence and 
serenity. He gives no medicines, ho does not touch his 
sick; but he tells them that they must be well; that to be 
woll is one of their highest duties, as it certainly is one of 
their highest privileges; that health is the only true, right 
condition of men and women. 

Ho talks to them of life—makes much of it; of the life 
hero “on this boleagured earth;” tells them what joy may 
be in it; how it may beam if one ceases to be troubled with 
its troubles; ceases to worry, fret; keeps a bright face, a 
bright, composed heart; if one vnU not be conquered by its 
ills, but will learn easily to conquer them with one’s sere¬ 
nity. lib talks less of patience than of that high or grace, 
faith; and of that still higher, lovo. 

And people come away cured. They can eat anything 
they want, they say; adding that they find they do not 
want to eat anything that can harm them, now they have 
learned how precious their bodies ore, and their souls. 
They say this with beaming faces; indeed, they speak of 
most things with beaming faces. At least, so it is, sho 
says, with two dear friends of hers, who have triod this 
new doctor. 

They can walk five miles easily, they say, enjoying 
©very step of it; whereas she is, sho says, witness that 
one of them had not walked a mile for months; that one 
of them had kept her bed most of the time for months, 
laden with spinal disease; and with such utter, hopeless 
misery, that sho would have hungered and thirsted for 
death, had not the lifo beyond soomod as gloomy os tho 
life this side. 

A fow other doctors, unselfish, Christian men, are, I 
learn, beginning to eihploy this new agency in connection 
with their hydropathy, their homeopathy; these onlight- 
oned notions have, therefore, a chance of spreading and 
benefiting large numbers of pining, worrying men and 
women; and especially women, who, shut in from tho S 
wholesome medicaments of air, exercise, the sights and 
sounds of varied and exhilarating objects, have to bear 
tho larger share of headache, backache, heartache; and 
who, therefore, perform the larger sharo of tho fretting, 
tear-shedding, tho fading-out, even before life’s legitimate 
prime. z 

Items Wortii Committing to Memory.— A bit ©f glue, dis¬ 
solved in skim-milk and water, will restore old crape. Half 
a cranberry, bound on a corn, will soon kill It. An inkstand 
was turned over upon a white tablecloth; a servant threw 
over it a mixture of salt and pepper plentifully, and all 
tr ices of it disappeared. Picture-frames and glasses aro 
preserved from flies by painting them with a brush dipped 
into a mixture made by boiling three or four onions in a 
pint of water. Soft soap should bo kept in a dry place in 
the cellar, and not used until three months old. 

The April Promenade of the young couple, as seen in . 
our principal wood-engraving, is really quite funny. < 
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A Hihdoo Toilet is a very curious affair. The Hindoo 
ladies pay great attention to their personal attractions. 
Each morning, as soon as the sun is up, little companies 
of Hindoo ladles may be noticed, seated under the veran¬ 
dahs of their respective dwellings in a crouching position, 
waited upon each by a native female attendant Their 
toilet furniture is of a very simple character, consisting sf 
a capacious, highly-polished brass hand-basin, a burnished 
water-pot, composed of a like material, a complement of 
coarse muslin cloths, a hair-brush, constructed from the 
fibres of the cocoanut, (for the bristles of the swine they 
hold in abhorrence,) a howl of pea-flour, and a box of pul¬ 
verized charcoal, produced from the beetle-nut, highly 
calcined, for the use of the teeth; a large jakah of pure 
water completes the service. Seated on a coarse mat, the 
lady undergoes copious ablutions of water at the hands of 
the attendant, who afterward applies tho dry cloths to her 
person, rendering it perfectly free from moisture. Tho 
convenience of the head is successively consulted; this is 
effected by means of two or three handfuls of pea-flour 
being rubbed thoroughly into the hair for some time, until 
the whole of the oil and other unctuous ftcula are effec¬ 
tually removed from the capillary surface of the head; tho 
same is then well washed, combed, and brushed, arid finally 
submitted to the operation of various fragrant unguents. 
The teeth, then, in their turn, receive a full share of atten¬ 
tion; and fiDally, the hands and feet aro considered, which, 
when washed and thoroughly dried, tho finger nnd toe¬ 
nails are stained with tho juices of tho scarlet berries of 
tho Indian privet shrub. A dress of fine white muslin is 
' then adjusted over the lady’s figure, and sho retires to her 
apartment to take breakfast. 


A Word about Bouquets. —A subscriber writes to ask:— 

“ Aro thcro any rules for tho arrangement of cut flowers?** 
Of course, there arel Harmony of color and contrast 
should bo well studied. There is a simple plun whereby 
to find out the contrast of any color; it is this. Cut a 
small circular piece of one of Its petals, place it upou white 
paper, look at it steadily with one eye for a few seconds, 
without allowing the eyelid to close; then look from the 
colored circle to another part of tho white paper, when a 
circlo of another color will be apparent. This circle is 
called the spectrum, and Is the true complementary color 
or contrast required. Now if you will make two bouquets 
up, and arrange one according to contrast, and the other 
according to harmonies, we fancy tho flowers placed by 
contrast will have the best effect. Red or white flowers 
should always bo surrounded by green. Blue will look 
well next to orange; and white Is tho proper thing to in¬ 
terpose between two colors that do not agree. Yellow and 
violet suit each other nicely, and dark green leaves always 
set off a vase of flowers beet; the ivy and camolia are in¬ 
valuable in this respect. 

Never Satisfied.— Nobody is satisfied iu this world. If 
a legacy is left ft man, he regrets it is not larger. If 1*<> 
finds a sum of money, ho searches the spot for more If 
ho is elected to some high office, he wishes for a hotter 
one. If he is rich and wants for nothing, he strive* for 
more wealth. K ho is a single man, he is looking out for 
a wife; and if married, for children. Han is never satisfied. 

“ A Stitch nr Time Saves Niue** is a quiet, domestic pic¬ 
ture, which, we think, our readers will like particularly. 
It is by an eminent foreign artist. 
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A Hiict about Coffer. —Xover, if you can help it, pur- Mosaics of Human Lift. By Elizabeth A. Thurston. 
ctaMt cofleo ground, but always whole; and, aboro all, »ee Philada: J. B. LippincoU d Cb.—Under the respective 
that the coffee-pot bo thoroughly clean and well dried, so headings of 44 Betrothed,” “Wedded Lifo,” “Babyhood,” 
that it may be quito free from all unpleasant smell of stale “Youth, “Single Life,” and “Old Age,” are groupod some 
coffee, which will entirely spoil the flavor of the fresh. : of the most exquisite goms of literature in prose and 
After having ground a sufficient quantity of berries to ;! verse. The collection evinces good taste and extensive 
allow one tablospoonful for each person, the white and research. The publishers have given the volume a very 
shell of one egg must be thoroughly stirred about and pretty binding of green and gold; paper and printing are 
mixed in with the coffoe. After this, pour upon it as much alike excellent. 

boiling water as it is supposed will be required, and boil it A v ,. .., _ ^ 7 _ „ 

op « quickly a. pOMiblo; pour out about a toacupful aud H " per * 

put it back again; tako it from the Are, and pour half a ITT i “T *** P6rl “ P ^ th# 

toacupful of quito cold water into it, aud let it stand Are *■"?'“f ° ‘ “ ** the 8tor * • 


minutes by the firo; but do not let it boil again, before you 
transfer it to the coffee-pot it is to be sent up in. Be vory 


certain Earl of Caimforth born dwarfed and diseased, and 
what he did with his mischance of life. By a peculiar 


careful no. to .hake it Yn££ thta, m the 'T ‘ n th ,° T V™ “ d d0to " ,D d ^‘ lUoD - 

coDTco-powder wili have settled at the bottom, and the *° ““ “ d pOW8r 

liquid ought to be perfectly clear, and of a dark golden- 

brown color. A Light and a Dark Christmas. By Mrs. Henry Wood . 

- ;; Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.—We think this pleasant 

Mkals nr thx Thirteenth Ckxtury.— In the thirteenth ; Christmas story of Mrs. Wood’s will go quito as far toward 
century, the two chief meals were dinner and supper; the ;! maintaining her wido professional reputation, os tho best 
first at nino ft» tho morning, the supper at five in the after- °* her more pretentious novels. Jt is very simply told, and 
noon. The greatest luxury and magnificence were dis- ** ** marked by a consistent truthfulness not frequently 
played at those repasts; and the side-tables were highly met with in her earlier efforts. 

ornamented, and covered with various fermented liquors, Ned Musgrave; or, The Most Unfortunate Man in the 
as meads, ale, boor; and, above all, rich wines of English World. By Theodore Hook. Philada: T. B. Peterson d 
groWth ' Brothers. —Whatever Theodore ^ook did was well done, 

__ _ whether It was novel, comedy, or practical joke. This 

work cannot fairly be considered a test of Hook’* groat 
REVIEW OF NEW BOO-KS. power ; yet it Is well done, and deserves to be moro widely 

Social Lift of the Chinese :lwith some account of their Re- ;! roa ^ and known than it now is. 
ligious. Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. The Coquette ; or, The Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton. 

By Rev. Justus Doolittle. Fourteen years Member Fuhchau 5 With a Historical Preface and Memoir of Utt author 
Mission of the American Board. 2 r ols. New York: Harper \ Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brother,.-h biographical novel, 
d Brothers. The present time is very opportune for the very famous and popular upon its first appearance. The 
publication of a work on China. Owing to tho opening to Messrs. Petersons are doing good service to the reading 
the commerce of England, France, and America, of several public in republishing works of such acknowledged ability 
ports of China, tho value of this work, which is full of as the one before us. 


original information of the Chinese, cannot be overrated. 


Miss Oona MQuarrie. By Alexander Smith. Boston: 


^ ««li n l ,Oth0 d r 6n r '° “ high ***” tuu story, and .charm- 

rary excellonce, and in a book of trawl w. can readily ing concision to “Albert Il.gart’. Household.- Either 
iwdon a laxity of etyle, yet we hare a right to expect the anthor or publlsher b of and Klling in two 

Tib 6 m matterarelevant to th. title of parta , andor tw0 Ml)ct ^ at double coa ® to tho 

X^n^n hu rr r/r v, ? not iono '? a »<>*<* *m ^ . UC h di^aon ^ th» n 

attacks upon his Eoman Catholic coadjutors. Apart from 5 any other of whlch we know 


this objection, these volumes merit, and will receive, large 
attention. No other work of which we are acquainted, Is 


Wilson's Third Reader. Intermediate Series. New York: 


so complete an epitomo of the social and religious lifo of harper d Brothers. Tho method of instruction laid down 
the Chinese as this. If tho work has no pretension to style, i! tW f W ° rk ha ® th ® merit ** originalit y and Perspicuity, 
it is characterized by great simplicity and clearness, and Ch ° iC ° ° f 8nbJocta la J ndicl °™ attractive, and the 
an earnest tone of reliability aud truth. So far as the pub- Illu8trfttiona •*> numerous, and above the usual style met 
Ushers ore concerned, the work Is issued in a very credit- Wltb In • cho ° 1 books. 

able manner. Tho illustrations—over one hundred and Th * Q^en f t Revenge. *Author of u Dead Secretetc. 
fifty in number—ore finely done, and appropriately relieve !; Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—This new novel from 


and explain the letter-press. 


I the pen of Wilkie Collins, is printed by the Messrs. Peter- 


HalfA Million of Money. A NoveL By Amelia B. Ed- ®° n from tho advanced proof-sheets, and is published simul- 
wards. New York: Harper d Brothers .—The authoress of taneou8ly with Ita *PP<»rance in England. It is a story 
this novel has already givon to the public several others, admirably conceived and told. 

of which the two best known are “ Barbara’s History,” and Canary Birds. A Manual of useful and practical »n- 
14 Miss Carew.” Miss Edwards writes with ease; her sen- ) formation for Bird-Keepers. Yew York: Wood d (Jo.— 
tences are concise and clear; her characters have indi- This valuable treatise abounds with exactly the inform a- 
riduality and consistency. Her plots, however, are but t,on desired by bird-keepers, and we recommend it cor- 
thadows of plots; yet there is such absolute power In her s dially to our lady friends owning canaries. 


genius, that whatever she writes is full of an absorbing The Lost Bride. By T. S. Arthur. Philada: T. B. 
interest. ; Peterson d Brothers .—The “ Lost Bride,” Mr. Arthur’s latest 

Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne Beale. Boston: novel * Is characterized by the same “high moral tone’’ 

Loriny. —This new novel gives pleasant pictures of English wh{ch pervades this favorite author’s former works, 

country life. The characters are clearly drawn; tho inci- Guy Levered. A NoveL By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. New 

dents naturally follow each other, and lead up in a very York: Harper d Brothers .—Another clever and readable 


agreeable manner to the sequences of tho story. 


\ novel by the author of “Uncle Silas.” 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR NE W' COOK-BOOK'. 

£3“- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

A Beef Stew .—Tako two or three pounds of the rump of 
boef, cut away all the fat and skin, and cut it into pieces 
about two or three inches square; put it into a stewpan, 
and pour on it a quart of broth; then let it boil, and 
sprinkle in a littlo salt and pepper to taste; when it has 
boild rery gently, or simmerod two hours, shred finely a 
large lemon, adding it to the gravy, and in twenty minutes 
pour in a flavoring composed of two tablespoonfuls of Har¬ 
vey’s sauce, the juice of the lemon, the rind of which has 
been sliced into tho gTavy, a spoonful of flour, and a little 
catchup; add at pleasuro two glasses of Madeira, or one of 
sherry or port, a quarter of an hour after the flavoring, 
and serve.. 

Queen's Dish.— Take cold fowl, and mince it, cutting it 
into small square piqccs. Make a white sauce with a small 
piece of butter, somo flour and cream, or milk, but no stock.- 
Put the mince into the whito sauce, and set it aside to cool. 
When quite cold, make it up into balls. Cover thorn with 
egg and bread-crumbs—do this to prevent them l£pin burst¬ 
ing. At dinner-timo fry them in hot lard, or dripping; 
serve them up on a serviette, garnished with parsley. 

Mock Hash Venison.— Two or throo cloves, a little allspice, 
ono tablespoonful of rod currant jelly, and the same quan¬ 
tity of port-wine. Thicken with a littlo flour. Season to 
your taste. Cut tho mutton in slices, and let it simmer a 
few minutes. Part of a cold leg or shoulder of mutton, 
very underdone, u best for this dish. Cover tho bottom of 
tho dish with toasted bread. 

Ohickcns Pulled .—Remove tho skin carefully from a cold 
chicken, then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving it 
os whole as you can Flour them well, and fry them a 
nico brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in a good 
gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time before serving 
with flour and butter, and add tho juice of half a lemon. 

VEGETABLES. 

Salads. — It is a groat mistake to borIc lettuces for salad ; 
the process materially injures their fluvor; though still, 
if your vegetables be at all stale, you had better let them 
lie in water for an hour or two; and small salad, such as < 
cresses, radishes, etc., require very thorough washing. But \ 
a fino, freshly-gathered lettuce Bhould be only well rinsed, j 
shaken, and well wiped with a soft cloth, then shred into J 
small pieces. You can add, according to taste, cresses of < 
any kind, or radishes scraped and sliced; also, beetroot, j 
and, if desired, spring onions, chopped flue. A few fresh- j 
gathered leaves of green mint ore by many people esteemed j 
a great improvement. If you do not caro to make a regular j 
salad-dressing, just season lightly with pepper and salt, j 
throw in ono tablespoonful of hcq^Ralad oil, two of vinegar, < 
and a large toiuqxxjnful of moist sugar. Mix all well to- j 
gethcr with tho salad-spoon and fork, and servo j 

White Beans. —These beans ore called haricot beans, and j 
require a great deal of boiling. Tho best plan of cooking j 
them is to soak them It cold water for threo hours, and ] 
then to put them in a largo saucepan of cold water, with 5 
somo salt and a lump of butter in it, and let them simmer < 
g«utly until quite tender; on no account should they bo \ 
boiled quickly, otherwise tho skins will burst. Strain j 
them in a cullender when they aro tender, and pnt them s 
into another saucepan, with somo butter, chopped parsley, ? 
salt, and pepper. Stir the beans continually, until tho < 
butter is w.-ll mixed with them; add somo strained lemon- > 
juice, and servo them hot. They are excellent when eaten j 
with roast mutton. < 

Ihtaloes Glaz'd .—Boil well; skin them: choose tho most ^ 
floury; roll tie m in yolk of egg, and placo'thcm before j 
tho fire to brown. 1 


\ MRS. 

| Eggs. —To choose eggs, the safest way is to hold them to 
| the light, forming a focus with your hand. Should the 
shell be covered with small, dark spot% they are doubtful, 
* and should be broken separately in a cup. If, however, in 
l looking at them, you see no transparency in the shells, 
| you may bo sure they are only lit to be thrown away. 

! The most certain way is to look at them by the light of a 
| candle. If quite fresh, there are no spots upon the shells, 

! and they have a brilliant yellow tint. New-laid eggs 
| should not be used until they have been laid about eight 

I or ten hours; for tho part which constitutes the white is 
not properly set before that time, and does not obtain its 
delicate flavor. Three minutes are quite sufficient to boil 
a full-sized egg; but if below the average size, two minutes 
and a half will suffice. Never boil eggs for salads, sauces, 
or any other purpose, more than ten minutes; and, when 
* done, placo them in a basin of cold water for five minutes 
! to cool. Nothing is more indigestible than on egg boiled 
! too hard. 

; Sweet Omelet.—Tour eggs, well beaten, a tablespoonful of 
! sifted sugar, and a tencnpful ot cream; mix thoroughly, 
and pour into a round tin the sbse of a small plute. Bake 
it for twenty minutes In a moderate oven; spread apricot- 
jam over it; fold in half; sift sugar over, and serve. This 
will be found far more delicate than any fried omelet. 

DESSERTS. 

7b Make a Pino-Apple Pancake.— Take half a pound of 
good flour, three fresh-laid eggs, three to four slicos of a 
mellow pino, and a fresh nutmeg, with half a pound of 
white sugar. Beat up the eggs till they become fluid; 
mix tho flour with the milk gradually, until the same be: 
comes a light batter; odd tho eggs to the latter and stir 
tho whole well round; bruise the pine slices in a mortar 
until they jure reduced to a pulp; put this into tho batter, 
with a portion of grated nutmeg and four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; then stir tho whole of tho ingredients round, 
mixing them well together. Have a clean pan, furnished 
with good butter, over a clear fire; scatter a few currants, 
well washed, into tho batter, and take out a teacupful of 
the latter and drop it into tho pan with tho butter; let it 
fry until ono side is brown, which you can ascertain by 
lifting up tho sides of tho batter with aknifo; turn it, then 
on tho other side, and let it bo fried also brown. Repeat 
this practice until tho whole of tho batter is used up. As 
you tako up each pancake, add a spoonful of sugar to them 
laying them ono over another until tho whole of them are 
done. 

Light and Cheap Yorkshire Pudding.— Five tablespoon¬ 
fuls of flour, gradually made into a smooth batter with a 
pennyworth of new milk, and one egg, well-beaten up, and 
half a tcospooufpl of salt: add cold water till you have 
batter enough for a small pudding-pan; place it in tho oven 
to set, and then put it under your roasting meat, taking 
care to turn both ends toward tho fire. Your pan must bo 
well greased, or the pudding will, perhaps, be broken in 
slipping it off on to the dish. When yon take it up, pour 
off all the dripping; it can either bo eaten with the meat, 
or with gravy, or salt, or sugar, as preferred. This pud¬ 
ding is not substantial, but it is easy of digestion; and if 
well managed, vory custardy; it will servo four or fivo per¬ 
sons very well. When eggs aro cheap, a second may be 
added; but it is not necessary. 

Marmalade Pudding. —Take threo ounces of fresh butter, 
clarify it, mix it with three ounces of pounded sugar, three 
t ible-'poonfuls of orange marmalade, four eggs, ono table¬ 
spoon fill of flour. Beat tho mixture all together for ten 
minutes with a wooden spoon. Line a mould with sweet 
tart paste: pour the ingredients into the mould. Bake it 
in a moderate oven for an hour and a ha if. Ftick tho pud¬ 
ding with almonds, and serve with custard sauce. ’ 
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Rice Cream .—An agreeable and economical substitute > 7b Increase the Sharpness and Strength of Vinegar .—Boil 


for custards, or blenc-mango. One pint and a half of new 
milk; two eggs; four large tablcapoonfuls of ground rice; 
a small wineglass of brandy; a few drops of essence of 
almonds; half a t#aspoonful of cinnamon—of course, the 
cinnamon is optional, some people disliking it extremely— 
and moist sugar to tasto. Mix the cinnamon thoroughly 
with the rice, and add, first tho eggs, well-beaten, then tho 
milk, and, lastly, the sugar, brandy, and almond flavoring. 
Pour the mixture into a pan, and let it remain on tho fire 
till it has boiled about half a minute—stirring all the time, 
or it will lump and burn; then pour into a basin; stir occa¬ 
sionally to prevent surface scum, and, when nearly cold, 
cover, and set it in a cellar, or cool place, until wantod. 
Serve in cups or glasses. 

Cocoanut-Pudding. —Pare off the rind and wipe the nut 
dry; dissolve two ounces of sugar in a small teacup of 
water. Boil the sugar a few minutes, and add the grated 
ooco&nut; keep stirring the mixture until it boils. When 
nearly cold, add tho beaten yolks of three eggs, a dessert¬ 
spoonful of orange flower-water, a wineglassful of brandy, 
and a piece of butter the bIzo of an egg. Line tho dish 
with pastry. Pour tho mixture in; bake it, and sift sugar 
over it before serving. 

A Very Good Pudding. —Boat lightly the yolks of ten 
eggs and tho whites of six, with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, tho rind of an orange, or two lemons, grated, six 
ounces and a half of flour; add one pint of boiling milk. 
When nearly cold, mix in the eggs and sugar, and add a 
wineglassful of brandy, half a pound of melted butter. 
Bake it an hour and a quarter, and turn it out. 

A Gooti Rice Pudding. —Cover the bottom of the dish 
with a quarter of a pound of butter. Stick saffron in tho 
butter, half a pound of 'rice, picked and washed, in cold 
water. As quick as possible throw tho rice over the butter 
with a qnarter of a pound of brown sugar; then pour over 
it three pints of milk. It must have two hours baking at 
least. 

Lemon-Paste to Keep. —To one pound of butter put one 
pound of loaf-sugar, six eggs, (leaving out the whites of 
two,) tho rind grated, and the juice of threo lemons. £ut 
all in a pan, and let it simmer till tho sugar is dissolved, 
and it thickens to tho consistency of honey. Put it into 
pots, and tie down; put brandy papers over it. 

Simple Pudding. —Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
one pint of now milk, tho yolks of four eggs, whitoa well 
beaten, a pinch of salt. Boil it far one hour and a half. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

New Mode of Making Coffee. —Dr. Ratler assures us that 
the aroma of cuffoe is bettor extracted by cold water than 
by hot. For this purpose, he recommends that four ounces 
of good coffee, properly roastod and groun^, be mixed into 
a pap, or thin paste, with cold water, and leit to steep, 
covered closely, for a night. Next day pour this pap care¬ 
fully on fine linen, placed in a glass funnel, in a bottle. A 
single spoonful of this very strong infusion, poured into a 
cup of boiling milk, will give the whole a delightful aroma. 
Or, one part of tho infusion, and two parts of water, put on 
the fire till it just boils, will yield a delicious coffee. Tho 
strong essence should be kept in a closely-stopped bottle. 

Slewed Apples. —Moke a clear syrup of half a pound ot 
sugar to one pint of water. Skim it; peel and core tho 
ap:>les, without injuring the shape. Let them bo in cold 
water till the syrup is ready; to which add the juico of a 
lemon. and the peel, cut very fine. Stew tho apples in tho 
syr::;) till quito done. Quarters of oranges may bo boiled 
in th? s;une syrup instead of apples. 

E yim Toffee .—Ten ounces of molasses, ono pound of 
sug-ir, t.x ounces of fresh butter, and a littlo lemon-peel. 
TL .- butter is to be dissolved first, then tho whole to bo 
boiled very quickly. 


two quarts of good vinegar till reducod to one; thon put it 
iu a vessel, and set it in the sun for a week. Now mix the 
vinegar, with six times its quantity of bad vinegar, in a 
small cask; it will not only mend it, but make it strong 
and agreeable. 

TOILET. 

A Semi-Liquid Pomatum —A flask of salad oil, one and a 
half ounco of spermaceti, half ounce of whlto wax; scent 
as desired. Cut up the white wax and spermaceti into 
small pieces, and put them into tho oven to molt with a 
small quantity of the oil. When tho lumps have dis¬ 
appeared. and all tho ingredients are thoroughly amalga¬ 
mated, pour in tho remainder of tho oil and the scent, and 
stir with a spoon until cold. 

Camphor-Ice for Chapped Hands. —Melt Bpcrmacoti, on# 
drachm, with almond oil, ono ounce; and add powdered 
camphor, ono drachm. It will be improvod by adding a 
couple of drachms of glycerin, using as much less of the 
almond oil. 

To Whiten and Soften the Hands. —Ilnlfan ounce of white 
wax, half an ounce of spermaceti, quarter of an ounco of 
powdered camphor. Mix them with ns much olive oil 
as will foma. them into a very stiff paste, and uso as often 
as you wash your hands. 

Oil of Roses for the Hair.— Olivo oil, one quart; ottar of 
roses, one draclim; oil of rosemary, ono drachm—mix. It 
may be colored by steoplng a little alkanet-root in tho oil 
(with heat) beforo Bcentiug it. It strengthens and beau¬ 
tifies tho hair. 

Hard Water. —A little camphor, placed In hard water, 
will soften it, and prove delightfully refreshing as well. 
River water is considerably softened by boiling and ex¬ 
posure to atmospheric Influence. 

WARDROBE. 

To Restore the Pile of Velvet , stretch tho velvet out 
tightly, and remove all dust from the surfaco with a clean 
brush; afterward, well clean it with a piece of black flan¬ 
nel, slightly moistened with Florence oil. Then lay a wet 
cloth over a hot iron, and place it under the volvot, allow¬ 
ing the steam to pass through it; at tho same time brushing 
tho pile of tho velvet till restorod as required. Should any 
fluff remain on tho surface of tho velvot, removo it by 
brushing with a handful of crape. 

Grease-Stains in Silk.—X sure and safe way to romovo 
grease-stains from silks, is to rub the spot quickly with 
brown paper; tho friction will soon draw out tho grease. 
Or: Lay tho silk upon a tablo with an ironing-blanket 
undor it, tho right side of the silk downward: put a piece 
of brown paper on the top, and apply a flat-iron just hot 
enough to scorch tho paper. I havo found this receipt more 
efficacious than any scouring-drops ever compounded. 

Tincture to Destroy Moths. —Ono ounco of gum camphor, 
and ono ounco of powdererl shell of red pepper, aro mace¬ 
rated In eight ounces of strong alcohol for seven days, and 
them strained. With this tincture tho furs or cloths aro 
sprinkled over, and rolled np in sheets. This remedy is 
used in Russia under the name of “Chinese tincture for 
moths,” and is found very effective. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. • 

Fro. i.—D ress or White Cashmere, Spotted with Blue.— 
The waist cut with three long basque ends at tho back, 
trimmed with bias silk, and lace laid on straight; under¬ 
skirt of blue silk; coat-sleeve. 

Pia. u.—C arriage Dress or Black Silk, embroidered 
with cherry. The waist high and plain. Empire bonnet 
of black frosted chip, cherry and black flowers in the face, 
and on the sides, black lace bows and ends in tho bock; 
black strings, edged with cherry. 
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Flo. in.—W alking Dress or 8ilve»-Grat Silk.— Basque 
to match, cut not to fit the figure closely. The skirt trim* ! 
mod with blue silk, and inserting of black laid over it flat. ; 
The basquo trimmed round the neck to match the skirt, : 
with lapels in front, finished with three tassels of blue and 
silver. Hat with turned-up sides; blue velvet bow, white 
feather and veil. 

Fig. it— Home Bazas or Kmkeaid Gim Sin— The 
skirt gored and wide, bound with a large cable-cord, trim¬ 
med with long hanging buttons of black jet; and smaller 
ones on tho sleeves at the hand, and the same ornamenting 
the waistband. 

Fio. v.— Home Press or Black Silk. —The skirt made 
plain. Tho waist trimmed - with black silk cord, finished 
at the ends with barrel-shaped buttons. A fringe of the 
same, forming an epaulet. The coatrelceve cut slightly 
pointed, and trimmed to match. 

General Remarks.— Black dresses, striped with white, 
and white dresses, stripod with black, have been so long 
In favor, that we are not surprised to hear that the whito 
stripes aro at last to bo superseded by gold ones. It is a 
pleasant change, for whito in winter certainly looks very 
uncomfortable. These dresses are trimmed with black 
silk and with narrow silk braid, which matches tho gold 
stripe. As a fact, wide waistbands aro going decidedly out 
of fashion; and tho rosette, which wo mentioned in our last 
number, gains favor every day. As the season advances, 
too, they must bo very popular, being made of tho same 
colors as tho dress. 

Skirts never wero so thoroughly trained—indoed, it ap¬ 
pears to bo tho rule to havo tho bottom of the skirt three 
times and a half wider than at tho hips. This tendency to 
narrow and lengthen the skirt has given the impetus to 
tho Gabriollo. Pockets are often placed at the back of the 
skirts to theso dresses. 

Waists remain high and plain—the only difference is, 
that somo havo them with two points. The waist is often 
cut on tho cross instead of lengthways of tho matorial, 
thus ensuring a more satisfactory rosult; but wo would 
advise our readors to try this on something of no value 
first, as it would bo a waste of matorial should they fail 
with tho other. 

Jackets aro more popular than over, and are frequently 
seen upon all occasions. Tho Raphael jacket is a novelty 
which has latoly appeared. It is buttoned straight down 
the front, does not fit the figure, and is cut out squarely at 
tho top, so as to admit of tho guimpc underneath being 
seen. For dressy occasions it can bo cut short; but it is 
generally worn as long as a paletot. It is mado In heavy 
materials, such as vclvot and cloth, and tho trimmings ore 
of the most sober description. 

Embroidery fa losing its favor, and now everything is 
trimmed with Cluny lace and Inserting. Collars and cuffs 
are made of Cluny, and worked with pearls. Some very ele¬ 
gant petticoats are mado very rich and elaborate by its use. 

Gloves are now worn, for the evoning, trimmod with 
small gilt bells; these bells aro fastened to the silk braid, 
terminating with a tassel, which socures the glove at tho 
wrist. Theso fancy gauntlots are vory new. 

Buttons ore used of ovory description—some triangle 
buttons aro to be scon. Oxydlzed silver is serviceable and 
pretty. Brooches, and ear-rings, and sleevo-buttons of this 
metal are in tho stores, and make very nice ornaments for 
neglige dress. 

Evknixo Dresses, for married ladies, are mostly mado of 
velvet, moire, or other hoavy silks; the former always 
makes an expensive dress, but roquires little trimming. 
Tho gossamer fabrics, known as tulle, taxlatane, or gauze, 
aro literally londed with ornaments. Fuch a thiag as a 
single skirt is never to bo soeu now-a-days. The arrange¬ 
ment of skirts runs thus—first, there is a short skirt, made 
either of tulle or velvet, or some material embroidered 


either in gold or Bllver; then follows a tulle skirt of for¬ 
midable dimensions—somewhat about seven yards wide 
and nearly two long. This tulle dress is worn over a silk 
skirt of the some color as tho tulle. Young unmarried 
ladies also wear the some complicated'stylo of ball-dress, 
and tunica, embroidered in either gold or silver, aro now 
considered the most fashionable style. Tulle, striped with 
thin lines of silver, running perpendicularly, Is also in 
vogue for dancing dresses. The flowers employed for 
looping up the upper skirts are usually water-lilies, with 
long sprays of frosted silvery leaves, mounted on silver 
stems. These harmonize well with the silver-lined tulle. 

Cloaks are made in a variety of ways, being mostly trim¬ 
med with stool and jet. It is quite fashionable to line 
them with red, and edged with trimming to match the 
outside. Tobacco and rod browns are good wear for spring, 
but will only do to wear with contrasting colors. 

The Pamela Bonnet gains in favor, it being much more 
coquettish and dressy-looklng than the Empiro, which, 
even in tho gayest materials, and under the most tasteful 
management, will never look smart, but always stiff; 
straight, and dumpy. Tho Pamela is cut off at tho ears, 
being rounded as it turns toward the buck; the strings 
form the cap at tho sides, thus concealing the oars; and 
what there is of a curtain is pointed in its center, which 
point falls naturally at the bottom of tho chignon. For 
the present those Pamela bonnets are rather conspicuous 
when tho wearer Is on foot; but for carriage wear they are 
well suited, being newer than the Empires, and more 
graceful. 

Headdresses are composed of gold, silver humming¬ 
birds, flowers, and of every conceivable material that has 
ever been used for that purpose. Those worn during the 
day differ essentially from those worn in full dress. In 
the evening veritable wreaths and coronets of frizzed curls 
ore worn; and these are enlivened with flowers imitated 
cither in diamonds, or enamel, or fllagreed work. For the 
back, the chignons , composed of bows of hairs, ore replaced 
by a row of thick carls, which are wound round the finger, 
tho ends being concealed and pinned up. Formerly these 
cu^s were called baud ins, and they are now arranged, one 
after tho other, in regular rotation at tho back of tho 
head, looking rather stiff and inelegant. 

Natcr.il Flowers aro much worn, at parties and balls, 
by ladies of all ages. Metallic hummfng-birds and butter¬ 
flies are making their appearance; they are made of foil 
paper of tho most dazzling colors. Not many of these imi¬ 
tations are as yot to bo seen. 

Both Steel and Jeweled Combs aro very popular; tho 
ornamental tops aro about ono inch and a half wido, and 
are always straight. Those who can afford it purchase 
combs with gold tops, studded with precious stones; tho 
moro modest pqpcs content themselves with cither cameo, 
pearls, or enamol, all of which produce an pxtromely pretty 
effect at candlelight. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l—Dress for a Girl or Eight Years Old.— Basquo 
made of the some material as the dress, cut loose, with 
two scams; coat-sleeves; the whole trimmed with bands 
of swons’-down. High Polish boots, edged with fur. Hat 
with drooping sides, and feather. 

Fio. ii.—Dress for a Girl of Nine Years Old.—B onnet 
and dress made of piqne. High kid boots. Cavalier hat, 
trimmed with peacock cyos. 

Fin. in.—S uit for a Boy of Skvxn Years Old, made of 
French coesimore. and otherwise describes itself. 

Fio. rv.—D ress for a Girl of Four Vevrs Old, mado of 
poplin, nnd trimmed with jet trimodni and volvot. Hat 
with feather. 
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2 . 

Home evor dear, bow sweet tbo joys 
That charm us like a ©pell, 

To dwell with those wo bold mo dear, 
And all we love eo well. 

O tempt me not with other ucenca 
In regions fir to livo. 

For there are eomf irts f >und at home 
No other place cuu give. 


3 . 

Home ever dear, thy very name 
Gives pleasure to’my heart; 

Tho’ friesds I find in othor dimes 
From whom ? twere sad to part. 

Yes ever dear, art thou to me 
Thou sweet and cherished spot. 

The world can give the heart no resu¬ 
lt Home affords it not. 
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Vol. XLIX. PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 18GG. No. 5. 

CLARICE’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


DT KU11A GAR 

“ Claris !* 

“Coining!” 

A chill wind whistled through the bare elm- 
branches, and tossed and whirled the dry leaves 
on the common in front of Reuben Slater’s cot¬ 
tage. The evening was a drear one, raw and 
comfortless, with a lowering, leaden sky, that 
held out an almost certain promise of snow. It 
was late, too, and the shadows of the early 
winter twilight were beginning to gather along 
the ledges of the hills, and under thh eaves of 
the old barn, where the bay pony stood whin¬ 
nying for his evening meal; and the hens came 
flocking in to settle themselves to roost on the 
worm-eaten rafters. But the old-fashioned 
buggy was drawn up before the cottage-door, 
and old Reuben stood muffled to the chin, evi¬ 
dently equipped for a journey. 

“Clarie!” called his wife, coming out from 
the kitchen just behind him. 

“Coming!” and fast following the silvery 
response came a tripping little figure clad in 
homely gray, and a winsome, childish face, 
whose blue eyes were half blinded by the flossy 
curls that the unmannerly winds would blow 
about. 

“Clarie, child, what does make you so slow? 
Bring the red comforter, will you? It’s in the 
third bureau-drawer under that pile o’ spun- 
yarn. Hurry, child, the wind cuts like a razor, 
and Reuben’s late anyhow.” 

The tripping little figure flew back into the 
old-fashioned gambrel-roofed cottage, reap¬ 
pearing almost instantly with the long, red 
comforicr. The good wife received it with a 
aigh of satisfaction. 

“It’s warm,” she said, folding it carefully 
before putting it into her husband s pocket. 
“I knit it myself, only two years after I was 
married; Keziah Stebbins spun the yarn; and 
old Miss Church dyed it—good yarn it’s been, 
too, for last. Benjamin always liked to wear 
it—so don’t forgit it, Reuben; ’twill be cold 
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to-morrow, I can tell by the sound o’ the wind. 
You’d better hurry, Reuben, or it’ll come on 
before you git to Simon’s, and ’twill be sure to 
make your rheumatis worse.” 

Reuben drew down the ears of his fur cap, 
and, mounting into the old-fashioned buggy, 
took up the reins* in his blue yarn mittens. 
The roan mare, mother to the bay pony whin¬ 
nying at the barn, looked wistfully toward the 
warm stable, and startod forward, and the old 
buggy, creaking and groaning in every joint, 
rolled after her. 

“Make an early start in the roomin’, Reu¬ 
ben,” called his wife. “I shall have dinner 
all ready by one o’clock, and I don’t want it to 
spilo wi’ waitin’.” 

“Ay, ay, Charity!” and the roan mare, and 
the bonnet-topped buggy, disappeared behind 
the elra-grove; and Charity went back to the 
kitchen, followed by the little tripping figure 
clad in homely gray. 

“Now, Clarie,” she said, tying on her check 
apron, and giring the damper of the stove a 
vigorous jerk, “let’s bo spry, if ever we was 
in our lives. There’s lots o’ work to do ’fore 
everything’s ready, and I don’t want a single 
thing left undone. Jest to think, Benjamin 
ain’t been home for a whole year—a whole 
year. Dear heart! I don’t see how I’ve managed 
to live through it! AVhat a long while it seems 
since your last birthday, when he went awayl 
I remember it jest as well as if it was this 
mornin’. Poor Ben! lie was kind o’ riled that 
mornin’—but I don’t blame you, Clarie. It was 
all Pamely Titcomb’s fault, let-tin* her tongue 
run about things as didn’t conoern her—and it 
was enough to hurt your feelin’s. I like to see 
a girl have sperit—and so does Ben. I b’leive 
he lifcd you all the better for what you said, 
only you was a leetle too hard on him. Poor 
fellow! there was rale tears in bis eyes when I 
went to put the bundle o’ seed-cake in his 
pooket that mornin’. He always liked seed- 
* S21 
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cake. Ben did. We must make some this blessed 
night, Clarie—I’ve kept my best caraways on 
purpose. We've lots o’ bakin’ to do*. Dear me! 
we never shall get through. Run, Clarie, and 
bring half a dozen apples—them golden pippins 
in the big chist.” 

Clarie ran as fast as her tripping feet could 
carry her, shaking back the flying curls from 
her flushing cheeks, and struggling hard to 
keep the hot tears from blinding her blue eyes. 
Picking orut the golden pippins, she sobbed 
once or twice thinking it all over. Ben Slater 
was not her brother, only by adoption. Years 
before—she remembered the night well, a 
dreadful stormy night, when her poor mother 
died, leaving her a little, helpless thing, shiver¬ 
ing over the scanty embers—Mrs. Slater took 
her to her comfortable home, and presented 
her to her husband as a daughter. 

44 And she’s to be your little sister, Ben,” she 
added, leading her to the curly-headed lad, 
who sat cracking hickory-nuts on the broad, 
slate-stone hearth; “you must be good to the 
poor little thing.” 

And Ben had been good to her, better, per¬ 
haps, than any brother could have been, wild, 
rough fellow that he was. Half of his yellow 
porringer of milk and bread was always hers; 
half of his store of nuts and apples; in winter, 
he drew her on his sled, and taught her to 
skate on the pond; and in summer, when ho 
went after berries, or on fishing expeditions, 
he always pinned on her flapping sun-bonnet, 
and let her trip along after him. In later 
years, he shook down the rosiest apples and 
brownest chestnuts into her Holland apron; and 
attended her* to “meeting,” and to singing- 
school, in preference to all the other girls in 
the village; and the very first spending money 
he ever earned went to buy a gold ring to 
grace her slender finger. Ben Slater loved 
his adopted sister with a love warmer than a 
brother’s. Everybody in the village said so; 
and old Reuben and his thrifty wife, Charity, 
thought as much with secret satisfaction. This 
little Clarie, with her fair face, and violet eyes, 
and flossy, golden curls, and Bhy, winsome 
ways, had grown very dear to them, almost as j 
dear as Ben, their only child. 

“Ben’s a rough lad, and a leetle too wild, 
but he’ll make the girl a good husband; and 
I’ve nothin’ to say agin it, if they have ( likin’ 
for each other—and I’m sure they have,” Mrs. 
Slater said, in private conference with her hus¬ 
band; and the old man gave his usual response 
“Ay, ay. Charity 1” 

So it was a settled matter, in tlid^ld couple’s 


plans for the future, tha*t these two, dearer to 
them than all the rest of the world, would be¬ 
come one some day, although no definite word 
had ever been spoken concerning it. Shy, little 
Clarie herself must have had some suspicion of 
this Becret hope cherished by her foster-parents. 
At any rate, she was very docile and obedient 
to all their commands; and very gentle in her 
manner to Ben, receiving his rough gallantry 
with timid gratitude, and hoarding up all his 
little gifts, even to a nut, or a blossom, with 
a tender carefulness, that betrayed something 
else besides mere sisterly affection. As to Ben, 
himself, the great, overgrown fellow, he was by 
no means demonstrative: and it was rather a 
difficult matter to come to any definite conclu¬ 
sion concerning his likes, or dislikes; the only 
known facts were, that lie had given Clarie a 
ring, and paid her a good deal of attention- 
all the rest being based upon the surmises of 
the village gossips; unless, perchance, the keen 
glance of his old mother detected something in 
his brown eyes, when they followed the trip¬ 
ping figure of his foster-sister, which betrayed 
more than Ben cared abou£ making public. 

Matters stood thus, when all of a sudden Ben 
made up his mind to go Westward. It was 
time, he said, that he was doing something for 
himself, and the West was the place where swift 
fortunes were made. His father and mother 
offered no objection. It was natural, they said, 
that the boy should be wanting a home of his 
own; a wife would be the next thing. Clarie 
blushed brighter than the damask roses that 
shaded her window in summer time at old Reu¬ 
ben’s wink; but she dropped many a tear amid 
iBen’s clothes as she folded and packed them 
away. It was very hard to part with him. The 
harder because the time when he had to leave 
fell on her birthday eve. 

A day or two previous. Miss PamcUa Titcomb 
came over to the cottage—she always came when 
there >vas anything special on hand. 

44 So* you’re goin’ to lose Ben, Miss Slater,” 
she said, unrolling her knitting, and seating 
herself in the chintz-covered rocking-chair. “I 
didn’t think you’d ever consent to part wi’ him. 
I know it fhust go hard wi’ ye.” 

Mrs. Slater went on picking her caraway- 
seeds, as she answered quietly, 

“Well, yes, it’s hard to part wi’ him; but, 
then, I don’t object. It’s natural he should want 
o’ be doin’ somethin’ for hisself; an’ he can git 
on faster there than here.” 

44 1 s’pose so; and he’ll be thinkin’ about mar- 
ryin’ soon, now—don’t you think he will, Miss 
Slater?” 
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“Don't know. I never heard him speak about 
it,” 

Clarie bent lower over the socks she was 
darning for Ben, and shook down her curls to 
hide her tell-tale blushes. 

“I did think,” Miss Pamelia continued, “he 
was keepin’ company wi’ Clary there—least- 
ways folks said so; but ’pears like he’s turned 
to Jemima Jinkins now—men’s so changin’, 
thero’s no dependin' on ’em. I was by Jemima’s 
this mornin*, and she’s terrible put out ’cause 
Ben’s goin’. She showed me his pictur he giv 
her—’twas the very spit o’ Ben, and in a locket 
wi’ a gold chain; it cost purty smart, I guess. 
Everybody thinks he and Jemima ’ll make a 
match of it when he comes back.” 

“Go up stairs, Clarie, and stone them reasons. 
I wan’t o’ make some cake to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Slater; and Clarie obeyed, just in time to 
hide the tears that all her struggles could not 
keep back. 

“Clarie’s in the dumps—what’s the mutter 
with her, mother?” Ben said, as he was getting 
ready to start, 

“I’m sure I don’t know; s’pose you ask her?” 
repliod liis mother, a little stiffly, 

Ben took her to her word. 

“What is it, Clarie?” he asked, standing by 
her side in the kitchen door—“ what makes you 
so shy?” . * 

“Nothing!” 

“Ohl I know better; something’s out. What 
i9 it, Clarie ?” 

Clarie did not answer. Ben looked at her a 
moment, his brown eyes growing tender and 
humid. 

“You’re not sorry I’m going, Clarie?” he 
said at last, 

“Not so sorry as I might have been, Ben.” 

“What have I done? Tell me, Clarie!’’ 

“Nothing at all. Good-by, Beni” 

“So you won’t go down to the gate with me, 
Clarie?” 

“No, Ben.” 

“I’ve got a birthday gift for you.” 

“I don’t waut it, Ben.” 

“You don’t. Well, good-by, then.” 

His voice choked a little; and Clarie felt the 
hot tears coming as she gave him her hand. 

She remembered it all, picking out the golden 
pippins, and listening to the winds howling 
round the cottage gables. The year had been 
a long one, and very dreary. She missed Ben 
8a< Hy; and when she wont to singing-school, 
and saw Jemima Jenkins with her gold chain 
round her neck, the little stinging thorn in 
her heart rankled deeper than ever. Ben was 


coming back now; she scarcely knew whether 
to be glad or sorry. But her foolish little heart 
would llutter when she thought of his honest 
brown eyes, and clear, kindly voice—it would 
be so pleasant to have him back again. But be 
would go to see Jemima, aud bring her a second 
gift, no doubt. He should not see that she 
cared, however—Clarie was too proud for that; 
so she dried her oyos, and ran down with the 
golden pippins. 

One o’clock on Clario’s birthday found every¬ 
thing in trim order, the dinner steaming on the 
stove, and the old walnut table laid with the 
whitest damask, and best china. Mrs. Slater, 
in her Sunday gown, stood in the door-way, 
looking out with anxious eyes into the fhst- 
falling enow. 

“What can keep ’em, I wonder?” she said, 
for the twentieth time. “I told Reuben to 
make an early start; and now the dinner ’ll all 
spile—and Benjamin never did like cold vittils.” 

“They can’t travel fast on account of the 
snow, mother,’’ Clarie said, reassuringly; but 
at the same time her blue eyes wore a troubled 
look. «. 

Two o’clock came—three—s*il! they did not 
come! The poultry baked dry, and the gravies 
burned to the pans; Mrs. Slater’s dinner was 
in perilous ganger of spoiling. Just before 
the clock struck four, Miss Pamelia appeared, 
ploughing through the snow, wrapt in her gray 
serge cloak. 

“I knowed you’d be waitin’, Miss Slater,” 
she said, stamping the snow from lier feet, and 
seating herself before the fire that Clarie had 
just replenished, “and I’ve come to tell you the 
news—though I’ve bin down full a dozen times 
in gittin’ here. Squire Stcbbins heerd it down 
to Brown’s, an’ he was jest up from the station; 
an’ says 1 to mother, I’m goin’ right up to tell 
Miss Slater. I b’lowre it’s my duty.’’ 

Mrs. Slater withdrew her eyes from the 
winding, snowy lane, and said with evident 
\mconcern, 

“Well, Miss Tamely, what is itf” 

But Clarice, who was listening intently, 
sprang forward with clasped hands and paling 
cheeks. 

“Oh, Miss Pamelia!” she whispered, “is it 
about Ben?” 

“Why, yes,” continued Miss Pamelia; “but 
I di&i’t think as you’d keer so much, knowin’ 
as he had a hankerin’ arter Jemima; but I may 
as well tell you, you’ve got to know—it’s about 
the train. There was a ’lision, or whatever you 
call it, this mornin'; an’ the dbwn train from 
the West was jest smashed right up, and every 
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soul killed! If Ben was aboard, as I s’pose he 
was—why, God help ye, Miss Slater, that’s all 
I can say.” 

Charity uttered not a word; but liar face took 
on a stern, rigid expression, that reminded one 
of the cheerless, leaden sky without. 

“It mayn’t be so,” Miss Pamelia continued. 
“I hope it ain’t; but I thought it was my duty 
to come and tell ye; an’ secin’ as Ben may be 
dead, Clary,” she went on, turning to the poor 
girl, who stood white and stunned, with her 
hopeless eyes fixed upon the dreary, snowy 
lane, “I may as well tell ye that it was a mis¬ 
take about that pictur o’ Jemima’s. Ben didn’t 
giye it to her, as she said; ho only let her keep 
it that night to show round, and tuk it back 
next mornin’; an’ they do say Jemima’s engaged 
to her cousin.” 

Mrs. Slater had wrapt her shawl over her 
head, and started down the lane to see if the 
old buggy was in sight. Without a word, Clarice 
caught up her hood and followed her. Twilight 
came down, gray and cheerless, on the two 
watchers standing knee-dqep in tho freezing 
drifts. At last, far down the lane, they caught 
a faint glimpse of tho old roan mare. Clarice 
ran forward with a glad cry. If only Ben might 
be coming! But the old buggy came creaking 
up with poor old Reuben sitting back on the 
cushions, his face white and vacant, his hands 
hanging limp and powerless by his sides. 

“Where's Benjamin, Reuben?” tho poor 
mother cried. “ Why didn’t he come with you ?” 

“He’ll never come again, Charity—never 
again!” 

All night long, over the dying embers, sat the 
three heart-broken mourners. Tho dinner re¬ 
mained untasted on tho table; all the littlo deli¬ 
cacies the poor mother had got up for her boy, 
who would never come home any more. The 
wintry winds howled without, and whirled the 
snow about in great, blinding drifts. Clarice 
sat in Ben’s favorite chair, with her golden 
head bowed down, and hot tears falling from 
her eyes. • 

“If he could only have forgiven me—if I 
could only have sceii him once more,” was the 
one cry of her heart. 

Slowly, slowly the terrible night went by. 
Toward morning a few rosy tints began to 
brighten the leaden sky, and the winds lulled; 
but poor Charity’s sobbing did not cease; like 
Rachel, she wept, and would not bo comfc4tcd. 
Clario raised her head, and saw through her 
tears the crimson flushes in the East, and some¬ 
how the sight of them awakened a faint hope 
in her heart. Maybe it might not be—Ben 


might come back to thorn again. Just then a 
quick step orunched \ho freezing snow, and a 
tall figure passed tho window. The next in¬ 
stant the door-latch was lifted, and a familiar 
face—Ben’s dear face—looked in upon the sor¬ 
rowing group. 

“Oh, Ben! Oh, my boy!” cried the poor 
mother, clasping him in her arms. “They told 
me you was killed; but I k no wed you'd come 
back to me.” 

“Certainly, mother; but we had a big smash, 

I tell you. I had the luck to escape, and waded 
all the way home on foot. Hey, father, don’t 
cry about it. Come, Clarie, won’t you even 
shake hands?” 

“Oh, Ben!” she said, coming forward with 
crimson cheeks and overflowing eyes. 

“Well?” clasping both her bands. 

“I'm so glad you’re come. Won’t you for¬ 
give me?” 

“For what—being glad?” 

“ Oh, no! For being so cross the morning yoa 
went away.” 

“What made you?” 

“I’ll tell,” his mother interposed, wiping her 
eyes on the corner of her apron. “ It was aU 
Paraely Titcomb’s fault, gabbin’ about Jemima 
Jinkins, an’ you givin’ her your pictur; but I 
knowed it was a lie.” 

Ban's face brightened like a summer morning, 
and said, 

“That was tho matter, was it, Clarie? Why, 
I didn’t think you were so foolish. And I didn’t 
dare to hope even,” ho added, his voice drop¬ 
ping down to a tone of inexpressible tenderness, 
“ that you cared so much about my poor picture. 
But I didn’t give it to Jemima. 1 intended it for 
you; but you said you didn’t want it. If I offer 
it again, will you refuse it, Clarie?” 

Clarie did not answer; but she bent her bright 
head until it rested on his shoulder. He took 
the little locket from his pocket and clasped the 
golden chain round her neck. 

“There,” he said, proudly, “you sflall wear 
it for your birthday gift; and one of these days, 
when I get the little nest I’m building done, I 
shall ask you for something in roturn. You 
won’t refuse me, will you?” 

“Of course, she won’t,” the happy mother 
interposed. “ Any gal would be a fool to refuse 
you, Ben, if you are my own boy. But bustle 
round now, Clarie, and we'll have our birthday 
dinner, after all; and it’ll be the happiest one 
we ever eat. Won’t it, husband?” 

And the old man, smiling through his te&r^ 
responded, 

“Ay, ay. Charity!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“I’ll have the pleasure of showing you,” 
laid O’Neil, when Wharton had been thus 
forced to remain, “that Dr. Sinnett became 
acquainted with the fact of this property being 
only held in trust by the Meyers, and not right¬ 
fully theirs by inheritance, as was commonly 
supposed. Cartright, tell what you know of 
.this affair.” 

Cartright, a bald-headed, stoop-shouldered 
Scotchman, deposed to his finding in an old 
cabinet, bought at auction, a miniature portrait 
•f a lady, “a weel favored wench enough, like, 
about the eyes and jaws, to that one,” pointing 
to Mrs. Van Epp. “There was a date on the 
back, 1707, and the name Berenice Sutphen. 
Along with it was a deed, or copy of a will, 
dated in this country, which was so yellow that 
I could not make it out, but put it away with 
the likeness as belonging to the same kinsfolk.” 
He then told the story we already know, of 
Sinnett’s finding the portrait and deed some 
fifteen years before, and buying the first from 
him. About three months ago he had come 
with Wharton, and, after long searching, found 
the deed in the bottom of an old chest. Cart¬ 
right had heard the men say, when it was 
found, that it would be worth a good thirty 
thousand a-piece; and, also, that it would be 
better to put it in the light of a government 
claim, as a good blind, Wharton adding, that 
“The woman was a tory, like all Jersey people, 
and it would be charity to furnish her with 
proof that republics were ungrateful.” 

“As soon as they had possession of the deed, 
and found it available,” O’Neil continued, “they 
went to work, as I will show you, Mr. Petti- 
bone,” summoning Miss Grierson, with a height- 
ened.color and perceptible uneasiness, not look¬ 
ing at the young girl as she came timidly for¬ 
ward. 

Jane had acquired a new gravity—a set, firm 
little mannerism, that became her graceful figure 
and pretty doll-face. She spoke earnestly, but 
to the point, and concisely. O’Neil and his 
mother had drilled her well. She gave evidence 
as to the inducements set forth by Wharton for 
her sister to remove to the city; the story con¬ 
cocted by him as to the government claim; the 
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signing of all the papers which he brought to 
Mrs. Van Epp, without a word of question. 
She also told of the actual pressure upon her 
sister to raise money before April, and the 
reasons for that pressure. 

“ My sister was almost maddened by the want 
of the sum Wharton had insured her, and by 
the debts she had incurred when they laid their 
j>lot to charge her with theft,” said Jane, with 
flashing eyes and failing voice. “It was cruel— 
cruel!” with a downright burst of tears. “It 
was just what you might expeet from W f har— 
Wharton!” 

O’Neil placed her a chair, and drew her down 
into it. “I beg you to consider the evidence 
of this witness, Mr. Pettibone,” he said. “I 
also have the affidavit of Mrs. Van Epp's law¬ 
yer, Cozzens, from Freehold, as to the terrible 
anxiety which she felt that the mortgage on her 
husband’s farm should be paid, and the reasons 
for that anxiety. Brought to the city and in¬ 
duced to plunge, woman-like, into extravagance, 
by the representations of these men, you may 
judge how strong was the temptation set before 
her, when, on the same day on which Wharton 
announced to her that her claim would yield 
her nothing, Wardell’s letter, with the offered 
reward for the abstraction of the bond, was put 
in her hand. Keep it in mind, also, that at this 
very time, her suit was successful, and these 
men empowered to enter into possession.” 

“You cannot prove this,” cried Wharton, 
shrilly. “You cannot prove that I did not hold 
that bond for her in good faith; and, now that 
you have pushed us to the wall, as you fancy, 
Sinnett will enforce a trial against her. You 
have no evidence that she is not guilty. We 
will enforce her arrest, Pettibone, at once,” 
growing louder and sharper. 

“Philip Caldwell,” said the old man, coolly— 
and the detective was sworn, and gave the facts 
which he has related in these pages, in his 
slow, methodic manner. Sinnett interrupted 
him when he had reached the point of the de¬ 
tection of Mrs. Van Epp in the act of depositing 
the letter to Wardell in the poet-office. * ' 

“Yon have that letter, Mr. Pettibone?” 

“Yes!” fumbling in a greasy pocket-book. 
“It ie an importaht link in this affair.” 

825 
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“Let me look at it again,” stretching out his 
small, white hand, which shook visibly. “It 
is mine—part of my documentary evidence 
against this woman.” 

“Gently, doctor,” interposed O’Neil. “Let 
us see first who the woman was who deposited 
the letter in the post-office, and who the writer 
of the letter.” 

Sinnett drew back, looked carelessly np at 
the cobwebs that festooned the wall; at the 
half-dried geranium in a crock of baked earth 
on the mantle-shelf, and tapped his boots with 
his rattan. 

“We will hear the evidence of Dr. Sinnett’s 
servants,” said O’Neil. 

Two women were then called, who testified, 
that on the evening when Caldw’ell traced the 
woman to the office, Mrs. Van Epp had ridden 
out with her sister and a little boy; and Mrs. 
Wharton had come to the house, and, with the 
aid of the Sinnett women, had assumed the 
dress worn by Berenice the evening before, and, 
closely veiled, had gone out, returning in the 
course of two hours. That on re-entering the 
house, she had appeared much excited—her 
eyes and cheeks blazing, they said. Sinnett 
and his wife had met her at the door with her 
husband. There was much eager talking and 
laughing. That she had finally gone up stairs 
and changed her clothes, saying, as she came 
out of the chamber again, “The handkerchief 
did the work. Our detective is as credulous 
as the Moor.” That a week afterward, Mrs. 
Wharton had again come to Sinnett’s house, 
and been closeted for an hour with him and his 
wife. That the servants, listening, had heard 
her sobs and hysteric cries, the others appa¬ 
rently endeavoring to pacify her. That she 
had exclaimed once, she “was traitor to her 
best friend;” that she “had stung the hand 
that nursed her, like a viper;” that she “would 
sacrifice her right hand to undo that night’s 
work.” That they had succeeded in quieting 
her partially; and she had visited the Sinnetts 
jince that time, apparently calm and friendly, 
as before. 

“With a few more words from Mr. Caldwell,” 
said O’Neil, “my testimony closes for the pre¬ 
sent; though, if these men are committed for 
trial, I will be able to produce witnesses to 
prove that, at the very time when Wharton 
assured this woman that her claim was worth 
nothing, he was preparing to transfer one share 
of the land for valuable railroad stock amount¬ 
ing to about ten thousand dollars.” 

Caldwell came up again to the table where 
the magistrate sat. There was a breathless 


silence in the room; Wharton and Sinnett 
breaking through the forced carelessness they 
had hitherto maintained, and leaned forward 
to catch the first words. The detective, un¬ 
conscious, apparently, of all scrutiny, thrust 
his hand into his breast-pocket, and drew out 
a paper, which he laid on the magistrate’s desk. 
Tapping it with one finger, to summon Petti- 
bone’s attention, “I have here,” he said, “the 
stolen bond.” 

In the stir of surprise and excitement that 
followed, Sinnett turned on Wharton, shaken 
with inarticulate passion. “You have played 
me false,” he gasped at last, catching him by 
the coat. “I would to God I never had trusted 
you.” 

Wharton shook him off contemptuously. 
“Nothing is more easy,” he said, “than for 
Mr. Caldwell to present the bond stolen by his 
client; for so, I presume, I may designate Mrs. 
Van Epp.” 

Caldwell stood immovable. 

“Where did you obtain possession of this 
document?” asked Pettibone. 

“It was handed to me two hours since by 
Mrs. Wharton,” said the detective. “Iler pre¬ 
sent mood is that of repentance, quickened, 
probably, by my statement of her personal 
danger. She took the paper from her hus¬ 
band’^ private desk, and is ready to confess 
her own part in the conspiracy.” 

Pettibone nodded, took snuff violently, then 
wrote a few lines hastily, which he handed to 
Roberts. “You are committed for trial,” bo 
said, shortly, to Sinnett and Wharton, and mo¬ 
tioned the officer to take them out. Sinnett 
turned and went out of the door, holding the 
policeman by the arm, his head down, his eyes 
closed, his lower jaw fallen—his very clothes 
hung on him with a limp, defeated look. 

We will let the door close on him forever. 
He was tried soon after, and sits to-day in * 
corner-cell of the Eastern Penitentiary, his 
lean, eager face bent over a cobbler’s last. 
Whether he will come out of that living death,* 
with soul and brain stiffened, perforce, into the 
lineaments of crime, which began to develops 
before his entrance there, or whether the little ' 
good that was in the man will have had space 
and encouragement to grow into a strong-puri¬ 
fying element, is a question that belongs to 
those mediciners who profess to cure the im¬ 
mortal part of humanity. If they have too 
often neglected the system of our jails anti 
penitentiaries, and the great parish that lies 
therein, there is a Physician whose work, lot 
us remember, is never left undone. 
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Wharton was not cowed. He went out with 
the usual buoyant step and lithe movement, 
tossing back a sickly smile to Pettibone as he 
reached the door. Oaldwell stood by, drawing 
on his gloves, and buttoning his coat, prepa- 
ratory to going out. 

“You have made a neat job of this,” said 
Wharton. “I see your hand all through, Cald¬ 
well. These other people have been but tools.” 

“You but compliment me,” said the detective, 
gravely. 

“No; you know your work in its details, and 
do it There is where I have met with failure. 
Some untied thread, or neglected link has given 
you the clue.” He bit his lip until the blood 
started; then suddenly recovered his light tone. 

Roberts, the officer, was consulting Pettibone 
in a low yoice, and the prisoners waited. 

“That,” said Wharton, confidentially, to Cald¬ 
well, “was the principal work I had in hand. 
There were lesser undertakings—but this was 
the grand piece de remittance; I trusted all my 
future to it.” 

“It was not illy conceived,” said the other, 
with a look of almost respect. 

“I have a favor to ask of you,” said Wharton, 
frankly. “It is too late now to make secrecy 
requisite on your part What was the clue 
which gave you an insight into the matter? 
Where was the flaw? I have a curiosity which 
you will understand about this thing.” 

“The clue,” said Caldwell, pausing with his 
band on the door-knob, “was given when your 
wife left dried sea-weeds in the case where her 
handkerchiefs lay.” 

The eolor left Wharton’s florid face for the 
first time. “Olivo, then, has been the motive 
prompter of it all?” with a bitter laugh. “And 
yet, Caldwell, the only unselfish love of my life 
was given to her.” 

He went out with Roberts at that moment, 
foiigetting, as Caldwell noticed, to assume the 
jaunty swing and half martial air he usually 
wore. 

There was an uncertain silence in the office 
when Roberts and his charge were gone; the 
men looking doubtfully at Mrs. Van Epp, who 
sat with one elbow leaning on the table, tracing 
lines on a dusty ledger with her finger, her 
face dull and vacant Jane, at a glance from 
O'Neil, took her gently by the arm, with a quiet 
authority that became her well. 

“Mrs. O’Neil is waiting for us. Berry,” she 
said. “You understand what this means? The 
mortgage can be paid.” 

“Am 1 to he free?” looking up, her face un- 
aitqfed. 


“Free? Yes, child; and the mortgage is to 
be paid—paid,” raising her voice, and mea¬ 
suring her words slowly. 

“I don’t think that matters,” holding her 
hand to her head; “I can see things now as I 
never did before. When John comes back, it 
is not the money, nor the want of it, as in the 
old days, that will make life for him and me. 
There’s something better,” she looked steadily 
in Jane’s eyes, unconscious, apparently, who 
was before her, the words falling from her in a 
slow, vacant voice. “ There’s something better 
than reason or than duty; it will last, here and 
yonder, where we are going. I know now.” 

Mrs. O’Neil silently tied the strings of her 
bonnet, and helped hef to rise. She did not 
call her “poor creature!” or stifle her with 
noisy caresses, as was her wont; but the blaz¬ 
ing red of her check grew a little paler, and 
the tears were in her black eyes. Somewhere 
under her fat, motherly bosom there was a sud¬ 
den thought of a narrow grave in the church¬ 
yard at Ballymore; and of a lank, lazy body 
laid to rest there, after a long unhelpful life. 
She might have been a better wife to him—the 
tears started hotter and more bitter. This 
woman was to know the same loss. She 
touched her gently as if Bhe were a child. 
“You‘11 tell her tlie truth, mother?” said 
O’Neil, following her to the door. “Then I’ll 
not, Ornalius. Let them that’s nearer to her 
insensc it. into the poor sowl. I’m but a rough 
hand at the best,” and so led her off down the 
Street. 

Pettibone looked up. “Is there no chance 
of a mistake about the loss of this vessel ?” he 
said, in a tone lees gruff than usual. 

“None,” said O’Neil, who was preparing to 
go. “The owners of the Bonne Louise have 
received their money already from the under¬ 
writers, I understand. They certify that all 
the hands on board perished, excepting two, 
whose names are given. There is no hope that 
John Van Epp escaped.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Five years later. The tide of war in that 
time had surged up from the depths of our na¬ 
tional life, done its work, and ebbed more 
rapidly than it came, leaving a land ghastly 
with the wrecks of old systems, and pregnant 
with the promise of those to come. The sun, 
that set on the last of our battle-fields, had 
marked no day with a meaning so clear or de¬ 
cisive, in the long history of the march of 
humanity to its promised land, since the morn¬ 
ing when the sallow-faced monk fastened his 
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parchment te the church-doors, and with every 
stroke gave a death-blow to the soul-serfism 
which had lasted for many centuries. The sun 
set clear that night with calm, unclouded, un¬ 
conscious glow, on battle-fields alike with peace¬ 
ful homesteads. God’s work all, and all well 
done. But the sky caught deeper colors than 
usual; the sea subdued its moan; the very air, 
one fancied, held in every fragrant breath of 
brown mould, of damp forests, of yellow har¬ 
vest fields, the whispered story of freedom and 
of peace. Men’s hearts, wearied with the strain 
and uncertainty of the last four years, sank 
down suddenly into an astonished quiet, tremu¬ 
lous and afraid to believe that the long hoped- 
for Sabbath had come*at last. 

The long, level rays of the setting sun fell 
nowhere upon a calm so entire and akin to 
stupor, as in one of the village Buburbs of the 
Quaker city. Down in the heart of the town 
myriad flags were waving, and the noise of 
cannon shook the air; but here the pale smoke 
rising from the long rows of monotonous houses 
was scarcely stirred. It was a closely-built, 
flat suburb; block after block of unvarying red 
brick tenements, with doors and windows of 
glaring white; in front of each the exact num¬ 
ber of square inches of grass, and stunted ever¬ 
green in the midst. Genteel poverty crept out 
here to die, perhaps, but make no .sign; at 
every door tho yellow-lettered carts left the 
same pint measure of milk; the huckster drag¬ 
ged at each bell with the cry of “cheap fish, 
and clams alive;” at every door-step knelt the 
inevitable small servant, with pail and brush, 
and red heels protruding from ragged stock¬ 
ings; while the mistress stood above, watching 
the work, in gaudy thin silk, and a greasy mass 
of some dead woman’s hair netted on her neck. 

Here came literary men without work; actors 
whom tho public had dismissed; unfashionable 
milliners; clergymen with small incomes; re¬ 
fugees from the cotton and border states; an 
Alsatia without vice; a Bohemia without vigor 
or wit; shiftlessness misfortune, life with start¬ 
ling change, cased in red brick, and slabbed, 
tombstonc-likc, with marble. One woman made 
use of none of tho little tricks in vogue to hide 
her want. The uncurtained windows were flung 
open to catch tho cheery sunlight. The carpet- 
less hall was a welcome asylum for all the dust 
and drifting straw of the-neighborhood. When 
a fit of cleanliness attacked her, she oame out 
in a slatternly print gown, her mass of‘ hair 
uncoiling down her baok, and scrubbed and 
swept, blind and deaf to all passers-by. She 
had just been seen coming home from the cor¬ 


ner grocery, with a brown paper bundle con¬ 
taining rice for ber supper—for the woman’s 
appetite was oddly meager for a frame of such, 
muscular proportions; the stimulant she craved, 
perhaps, was of another sort; on the mantle- 
shelf, a glass half full* of some red liquid, and 
a bottle of laudanum beside it, said so much. 

The j^oom was large and unfurnished; the 
pine floors bare, save for the heaps of dust- 
sweepings in one corner; one or two well-worn 
trunks, half open, in the midst, and a curious 
heap of wrinkled dresses of silk, costly laoes, 
ragged under garments, foroing their way out 
of them. A man had made a pillow of one of 
the valises, and lay asleep on the floor; the 
woman near him, sitting on a low box, her 
white, large, nervous hands clasped about her 
knees. • 

The freak had seized her to be olean, decent 
that night; nay, more, to make a picture of her 
body and face. It was an old art with her, no 
woman understood it better. What mattered 
it if no eyes were to see her success but those 
of the half drunken, satiated animal yonder 
on the floor? Olive dressed to heighten her 
beauty for her own pleasure alone. She looked 
up, now and then, at a broken mirror that hung 
near her, a cracked and mildewed old thing, in 
a wooden frame, bought at some auction—but 
it served to show her a stately woman, robed 
in a eloud of delicate lace, that revdaled the 
creamy shoulders, the dimpled arms; a head 
bending under a coil of loose, curly hair, a face 
mobile with such passion and change that no 
man could look en it unmoved. 

Her blood grew hot as she looked, satisfied, 
on herself; ber vanity was imperious as that 
of a savage. She tried to gratify it; tried for 
the same reason that she danced, ate opium, 
sang and prayed wildly at Methodist revivals, 
to quench a raging devil within that must have 
its daily food of emotion, relief. 

I am drawing no imaginary character. I 
knew this women well. You may find her like 
in any class, or rank; women with limited, but 
powerful brains and huge passional natures. 
They are the saints of religious sects, whbse in¬ 
fluence depends on emotional action* They are 
the attraction and terror of brothels; they are 
the rigideBt of asoetics; they are the Successful 
of their sex everywhere—the Lucy Londons, the 
Joan d’Arcs, the Maria Brooks, the St. Theresas 
of their day. You find them in any rank—in 
Irish hovels, in nunneries, in the children of 
Scotch Presbyterians, waiting for circumstances 
to drive them with headlong speed on some road 
through life; by which road men shall judge 
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them, but not, let us believe, He who fashioned 
these heart8 overcharged with animal blood, as 
well as all others, and who sees them with other 
eyes than ours. 

For us, the story of Olive Wharton is finished. 
I wished only to suffer you to look at her once 
more before she goes on her way to the end. 

She had reached the day which will come to 
all of us when the uncertainty of life was over. 
Every man or woman attains a tolerably sure 
knowledge of their own powers, the chances for 
their success in fife, and of their path in the 
world at her age. At sixteen, life is as vague 
as the Sahara desert; we build in it cloudy 
castles to-day, and cottages to-morrow. We 
shall meet there our favorite heroes, Achilles, 
or Gerard, the lion-killer, the courtly Stuarts, 
or Grqptheart, and Giant Grim. At thirty-five, 
we calculate how much oil stock will buy the 
brown-stone house around the corner; and we 
know that in every year, on to the end, we shall 
meet only Brown, and Jones, and Pratt, under 
new names and faces; and, worst of all, we 
have found that Great heart, or the Stuarts, 
were no more and no other than these. 

Perhaps, with natures like Olivo’s, the child’s 
chimeras last longer than with any other; but 
even to her the world had grown into hard and 
commonplace faces. She had no deeper insight 
to see the eternal mystery and wonder that lay 
beneath tho hackneyed outside. She plunged, 
therefore, madly from pain to pleasure, from 
strenuous labor to the sheerest inaction, to find 
the illusion lost. Through all she had dragged 
her husband. I do not think Olive was an 
affectionate woman; and ^he rages of emotion 
into which she fell never degenerated into sen¬ 
suality ; but whatever love she had to give be¬ 
longed to Wharton. She had bidden him fare¬ 
well at the gate of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
with a silent oath never to Bee his face until 
she brought him his pardon, partly prompted by 
yity, partly by remorse. She had succeeded. 
Tho Governor, an old gray-headed widower, 
prided himself on his knowledge of the fine 
points in women and horses; he pronounced 
Mrs. Wharton a work of nature and art bien 
fait. He was a country lawyer, and it flattered 
him, with all his gubernatorial honors on him, 
to promenade with a woman to whom the first 
men of the day touched their hats. Over a 
charming little dqeuner, which she gave to him 
and to his brother, a cloddish farmer from 
Westmoreland, he had handed her husband’s 
pardon. 

Olive used to mimic him to Wharton’s com¬ 
panions afterward, and his pompous shake of 


the fore-finger, until she made them shout with 
laughter, and declare that a great comic actress 
was lost in her. 

Philadelphia was barren ground to them, 
however, after this Van Epp affair, so far as 
gleaning a living was concerned; bo Wharton 
and his wife went to New York. Anybody 
there can live by his wits. Wharton “fought 
the tiger;” and Olive wrote squibs for Vanity 
Fair at fifty cents per joke. She had a vein of 
bizarre humor in her which never had been 
developed; but it was exhausted soon, one of 
her moody, sullen spasms came to deaden her 
brain and blood. Wharton drank; saw the dice 
unsteadily. There was a pungent excitement in 
fighting the wolf from the door; in stinting and 
scraping pennies together; in dodging from one 
obscure haunt to another; hi cheating bakers, 
grocers, boarding-house keepers. But it all 
palled vanitas , vanitatum. Then the war came. 
It fired every drop of her blood. She was a 
Southern sympathizer assuredly. They were the 
weaker party—she was chivalrous. The very 
feudal system of master and slave appealed to 
her domineering, generous nature. In the few 
weeks when Bhe and Wharton lived in Mary¬ 
land, she had crowded the house with servants, 
loaded them with dainties and finery one hour, 
and sent them to tho whipping-post the next. 
It was natural to her as if she had been born 
in one of the most tender of Southern families. 
Indeed, it is my belief that the ship, which 
went down and left Olive as its only record on 
the New Jersey coast, came no farther than 
from Virginia, or the coast of Carolina. 

Wharton did not enlist, he had a prudence 
which was not in his wife’s nature. He remained 
loyal, therefore, and hung around the Treasury 
buildings at Washington for odd jobs of writing. 
It might be as safe, however, to have a hold on 
the other side in case of their ultimate success. 
He made no objection to Olive’s frequent jour¬ 
neys to and from Richmond in various cos¬ 
tumes; a widow going to bring home her son 
under a flag of truce; a drummer-boy in Dahl- 
gren’s corps; a young cavalryman under Stone- 
man, when he made his famous raid. She 
carried despatches, maps, draughts, in her 
hair, in the gauntlet of her glove, in the heels 
of her boots. They knew her at Richmond as 
one of their most trusty and capable spies; 
and she, perhaps, never had so thoroughly and 
keenly relished life before. 

But one day she found all mode of egress 
from Washington closed to her—she was forced 
to remain inactive for a month or more. She 
visited the hospitals for the first time; she wept 
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silently, came out with blanched cheeks and 
quivering lip. Here was her work; she had 
been blind before. She put on the coarsest 
clothes to be bought for money, a light cap, 
(when she could not persuade them to shave 
her head,) and went into the largest hospital in ; 
Washington aS nurse, dressing wounds, cooking 
grud, and reading tracts assiduously for three 
weeks. 

A glance at theso four years is enough—you 
may surmise the rest. The war was over; so 
far as she could see, stagnation was to follow. 
They were passing through one of their semi¬ 
annual straits of poverty, but that troubled her 
little. So many chapters were read—a new 
one was now to open. She had only a dull 
curiosity as to what it might contain; whatever 
it might be, she would put into it blood-heat 
and fire akin to that which she had just drank 
from yon glass on the mantle-shelf. 

She had made an experiment last night; the 
old hint of the men that she was a native artist 
for the stage had always clung to her; she had 
tried a part at the-street theatre, in a sen¬ 

sation play, to please the manager, who was an 
old friend. She had not found herself impeded 
by shame, or mauvaute hontc; had scaled the 
paper rocks; drowned herself in muslin seas; 
fallen in and out of high, heroic rages; it was 
a better stimulant than hospital-work; but not 
equal to blockade-running. ' The habitues of the 
theatre had laughed good-humoredly at her 
ignorance of stago rules; but the pit had risen 
to her beauty and novel dressing of her part. 
The way was open to her; 6he was thinking it 
over now, as an epicure might a new' taste, not 
certain if her mouth altogether relished it, or 
not. 

Wharton had applauded his wife earnestly. 
He was sinking into a dull fellow, fond, and 
henpecked, it was said; but forgetting all trou¬ 
ble of that sort by admiration of his afternoon's 
elaborato toilet. After all, the,promenade could 
boast no showier figure. 

Do you care to follow them farther? If not, 
let us leave her sitting in the bare room, the 
glaring sun falling on her royal beauty and its 
robe of lace. As she lifts her eyes to the patch 
of hot sky, she thinks of a woman she saw that 
morning on the Camden boat, in one of her 
restless, wandering strolls. A pretty young 
thing, with two fantastically dressed little ones, 
clucking about them like a hen over its ohicks. 
Olive had watched them, herself unseen. She 
knew the woman well, and thought of her now, 
and of her babies, with a scornful smile, thank¬ 
ing God for her different fate in life, and that 
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: she had no whining children to torment her 
and drag her down. She looked, then, at her 
fingers and arms, at the blue veins dimly show¬ 
ing through the white, and the pink flush at the 
elbows, with a smile pleasanter to see than the 
last. As the twilight came on, a distant Btram 
of musio reached her, and she listened breath¬ 
less, her eyes growing full of tears. 

Many animals, you tell me, will hear sweet 
sounds with as pure a pleasure as this woman; 
and, in a word, tho dog that lies at your feet 
may have a temperament and character better 
worth study than hers. It may bo so; yet God 
finds a place in nis great universe for dogs and 
their inferiors; and if I have dwelt unduly on 
the type of woman whom this Olive represents, 
it is because I think that of all His creatures 
there are none more pitiable, or more worthy 
of charity. \ * 

CHAPTER XIV. 

When the sun set that evening, tho woman, 
whom Olive had seen, had reached her jour¬ 
ney’s end. There was quite a family party of 
them: father, grandmother, mother, and nurse— 
attendant on t wo babies, who ruled the whole. 
They had come by railroad and Jersey wagons 
through the deep, white sand to the farm-house 
where they were to rest, and were standing 
on one of the long porches, while the wagon 
trundled off on tho road winding through the 
green fields. You could see on every face that 
the occasion was tho opening of a grand holi¬ 
day; there were welcomes, and kisses, and un¬ 
fastening of wrappings, eager as Irish hearts 
could make them; and then a general mounting 
of tho whole party to their chambers to prepare 
for the supper, the savory smell of which was 
filling the cool, hungry air. They came down 
presently, freshened and more ready for joking 
and laughing, if that were possible, coming out 
to look at the old, familiar pine-woods, and tho 
red, broad beams of the sunset behind them, 
before they went into the cool, long room, where 
tho table was set with its snowy cloth and blue 
china, with here and there a glass full of June 
roses and sweet-brier. Every year O’Neil and 
his family (for it is our old friends we have met 
again) came down to spend the summer with 
Berenice Van Epp. She looked forward to their 
coming anxiously from month to month. They 
were the only friends the widow had with whom 
she felt at ease and quiet; and with the weight 
of a great sorrow, and a heavier remorse be¬ 
neath that resting on her; the long winters, 
with no companion in-doors but little Phil; and 
without, the unceasing cry of the sea, in w^ich 
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her husband lay dead, became charged with 
insupportable gloom and loneliness. When they 
had gene up stairs, therefore, she waited in the 
hall, nervously* as a child, for them to' come 
again, sitting on a low settee, with Phil rest¬ 
lessly hanging round her. The two had worked 
* together for weeks preparing the house for their 
guests—had gone over it, not an hour before, 
to be sure that nothing was omitted. She was 
a4hin, worn woman, clothed in deep black— 
widow Van Epp, as the country people called 
her, with no trace of the beauty which had won 
her husband’s heart but the clear blue eyes; 
she had a bent head, an humble face, uncer¬ 
tain, appealing eyes, the record written by a 
life that had been a failure, and which stood 
now balked, groping, waiting for a guiding 
hand. 

She got up eagerly as they came down, hold¬ 
ing out her arms for the baby, who fretted to 
go to her; all children loved this quiet, sad 
woman, with a touch and smile for them so un¬ 
utterably tender. One would fancy, to see her, 
that remembering the cruelty in her old life, 
all the love and kindness' of her nature was 
struggling breathlessly to escape while yet 
there was time. O’Neil gave her many anxious, 
pitying looks, furtively, as he sipped the tea, at 
the foot of the table, stroking his red whiskers, 
and joking with his usual loud guffaws. Her 
sunken cheeks brightened with pleasure as the 
meal went on. She was a real country hostess, 
pressing the dishes on them until the fried 
chicken, the tongue, in rich brown slices, the 
t waffles, and honey, had each been tasted, and 
pronounced each more perfect in its kind than 
ever before. 

Old Mrs. O’Neil tried in vain to keep “Cor- 
nalius” and the children in order, her red 
cheeks beaming under her gay ribbons all the 
time. 44 We’ll go out and look at the say,” she 
said, when the last tardy plate was pushed 
away; 44 that’ll qui’te you.” 

But O’Neil was quiet and gTave enough as he 
passed his wife, and found her looking anxiously 
at heT sister, who lingered behind them* 

44 Berry has more healthy color,” she said. 

* 4 Ii is but transient; she is much shaken since 
last summer. These long, solitary winters are 
doing their work slowly, but sure.” 

Jane’s eyes filled; then, as she hesitated, a 
curious expression passed over her face, when 
Berry drew near, and she only said, 44 It may 
not be too late;” going out before he could 
answer. 

It was a solid homestead, now, full of beauty 
as well as comfort; for Berenice Van Epp’s 


tastes had ample and certain means of grati¬ 
fication. But nothing had been removed of the 
worn furniture in which John had taken such 
delight, because it had belonged to the old Van 
Epps’. The chamber and little parlor he had 
fitted up for her as a bride, were closed. She 
never had entered them since the day she came 
home, knowing how unworthy she had been to 
call herself his wife. 

For Phil’s sake, however, she had tried to 
banish all shadows from the house. She 44 spoiled 
the boy,” Jane said; 44 she governed him too 
much by love, never by reason.” But she never 
ventured to hint this to the widow herself. 44 He 
is all she has,” she was wont to add; “let her 
do with him what she will.” 

They all were tender and watchful of her. 
Jane, whose heart w*as not wide enough to hold 
the world, or any great part of it; and who, 
therefore, was apt to be uncharitable and harsh 
in judging anybody but “Corny and the twins,” 
found a space in it for her sister, and kept an 
anxious scrutiny over her. She was apt to be 
anxious, this young mother; her brows had 
learned a trick of knitting sourly, and her lips 
of contracting—housekeeping was doing that. 
But her laugh came quicker and more genial; 
there were rich, loving tones in her voice that 
her girlhood never know. O’Neil’s broad, lazy, 
warm nature, would save her from the fato of 
American women of the middle class—she might 
be’ something more than a bundle of fleshless 
bones, of nerves and prejudices, when she came 
to die. 

They sat down under the brown shadow of 
one of the broad horse-chestnut trees that dark¬ 
ened the sweep of grass in front of the house. 
It was very quiet and cool; a faint, dull red 
lingered at their back, far in the west; behind, 
a river, up which the fishing-smacks stole lazily, 
their white sails growing dim and dream-like 
as they passed out of its glow into the length¬ 
ening twilight. The pine-forests closed in the 
horizon to left and right, a black belt of night; 
in front of them, the broad, salt niarshes swept 
down to the beach, and beyond, the sea, whence, 
it seemed to Berenice, all the pain they had 
known in life, seemed to call aloud to them that 
it would come again. 

She turned her back to shut it out, and list¬ 
ened eagerly to O’Neil’s rollicking nonsense— 
stories full of humor, with now and then a word 
or touch that brought the tears into her eyes. 
Yet she fancied that there was a secret restraint 
in all of them, that she never had known be¬ 
fore. She detected them watching her with 
the same grieved, pitiful look she had seen on 
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(VNeil’s face. It annoyed and embarrassed her. 
She grew silent. They had some ill news, it 
might be, to communicate. O’Neil was her 
business agent; ho had to tell her of losses—of 
the loss of all, perhaps. The fortune so sud¬ 
denly acquired seemed to her always held by a 
most uncertain tenure. 

She fell to wondering what she and Phil 
would do, if this were so. She thought that 
the change would be almost welcome. In this 
life of inaction, her stifled pain grew intolerable 
at times. As she sat there holding one of Jane’s 
babies in her arms, Phil, half asleep, stretched 
out along the grass, his shock of curly hair in 
her lap, she sank into one of her accustomed 
fits of silent musing, and did not notice that, 
one by one, they had quietly left her, and 
gathered into the shadow of one of the porches, 
where some eager fconsultation was going on, 
Jane sobbing nervously on her husband’s arm. 

“I will go and take the baby,” she Baid, 
“then make the house ready, while you tell 
her. You are so much more tender and delicate 
than mother and me, Corny, in things like that,” 
looking up into his burly red face with devotion 
in her brown, bird-like eyes; whereat O’Neil 
blushed* and laughed, and stroked the soft, 
smooth hair. 

“Run and t>ring your baby, then, little one. 
The sooner this is over the better for us all.” 

But, man as he was, he drew one or two 
choked breaths as he walked down to the widow, 
sitting under the horse-chestnut, holding the 
child in her arms, the shadows growing heavier 
about them. 

Jane touched her, trembling. “Let me take 
little Berry in, dear. Corn^ wants to talk to 
you.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Yan Epp, with a quiet 
smile. “I have guessed this secret you are 
keeping from me.” 

O’Neil glanced at her sharply, then sat down 
beside her, while Jane, after a frightened look, 
hurried to where the old woman sat, and the 
two women whispered together with anxious 
faces. 

“I understand,” said Berenice, her hand 
playing with Phil’s damp curls, “you have some 
trouble, or loss of fortune, to tell mo of, and 
fear my courage to brave it.” 

“If it were so,” said O’Neil, “would the 
loss give you pain? I have fancied not, some¬ 
times?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the pine-woods; 
with a lonely, questioning look, she answered 
her own thoughts rather than his query. “If 
I worked; if we were poor, Phil and I, it would 


be more like his father’s life. It would be nftre 
apt to make him a man, like John.” There 
was a long pause. She added, in a low er voiee, 
“I am alone here; I have nothing to do but 
remember. Sometimes I think I shall go mad. 
If I had work-” 

“You w'ish that?” answering her first sen¬ 
tence. “You wish Phil to be a man, like his 
father?” 

“God knows,” with sudden energy, “if. I 
have prayed and labored for it! But what can 
I do? What will my poor talk show him of him 
that is gone?” She held the hair of the boy 
close in her fingers, looking off into the gloomy 
woods, that seemed to have grown dull with 
looking into a grave. 

O’Neil looked at her steadily, then ho rose 
and stood beside her. She turned a vacant face 
to him, not seeing how the house had grown 
astir—lights flashing from window to window, 
Jane, busy as a bee, hurrying from chamber to 
chamber. 

Around the widow and her son only the gloom 
of night fell like the shadow of the great lost 
they had borne—the salt marshes silent behind 
them, and far off the moan of the sea. 

“Has it never occurred to you,” Baid O’Neil, 
his voice faltering, “to question of his fate that 
is lost? How he lived in those few months I— 
how he died? If there were no message for 
you, to come long after lie was gone?” 

A terrible chill shook her; she did not speak 
for a moment. Then she said, “Is it well to 
say this to me? You do not know whht I 

suffer-” She held her hands to hef* throat, 

her face bloodless and cold, adding, “Unless 
you bring me such message?” 

O’Neil did not answer. 

She sprang to her feet with a sBrill cry. Phil 
started up, half awake, beside her. “You have 
brought me some last word of his!” she said, 
catching his arms fiercely. “God! how I have 
prayed for it! Do not torture mo! I-” 

O’Neil stammered, held her falling form. 
“By Saint Dennis, but they chose an unlucky 
messenger! I’ve no more tongue for this work 
than a mule itself. I’ve no last word from him, 
woman. What if, instead of that, he had not 
gone down in the Bonne Louise, but been picked 
up by a French frigate or English—but what the 
devil’s difference is that? And what, if illness 
and poverty had kept him from you till-” 

“He’s alive!” gasped Phil. “I understand 
you, uncle Corny; he’s alive, and—and here!” 

But Berenice sunk down, silent and motion¬ 
less ; and when the dark figure that had crept 
softly toward them through the marshes,'pushed 
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the toy aside, and caught her as she fell, it was 
t dead weight (hat lay in his arms. Phil stooped 
and held his mother’s feet to his breast, looking 
up doubtfully at the father of whom he was a 
little afraid. 

Corny O’Neil went up to the house and left 
them together. He was a little gruff and surly. 
“And a pretty job I made of it, after keeping 
John waiting in the marshes an hour to pre¬ 
pare her mind! What are you about, Jane?’’ 
he growled. 

The little woman was too busy over a cozy 
little table, set for three, to answer at first. 
“The man’s had nothing to eat since morning,” 
she said, finally. “I’ll tell Berry that pre¬ 
sently, and it will bring her to her senses,” 
poising her little head on one side to see if the 
dishes were set to her satisfaction. 

“You’ve a queer idea of a hymn of rejoicing, 
snch as that woman’s soul is lifting to heaven 
just now,” he said. 

“ Maybe I have. Bring in the lamp, Solly; 
John always liked Berry to make his tea her¬ 
self.” 

8he waited awhile; then she went down to 
the chestnut-tree, where the three dark figures 
sat, a low murmur of a man’s voice reaching 
her, and a stifled sob from Berry as she lay on 
his breast. 

She pretended not to have heard either. 
“You are wet,” she said, in her gentle, quiet 
way, touching his sleeve; “the marshes were 
damp, and you must be weak from hunger.” 

Berry and Phil started up, both of them, as 
if they would have carried him in. 

“I have been selfish, dear Jane, as I always 
was, but-” 

Jane put her arms About her, and stopped 
her mouth with a kiss. Something in the kiss 
»id that Berry’s joy was as sacred to them all 
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as her grief had been; that none in the house 
should rudely handle, nor touch it. 

When the long-lost husband came in, there¬ 
fore, with his wife and boy, they met him with 
quiet, happy faces—but as if he had gone out 
but yesterday. ’ Jane waited on them at table, 
where the tanned, hardy little man, whose face 
bore no sign now of want, nor disease, sat rub¬ 
bing his hands softly, spreading his napkin 
over his coat, looking at Phil’s face, which 
could not relax from its broad grin, and at the 
thin face opposite, on which a pink color had 
risen, and the soft, tremulous blue eyes, that 
lowered shyly before his as they had scarcely 
done in the old courting days. 

“Bless my soul!” Baid John, with one of his 
old, merry laughs, “this is homo! Here is the 
old silver lamp, and Berry making tea!” 

He could not cat; but they sat long over the 
table. It seemed the beginning of the new life 
which they were going to lead; and Corny, no¬ 
ticing this, glanced at his little wife admiringly, 
thinking that, after all, she knew best how to 
make the hymn of rejoicing for home, and the 
home itself real to them. 

They sat all together, after supper, very 
hushed and happy; then O’Neil motioned the 
others away, to leave the father alone with his 
wife and boy; but John stopped hint. “God 
has been so good to us,” he said, “we ought to 
thank Him together, I think.” 

Then he read that wonderful psalm, wherein 
they who have been bound in prison and in 
iron, and they who have gone down to the sea 
in deep waters, arise .and praise Him. But when 
he came to the words, “ Then are they glad, 
because they be quiet; for so He hath brought 
them into the haven where they would be.” Jlis 
voice choked, he grew silent, and his eyes were 
full of tears. 


BEllTHA 

BY BELLA 

I am thinking of thee, Bertha Clare; 

The night wind fans my brow; 

And visions of the long ago, 

Replace the dismal now. 

And I wonder if you’ve forgot the day. 

When down by the sounding sea, 

The waves grew still to hear you say, 

That you’d be true to me. 

And though you dwell in a palace fair, 

With diamonds to deck your brow; 

I still remember you, Bertha Clare, 

Am you breathed to me your tow. 


CLARE. 

. BABCOCK. 

The river of Timo, with its sullen roar, 
Bears me resistlessly on; 

And I see the outlines of that shore. 

Where the good and true are gone. 

I am going to join that white-robed throng, 
In the mansions of the blest; 

Shadewy fingers beckon mo on, 

Where the weary find peace and rest. 

We may meet again there, Bertha Clare— 
For you can come to me; 

And togothor renew the vows we made, 
Beside the sounding soa. 


I 
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Whenever a man or woman—who is, as years 
go, Still in the bloom of youth—has come to re- 
gard the simple condition of rest as the boon 
most to be desired upon earth, and to consider 
happiness as a thing of negations—the absence 
of certain evils recurring diurpally—you may 
be assured that this typical man or woman has 
suffered experiences so crushing and bitter, that 
any surviving vitality suffices for endurance 
only, and prompts no more to action. 

. When I mention, therefore, that to me—Ellen 
White—eiistcnce had degenerated into a some¬ 
thing capable of extorting the bare, sullen emo¬ 
tion of endurance only, I have told all I have 
the heart to tell. Were I to relate the series of 
facts from which this state of being tvas educed, 
you would be prodigal of sympathy, perhaps, 
for which, at the time, I might have been grate¬ 
ful ; but how ? Though wo shower fairest blooms 
upon the dead, I fancy they are still indifferent; 
and the dead past of my life is just as insensible 
to any gift of tear, or word of sorrow. 

When the wheel of circumstance, which is 
Providence, threw me into the society of Mr. 
Bronson, who said, “I am seeking a teacher for 
my little daughter, Madge—will you come? If 
we suit one another, the arrangement will be a 
permanent one.” I was as glad as a creature, 
so spent and weary of emotion as I, could bo of 
anything. 

Mr. Bronson met me at the railroad station 
with a “Bless my soul, Miss White! so you’re 
really here.” Just as if I were the last being 
in the world he expected, and as if he had been 
waiting nearly two hours, as I presently learned, 
for a totally different person. 

The house, before which wo presently alighted, 
was a whole-souled—in my theory even houses 
have souls—hospitable-looking nfansion, with 
wide doors standing open, that seemed to invite 
entrance from the passer-by; and a charming 
old-fashioned garden in place of a lawn, so run¬ 
ning over with flowers that they were fain to 
climb the palings, and nodding their pretty 
heads, say gayly, “How d’ ye do? We’re very 
glajj to see you.” 

Mrs. Bronson, a mild-featured, low-voiced 
woman, repeated to me exactly what the flowers 
had just said at the garden-gate, and then called 
Madgp, my pupil that was to be. 
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From some unseen recess a small figure came 
toward me, regarded me with large, discerning 
eyes; then, apparently contented by the survey, 
slipped a slim hand into mine, and declared in 
a clear, ringing voice, “I am glad you are to 
be my teacher, Miss White.” 

That wee hand, that fresh, young voice, made 
some inmost chord of being vibrate within me. 
Darling, when you read this, know that the 
warmth that crept into my chilled heart that 
day has never left it—that the woman, Madge, is 
yet dearer to me than the child! 

“Show Miss White to her room, pet,” pre¬ 
sently requested Mrs. Bronson. With the light, 
springing step of one to whom ranging through 
wood and field, and over hills is familiar pas¬ 
time, Madge led the way. 

Fatigued from my journey, I followed more 
leisurely, and noticed, as we descended, how 
wide and airy the halls were, and wondered at 
the scent of flowers floating through them. 

I stopped at the first landing to look at a 
great clock in a large, wooden case, which time 
had hardened to ebony; for to me, city born 
and city bred, it was a curiosity inviting inves¬ 
tigation. 

As I regarded it, its loud, cheery tick seemed 
to iterate the welcome I had received below. 
Indeed, so hearty and genial affair of a clock 
was it, that I could have shaken hands with it 
upon the spot; but reflecting that such a pro¬ 
cess would be more damaging to it than gratify¬ 
ing to me even, I refrained, and followed Madge, 
who, turning her head, remarked, “Clumsy old 
thing, isn’t it? But wo all love it dearly. It 
has been in our family—oh! nobody knows how 
long.” 

Nor was the old clock the only thing that 
struck me with a sense of quaint, delightful 
oddity. The kindness that I, a stranger, re¬ 
ceived from strangers utterly amazed me. That 
people, to whom I was entirely unknown, should 
call upon me and appear to take a genuine in¬ 
terest in my welfare, seemed like a taste of the 
“primitive, pastoral ages.” In fine, I had not 
been long with the Bronsons before I could say 
of them and their surroundings what Jane Eyre 
said of Rochester, “they suited me to the finest 
fibre of my nature.” 

I made another discovery as well, which was. 
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that the child, Madge, was virtual mistress of 
the mansion. She held the reins lightly, how¬ 
ever, and was not, for a wonder, the least 
spoiled. There was not in the whole world 
anything too choice for her. The high china 
jaaBon, her mantle-shelf, embalmed the choicest 
spirits of the garden to make the whole year 
sweet for her. She slept in scented sheets of 
finest linen. The gilt dove above her window 
let fall from its bill curtains of the most deli¬ 
cate lace; and if a certain simplicity, not with¬ 
out a latent touch of dignity, pervaded the rest 
of the household arrangements, whatever ap¬ 
pertained to Madge herself, was dainty enough 
for a princess. 

This was scarcely strange, however, for she 
was the only child now. There had been an¬ 
other, she told me, with her sweet child-mouth 
all in a tremble—a brother Edward. He had 
been captain of a vessel that sailed to the In¬ 
dies, but touched at Cuba most frequently. 

Th‘ere were trophies of his journeyings scat¬ 
tered throughout the house. Huge conches, 
whose opaline linings might have been fur¬ 
nished by a sunset; branches of rare coral, and 
oases of tropical birds saluted one everywhere. 

“There never was a better boy than my Ed¬ 
ward,” Mrs. Bronson told me, with a sigh; “but 
he made one mistake,” she added, with a dole¬ 
ful shake of the head, “he married a foreign 
woman.” 

“Yes, indeed,” broke in Madges, “Bhe wa9 a 
Spanish Senorita. Just to think of my having a 
sister-in-law way off in Cuba, where the oranges 
and bananas como from, and where it is always 
suifimer! If I could only see her! If brother 
Edward had lived I should; he promised to 
bring her with him the very next trip. If I 
toqjd only see her,” she finished longingly. 

Within the next fortnight Madge’s wish was 
gratified, for, unannounced by letter or mes¬ 
senger, the Senora Engracia Juana Anita Bron¬ 
son brought the bloom and luxuriance of the 
tropics into our quiet New England life. 

She was what would generally be designated 
a VUplendid woman.” That is, she was large, 
moved about with stately grace, had handsome 
Spanish eyes—capable of a limited range of ex¬ 
pression—and a slow, luxuriant life of her ow n, 
wluch disdaining action, yet found expression 
in her very repose. 

She brought with her a maid, whose name, 
Paquita, describes her as well as I can hope 
to do. She was swarthy, pungent, vivacious, 
gqy in the matter of bodices, and fond of t wink- 
liug the long rings of red coral penden^ from 
her >6mall dusky ears. As great a contrast in 


the way of a servant as could be presented to 
our two domestics, Jarvis and Dorothy, whe 
had been man and wife these twenty years, and 
were as staid and sober as two mortals well 
could be. 

Wo were to have gone to the sewing-society 
that day—an institution upon which the good 
ladies of the parish expended their superfluous 
time .and benevolence in supporting—and Mrs. 
Bronson had said to me, with a sigh, “ How is 
it some people c&n never speak of a minister 
without sighing? I shall make you acquainted 
with our minister, Miss White, a dear, heavenly- 
minded young man. You will like him, Em 
sure.” 

Bpt the new arrival changed everything. Mrs. 
Bronson could not leave her guest. Madge, 
fascinated by this new experience, would oot, 
though coaxed by Ellen White* who, vilely 
timid, dreaded being sent alone—which event 
came to pass; Mrs. Bronson said some one must 
Represent the family—“Wouldn’t I, please?” 

I went, glad, after all, to get well rid of the 
bustle attendant upon this new arrival. After 
all, people had become accustomed to me now, 
and I should have a quiet time to myself, think¬ 
ing my own thoughts and following my own 
desires. 

A nondescript articlo fell to my share, upon 
which I sat patiently sewing, wondering some¬ 
times what induces sewing-societies always to 
cut their garments after some unearthly and 
complicated pattern, which they delude them¬ 
selves into believing is a marvel of simplicity; 
and stopping to listen sometimes to the little 
rills of talk circling and eddying around me. 

Suddenly a hush came upon the buzzing and 
humming. Somebody said, “ Mr. Hill has come,” 
and the young ladies all made themselves very 
straight, and looked as if they were saying, 
“prunes and prisms” to themselves. 

“Ill take a look by-aqd-by,” I remember 
thinking to myself. So % I sat with eyes on my 
work, nestled into a quiet nook, quite secure 
from observation, as I thought. 

“What have we here?” said a quick, decisive 
voice, that was yet dashed with Bweetness to 
one who had an ear for voices. 

I looked up to sec a fact dark, and yet bright, 
somewhat to be feared, yet certainly to be 
trusted. 

“What hovo we here?” repeated he, taking 
up the work-box which I had put beside me in 
a little recess. Does he mean me, or the box? 
puzzled I. He set the doubts at rest by drawing 
up a chair beside me, and taking possession of 
the box, began leisurely to inspect its contents. 
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As he did so, ft secret pang shot from my 
heart into my oheek and reddened it—for this 
woman’s trifle was the only visible thing in my 
possession that linked me to a dead memory—a 
hope forever crushed. 

Yet had I dared to keep it—dainty affair of 
sandal-wood, inlaid with pearl, violet velvet 
inside, and furnished upon a tiny, but perfect 
scale with all womanly conveniences. Mr. Hill 
having taken out each' article separately and 
inspected it, returned each to its place; then 
regarding me intently, said, 

“Nature has made you a Sybarite, Miss 
White.” 

“And necessity has made me what you see,” 
I returned quietly, once more my pale, calm 
self. 

“Ay, what I see? and who knows,” musingly, 
“but that I am the only one in the room who 
sees you as you are.” 

It wasn’t right, I know. I repented of it pre¬ 
sently ; he was a minister, I should have been 
more.respectful. But his keen, incisive gaze, 
his quiet assumption that in this brief time he 
had fathomed my woman’s experience, nettled 
me, and I retorted quickly, 

“If you understand me so well, Mr. Hill, you 
will know that I am content to sit here quietly 
by myself; and you had best seek those who 
will appreciate you better.” 

He went away then; and I began to wonder 
if he had read that tiny legend within my little 
box—just a quaint lettering enclosed in ara¬ 
besque—To E. W., from R. G. Those dark, 
keen eyes—I feared no secret was safe from 
them. At all events, I had offended him, and 
he would take care not to seek me again. Had 
I not read pride—minister as he was—in the 
dark, bright face? 

Nevertheless, when it was time to go home, 
who should stand ready to help me into the 
light wagon, in which Jarvis had driven me, but 
he. Touching mo lightly on the shoulder, ho 
said kindly, almost tenderly, “Is your shawl 
quite thick enough, Miss Whit^—the night- 
dews are so heavy now?” 

As he spoke, ho stood in the moonlight, show¬ 
ing a clear, pure face, with just now a wistful 
look about the mouth and eyes that I could 
scarcely interpret. 

I found myself saying, “The parsonage is on 
our way, Mr. Hill. May we leave you there?” 

He smiled like a girl, I thought, who is 
pleased and doesn’t care to hide it, and sprang 
in lightly beside me. What charm was in tho 
moments that made them fly so quickly? And 
what new feeling of content was this 'that 


knocked at my weary, weary heart, askitig, 
“May I come in?” 

“This is the parsonage,” said Mr. Hill, arwe 
stopped before a Gothic cottage set in a mas» of 
shrubbery—its pointed roofs and gables fretted 
by the moonlight, and making a pleasant pic¬ 
ture, not devoid of antique grace as he Btood 
regarding it. y 

“‘Oh, would you view Melrose arighfl* ** 
laughingly quoted Mr. Hill. Then, sobering 
down, he looked up at me as we parted, and said, 
“My parsonage, like some women’s faces I wot 
of, bears the moonlight bravely. You cannot im¬ 
agine^ Miss White, what rarely sweet lines, for 
instance, this same moonlight brought out in 
your face. I watched you coming this distance, 
and though I knew you’ll rebel, I must tell I 
feel better acquainted with you than ever. 
Good-night.” Then so softly I scarcely heard, 
“Good angels guard you.” 

When I arrived at Mrs. Bronson’s, I found the 
household quite thrown off their usual track by 
the phenomenon of this foreign existence, se 
entirely unlike their own. The Senora, dis¬ 
daining the bed dedicated to her use that graced 
the spare bed-room, an enormous puff of snow 
and lace, straightway ordered a hammock to be 
swung from the ceiling, and reclining therein, 
consoled herself for the fatigues of traveling by 
smoking an endless succession of cigarcttas. And 
this was but one of the luxurious phases of tro¬ 
pical life with which our newly-arrived guest 
bewildered our household, heretofore conducted 
upon strict New England principles. 

But if the rest of us were bewildered by the 
strange ways of this foreign exotic so suddenly 
transplanted into our midst, so was not the 
child Madge. 

I wondered often from whom she had in¬ 
herited her impassioned ideality and imagina¬ 
tive temperament. Not from her father, cer¬ 
tainly; and I could scarcely believe from her 
mother. Yet who can guess from a faded rose 
what it might have been in its freshest bloom ? 

However this might be, Madge literally re¬ 
veled in the Senora, and her swarthy attendant 
dama Paquita. Their Southern vivacity and 
grace; their tropical mingling of insousance and 
abandon , seemed to bestow contrast and color 
upon the child-life hitherto so quiet and coolly 
tranquil, save in the sphere of its own romantio 
imaginings. 

I saw, moreover, that this Spanish sister-in- 
law of hers excited Madge strangely, and fasci¬ 
nated her absolutely. This was especially the 
case when the Senora was in a mood particularly 
gracious. At such times she would call Ma^ge 
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to her side, shower upon her caresses and com¬ 
fits; and finally, taking her guitar, would tinkle 
some languishing love-song, or melodious ro¬ 
mance; and Madge, through all, would watch 
her with still observant eyes, fascinated, ab¬ 
sorbed, but never thoroughly approving, even 
when best delighted. 

Did the child, with her keen sense of right 
and wrong, learning early from the Btern cate¬ 
chisms of her forefathers that to fear God is 
the “whole duty of man;” dimly understand 
that she who thus excited her admiration was 
a creature who lived for the present only, own¬ 
ing no law, save that of inclination; and if good 
at all, was so by chance, never from principle ? 

A few words as to the relations which had 
sprung up between myself and our visitor. We 
were as antagonistic as the antipodes* So 
utterly diverse in feeling and temperament, 
that I could not help watching her with the 
interest, cold yet keen, we are apt to accord to 
those essentially different from ourselves. 

During the first stage of our acquaintance, 
the Senora had beamed upon me quite gra¬ 
ciously, supposing me at least to be a relation 
•f the family; but when she discovered I was 
simply her sister-in-law’s governess, her arro¬ 
gant Spanish pride asserted itself. From hence¬ 
forth contemptuous glances, insults, veiled, but 
exasperating, and slights, small, but piercing 
like needles, were directed to me. 

One day, as I sat quietly making some little 
birthday trifle, intended for child Madge, my 
very silence attracted one of the insults she was 
ever so ready to level at my very inoffensiveness; 
for by being a quiet thing of negations, I hoped 
to escape remark, and to pursue the tenor of 
my way unnoticed. Xs - 

The woman sat and fanned herself with indo¬ 
lent grace; chatting with the others when it 
pleased her, flattering them with soft caressing 
nothings, and laughing gayly at the odd mis¬ 
takes they made in striving to learn her native 
language. 

Presently, bending her black, liquid moons 
of eyes full upon me with a glance of concen¬ 
trated contempt, she said, slowly, “Mees El- 
laine Vite, I tell yon vat yon are* You are 
bora of de snow and ice. Sven my sun of 
Cuba could never warm you* And I tink very 
muck zat no one has loved you, and no one sail.” 

Why should her insolence hurt me so ? My 
whole woman’s nature arose and protested. 
But I was not the thing of snow and ioe she 
imagined me. I called past passion, past agony 
to disprove the assertion. But not aloud, only 
in the depths of my souL Quietly gathering up 


my work, I left the room, and donning bonnet 
and shawl, fled from that insolent presence into 
the open air to cool my cheek, hot with this last 
insult. 

Let me tell you how strangely that day 
shifted and changed. A day that brought with 
a crash the past and present together; that 
mingled strangely bitterest bitter and Bweetest 
sweet, in the draught it held to my lips. 

The sky was gray, a mist disguised the dis¬ 
tant hills; the rain fell in a fine, penetrating 
drizzle. Regarding nothing, I walked on, look¬ 
ing, I thought to myself, like something born 
of mist and vapor, for my dress was gray from 
head to foot, and my face quite pale enough, I 
suspect, for a phantom. 

Tho mist became a fog, when suddenly out 
of it two strong hands grasped me, a stalwart 
form loomed up, a pair of flashing, steel-like 
eyes, beneath a halo of living, golden hair, met 
my gaze—Ralph Granger I Sent by demon or 
angel—which ? 

Oh, memory of a far-away night! when, in 
the flush of girlhood, 1 hod stood in an enchanted 
garden, whose every tree bore a many-colorod 
fruitage of light—amber, and rose, and violet; 
tho air heavy with sweet scent of flowers, sound 
of music, and, above all, this man catching me 
by the hands even as I ran, and ravishing my 
soul from me by the tenderest words that ever 
beguiled a woman’s heart 1 

Then I thought him a god come down. I 
found too soon that he was a man stained* dis¬ 
honored, unfit for the association of any woman 
who meant to be pure and good. So 1 wrenched 
my heart from him, and fled; for, whatever he 
was, he loved me—and so was dangerous. I 
had thought myself secure; but here 1 was in 
his grasp, and something assured me 1 should 
not easily escape. 

“Oh, my little Ellie!” he murmured, in that 
sweet, sweet voice I had loved so well to hear, 
“how changed you are—how pale and wan! 
You have loved me all this time, 1 know!” 

A great and sore temptation beset me. Here 
was love offered me. I was thirsty—maddened; 
let me drink, though the draught should pre¬ 
sently turn to gall upon my lip3! 

The man saw the look of relenting in my face 
—saw the hungry longing for love in my eyes; 
and dropping my hands, then opened wide his 
arms, and, with broad chest heaving, cried, 
.“Come, little Ellie! You are mine, and you 
know it.” 

A prayer for aid in this great temptation, 
and then, with a cry that was scarcely like any 
human sound, such shrillness and anguish was 
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in ft, I fled, even as I had done once before— 
fled, like a wild thing, through the storm and 
gathering darkness. 

A man’s hand once more stopped me; but 
this time it was to succor. It was Armand 
Hill who held me, soothed me; opened the stone- 
gate, and led me up the garden-path into the 
parsonage. 

He said that out of the storm a woman’s voice 
had pierced his ear; that, strained and dis¬ 
cordant as it was, he had ^et known it for mine. 
He asked nothing, but with his own hands 
kindled a fire, warmed me, gave me wine, and 
said to me such tender, beautiful words that 
my heart gathered rest and comfort, and I was 
no more forsaken. 

Lastly; when the storm had somewhat abated, 
he brought me home safe and wrirm, quiet and 
most peaceful; and when he left me, I sent a 
prayer after him into the night, that at his 
need Christ might succor him, even as he had 
succored me. 

“I have invited Mr. Hill to meet my daughter- 
in-law,” said Mrs. Bronson to me a few days 
afterward. Then she murmured, pensively, 
“I do hope her outlandish ways won’t shock 
him; poor, dear young man!” 

I told her that I thought his nerves were of 
firmer material than she gave him credit for. 
But she shook her head doubtfully, and clung 
to the belief that ministers were made of more 
fragile material than other men. 

So that afternoon I took up my abode in the 
best parlor—a room especially dedicated to the 
use of company. It differed from the rest of 
the house in a more abundant display of shells 
and corals; and the birds that perched them¬ 
selves on every “coin of vantaige,” were gayer 
of plumage here than elsewhere; and looked 
so surprisingly alive, that one expected them 
every moment to break into a merry twitter of 
song. 

I was thinking how pleasant it all was, and 
feeling a little flutter somewhere, at the thought 
of seeing Armand Hill, when something flashed 
athwart my gaze. Bewildered, I looked up. 
Had the queen of the sunset glided into the 
room upon the last ray of sunlight? And did 
she stand before me, haughty, imperious, in a 
robe of golden-colored gauze ? While from brow, 
and neck, and arm, streamed dazzling prismatic 
lusters—miniature suns of diamonds, stars of 
blood-red rubies. * 

The fancy passed, and at once I knew it was 
the Senora, decked in her ancestral jewels, that 
{net my gaze. 

Sweeping by me with magnificent contempt, 


she lounged in indolent state upon the divan. 
Here Madge entering, ran to her with a cry 
of delight, exclaiming, “How beautiful you 
are!—how grand! Like some wonderful pic¬ 
ture!” Then fingering the jewels, she ques¬ 
tioned, “Will you sometime let Madge wear 
them, just to see ‘how I’d look in such fine 
feathers?” 

But the haughty woman pushed the child 
from her, exclaiming, “ To break and lose dem, 
eh? Vat for you take me—a fool?” 

Madge, ill-accuBtomed to such refusal, threw 
back her spirited head, then taking a seat at 
my feet, said, half to me, half to herself, “She 
is beautiful and grand, but not generous. If 
you had diamonds and rubies, Miss White, you 
would care no more for them than bits of glass ? 
You are my own true love, after all; and I’d go 
through the world for your Bweet sake, as it 
says in the song.” 

Here Armand Hill came in, and the Senora 
straightway set herself to charm him. She 
said pretty things to him, in her broken Eng¬ 
lish, assumed an attitude, and tinkled love- 
ditties and romances upon her guitar, casting, 
meantime, sidelong glances at me, evidently 
deriving much pleasure from the conviction 
that I envied her, and was insanely jealous of 
her superiority. 

Mr. Hill sat beside her, jested with her, 
showed what he had never shown to me— 
courtly politeness; read her through with his 
dark, keen eyes, in which, for the first time, I 
saw a light most cynical; and, by-and-by, came 
over, and leaning down, said softly, “I am 
going to say to you what Madge was saying 
when I came in; ‘You are my owm true love 
after all; and I’d go through the world for your 
sweet sake.’ ” 

“He is jesting with me now,” I thought, with 
a pang; but, looking up, I saw the cynical light 
was gone; a rare tenderness shone in its place, 
and I dared not disbelieve him. 

The next day Madge came to me with some 
wonderful tale she had gleaned from Paquita, 
respecting the Sonora's jewels; how her ances¬ 
tors had been pirates; how they had come by 
these same rubies and diamonds in soma un¬ 
lawful and cruel way; and how, at some future 
day, the wraith of their some time possessor, 
would certainly appear and claim them again. 
I put the whole thing by as an idle tale; but I 
saw it had taken strong hold of Madge’s faney; 
and, to be candid, I felt a little shiver of super¬ 
stition myself at the relation. 

The mysterious element in Senora’s history, 
which had thus come to the knowl^lge of 
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Madge, appeared to give added zest to the 
interest which she had excited in the child’s 
mind. This was especially the case when the 
Senora was arrayed in the ornaments of pira¬ 
tical derivation; at which times Madge was apt 
to regard her with a curious compound of feel¬ 
ings expressed in her face. 

Indeed, this very thing began to trouble me 
exceedingly. Madge, of late, had began to roam 
strangely. She became restless, irritable; and 
nothing seemed to soothe her so effectually as 
long rambles in the open air. 

I had to call to mihd old theories of tempera¬ 
ment, viz., that certain persons carry with them 
an occult atmosphere, by which a peculiar 
mould of organization may be disturbed and 
influenced to ito harm. Knowing Madge to be 
an exceptional child, I was about to extend the 
application of this theory to herself and the 
Senora, when a terrible' reality, that scattered 
all theories to the wind, befell me. 

The Senora put off her ancestral jewels, one 
night, and the next they were no were to be 
found. This was bad enough; but when, with 
cruel Spanish hate, she dared assail a choicer 
jewel—my fair name—declaring that I, and no 
one else, had taken them, I sat down a woman 
too crushed to speak or move, trying in vain to 
reason upon the horrible calamity that had be¬ 
fallen me. 

At last, gathering up my strength, I went 
about my daily duties. I did not know that 
any believed the charge; but there was no peace 
more for<me, if even a breath filmed the clear 
surface of my life. I must be as clear before 
man as before angels. 

Did he, Armand Hill, know of the charge? 
When I met him, should I read surprise and 
distrust in his eyes, God help me—that would 
be too muchl So I resolutely shunned him; 
and when he came to the house, was nowhere 
to be found. 

Days passed On, and the lost jewels were still 
missing; and as I passed wearily up and down 
the stair-case, I looked longingly at the great 
clock on the landing, whose genial appearance 
‘had so oaught my fancy on ray first arrival, and 
thought that, perhaps, it had beheld the mid¬ 
night thief creep stealthily up the stair-case, and 
glide away with the jniseing treasure. If it 
would only speak! But it had confined itself 
to merely ticking its sentiments for too many 
years to alter its course at this late day. But, 
as it counted out the hours and minutes with a 
hearty good-v511 that never tired, I fancied I 
could discern beneath it all an undercurrent 
of oheer that would not let me quite despair. 


Then a strange tale began to circulate through 
the household, of a glittering shape that flashed 
in the shrubbery at night, and which, laugh it 
down as we might, sent a shiver of superstitious 
dread through us all, making the girl Paquita 
patter prayers over her rosary, muttering frag¬ 
ments of some fearful history, in which the 
missing jewels played a conspicuous part 

After one of these scenes I went in search of 
Madge; her presence would, perhaps, dispel the 
nameless dread creeping over me. As I opened 
the door of her room, a peculiar, unfamiliar 
fragrance greeted me. Madge was not there. 
Outlying on her dressing-table weVo several 
sprays of flowers thrown down at* random. 

I took them in my hand; they were Btrange 
blossoms, certainly; large, of a brilliant, creamy 
white, and in the center a spot of vivid red, 
like a drop of blood. They must have been 
gathered where the dew fell heavy, for it was 
clustered thickly upon them in large, clear 
spangles. Bear with me, reader; but the glow 
of the red, the sparkle of the dew, were a sick¬ 
ening reminder of the missing diamonds and 
rubies. 

At this Madge came in, and, holding a spray 
of flowers aloft, I asked, 

‘‘Where did you get these, Madge?” 

“Why, I found them here when I arose this 
this morning, and thought you had placed them 
there.” 

“Bat I did not, Madge, dear.” 

And the mystery remained unsolved. 

In the meantime it was August—sultry and 
oppressive beyond precedent. The days passed 
by, wrapped in murky gloom, and closing with 
brassy sunsets, hung low down in the horizon; 
and Madge, strangely fatigued and restless, an 
unfathomed mystery within the house, a name¬ 
less dread without. 

“I shall say no lessons to-day, Miss White,” 
said Madge, impatiently, on a morning pecu¬ 
liarly murky and trying to a sensitive organiza¬ 
tion; “you must walk with me instead.” 

I looked at the child's face—the transparent 
skin showed every purple vein that traversed 
it, and the eyes were heavy and weary. I 
would not gainsay her in this state, so 1 put 
on my bonnet and went. 

“We will follow a new path to-day,** said 
Madge. So, with a quick, nervous step, she 
preceded me. 

We wandered past bits of marshy land, bright 
with cardinal flewers; and through copses dark 
and cool, until we came where rocks in heavy 
boulders were piled high on either side, show¬ 
ing through clambering vines and maqy-hued 
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mods, mellow tints cf purple, and gray, and 
yellow-brown. 

Suddenly Madge clutcbed my hand, and point¬ 
ing upward, exclaimed, “Oh, Miss White! see, 
see!” 

There, on the very summit of the rocks, and 
trailing over their sides in pendulous, creamy 
sprays, were the mysterious blossoms I had 
found on Madge’s dressing-table. 
f Devouring them with my eyes, I exclaimed, 
“These, assuredly, are the very flowers I But 
what mortal foot so agile as to enable its pos¬ 
sessor to pluck them? I think wings alone 
could perform the feat.” 

A strange, clairvoyant look came into the 
child’s eye!, as with a little mocking laugh she 
answered, “ Oh, I’ll tell you! A bird brought 
them to me—a bird with a red breast, like my 
sister-in-law’s lost rubies, and eyes shining like 
diamonds.” 

“Hush, Madge! you pain me,” I interposed; 
and in a moment her arms were about me, and 
she asked my forgiveness. 

“Though you have no reason to mind,” she 
added, “no one believes what my sister-in-law 
was so naughty as to say of you.” 

Clasped close in those loving arms, was it by 
intuition, or some flash of reasoning, too in¬ 
stantaneous to be analyzed, that the secret was 
revealed to me? At all events, in that brief 
interval I understood how the flowers, waving 
there above us, were transported to Madge’s 
dressing-table, and dimly discerned a thread of 
light that would lead me to the missing jewels. 

As I wended my way home in a quiet of 
intense thought, whom should we meet but 
Armand Hill. Madge stopped to speak with 
outstretched hand; but, with a quick bow, I 
pissed by him like the wind, yet not so swiftly 
but that I caught a keen arrow of reproach, 
shot from his eyes into mine. “Never mind!” 
thought I to myself. “Courage, Ellen White! 
fire long you may show the tenderness that 
glows at your heart for the man who rescued 
you in your time of sorest need, and clasp his 
dear, kind hand without a shadow of self-re¬ 
proach.” 

That night I left my door wide open, deter¬ 
mined nothing earthly should pass without my 
consciousness. One—two nights I slept a sleep¬ 
less vigil in vain. The third, worn out, I slept 
a brief, light slumber, from which I awoke with 
a start, feeling, rather thaa hearing, that some¬ 
thing had flitted by in the darkness. 

With heart beating violently I lighted my 
lamp, and presently was in Madge’s room. As 
I had'more than suspected, it was empty. With 


swift, unpausing steps I aroused the house, and 
in a short space of time we were all assembled 
below. 

I was engaged in soothing Mrs. Bronson, who 
was quite overcome, when the Senora, followed 
by Paquita, made her appearance, half awake, 
and swearing mildly in her native tongue at 
being disturbed at such an unseasonable hour. , 

Then Mr. Bronson—Jarvis hovering in his 
wake, lantern in hand—looked in at the door¬ 
way, saying in his hearty, cheery way, “Bless 
my soul! good people, there is no occasion fi>r 
alarm! We’ll find the child, never fear!” And 
so left us shivering and nervous. 

It would never do to sit there by the light of 
that one small lamp. So I lit the wax-tapers in 
the sconces until the room was full of light; 
then placed myself near the door ready to catch 
the slightest sound. We made a curious group 
sitting there, speechless, hardly breathing; 
while the night without, wrapped in sultry 
stillness, seemed watching and waiting also. 

The Senora reclined, in her customary fashion, 
upon the lounge, her heavy black hair falling 
in coils and braids almost to the ground, 
while Paquita waved ever her a fan of crimson 
plume; and to beguile the time, her, mistress 
made cigarettaa , and smoked them, half awake. 

How long we sat thus, waiting, would be diffi¬ 
cult to say. To measure time by emotion is 
ever an impossible task. At any rate, I was 
the first to hear the outer door swing softly 
open, and the light footfall that followed. As 
I snatched up my lamp, they all Btarted to their 
feet and hurried after me. 

At the end of the wide, long hall, coming to¬ 
ward us, was the child Madge, a scarf she was 
fond of wearing floating about her bare shoul¬ 
ders. 

Wandering out into the darkness, had the 
night become enamored of her young beauty, 
and adorned it with a shower of stars? Ad¬ 
vancing my lamp, its flame was straightway 
absorbed, then thrown back in streams of pris¬ 
matic lustre and ruddy shafts of light. I com¬ 
prehended, simultaneously* that the missing 
jewels were found; and that the eyes of Madge 
were fixed somnambulistic—the eyes of one 
who walks in her sleep. 

Of this first discovery the Senora became 
aware as soon as I, for with a cry she sprang 
forward—the immemorial Spanish greed gleam¬ 
ing io her eyes—and would have torn her jewels 
from the child; but with an arm nerved by ex¬ 
citement I held her back. • 

With weary Steps Madge passed up the stair¬ 
case, and paused before the great clocks for 
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which I had always cherished such a friendly 
liking. After all, my belief had been correct— 
a chimera of the brain, as it had seemed. The 
old clock had been able to explain, all along, 
the mystery which had so puzzled us all, and 
been the source of such keen anguish to me. 

With familiar hand Madge touched the ebon 
case, and straightway a compartment disclosed 
itself, in which she carefully placed the jewels; 
then, sighing wearily, passed on. 

The child’s constant feeling of weariness was 
now accounted for. I shuddered to think of 
her, poor child! wandering out in the night, 
mimicking the stars with the glistening orna¬ 
ments she wore, and climbing rooky heights in 
her waking moments inaccessible. 

Of old, fabulous virtues attached themselves 
to precious stones. But, like all things else in 
evil hands, their influence may change, and 
they may imprison imps of mischief, that bring 
disaster wherever they may go. And if the 
gems are the price of blood?—but I am foolish 
to attach importance to Paquita’s story. 

The next day the Senora and her maid de¬ 
parted, for they felt they had outstaid their 
welcome. They had no sooner gone than the 
clouds that had veiled the sky 60 long fell in 
drenching sheets of rain, leaving a dome of 
crystal clearness behind, while the air became 
once more cool and life-giving. 

The weeks passed by in sweet procession— 


for out of disaster and gloom God had thrown 
down to me one of his most blessed gifts, a good 
man’s love—until they brought the choicest time 
of all the year-T-Christmas day. For me there 
was a wonderful light on sea and land. What¬ 
ever others thought, I knew the light wreaths 
of snow that gleamed on every tree were gar¬ 
lands thrown down by the angels in honor of 
their King. The bells that, chimed through the 
air were harbingers of peace and joy; for the 
quaint Gothic parsonage was to be my home 
henceforth—my happy, hallowed home. So 
every room therein was bright with holly, and 
warm with leaping Christmas fires. I entered 
it a-happy mistress, to the chime of bells that 
seemed like angel-voices calling me to a nobler, 
better life; and a happy mistress each Christ¬ 
mas day has found me ever since. 

Madge has bloomed into beautiful woman¬ 
hood, fairer and dearer every year, making an 
atmosphere of balm wherever she goes. 

As for me, if ever beside my hearth-stone, a 
dream of flashing azure eyes, beneath locks of 
living gold, flits around me, Y clasp the hand 
that always has been so tenderly kind; I turn 
to the faoe that, through all those years, has 
never given me a frown; and breathing a prayer 
for that spirit, grand, if fallen—for the wan¬ 
derer, Ralph Granger, wherever he may be, on 
sea or land. I forget the terrible past in the 
beautiful present God has bestowed on me. 


E T T I E. 

BY BELLI BUSK, 


Sitting in my quiet chamber, 
Breaming olden fancies o’er; 

Of the pleasant days departed, 

And dear friends I’ve loved ef yore 

Sec I. peering np before me, 

Such a swoetly witching face; 

Wide I ope my eyes with wonder, 

At its gentleness and grace. 

Soon I bear a sweet voice murmur, • 
“Sister Belle, I love yon so;” 

To my heart I clasp the darling— 
Cannot let the birdling go. 

Closer, closer still I clasp her. 

Lest, bird-like, her wings she try; 

And the world’s sad shadowy hours, 
Dim the lustre of )ier eye. 

Now a pair of lips, like cherries, 

Ripe and luscious, rich and rare, 

Pontingly are turning to me, 

Quick to meet an older pair. 

And the pouting lips, like cherries, 
•Dell td ino a tale of love; 

Not in words—His better language— 
Snited to my little dove. 

Vol. XLIX.—21 


Rounded arms, so white and dimpled, 

Close around my neck entwine; 

(I should sadly miss their clasping, 

Shouldat thou leave me, birdio mine.) 

But in love the birdling lingers; 

Can I always keep her bo? 
llarkl I hear, “God saves His angelsf 
Const thou koep her? No! Ah, nol" 

Ah! my sweet and pleasant fanciest 
One by ono they quickly fly, 

Like the sunbeams, when dork storm-clouds; 

Shadow o’er tbo Summer sky; 

For l find not here, my Ettle; 

And I mourn that it mast be; 

That my heart must wake from dreaming, 
To her grave’s reality. 

Yet there comes a peace in knowing; 

Though sweet Ettle here has ^own; 

There may be a blest reunion 
For us, near the “great White Throne.” 

In the bright and blest hereafter, 

Standing near the “jasper sea,” 

I shall find my own pet birdling. 

First to meet and welcome mo. 
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Dino-dono! ding-dong! rang the engine-bell, 
as the way-train dashed up to the platform at 
Brandon with its freight of bright-eyed girls, 
fretful babies, anxious matrons, young men in 
very white hats, and fathers of families taking 
Wall street into Berkshire, talking stocks in¬ 
cessantly. How the throng chatted and laughed, 
and lost each other as they poured out on to the 
platform! The world seemed so full of youth, 
and health, and prosperity. 

The through passengers left in possession of 
the car, proceeded to “settle themselves” by 
opening windows, putting down shades, chang¬ 
ing their seats, and generally doing all they 
could to make tho day more insufferably hot, 
as people invariably do. Not quite invariably, 
after all, for one figure never moved, never had 
moved since the train loft New York. A per¬ 
fect hand, beautifully gloved, a pink ear, and 
a glimpse of white throat, were all a thick veil 
allowed to be seen. She was leaning against 
the blind, listening languidly to the buzz of 
voices outside. “Good-by, Grey.” “I will go 
to papa.” 44 Mamma, where is Spider ?” 44 Three 
trunks and a bag.” 

Suddenly her attention was fixed by a voice 
just at her window, which said, *‘You remem¬ 
ber him; graduated first; buttons his coat up to 
his throat, and puts candles on his altar, and 
all that sort of high-church thing. Well, she’s 
going to spend the summer with him—very wise 
to give people time to forget that Saratoga busi¬ 
ness.” 

44 1 heard of it,” answered another voice. 
44 But I am not going to that part of the country; 
and I don’t think I should need your caution, if 
I were. I don’t care for those eclat women; 
why she is a perfect beacon; it’s only sanken 
rocks that are dangerous.” 

They passed on, talking of other things. The 
bustle went on inside and out of the car. The 
girlish figure never moved, but ear, throat, and 
averted cheek were crimson now, for it was 
herself they had been talking of. 

The Rev. Frederic Powell paced slowly up 
and down before his pretty parsonage, with 
heavy step and clouded brow; and he sighed 
heavily as he drew forth, for the fiftieth time, 
his mother’s last letter. It was a thoroughly 
feminine epistle, crossed and recrossed with an 
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all-important postscript. 41 As I wrote, my dear 
son, we sail the twentieth, and I feel that the 
charge of Laura would be too much for your- 
father’s health. Of course, I cannot allow her 
to go to watering-places wkh Matilda, so I 
have thought of such a charming arrangement. 
You have seen so little of each other of late, 
and a bachelor establishment must be so lonely, 
that 1 am sure sending dear Laura to you will 
be a mutual advantage.” 

The more he thought of it, the more hopeless 
it seemed. His orderly little establishment in¬ 
vaded by a spoiled belle, cut off from her accus¬ 
tomed excitements, and dependent on a village 
for amusement. The last time they had met 
they had clashed on every point. She bad de¬ 
rided his scruples and defied his authority. 
Rumors had reached him of some affair at Sara¬ 
toga, the year before, when people spoke harsh 
things of her thoughtlessness and heartlessness; 
but he had rarely seen her in the past four 
years. What would the parish say to her, or 
she to it? 

Luckily his dream of horrors was here ar¬ 
rested by the arrival of tho stage, that deposited 
half a dozen trunks, a trig maid, and a languid, 
lady-like looking girl. 

Nature is nature, after all!, In spite of her 
chagrin at her involuntary exile, and bis dis¬ 
may at the invasion of flounces and frivolity, 
the sister and brother met each other with a 
good deal of cordiality. 

The first hour went off to a miracle. She bad 
admired the little church from the right stand¬ 
point, had singled out his pet water-color at 
once, and eqjoyed his lunch. Mr. Powell went 
off to a vestry-meeting much relieved. , As for 
Laura, she had left New York full of indigna¬ 
tion and ennui; then came the mortification at 
Brandon; and with cooler thought, acquies¬ 
cence in the inevitable: so handing her keys to 
Julia, Bhe went placidly to sleep. 

Mrs. Powell would have been very much sur¬ 
prised if she could have looked in upon her 
44 charming arrangement,” and sfeen how well it 
really was working. 

To do Laura justice, she behaved wonder¬ 
fully well. If she was bored she never showed 
it. She seemed perfectly content, basking in 
the Bunshine whole days together, very much 
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like a little white kitten she had adopted, stag¬ 
nant, sleepy, and satisfied. She read theology, 
and every other book in the house; and when 
it rained, or occupation failed, she went to sleep 
over a French novel and a box of pralines. 

Powell felt some trepidation about the annual 
vestry-dinner before it took place, and much 
delight afterward. It was a great success. 
Julia proved a valuable addition to the par¬ 
sonage cuisine; and Laura took the elders 
by storm with the tact that was with her a 
talent Their wives and daughters were not 
quite so much impressed; they said she was 
“sweet,” but they warmed to something like 
enthusiasm over her clothes. Mrs. Jones, whose 
little boy ruined her freshest organdie with 
jam, without drawing forth more than a placid 
smile; and Mrs. Brown, to whose interminable 
stories she had listened with heroic endurance, 
declared her “a real beauty;” but the verdict 
of the others was, that she wasn’t half so hand¬ 
some as her brother, which w*as trye, and that 
she was a little white thing without any spirit, 
which was not true. 

Laura Powell was twenty-three; rather strik¬ 
ing, from the peculiar opaque white of her com¬ 
plexion, with dark, wavy hair, delicate, high¬ 
bred features, and a pair of large, soft, hazel 
eyes, shaded by heavy black lashes; a very 
pretty figure, and quite perfect hands and feet. 
Her great charm lay in her clear, musical, per¬ 
fectly managed voice. She never sang a note, 
but she had done more with her sweet, trained 
organ, than most amateurs do with their loudest 
bravura*. There was a passive, tranquil gen¬ 
tleness pervading aU her movements, that was 
very attractive in the dog-days. 

One day bonbons and French novels came to 
an end, and then Alexander sighed for fresh 
worlds to conquer. She kept Julia all the morn¬ 
ing dressing her hair in various ways, when she 
was startled from this important occupation by 
the click of the garden-gate; and looking out of 
the window, she saw her brother, followed by 
a gentlemanly, rather uninteresting youth, evi¬ 
dently a divinity student 

Ill-fated Edward Ransom! Your fate was 
settled from the hour that Miss Powell, cool 
and languid in white muslin and lilac ribbons, 
appeared at the' dinner-table. / 

He was a well-meaning young man; quite 
clever, and very conceited—rather amusingly 
so. He had come up for a course of theological 
Tending before he settled down to a parish. So 
he was always in and out of the parsonage; 
and Frederic, very grateful to Laura for good- 
naturedly relieving him and amusing his cleri¬ 


cal brother, never suspected any other attraction 
than his library. So the days passed on tran¬ 
quilly, and Mr. Ransom had become almost an 
inmate of the parsonage, when fate brought 
another actor on the scene. 

One morning, joining Ransom and Powell 
at the brook, Laura found a third fisherman, 
blonde and gentlemanly, with an easy air of 
society, that was very grateful to a woman 
banished from that atmosphere for the first 
time. She did not remember that he had said 
anything clever when they parted that evening, 
but be had used the commonplaces of society 
so gracefully that she did not feel the want. 
Frederic was delighted to renew his college inti¬ 
macy. So Major Carew and Laura became easy, 
noncommittal friends. Her pet cat, Minettc, 
purred on his knee, and Ransom was not even 
jealous!” 

One hot August morning, glancing up from 
the table in the library, Laura found Philip 
Carew leaning on the window-sill. 

“At last!” he said. “Here have I been, for 
twenty minutes, turning your vines into tobacco- 
plants, and drawing courage from your dark 
room and white wrapper, to face the glare and 
dust of my rooms.” 

“But for your segar you might have stood 
there all day. Will you come in?” 

“No, thank you. I wished to see Fred; and 
I have letters to write. I’ll come when they 
are finished, and he at home.” 

“I am writing myself; but Fred will be in 
soon; it will save you a hot walk to write your 
letters at his desk.” She pushed writing mate¬ 
rials across the table, and took up her pen. 

“A thousand thanks, most thoughtful of 
women,” he said, and swung himself over the 
window-sill. Miss Powell opened her eyes. 
Though not Tory powerful-looking, he seemed 
as light and strong as a leopard. The face was 
as noncommittal as the figure; the features were 
well-cut; the, eyes rather cold and observant, 
as blue eyes often arc; the mouth was almost 
hidden under a loug, heavy blonde mustache, 
and barbe (TAfrique; what beauty there was 
lay principally in the setting of the well-shaped 
head and slight throat. Not a very young face, 
Laura thought, as she glanced at him, after 
their pens had raced in silence for half an hour. 

Scratch! scratch! went the pens for ten 
minutes more: then both laughed as their eyes 
mot. 

Miss Powell carried the war into the enemies 
country. 

“Who are you writing to?” she said. 

“A man—and you?” 
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“A woman.” 

“How very correct and uninteresting.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that I am correct, and 
you uninteresting!” 

“The fault lies with me, then, certainly not 
with my subject.” 

She' crossed her white arms on tho table, 
bending forward with an imploring look in her 
dark eyes, and a sudden, syren-like softening < 
of her voice. 

“What are you writing about? Show it to 
me, please!” she said 

Carcw leaned back and examined her criti- ■ 
cally. “Please!” he mimicked. “No wonder 
poor Ransom.” Miss Powell took up her pen 
with a gesture of annoyance. “I won't be in¬ 
timidated or wheedled,” he went on. “Letter 
fer letter—is not that a fair exchange?” 

Her eyes met his quite frankly and inno¬ 
cently; but the color she could not control rose 
slowly but perceptibly. “Thank you! I don’t 
think I am much interested,” she answered;! 
then catching the major’s quiet, irritating smile, 
she, with much consistency, held out her hand 
for his letter. 

Laura’s eye glanced carelessly over a page ' 
of affairs and people of whom she knew nothing, ; 
till she reached metal more attractive. “Powell ; 
and I fish as eagerly as in old Brandon days,” 
the letter said; “but my chief amusement, the 
last month, has been to watch Miss Powell’s 
innocent recreation. What bunglers we men 
are! It really annoys me to see such a perfect 
77 use en scene so ruined by the jetin premiss ; not 
that the star is not fully equal to both roles. Such 
a tranquil, St. Cecelia face, and such a cool, ! 
calculating, worldly little machine as it covers! ! 
No wonder, poor boy! that he is bewildered! j 
She is quick-witted enough to know that a 
hobble-de-hoy will bo taken by those indolent, 
tired, woman-of-the-world manners, and is as 
unlike anything he ever saw before as possible. ; 
She really is charming, cultivated, and clever. ; 
Luckily, lookers-on see most of the game, and, 

as I said, at Brandon last spring-” here the 

letter stopped. m 

Major Carew, on his part, read, “One day 
goes and another comes, very much as when I 
last wrote. Fate has dropped down on us an 
old friend of Fred's, Major Carew, le votin '*— 
here followed a clever drawing—“as you see, ; 
he has the mustache and imperial of Nena ; 
Sahib; and, as you probably don’t see, he is 
otherwise a mild-looking gentleman of thirty- 
five, or there abouts, without any strongly- 
marked characteristics; never in extremes, 
always pleasant-tempered and well-bred—the ; 
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sort of man which, at thirty, a woman would 
wish she had married at twenty, but at twenty 
would never fall in love with.” 

Miss Powell and Philip Carew faced each 
other across the table. Before he could say a 
word, Laura rose, tore the sheet in fragments, 
and swept out of the room. Fred Powell coming 
in some time after, found Carew still staring at 
the door, his segar out, and a hard look about 
his mouth. 

“Almost tired of waiting for me?” asked 
Powell, rolling up a scrap of paper he found on 
the floor. “There, light your segar with that, 
and listen to this."” 

Carew settled himself to his segar and the 
last Blackwood, idly twisting and untwisting 
the taper. He was still playing with it when 
he went home an hour afterward; but he put 
it carefully in his pocket when he passed out. 

Miss Powell was, for once, fairly roused. 
The sneering tone of her unseen critic had cut 
too deeply to be easily forgiven. Hitherto her 
summer had brought out the best side of her 
nature, but at this taunt, all the darker side 
was in arms. For a strong nature, brought up 
in a manner whose foolishness wa^its only con¬ 
sistency, she was not a very bad result. With 
good impulses, st rong feelings, and considerable 
talent, she had found no vent for her surplus 
energies, save in one direction. Mrs. Powell 
first indulged her, and then resorted to a system 
of espoinage and admonition utterly intolerable 
to the girl. She had heard she was wicked so 
often, that she never disputed the fact; received 
reprimand and exhortation with unwearying 
sweetness and silence, only flirting more des¬ 
perately nnd more demurely—for her intense 
regard for conventionalities and proprieties only 
equaled her utter disregard of authority. She 
had, gusts of penitence, in which she blamed 
herself somewhat, and the age she lived in a 
great deal, and was temporarily better—and 
then followed sharp reactions, which left her 
permanently worse. She had made one attempt 
to “ ranger ” herself, and had mistaken security 
for strength, self-esteem for dignity. But one 
morning she found her “Guy Darrell”—a very 
ordinary individual, with a good deal of buck¬ 
ram and bombast, and had been a little bitter 
and cynical ever since. 

“ Minette! Minette! Why can’t you hit some¬ 
thing your oWn size?” 

Miss Powell and Mr. Ransom started and 
turned toward the gate, where Carew, with his 
back toward them, was gravely watching the 
kitten, her pihk bow twisted coquettishly under 
her ear, making little, graceful, spiteful data 
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at a large moth on the gravel-walk, picked her 
up, and came toward them. 

“You should teach her to strike for higher 
game, Miss Laura,’* he said, and he dropped 
the kitten in her arms, and nodded to Ransom. 
As he stepped over her pink dress to pass in, 
he laid a paper in her hand, whispering, “For¬ 
give me for doubting the frankness of your 
letter this morning; this proves its accuracy.” 

The paper was a singed, raggqtl strip. It 
was a part of Laura’s letter, which had fallen 
on the floor, and which her brother had rolled 
up for Carew to light a segar with. It said, 
“ I forgot to mention a Mr. Ransom, who is 
reading theology with my brother. I occa¬ 
sionally see him when he comes to Fred. He 
seems wrapped up in his boojes. Is he the Ran¬ 
som who is engaged to Mary Grey, that pretty 
albino ?” 

Carew was surprised to find Miss Powell 
sweet-voiced and gentle as ever at tea. “And I 
spoiled such a pretty tableau, too,” he thought, 
fairly puzzled. 

Things went on calmly for some time. If 
Laura was vexed with the major, she only 
showed it by singing a softer song to the poor 
divinity-student. Carew smoked and watched, 
and was finally rewarded by Ransom’s con¬ 
fidence. 

Sitting at her window, in the moonlight. Miss 
Powell became aware of Major Carew and his 
segar in the orchard beneath. 

“Where is Fred—at the vestry meeting? Well, 
Ransom’s in the study, and I have walked two 
miles, over wire fences and cucumber-frames to 
warn you!” 

“What of—your destructiveness, or Mr. Ran¬ 
som’s designs on the furniture?” 

“Miss Powell, you have played your hand 
well; but will the Rev. Fred approve the 
game?” 

Laura disappeared. Carew sat down on a 
hen-coop, and waited patiently. In a few 
seconds she stood beside him. “You don’t 
mean-” she began, hesitatingly. 

“Precisely,” he answered. “He wishes to 
see Fred before he speaks to you. Rather an 
inconvenient piece of propriety.” 

“Oh, Major Carew! what shall I do?” She 
clasped her hands. “I never meant-” 

“Do you know you put me in mind of my 
little nephew?” he said, meditatively, watching 
the blue rings from his segar. “He stoned a 
hot-house for hours; and when he finally broke 
a pane, was immensely surprised and shocked. 
No,” he added, almost sternly, “I don’t sup¬ 
pose you meant it, any more than you meant it, 


last season, at Sharon or Saratoga, New York 
or Newport. The question now is, to save your¬ 
self and the victim at once. Go and take him 
into the garden. I promise you shall not be 
interrupted. Upon my honor,” he added, more 
kindly, as she moved away a few steps, and 
then came slowly back. “1 believe his vanity 
will sutler more than his heart.” 

She went off quite meekly, The easy inso¬ 
lence of the whole thing never struck her till 
afterward. For fifteen minutes Carew watched; 
then he heard the gate snap, and Miss Powell 
came slowly back. 

“Is it over?” ho asked, throwing away the 
stump of his segar. 

“I am so sorry,” she said, earnestly, leaning 
on the trunk of the old pear-tree. 

“Lavender is very becoming,” Le said, after 
a pause, touching her sash. “A coup de grace 
from such an executioner must be like Clarence's 
butt of Malmsey.” 

“Please, don’t!” 

“Why not? Man was made to mourn!” he 
said, lightly. 

“You are very unkind!” and she turned a why 
with a sudden sob in her voice. 

Carew sprang up, quite ashamed of himself. 
She looked so pretty in her woe, and being 
wrought up to the proper point of sympathy, 
he did his best to comfort her. The voice was 
so pitiful, and the attitude so graceful, that 
it was only when he reached his own door, that 
the thought struck him, “How much of that 
was tears, and how much handkerchief?” 

It w r as a grave, rather ashamed face, Miss 
Powell met in the glass when she left the 
garden. While she was pensively staring at 
the reflection, thinking it over, a change passed 
over the mirrored face. A queer little, wicked 
light came into the hazel eyes, and hovered 
around the corners of her mouth. Just then 
the candle flared up and went out. Left in the 
dark, Miss Powell, being a young lady of the 
nineteenth century and not a heroine, went 
quietly to bed. 

Many were Frederic Powell’s suppositions 
and doubts at Ransom’s sudden departure, all 
skillfully parried by Major Carew, whose study 
seemed to be to shield Laura from annoyance. 

The bond of confidence was a strong one. He 
ceased tea zing her, and she infused more 
warmth into her manner. Miss Powell had not 
forgiven “sunken rocks”—and she did not mean 
Major Carew should forget it. She knew her 
adversary well. It was not often she played 
“carte eur table;” and it was only after sl>i had 
studied him carefully, that she took the role of 
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“ingenue.” She never manoeuvred her beau-5 
tiful eyes, or softened her flexible voice for his 
benefit; but she was everything that was easy j 
and natur&l, and a little bit pathetic. There j 
was much apparent frankness in the little j 
whipped syllabubs of confidence. She favored 
him with confidences which amounted to no¬ 
thing, but which were highly mysterious and 
bewildering. 

Carew was amused, flattered, and almost de¬ 
ceived—but not quite. “ She is a delicious little 
humbug, and it’s all very nice, you know; but 
it's not going to interfere with my meeting you 
next week,” he wrote to his companion at the 
Brandon depot. “That’s an idea,.” he thought, 
dropping his pen. “I’ll go and tell her I’m 
going away.” Was he getting afraid of himself? 

As Carew stepped out of his door, he was 
met and pounced upon by Mesdames Jones and 
Brown, with an appeal to his aid in a grand 
school picnic. His announcement of his depar¬ 
ture carried consternation to the two ladies, 
who had relied much on his good temper and 
energy. They hastened to Mrs. Grey’s, who 
was to help them; and here they met Miss 
Powell. 

As Miss Powell passed quietly up to her room, 
a puff of wind brought a familiar segar-scent 
from the study. Julia was summoned to assist 
at a recherche toilet. Well satisfied at the result, 
Miss Laura settled her scarlet cravat, and shook 
out her snowy draperies, scornfully repeating, 
“Going away, indeed!” 

As they drew round the little table, so gay 
with flowers and glass, Laura gave them a 
sketch of the threatened fete. Fred exclaimed, 

“And here is our best ally deserting us! Oh, 
Phil! you mustn't go!” 

Laura’s spoon was hovering over the jelly. 
Civrftw heard the dull click, saw her hand trern- 
bfc. 

“Allow me,” he said, taking it from her. As 
their hands met, she raised her lashes and gave 
him one look—such a look! half imploring, half 
s\artled. It thrilled through and through Carew. 
Even so the Trojan’s arrow found the vulner¬ 
able heel! 

Philip Carew drew a long breath as he 
reached his house. “At thirty-six, after all I 
have gone through, I must be case-hardened,” 
he said. He stood a moment looking up at the 
moon; then he added a postscript to his letter. 
“Don’t expect me, Harry. There is to be a 
great festival, and Fred really waxed pathetic 
over roy dereliction. My friend, there are 
mirages beautiful enough to follow, feeling 
them a delusion and a snare.” 


ROCKS.” 

For the next three weeks everybody was in a 
bustle of preparation. Never was there a more 
efficient aid than Major Carew. He was deep 
in every one’s confidence; managed the most un¬ 
manageable old ladies; unraveled Laura’s most 
inextricable difficulties; and barricaded the 
Rev. Frederic’s door, saving him from all re¬ 
ference. 

One morning he burst into the parsonage 
kitchen, wl^re Laura, who had caught the epi¬ 
demic, was surveying the preparations, with 
the news of his appointment as one of the mar¬ 
shals to conduct the children to the gTove. 
“But I am to come back with Miss Brown, and 
Fred, and you, in the Brown ark; think what 
a come down for a marshal!” 

“Be good enough to get off that dresser, and 
take off that napkin, and stop beating those 
eggs. If you will go and see Fred, I will send 
you in some lunch.” 

“No lunch for me, thank you. I have tasted 
Mrs. Jones’ pics, Mrs. Grey’s c&kes, and Miss 
Lelwyn’s custards already, besides pronouncing 
judgment on the deneon’s lemonade—and you 
scorn my assistance.” 

Laura was inexorable, and he retired to 
the study to fight his battles over again for 
Frederic’s amusement. 

Laura w-as beginning to feel that she had 
undertaken more than she meant. Ever since 
the night Carew had decided to stay, she had 
lost ground, borne on by his stronger nature. 
Under all the bonhomie and simplicity of his 
disposition, lay strong passions and an iron 
will. Laura was a bold and skillful engineer; 
but her engine was running away -with her: 
one effort and she would run it off the track. 

The picnic came off. By six o’clock the chil¬ 
dren bad lost all power of eating: and Laura 
glanced from her rapidly thinning table to the 
play-ground, where Powell’s kindly smile and 
ready sympathy had drawn most of the elders 
and babies around him; and where Carew’s 
blue badge was conspicuous, starting games 
and exploring parties. 

At last Carew managed to disengage himself, 
and came np. 

“Do look at Fred!” he said. “The Rev. 
Cream Cheese’s popularity was as nothing to 

his!” 

“Don’t speak that way; he is worth a dozen 
of both of us.” 

“You are quite right. You and I are of the 
world’s children. But though he is my ideal, 
you come closer to my sympathies.” 

“ Merci! what are you doing?” 

“What few philanthropists do, proving my 
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sympathy practically—cutting up cold chicken J 
for a very tired and rather bored young lady, j 
Now will you come and have yeur dinner under 
those trees?** 

Everything seemed taking care of itself; so 
Bhe followed him to a little clump of trees, 
through which the brook rippled over its 
brown bed with odd flecks of sunshine in it, 
for all the world like Laura’s eyes, as Carew 
told her. The shade, and silence, and cold 
chicken, were very grateful after the noise and 
glare of the afternoon. Philip fixed her a seat 
under the willow, arranged her dinner, and 
brought her water from the brook, and she 
enjoyed it all lazily and thoroughly. 

Neither had spoken for some time. Laura 
was listening dreamily, with half-shut eyes, 
to the murmuring brook and rustling leaves. 
Major Carew, leaning against a tree, watched 
her softened, languid face. “Laura!” 

She showed no surprise, just lifted her heavy 
lashes and looked at him gravely. The sun¬ 
shine was subdued now, but he thought the 
shadows softer still. In his face she read the 
confirmation of what she heard in his voice. 
Trained coquette as she was, Laura felt her 
breath come quick, and her pulse spring fast 
os she listened. When he was quite through, 
she raised her head, a hard smile on her lip, a 
bitter light in her eye; but she was very pale, 
and spoke with an effort. 

“This is hardly a case requiring much sym¬ 
pathy or regret, Major Carow. You will soon 
rejoice at having escaped a ‘woman of that 
eclatante sort.* The next time you select the 
Brandon depot to discuss a lady in, and the 
way-train passengers for audience, I hope you 
will mention that ‘sunken rocks* are not the 
only dangerous ones.** Then looking at her 
watch, she added with a quick change of tone, 
“It’s long past seven—don’t you think Fred 
must be longing for succor?** 

“I begin to see,” said Carew, slowly, after a 
long pause, “you have taught me a lesson I 
shall not easily forget. But don’t expect me 
to thank you, just yet, for destroying the rem¬ 
nant of belief in womanly faith and heart, that 
has survived a good deal, and been very dear 
to me lately. You arc quite right about Fred,” 
and raising his hat, ho moved quietly away 

The sun had gone down now, and the brook 


brawled sullen and lifeless through its fringe 
of willows. Miss Powell realized the truth of 
the aphorism, “Tjie next greatest misfortune 
to a great defeat, is a great victory!” 

Frederic was beginning to look a little tired, 
and hailed a deliverer in Carew, who carried 
off the boys for a game of “tag.” Laura, re¬ 
inforced by some of the elder girls, at the same 
time, created a diversion among the children. 
Nobody would have thought she had just re¬ 
fused Major Carew. Nobody would have thought 
he had just been refused. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before the party 
broke up, and the excited, the tired children 
were packed into the huge hay-carts and started 
for town. Then a caucus of managers was held, 
who pronounced it a great success. The frag¬ 
ments of the feast were gathered up, and after 
every one else had started, Miss Brown, the 
Powells, and Major Carew, deserted the scene 
of action. Miss Brown installed herself on the 
front seat, and Powell held the reins; so Carew 
put Laura in behind, and took his scat beside 
her. Miss Powell leaned back, pleading a head¬ 
ache, while Powell and Miss Brown laughed 
over the afternoon’s adventures. 

The road lay through a wood, the overarch¬ 
ing trees shutting out the moonlight. Carew 
could barely distinguish the motionless figure 
beside him. Her dress fell out on the wheel, 
and he bent down to rescue it. As he drew his 
hand back, something pattered down on it; it 
was not rain, for just then a glint of moonlight 
crept into the wagon. 

That little dress was a revelation to Philip 
Carew! Laura made a desperate effort to con¬ 
ceal her face in her hands, as he bent forward 
in the dim light; but they were fast in liis, and 
Carew saw the bright drops still sparkling on 
her dark lashes and burning checks. There 
was a ring of triumph in one laugh, that fol¬ 
lowed unconscious Miss Brown’s droll story. 

“Go in, Phil, and wait for me,” said Powell, 
when they reached the parsonage gate. “I 
won’t be long.” The carryall rattled off. 

“Shall I come in?” asked Carew. 

She gave him one look, half defiant, half 
tearful, and ran into the house. 

And Philip Carew, closing the little gate be¬ 
hind him, followed her up the walk, and through 
the porch into the moonlit porch. 


OUR PHILOSOPHY. 


For every ill beneath the ana 
Thero is some remedy—or none. 


If there be one, resolve to find it; 
If not—submit, and never mind it. 


/ 


I 
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They had loved each other as boy and girl— 
been engaged for several years; and in spite of 
the quiet opposition of friends, had kept their 
youth bright by the thought of the happiness 
which should one day crown her devotion, and 
his patience and energy, amid the struggles 
which beset a man trying to make a foothold 
in this hard old world. 

Then Cecil Raymond's ambitious and in¬ 
triguing mother took her away to Europe, and 
Lasley.Payne was left alone to fight the battle 
on toward wealth, distinction, and that most 
glorious Pentecost of his hopes, the winning of 
his wife. 

But by the time another year went by he 
was doubly alone, for the dream had fallen in 
ruins at his feet, and crushed his heart under; 
and the blasted hopes mocked him as bitterly 
as if they had been curses returned to the soul 
that sent them forth. 

No answer to his letters; not a word from 
Cecil; no clue to her movements beyond the 
vague rumor that she was about to sell her 
beauty for a coronet—a growing weakness with 
American girls. 

So it ended—he could do nothing more; he 
had tried every means, nothing was left him 
now but to preserve at least the dignity of man¬ 
hood, and let the world separate them, since 
she so willed it. 

I think he hated her for a time—hated her 
with that horrible bitterness which is only 
love misdirected. .He could understand how it 
had been—the world had conquered; that de¬ 
ceitful old mother had carried her point. He 
knew her thoroughly, and knew that; in spite 
of the blood on which she prided herself, she 
Would only have needed to have lived a century 
or two earlier, to have deliberately chosen 
for her child a golden infamy in preference to 
humble honesty. 

He hated the girl with fierce, hot love. He 
despised and made excuses for her, and cursed 
himself both ways for his folly—and then went 
on his course. 

Life will not stand still for people. There 
is no possibility, except in rare instances, of 
giving up existence to wretchedness. There 
is a great deal else to do. Men must live— 
the world must go on. There is eating, and 


drinking, and work, and every-day aims; and 
thoagh hearts may break, most people learn 
to live comfortably with the fragments. And 
I suppose they stop aching at last, except when 
some chance touch stirs up the old pain in a 
numbing way. 

So Lasley Payne lived and prospered in his 
profession, and made friends; and nobody knew 
what he - had lost under the waves; and it was 
not particularly romantic; and at last life would 
do very well—oh, very well! 

The second year after—almost three years, 
perhaps, I am never certain about dates—what 
we call fate, without ever thinking that it is 
absolute atheism thus to misname God’s pro¬ 
vidence, threw May Jordan in his way. 

Blithe May Jordan! Nobody ever thought of 
calling her anything but May; and she had not 
yet lived enough for any one to decide whether 
the pretty pet name, or the grave, clear-sighted 
Margaret, which she had been christened, was 
most in keeping with her character. 

It was a match which everybody approved— 
and he was attached to her. And how many of 
the marriages which have come under your 
observation have possessed any better founda¬ 
tion than that? 

I can tell you sincerely that bo did not think 
\ of her money. Indeed, there was no occasion, 

> for he had been successful, both as regarded 
| prosperity and reputation; but he was not a 

> man to have thought about it any way. He 
\ thought it odd enough that he Bhould dream of 
\ marrying her at all—her or any; he could not 

explain. She vested him with her pretty ways. 
Every time he heard her girlish laughter, it 
seemed to charm the mournful echoes in his 
soul. She. had such caressing, womanly habits. 
She was so delicate—such an atmosphere of 
ladyhood hung about her. 

He said to himself that she was not a woman 
of intellect. So much the better! She lived on 
the surface of life, and would rest contentedly 

I among the outer folds of his heart, without 
ever paining herself or him by straining after 
dark secrets. So much the better! She was 
not imaginative or morbid. She would be per¬ 
fectly content with what he had to give, and 
never dream that he had in him capabilities of 
being different; that, in spite of his gentleness 
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and affection, an impassable gulf swept between 
their souls. 

All this, with a man’s insolence of pride, he 
felt, without acknowledging it to himself. He 
decided upon her character according to his 
keen perceptions, and was satisfied that he had 
made no mistake. 

And she ? Why she was acoustomed to being 
petted, and treated like a child; his graYe, 
sweet way of doing it was the pleasantest of all. 
And the time when he spoke the words that 
bound them for life—the yolume-words that so 
seldom receive their full significance in our 
minds. 

He had not really thought to utter them—it 
might happen some time. But that pleasant 
spring-day which they were spending out of 
town; the delicious feeling of rest that came 
over him; the idea that here alone he could 
find repose. 

Then, too, only the night before that false 
woman had troubled his slumber. He would 

a 

not permit even that. This pure rose-bud should 
lie on his heart and guard it from all possibility 
of her intrusion. 

Yet he had not thought to speak, I say; the 
words were on his lips almost before he was 
conscious. Sitting there looking at her face 
shaded by the bands of soft hair; listening to 
her voice; feeling the past recede, the future 
stand aloof; the whole world offering nothing 
so pleasurable as that strange content—the more 
pleasurable, perhaps, because he knew how close 
outside of it watohed the old pain. 

“Will you stay with me always, May? Will 
you he my wife, and let your voice be my 
music? WiH you soothe me when the world 
galls, and life makes me bitter? Give me 
your hand, May 1 Do you love me, little May ?” 
And never knew how his selfishness filled up 
those holy words—his comfort—his repose! 
And could not even pity the wild tremor of 
maidenly hashfulness that shook her very soul, 
and cried again, impatiently, “Do you love 
me, May?” 

Could she answer! Die for Mm, yes—that 
is little! Live for him, .suffer for him—but 
utter a word then! And she was dose to 
his heart, and he felt hers beat; and it was 
a moment of restful pleasure to him and to 
her. The kiss on her lips was her life’s 
Eucharist. 

Then the bitterness and unrest swept back. 
Before the first hour was over he began to 
wonder and think. But it was best. Yes! he 
was more content. She was a child—would be 
always! Better so. 


“ Dear little May! My blossom, my spring- 
flower!” 

Three months of rapturous delight to May; 
three months of mingled emotions to Lasley 
Payne; then he grew impatient to end it, to 
have his destiny settled—and he hurried on 
the marriage. 

He meant to do right. He was certain that 
it was full and complete happiness for her. Ho 
could be content, and he was tender of her. He 
said that over and over again to his soul. She 
was like a rare flower to him—a very sunlight. 
She pleased taste and sense, and he never re¬ 
membered that it was a human soul he took in 
his keeping, do you understand? 

They had been married two weeks—he was 
so happy that he did not think at all; a season 
of complete rest, and May- 

Don’t call me sacrilegious; but I can write no 
word to express what it was to her, because 
there is no human one to answer; only the 
psalm tht^ bursts from the lips of our freed 
souls, when the higher life opens, could express 
what I wish to portray. 

Lasley had taken a little cottage by the sea. 
The solitude had been complete—the peace 
entire; and, oh! the golden radiance of the 
summer days, with the pearly beach, and the 
molten glory of the sea stretching out till it 
seemed to meet infinity! The wonder of the 
nights, when the moon rose suddenly, full-orbed, 
from out the waters, and beauty became an 
ocstacy of pain from the very weakness of our 
human senses. 

For the first time their retirement had been 
intruded upon—only visitors for a few hours. 
Lasley had gone into the house to write a letter, 
which he wished to send by one of the gentle¬ 
men whose* holiday was over, and who found 
himself obliged to accept the dusty city streets 
once more. 

Lasley’s letter was partly written. He sat in 
the shadowy room, idly holding his pen in his 
hand, and listening, absently, to the murmur of 
voiees that came up from the beach—May’s 
rippling laugh striking his ears with a pleasant 
sound. 

He was content; he had not thought at all. 
Surely the old life must be lost entirely—buried 
worlds out of sight; but he had not thought. 

His.servant came in with the parcel from the 
post-office. Absently as ever, Lasley Payne 
took up a letter, opened it, and began to read. 

This is not a romance; it is one of the real, 
terrible things that happen occasionally in this 
life—worse, ok! so much worse than death! 

That letter was from Cecil Raymond—wjjj^Ua 
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from the North of Europe. Her mother was 
dead. She had learned the truth at last, she 
wrote it to him. She had never changed— 
never married. Her mother had intercepted 
their letters, convinced her of his falsehood. 
She had sunk into silence, proud as his own. 

She wrote now to ask him to forgive her that 
she had ever doubted; to tell him, with all 
the abandonment of a proud, generous woman 
wishing to atone, that she loved him—loved 
him! She would wait there until her letter 
was answered. 

He read it all. Reflection left his mind— 
everything was forgotten. He only knew that 
Cecil called him, and he must go. He eprang 
to his feet as if to rush away at once. Again 
the sound of voices echoed up from the beach, 
and May's rippling laughter struck his ear 
once more. 

The whirl of insane thoughts seemed to con¬ 
sume years in passing through his brain. Any¬ 
thing appeared possible—suicide, murder! only 
to claim his stolen happiness—to avenge his 
murdered heart. 

They died; he saw what he had to do—the 
stern sense of right and justice came back. 

He wrote that letter in fragments; he wrote 
the simple truth—he was married—all was over. 

Leave him alone; say a prayer for him, if any 
experience can give you a perception of that 
hour. 

And then, without any respite, the ordinary 
tide of life rolled back; the guests were in the 
room; May was by his side, her hand on his 
arm, with a right to be there, not for once, but 
always—years and years, and nothing but to be 
silent and to bear; and then they tell us that 
death is the hardest thing to endure. 

When they were gone, and the paih left alone, 
May said, softly, “We are together again— 
together!” 

She spoke more gravely than her wont; and, 
oh! what a terrible significance the words had 
to him! 

Together! Tes, and for life; and no sign 
could be made. Even his dreams to bo watched, 
lest that name, written on the fragments of his 
heart, should escape his lips. 

8 he talked gayly for awhile, then said, ab¬ 
ruptly, “Ain’t you well, Lesley? You look 
pale.” 

“The heat—it often affects me so.” 

She made him lie down; she would read to 
him. tfirst she must bathe his forehead, and 
saturate his pillow with perfome. Once, in 
spite of himself, he made an involuntary move- 
rifent of impatience. She did not, appear to 


notice it, and while she sat reading, he thought 
to himself, though the whirl of agony went on 
all the same, how fortunate it was that she was - 
blind—a child. She would sit by his side 
during all coming time, and never dream of 
the gulf that lay between them. 

The days passed. Lasley Payne’s line of 
action was laid out; he would not vary essen¬ 
tially from it. He had the strength to go 
through with what he h&d undertaken. He 
believed, as most men would, that his deter¬ 
mination was grand and magnanimous. 

But I have my doubts. The older we grow 
the more plainly we kee, that, even for our own 
daily comfort, the entire truth is wisest. If 
Payne had opened his whole heart to her when 
he wooed her, at least he would have been re¬ 
lieved from the burden of an eternal some¬ 
thing to conceal. 

But be chose his way, and he trusted to his 
estimate of her character, and believed that he 
could make her happy, in spite of his own 
misery; and that she would rest tranquilly-his 
child-wife—his little May, as he was fond of 
calling her. 

The days passed; the ordinary routine of life 
went on; the intense heat lasted, so there was 
an excuse for Payne’s pallor and lassitude—and 
May’s cheerful voice was cheerful as ever; and 
Lasley knew that his secret would never be 
suspected, growing sometimes bitter in his 
thoughts because the blindness to which he 
trusted was so complete. 

I hold him worthy of all pity and sympathy. 

I think there must be something grand about 
a man who could bear as he did, and make no 
sign. But now I have done with his feelings; 
for I have but a brief space to tell my story, 
and it is the character of little May that I wish 
to make clear to you. 

I said she bad so tar gone through life on the 
surface; there had been nothing to rouse the 
real strength, if such there was. Happiness 
hod been so entire that she had never dreamed 
of the possibility of suffering. 

But from the first hour that Lasley Payne’s 
fresh suffering began, she knew it. The beau¬ 
tiful Eden where she had dwelt reeled into 
chaos, and she knelt amid the blacknesB pray¬ 
ing to God for help. 

This is the broken record that was written by 
her own hand. You will understand her nature 
by reading the voice of her heart—written at 
intervals, without date, only meant to be de¬ 
stroy ed-*—the one outlet, except prayer, to the 
anguish whteh tugged at the very springs of 
life. 
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“He calls me always little May, sweetly, 
with an undertone of pity in his voice that iB 
worse to bear than harshness would be. 

‘/Little May! A child—a poor, blind thing! 
A butterfly that he caught unwittingly; and 
out of the great tenderness of his nature will 
not crush, though the poor butterfly is a daily 
torture to his eyes, because it reminds him of 
some summer forever gone by. 

“How did I know this—why do I feel it? 
Can I tell ? But it is the truth. He pities me. 
He would die to shield me from a knowledge of 
it. But my husband’s heart is a world beyond 
my reach/ 

“My husband? Why, God help me! J am not 
even a wife in the sight of heaven. God’s word 
says heart joined to heart, soul cleaving to soul! 
And I must make no sign. I must let him press 
his lips to mine. I must let him believe that 
my whole being is content, and-* 

“I am trying to see clearly. If I were only 
wise and could form a doflnito plan; but I can 
pray; maybe our heavenly Pather will pity me 
all tl^e more for my weakness and helplessness. 

“How did it begin? I can hardly tell. It is 
just like trying to recall some terrible dream. 

I don’t know how I felt it, I don’t know what 
it is even now, this black trouble; but I have 
not my husband’s heart. I say he pities me; 
he is so good that he would love me a little, if 
he could. 

“Oh! what is it? Did I show so plainly that 
I loved him, that he married me out of his great 
generosity ? Oh! that can’t be—that thought is 
too bold and horrible! I was a child, but I was 
not unmaidenly. I thought he loved me—I 
never dreamed. Oh, my God! if even his pity 
is so tender, what would his love be?' 

“ The days get on. It is all clear to me—each 
one makes me see more plainly. Why I have 
grown to understand even the slightest gesture. 
Oh! I know, too, when the very sight of me is 
a pang; then I creep away. 

“He has loved some woman! Maybe I shall 
never know the story. If it’s right for me, God 
will set it before me; if it oould not help to 
guide me, better not to know. 

“Then why did he marry me? I can’t think 
about that. I only know that he is a good, 
grand man, and his motive must have been a 
right one. He might have made a mistake, 
but he meant all for the best. I am only a 
poor, weak, little creature; but I think God will 
show me how to act. I needed the trjal, or it 
would not have come near me. 

“If he was like many men, I could tell him 
what is in my mind. I oould free him; bat that i 


would only add to his wretchedness. If he 
thinks I suffer, or even have a gleam of the 
truth, Ke will suffer more. 

“Only one thing for me to do—I can do it. 
Not I, but our heavenly Father’s strength work¬ 
ing in me. 

“I must be his child-wife, his unthinking 
bird, content to sing when it can soothe him, 
never being conscious of a cloud on his face; 
not only content, but happy with whatever he 
can give. 

“So his life will not be utterly wrecked, he 
must cling to his profession; ho must make 
himself as many interests as ho needs away 
from me. There may be times when my blind¬ 
ness and lightness can cheer him. When the 
dark hour comes I must get away; even then I 
can pray for him. 

“I think to-night I understand a little more. 
Since he married me something has occurred 
to stir up the old life—for at first he was con¬ 
tent; if he had not been, I should not hate been 
so blessed. I can’t tell what. Perhaps he has 
learned that if he had waited; if ho had not 
caught his poor butterfly, ho might have had 
his happiness. 

“And I can’t even pray to die—that would be 
a sin; only to help him if it be possible—I pity 
him so. If I had not loved him, I might have 
daily hurt him in a thousand ways; but I knew 
by my own lore what he suffers, and I can 
guard against that. 

“ If only God gives me strength, and He will— 
He will, the years may come and go, and life 
shall pass for one, or both; and when we meet 
in eternity—oh! even there he cannot love 
me-” 

It was winter, and they wore settled in their 
own home; and success crowned Lesley’s pro¬ 
fessional labors, till the very hurry of life left 
him no % time for rest. 

When he came homo, there was the little May 
awaiting him, ready to sympathize with every 
mood; but the child still—all done, he knew, 
without thought—she was happy. Once she 
wrote; 

“We are to be very gay. He says I can help 
him socially—ah, I understand! Less chance 
for being left alone—less time for thought. Any 
way he pleases. If I can only soothe one hour, 
it is reward enough for my life’s work.” 

Before spring came there was something bit¬ 
terer yet. 

“Now he has his rooms in another part of 
the house; there are things I cannot soy even 
to myself—no words for them even in prayer. 

“I knew—I am a woman—I should lie to my 
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own soul, if I denied that I knew, sometimes, it j 
was madness to see me where that lost woman < 
ought to sit—in the very holy of holies of home 
to find the stranger. Oh! my God, help me! 

“How he snatched at the pretext, when I 
laughingly chided him one morning for having 
disturb&l me so late. Better he should have a 
room to himself w hile he was so busy, and must 
often write all night; and I said yes—and he has 
it. I made it so pretty; and when he sits there 
alone, I know the lost woman sits beside him. 

“Among the books of his poetry, which I laid 
on his table, are some always arranged in a 
peculiar way. I know that is the way she kept 
them on her table; perhaps those very books— 
and they once read them together! However 
busy he may be, since he has that room, he 
never comes home without a bunch of violets, 

i 

or some sort of white flower, which he puts in 
a little vase on that table. Sometimes they 
wither there—sometimes they are trampled 
under foot. So I knew she loved those blos¬ 
soms, and when he can dream he likes to sec 
them. When I find them torn and broken, I 
know the mad agony has burst all bounds for 
a season.” 

Cecil Raymond came home to reside with her 
relatives. Nobody had known of her engage¬ 
ment to Payne; no allusion could ever meet 
May’s ear. She came home a noble, proud, 
generous woman. No longer a girl, but still 
with the bloom of youth on her face, and all 
her powers of intellect brightened and de¬ 
veloped by those years of suffering. 

She knew that she must meet Payne—it was 
inevitable. She could bear it for a time—she 
would not think. 

He heard that she had come. May saw an¬ 
other change in him. She knew that fresh re¬ 
velations awaited her; but while they bore up 
with the sullenness of pride, she prayed. 

It was at a party, where May was lovely as a 
ray of sunshine, and there was nobody wise 
enough to read the changed language of her 
eyes, from whence the soul would look out. 
Somebody said to her, 

“Cecil Raymond was before your time, wasn’t 
she?” 

“I used often to see her when I was a child. 
I thought her so beautiful; why I haven’t heard 
her name in ages.” 

“She has been in Europe—there she is. How 
young she looks.” 

And May, who never forgot her childish 
enthusiasm, wanted to make her acquaintance 
over again, and she must needs do it in her 
qi^int, pretty way. 


She watched an opportunity when the proud, 
stately woman was not occupied, and she went 
up to her. 

“Spring has come back,” said she. “Aren’t- 
you glad to see her, Miss Cecil?” 

Cecil looked smilingly at the pretty vision, 
but wonderingly, too. 

“I can’t think who it is,” she said; “but, in¬ 
deed, it is a lovely spring.” 

“ Oh, Miss Cecil! And the summer at Lenox, 
and the daisy-chains, and you petted me so; 
and you said, if it was years after, when we 
met, I'd only have to say, * Spring has come 
back.’ ” 

“Little May Jordon!” cried Cecil, catching 
her hands; and her heart went back, with a 
bound, to the summer when they had met in 
the quiet of the country. Cecil, a young, im¬ 
pulsive girl; and May, a lovely child, who had 
returned her affection with a positive worship; 
and since then they had not met, and Cecil had 
forgotten her; and May had, perhaps, not men¬ 
tioned her name for years, so many memories 
were holy to her. 

“I am very, very glad to seo you,” continued 
Cecil; “you are 60 much what you used to be— 
you mako me a girl again. This is worth com¬ 
ing home for.” 

For a few moments they talked only of that 
old summer, and recalled the walks; and May 
told her how she had thought her the most 
wonderful creature in the world; and even in 
that first moment remembered how sweet it 
would bo in her loneliness to have such a friend. 

“And where do you live?” cried Cecil. “Tell 
me all about yourself; you aro not married?” 

Just then May saw her husband approaching 
She made him a signal—there was no help. On 
he came, and her own lips spoke the words, 

“Cecil, this is my husband. Lasley, I want 
you to thank Miss Raymond for having been 
so good to me when I was a troublesome child.” 

Nothing happened—there never is a climax 
in real life. They shook hands—they spoke. 
Cecil Raymond said, 

“ Mr. Payne is &n old acquaintance, too.” 

And thus they met who had parted betrothed 
lovers! Cecil Raymond was always pale; Las¬ 
ley Payne was one. of those persons who only 
grow more quiet in moments of terrible mental 
agitation. 

No pause made May, 

“ I am so glad; this is better than all! Mayn't 
I call you Miss Ceoil, just as I used? You may 
think me a child yet—Lasley does.” 

| And more words from Miss Raymond, and a 
1 little contraction of the muscles about Laslqy’s 
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mouth, that he meant for a smile; then some¬ 
body rushed up to claim May for a waltz. 

“Stay here and talk’,” said she. “I’ll come 
back; and tho last they saw of her was the 
shilling face as she Abated away. 

“Always a child,” broke involuntarily from 
Payne’s lips. 

“And the sweetest, purest one ever placed in 
a man’s hands,” Cecil Raymond said. 

“I know it,” he answered. 

That was all. They stood and talked as two 
ordinary acquaintances would have done; and 
when other men came up Payne made way, as 
was proper; and Buch were to be their meetings 
hereafter. 

When the waltz was over May found Lasley. 

“You are tired,” she said. “ Well, so am I— 
let’s go home.” 

“Very willingly. You’re a good little May.” 

“But oh. Miss Raymond! I mustn’t rush off 
so after being so glad to see her. Will you 
come?” 

“Oh! there’s a crowd of men——” 

“Shan’t I go?” 

“Oh, yes! I’ll wait.” 

May went up and said good-night, and offered 
to visit her; and they went home—little May, 
the child still. And alone in her room that 
night she prayed. 

“Our Father in heaven, I beseech Thee, hate 
mercy upon us according to our several neces¬ 
sities. I beseech Thee to help and strengthen 
my husband in his great sorrow. I beseech 
Thee to remember Cecil, and so to fill her with j 
faith in Thee that no farther discipline may be j 
necessary for her. I cannot ask to boar their 
burdens, because that would be contrary to j 
Thy will. I cannot ask Thee for death, be- j 
cause it is in Thy wisdom that I am here—only 
to bless and strengthen them; to make their ] 
trials a harvest of exceeding great reward: to 
guard and guide them always; to be about 
their steps, sleeping and waking, and to give 
them the great treasure of Thy peace. Amen!” \ 

This was May’s prayer—for she knew that< 
her husband’s lost love was Cecil Raymond. j 

The season glittered to its close. May was j 
just the same, only less strong—but nobody < 
knew that. Lasley was on the full tide of sue- | 
cess, and each wave that bore him higher was < 
bitterer to the taste; and always he kept to j 
May the same gentle demeanor, and was glad j 
that she was a child, and marveled a little at J 
his own fortitude. j 

Cecil Raymond published her'bsok, and was ] 
the avowed author of two anonymous ones that 
had made a great sensation; and people courted I 


her, and even the London Atheneum vowed her 
a genius; and in her solitude she trampled upon 
the critiques her friends showed her, with such 
pride, and rebelled in the face of heaven till 
she wondered why the worst curses of beauty 
and genius rbust be added to her misery. 

When summer came, May longed in her heart 
for the sea once more, but she would not speak 
lest it should be painful to Lasley; but he wished 
it, too. He took her there to die. Without much 
warning—with no pain or suffering, she was 
passing rapidly away; not dying of a broken 
heart, she had never been rebellious enough 
for that—going because her work was done. 

It was only a brief space before that Lasley 
learned the truth. Ho did suffer; he wonfd 
have given all his success, his ambitions to have 
kept her alive. There was not one thought in 
his mind of the possible future yet in store; 
but amid all his sorrow, he still had tho feeling, 
“I have kept her from all trouble. Sho has 
been happy—perfectly happy.” And he be- 
Heved that he had done a good work; he had 
acted kindly and welL But when we poor 
human creatures trust only to our own wisdom, 
we are very blind. 

To the last she was the same, radiant with a 
new childlike beauty—tho beauty of tho children 
of God. It was not like dying; sometimes her 
face was so glorious that those who watched 
felt a thrill of awe, as if the angel-halo were 
made visible to their eyes. Once in her sleep 
she sang, in a voice that was like an angel’s, a 
melody no mortal musician had ever composed, 
and uttered words in a language incomprehen¬ 
sible to mortal ears, only so sweet and grand 
that they knelt in silence about the bed; for 
they knew that the seraphs were teaching her 
their hymns of praise. 

I have not drawn on.my imagination for 
these details of her last hours. I have related 
a simple fact, a very solemn one to me. 

And on a radiant morning she went forth, 
her last look fastened upon Lasley’s face, her 
last words, 

“I am going home.” 

Lasley Payne went away at once; the cottage 
was sold; the house in town shut up. For two 
years he did not meet Cecil Raymond. 

He married her then. He was right te do 
so. He hod tried to do for the best; he had a 
right to grasp happiness when it came within 
his reach. 

And they were happy—a noble pair, nobly 
mated. They had not target ten May; they 
talked of her' often; their, voices softened, ar.d 
the tears came into their e^erf. Tho loveliest, 
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purest child; but so completely a child, that 
ercn before her translation the angels could 
visit her. No being who had really lived and 
suffered could ever have been purified enough 
for such a grace. 

Lasley in his grief had never looked at her 
possessions; it was necessary now. There was 
a gift for every friend; for Cecil Raymond 
there was the black oak cabinet, where Bhe 
kept her treasures—priceless from its age and 
carving. 

To the last she had never given way; every 
line she had written in her anguish had been 
destroyed, as she believed; but it pleased a 
higher wisdom than ours that some of those 
records should be left, to teach those two a 
lesson all the pride of intellect had never 
taught. , 


Cecil was taking out the drawers one day, 
when a roll of paper fell to the floor; it had 
lain under the drawer where it had been acci¬ 
dentally pushed. 

She read May's journal—she read it to 
Lasley; and before they had finished it they 
were reading it on their knees, such an awe 
and penitence came over them they could do 
nothing else. 

They learned the whole truth from those 
fragments. They learned that this child whom 
they had pitied, and honored themselves for 
regretting, had lived a grander life than any 
warrior that ever wore immortal laurels—a 
grander life than ever the greatest child of 
genius lived, and “then was not, for God took 
her." . 

And May’s earthly work was done. 


MY BOYHOOD'S LOVE. 

BY MBS. J. 8. 0BI88T. 


My boyhood's love! I see her still, 

All radiant in her girlhood’s prime; 

And fool once more my pulses thrill 
With joy, as in the olden time. 

Again I walk the village street, 

The lights upon the lamp-post shine; 

I hear tho coming of her feet. 

And soon her arm is linked in mine. 

Her hand I for a moment press, 

As o’er tho flags we slowly glide; 

And then one lingering caress— 

She’s promised to become my bride. 

*Tis strange these scenes can seem so new, 
So long she’s slumbered with the dead; 

But time soems brief as I rovlow. 

The moments which so sweetly sped. 


She passed away, my boyhood’s pride, 

With youth’s bright sunlight on her brow; 

It seems but yesterday she died, 

Though wide the space ’twixt then and now. 

Perched on tho pinnnelo of age, 

I look back through the misty years. 

And read her life's half-written pago— 

The blank I fill up with my tears. 

For me these years have wrought decay; 

Just look at these poor, shrunken hands! 

These once brown locks are turned to gray— 
Spent nearly are life’s flowing sands. 

But though Tm ripening for the tomb. 

With nndimmed faith I look above; 

For there, in all her youthful bloom, 
Resplendent waits my boyhood’s love. 


SUBMISSION. 


BY N. F. OABTSB. 


Submission to our doily lot 
Wo sadly need; 

Full freedom from tho restless thonght 
We so much heed. 

A thousand precious blessings fill 
Our waiting cup; 

With thankless hoart and chafing will 
Wo drink them upl 

We see, perchance, a richer land 
In corn and wine; 

And with enough, and more, in hand, 
We still repine. 

We see another rich in gold, 

And wish it ours; 


Whea Qod’s own wealth the days unfold, 
In friends and flowers. 

We see, we wish, we wonder, still 
It flics our call; 

Forgetfbl of our Father’s will, 

Who meteth all. 

He knoweth ever what is best 
To give His own; 

And bo it love, or food, or rest, 

That conies alone. 

Why, then, but satisfied ia port, 

So richly blest? 

The glad, contented, trusting heart, 

Has God its guest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb orphan brothers sat together tinder the 
shadow of a garden wall, talking with earnest 
energy, as if their young liyes were m the sub¬ 
ject under discussion. A tender sadness lay on 
their faces; tears now and then broke through 
their words; and more than once their small 
hands clasped lovingly, as if companionship 
gave sweetness even to grief. A carriage drove 
by as they talked, scattering drops of mnd on 
the sleeve of Joseph’s jacket. Robert brushed 
it off with great care, and patted the child on 
his shoulder in finishing. 

“Now you see how it is, Joe, you and I are 
the men of the family. Grandma is splendid at 
mending and darning, and making things go a 
long way; but she can’t earn money. So it all 
comes on sister Anna. Isn’t she a beautiful 
darling? Wasn’t she stupendous that night in 
the turban and red velvet jacket?” 

“She’s always good and handsome,” said 
Joseph, with touching simplicity; “but I like 
her best in that brown dress and the straw 
bonnet. She didn’t quite seem like our sister 
in the other things.” 

“But she outshone every one of them, 
Joseph.” 

“Yes, I know; but yet she wasn’t eiactly 
like our sister Anna.” 

“I was proud of her. It did me good to walk 
by her side. I tell you, Joseph, Anna was born 
for a lady.” 

“So was grandma. She t> a lady.” 

“She’s a dear, old blessed grandma, she is!” 
cried Robert. “If it hadn’t been for her my 
heart would have burst. It was wonderful how 
she quieted us all down. I wdnder if the angels 
are more still and sweet than she is? Oh, 
Joseph l it isn’t many soldiert’ children that 
have a woman like that to comfort them when 
bad news comes; but we came out here all 
alone to have a sort of private convention 
about things in general. As I was saving, 
Anna is too pretty for a working-girl; men 
turn round and look at her in the street when 
she goes out. I’ve seen it, and it made me so 
mad that I’ve longed to knock them down. 


Once I did stamp on a big fellow’s boots, and 
it did me good to hear him cry out, 4 Oh!’ He 
never knew why it was done; hut I knew, and 
his Oh! made me dance with joy on the pave¬ 
ment. What business have strangers to be 
looking at her?” 

“She doesn’t mind ’em—she doesn’t know it 
herself,” said Joseph, lifting his soft eyes ap¬ 
pealingly, as if some one had been blaming 
him. “She never looks up, nor seems to no¬ 
tice.” 

“ I know that. Of course, she doesn’t. I’m 
not saying she does; but she’s very, very pretty, 
Joseph—too pretty for a poor man’s child; and 
now that she’s only a poor soldier’s orphan, 
who will take care of her, if we don’t?” 

“But I am so small, I shouldn’t even dare to 
stamp on a big fellow’s boots. It isn’t her fault 
if Bhe’s so pretty, you know, Robert. I dare 
say she’d help it if she could.” 

“This isn’t exactly an idea of mine,” an¬ 
swered Robert. “I never should have had the 
sense to think of it, but I heard father grieve 
about Anna being so handsome before he went 
away to that glorious death of his! It troubled 
him then—and it troubles me now.” 

“ Still I like to see her so pretty,” said Joseph, 
smiling, 44 it makes my heart swell here.” 

Joseph put one hand on his breast, and sighed, 
as sensitive people will, over a remembrance of 
beauty in anything. 

“Well, brother, it is natural. I love grandma 
for her beauty, too.* Other people, I dare say, 
think her a little, old woman; but I know there 
is something more than that, just as I feel when 
a rose is near by its scent. How lovely she 
looked that night when we knelt around her! 
Anna is pretty—but grandma looks so good. 
Her beauty seems to have turned to light, which 
shines from her eyes and makes her old mouth 
so lovely. I can’t just say what I mean, Joseph, 
but there is something about grandma that is 
Bweeter than beauty.”. 

' Joseph had lifted his young face to that of 
his more ardent brother, with a look of tender 
interest in all that he was saying that seemed 
beyond his years. 

855 
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“Yes,” he said, with a sigh, “I feel that; 
when grandma looks at me. Besides, she never ; 
harts one. Her hand is so soft and light, it; 
seems like a bird’s wing brushing you.* Then : 
she steps so softly. Dear, old grandma!” 

The boys looked into each others faces, and 
saw dimly through unbidden tears, of whiah 
the elder was instantly ashamed. 

“Why, Joseph, this is children’s play. We 
oame here to talk like men, not whimper like 
babies. Wipe up—wipe up! that’s a brave little 
fellow, and let us go to business at once.” 

“Well, I’m ready,” answered Joseph, wiping 
his eyes. “What shall we say next?” 

“Joseph, these two lovely women—for they 
are lovely, wc both agree on that—have got to 
live. All hopes from our brave father is dead 
and gone.” 

“I know it! Oh! I know it!” 

“Don't cry, Joseph—that is, if you can pos¬ 
sibly help it; but listen. You and I must sup¬ 
port the family.” 

“You and I? Oh, Robert! think what a little 
shaver I am!” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that over and over 
again; but in this world there is something 
that every one can do. Think how soon little 
chickens begin to scratch up worms for them¬ 
selves.” 

“Yes, Robert; but then the worms are about, 
and they know where to find ’em.” 

“So is money about, and we must learn how 
to find it.” 

“ But what can I do ? Studying double lessons 
won’t bring money, or I’d get them every night 
•f my life.” 

“No,” said Robert; “we can have no more 
school.” 

“No more school?”^ 

“Both of us must go to work in earnest.” 

“I will £e in earnest—but how?'’ 

“Joseph Burns, I’m going to make a news¬ 
boy of you.” 

“A newsboy of me?” 

Joseph was absolutely frightened, his eyes 
grew large, his lips trembled. “Of me?” 

“Yes, little brother. It must be a splendid 
business. I saw one of those chaps with a whole 
jacket full of money; besides, it’s a healthy 
occupation, and leads into a literary way of 
lifo.” 

“I—I would try it, Robert, if I only knew 
how to begin,” faltered the gentle child, ifith 
tears in his c\yes. ( , 

“Begin! Why you’d learn in no time.” 

“Would I?” 

“Of course; why not?—and bring home your 


fifty cents a day, clear profit, in less than bo 
time.” 

“I—I’ll try, of course. I’ll do my best.” 

“Why, how you shake! Do keep that poor 
little mouth stUL Nobody’s going to hurt you, 
Joseph, dear.” 

“ But—but have I got voioe enough ?” 

“Voice! You little trooper, I should think 
you had. Can’t you yell, oh! no?” 

Joseph laughed through his tears. 

“I’d like to do it.” 

“Well, that’s settled. As for the schooling. 
Grandma is a. lady, and could teach, if they 
ever let old ladies do that. Why, she’s grand 
in figures, and writes beautifully. You Bhall 
study with her night and morning—so will I. 
Work shall not cheat us out of our education, 
you know.” 

Joseph began to brighten up considerably 
after this suggestion. He had his dreams, poor 
boy, and loved books with a passionate longing. 
The very idea that hoys sold a species of litera¬ 
ture went far to reconcile him with their noisy 
pursuit 

“Yes,” he said, cheerfully, “that would be 
almost like school.” 

“Besides all that,” persisted Robert, “a boy 
that has learned to read and write, who can 
cipher a little, and bo on, must bo a poor crea¬ 
ture if he can’t teach himself—reading and 
spelling is the key which unlocks everything 
else.” 

“ Besides, I can read the newspapers at odd 
times,” said Joseph. 

“Certainly you can. But I tell you what, 
Joe, if there comes news of a battle, and any 
poor* boy looks at you longingly, hand out a 
paper for nothing. I know what it is—I know 
what it is.” 

“ I’d do that—you know I would. But, Robert, 
I wish you were going along. How we would 
make the streets ring.” 

“I’m thinking of something else, Joseph. If 
that fails, perhaps I shall take the lead with 
you.” 

“What are you thinking of, brother?” 

“You know that old man, Joseph?” 

“ Yes, I know—how can you and I ever for¬ 
get him?” answered Joseph, glancing proudly 
down at his new clothes. 

“I mean to offer myself at his plaoe of buai- 
ness as an errand-boy, or something like that. 
I think he rather liked ns, Joseph.” 

“Yes, he did; I’m sure of that.” 

“Well, I shall only ask for work.” 

“So I would, Robert; and I’ll come down 
every day with the papers, yon know.” 
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“That’ll be jolly. Hark! there comes a fellow 
along. What a voice he has! Splendid business 
for the lungs. I’ll make a man of you, Joe.” 

The newsboy came up the side-walk, calling 
out his papers, and looking lazily from window 
to window. He had nothing very special that 
day, and was taking the world easy, scorning 
to lay out all his powers for less than a battle 
of fifty thousatid strong. He came opposite the 
two boys, who were watching him so earnestly, 
and, thinking that they might be in want of a 
paper, crossed over to where they sat. 

“Want a paper—morning Ledger?” 

“No, no! we were only talking about papers; 
lot in the least wishing to buy them,” said 
Joseph, blushing crimson. 

“Oh! that’s all,” said the boy, settling the 
bundle of papers under his arm, and resting 
one shoulder against the wall. “Seen you 
afore, haven’t I, my jolly rover? Wanted me 
to sell you a paper for half price one'night? 
I remember them eyes of yourn. Jerusalem, 
didn’t they look wild!” 

“I—I was so anxious, so- 

“Don’t talk about it. I feel the blood biling 
into my face only with the thought. I never 
was so mean before, and don’t expect to be 
agin. Will you take half a dozen Ledgers now, 
and make up? I went back to give you one. 
You won’t believe me, but I did—you’d gone, 
though. Didn’t get a wink of sleep that night, 
I felt so mean. 4 What if his father was in that 
battle?* says I to myself. 4 What if he wanted 
to look over the Kst, and hadn’t got another 
topper? Y r ou’re a beast,’ said I to myBelf; 4 a 
brute beast of the meanest kind! A generous 
Newfoundland dog, now, would a given that boy 
the paper without a cent; but you—oh! get 
away, a kennel is too good for you!’ That was 
the way I pitched into myself all night long; 
but I got over it. Business was good, and it 
drove sich idees out of my head. But the sight 
of you here, huddled agin the wall, like two 
rabbits in a box, riled me up agin myself again. 
If you don’t want the paper, suppose ure go 
round the corner and pitch into a pile of oysters. 
Sales are slack, and a feller may as well enjoy 
himself, besides, I shall feel amost friendly 
with myself again if you’ll let me treat once. 
Precious nice mince-pies to be had if oysters 
don’t suit that little shaver, and sich peanuts.” 

Robert got up and took Joseph by the hand. 
“Yes, we will go,” he said. 44 My brother, here, 
is thinking of the literary business for himself; 
and I’d like to talk with some one who under¬ 
stands it.” 

“The what?” asked the newsboy, opening 
Yol. XLIX.—22 


his mouth in vague astonishment. 44 What busi¬ 
ness did you say he was thinking of?” 

4T Selling newspapers.” 

“That delicate little trooper, with eyes like a 
girl’s, and lips that tremble if you look at him. 
He’d never do!—never!” 

“But he is strong; runs like a deer, and 
shouts like anything,” said Robert. 

The newsboy faced Joseph squarely, and 
examined him with keen attention. 

“Handsome as a picture,” he muttered; 
“and looks as if he could run. Just give a 
holler, my boy; I want to know how far a gentle¬ 
man could hear you if ho was shut up and shav¬ 
ing himself for church on Sunday morning.” 

Joseph stood up, half frightened to death, 
and gave out a dismal cry, while his face turned 
from crimson to white in the attempt. 

‘‘Don’t bo afraid, we ain’t a college faculty, 
we aint ! There’s voice enough in the little 
codger’s chest, if he wasn’t too scared to let it 
out. Now let’s see your fist clenched—savagely, 
remember.” 

Joseph clenched his right hand into as formid¬ 
able a fist as he could make of the delicate ma¬ 
terial, and held it out. 

44 Whew!” exclaimed the newsboy, with a 
comical glance at the tiny fist. “Wouldn’t 
knock down a canary bird; but mine will—so 
what’s the use talking.” 

44 It’s small, but I’m strong,” Joseph burst 
forth. 44 Ask Robert if I haven’t pummeled 
him splendidly. If anybody was to hurt him, 
now, wouldn’t I fight!” 

44 It ain’t to be expected that you could do a 
great deal among the boys; but they’re gener¬ 
ous, as a common thing, and only pitch into 
fellers that can pitch back; besides, I’m on 
hand, and they know me.” 

“And you’d be kind to him?” said Robert. 
“He’s all the brother I’ve got; and you see 
what a tender, nice little fellow he is. We’ve 
got a sister and a grandmother to support, and 
we mean to do it, Joe and I do. Don’t we, Joe?” 

Joseph lifted his flushed face and sparkling 
eyeB to the tall newsboy. 

“Yes, we mean to do it, and we will,” he 
said, with gentle firmness. 

The tall boy threw up his bundle of papers, 
and caught it again as it whirled downward, in 
evidence of his warm approvoL 

“That’s the time o’ day! Here’s the right 
sort of stuff done up in little parcels,” he shouted. 
“Nowlook here, you feller,” he added, turning 
to Robert, 44 I’ll enter into a sort of partnership 
with you, and we’ll join hands on it at once. 
I'll take this little chap under my wing, and 
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set him a going in the business. How much 
money can you put in ?” 

"Three dollars,” answered Robert. 

"That isn’t a stunning capital; but then I 
began and set myself up on fifty cents—but that 
was in specie times. What I was going to say 
is this, I’ll stand by this little feller tooth and 
nail. I’ll take him down to the press-rooms 
myself and get his stock put up; and if any of 
the old stagers attempt to hustle him, or sich 
like, because he wears bright buttons, and looks 
like a gentleman’s son, let ’em try it, that’s all. 
They’ve felt the weight of these mud-grapplers 
afore this, and know how much there is in ’em. 
Why, I’ve been in the business three years; but 
these extra times is a wearing me out, r„nd my 
run grows longer and broader every day. He 
shall have a part of it—all the fancy work. 
Why them eyes, looking up to the windows 
where ladies sit in their muslin dresses and 
ribbons in the afternoon, would set ’em to 
beckoning you up the steps like fifty. They 
don’t take to tall fellers like me, as women 
ought to. Yes, yes! I’ll give you the fancy 
work, and no mistake. My 1 what purty girls 
I've seen looking out of the parlor doors when 
some gentleman has beckoned me into the hall. 
Molly! they’d let you go right in—shouldn’t 
wonder a bit!” 

"I—I should rather not,” said Joseph, shrink¬ 
ing modestly from this magnificent idea. "Ex¬ 
cepting grandma and Anna, I don’t know much 
about ladies.” 

"Live and learn! Live and learn! I only 
wish them eyes and that face belonged to me, 
wouldn’t I make 'em bring in the coppers and 
flve-cent greenbacks. But then yqu are a little 
fellow, and don’t know the value of such things.” 

"I only want to earn money for them,” said 
Joseph. "I’m little, and don’t know a great 
deal; but if you will be kind enough to let me 
run with you a day or so, then, perhaps, I 
might learn.” 

"And what are you going into?” asked the 
newsboy, addressing Robert. 

"I—I was thinking of going into the mercan¬ 
tile way,” answered Robert, blushing crimson; 
“an errand-boy, or something of that sort.” 

"Know how to read?” 

"Oh, yes!” 

"Pine print, and all?” 

"Yes, all kinds of print.” 

"You don’t say so. Next thing you’ll be 
telling me that you can write.” 

"Write? Of course I can! Don’t I look old 
enough?” 

"Old enough? Why I’m twice your tlie,” 
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"And can’t write?” inquired Robort. 

"Not a pot-hook; tried once, but broke down 
on the z’s—couldn’t curl ’em up to save my lifer; 
but I can count apd read headings—and that’s 
enough for the business. But you’re bound to 
be a gentleman, anybody can see that; sich an 
edecation isn’t to be flung away on the street. 
What if I know the place that would suit you?” 

"No, you don’t say that?” cried Robert! 
beaming with hope. 

"But I do, though. Gould & Co. wants a 
boy. I’ve got acquainted with the old gentle¬ 
man within the last few days. He buys lots of 
papers, every extra. Anxious about somebody, 
I reckon. The other day he came after me 
full chisel, with his hat off, and the wind 
whistling through his gray hair like sixty. 
The way he snatched at my papers and pitched 
a dollar bill into my hand, was exciting. 
Wouldn’t stop for the change—a thing I never 
knew of him in my whole life—but hurried 
back, and shut the door of his great, dark 
house with a bang.” 

"Poor man!” said Robert, mournfully; "per¬ 
haps he had a son, or seme one, in the army, 
that he loved.” 

"Just as likely as not,” continued the news¬ 
boy, "for, as I was going round the block a 
second time, he came out of his house, looking 
as white as a ghost. I saw his face plain by the 
street lamp; and he went off almost upon a run, 
like a crazy man. Something had struck him 
right on the heart* I’m sure ef that. But come 
along, if you have a mind to try your luok with 
the old feller. I’ll trust this little shaver with 
my papers till we come back.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

Little Joseph received the bundle of news¬ 
papers offered to him, flushing crimson under 
the trust—and the two lads went off together. 

"Dsn’t go off the block,” said the newsboy, 
looking over his shoulder. "Walk up 
down, and who knows but a little business 
may drop in.” 

Joseph nodded, smiled, and settled the bun o 
of papers under his arm; at which the boy g* ve 
an encouraging flourish of the hand, and 10 
appeared around the comer; while Robe 
paused a moment, and sent more than 0 
anxious glance back upon his brother. 

Joseph waited till they were both out 0^ 
sight, then gathered up his courage, and beg ^ 
marching up and down the side-walk wi 
bold step, but stopped still, and turned b 18 
away in dread If any one appro* 0 ^ 
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Once or twioe he attempted to cry out, but that 
was wusn no one was within hearing. Even 
than dote voice fell back in his throat, and he 
looked arounuoalf frightened to death, terrified 
lest some customer should come upon him 
suddenly. 

“Oh, dear? I shall never do itl There is 
no use in trying!” ho muttered disconsolately. 
“If it was only play, now, wnat a shout I could 
give. Goodness! thereoomese.man! ^grand¬ 
mother was only here, ± do believe I should 
hide behind her dress. But there isn’t a place, 
and he comes on so fast. Dear me!” 

The man was, indeed, walking fast, and 
seemed a good deal excited. Joseph made a 
brave attempt at boldness, and marched toward 
him, blushing at his own audaoity. 

“Ledger! Despatch!” 

The words brokafrom his lips in a frightened 
cry; he trembled all over, and stood still, ter¬ 
rified by the sound, faint and hoarse as it 
was. 

The vfery singularity of his cry drew the 
young man’s attention, and he turned quickly. 

“Give me a paper,” he said, taking some 
money from his pocket-book. “Any one—I 
have no choice. Why what a young thing it 
is—so well dressed, too! Selling newspapers 
must be a prosperous business, my little man?” 

“I—I haven’t got a cent of change. What 
shall I do ?” cried Joseph, looking wistfully 
at the twenty-five cents whioh loomed before 
him. “Please, sir, I never did this before, and 
don’t know how.” 

“Never did it before,” cried the young man, 
smiling upon the lad. “I thought you looked 
above the business. Then you are such a mere 
baby; keep the money. By-the^way, you seem 
a sharp little fellow, and I can pat you in the 
way of earning twice that amount.” 

“Can you, sir? I’m glad of that. What shall 
I do?” cried the boy, all in a glow of delight. 

“Nothing very difficult. Just keep along this 
garden-wall, turn the corner, and you will see 
the house it belongs to. Watch the door till a 
young lady in a brown merino dress and straw 
bonnet comes out: follow her where she goes. 
Be sure you take the papers, that she may not 
think it strange; take sharp notice of the house 
she enters; then come back here at dusk, and 
I will give you a dollar bill.” 

“A greenback, sir?” 

“Yes; a new greenback, with Mr. Chase’s 
picture on the end.” 

Joseph gathered up his papers in breathless 
haste; his cheeks glowed, his eyes sparkled 
With delight. 


“I’ll do it—I’ll do it!” All at once his coun¬ 
tenance fell, and his small figure drooped in 
abject disappointment. 

“No, I can’t,” he said, with tears in his eye 9 . 
“These papers belong to another boy, and he 
told me not to leave the block.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” said the young man, 
smiling at Joseph’s evident distress. “But you 
can stand at the corner and tell me which way 
she turns?” 

“Yes, I can do that.” 

“Better still,” cried the young man, struck 
* by a sudden idea. “She had a parcel in her 
; band, and appears as if she took in work. 
Speak her as she comes out; tell her that 
you know a person who wants some fine sew¬ 
ing done, and isk her where you shall bring it 
to. She’L trust tnat face, no fear about that. 
So you shall earn the money, and keep that 
promise about leaving the block.” 

“a—I should be a little ashamed to speak to 
a strange lady, Bir. ” 

“Oa, nonsense! She Isn’t exactly a lady, 
you know, only a sewing-girL tto tnerc need 
be no trouble about speaking to her; j. shouldn't 
hesitate to do it myself. Just find cut waere 
she lives; but not a word about me, remember, 
and the dollar is yours ” 

“I—I’ll try, sir,” was the faltering answer. 

“That’s a brave fellow! Come here, just at 
dark, tell me all about it, and get your money.” 

The young man passed on as he spoke, leav¬ 
ing the money in Joseph’s hand, forgetting, 
also, to take his paper. 

“This is mine, all mine; he gave it to me,” 
thought the boy, gazing upon the money. What 
a Bplendid man he is—and yet his eyes. 1 don’t 
like his eyes, they seem so tired. I wonder is 
he sick, or can’t he sleep at night? It looks 
like that. I wish he hadn’t asked me to do that 
other thing. How shall I speak to her? Not a 
lady because she Bews. Why, grandma patches 
and mends,*and turns, and washes, too; but I 
know she’s a lady, every inch of her. Then 
there’s sister Anna—isn’t she a lady, I won¬ 
der? I don’t like that man. He hasn’t the 
least idea what a lady is; I know he hasn’t” 

Joseph moved along the garden wall as these 
thoughts filled his nfind, and found himself at 
the corner in view of a large, white marble 
house, with a good deal of ornamental ground 
lying around it. A flight of marble steps led 
to the side-walks, and scrolls of carved work 
ran down each side white as drifted snow. 

Robert would have recognized this house a! 
once; but little Joseph had never seen it before 
and stood gazing upon the steps, wondering; 
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the lady, whs was not a lady, because she took 
in sewing, would ever come out. 

The boy had been watching, perhaps ten 
minutes, when a female came gliding down 
those marble steps, in a brown dress and straw 
bonnet, that seemed strangely familiar to him. 
He started forward, uttering a glad cry, and 
met his sister Anna face to face. 

“Why, Joseph, is it you? Dear child, how 
flushed his face is! What are you doing with 
all these papers, dear? Why, you look like a 
little newsboy!” 

“So I am, Anna—that is. I’m going to be, 
and earn lots of money. I’ve hollered out papers 
once, and it didn’t frighten me very much. Some 
day, Anna, I’ll come and call out, ‘Ledger! 
Ledger!’ right under your window; that is, 
when I can do it without shaking so.” 

Anna’s face had brightened beautifully when 
she first saw the boy; but you could see that 
tears lay close to her eyes as he ceased speaking. 

“Poor child! poor, dear child!” she said, 
laying one hand on his shoulder, “ perhaps we 
may come to this; but I hope not—I hope not.” 

.“See! I have got twenty-five cents already,” 
cried the lad, holding up the tiny note. “A 
gentleman gave it to me, and forgot to take his 
paper; and—and—oh, sister! I forgot; he wants 
to find out where you live, and has got lots of 
fine work for you. He is in such a hurry to 
have it done, that he offered to give me a dollar 
only to find out where to send it. Only think! 
But then he didn’t know that I was your brother. 
A dollar for finding you out I Isn’t that splen¬ 
did, Anna?” 

“Joseph, dear, what are you talking about?” 
said Anna, a little startled by this intelligenee. 
“No gentleman can want me.” 

“Oh, yes! there does. Only—only, now I 
think of it, he said you wasn’t a lady; and I 
know you are, and will tell him so to his face; 
that is, I would, only I am such a little boy.” 

“ Poor darling! It is of no consequence what 
any one thinks about us—so don’t let it fret 
you; but tell me, what was this man like? Did 
you ever see him before?” 

“No, indeed, sister Anna, I never did.” 


“Not on the night when we made pictures?” 

“No; he wasn’t there.” 

“It is strange,” muttered the young girl, a 
little troubled. “What could any one want of 
me?” 

“ He said that it was work he wanted done,” 
answered the boy, earnestly. “Perhaps Mrs. 
Savage has told him how nicely you stitch, and 
embroider, and hem handkerchiefs.” 

“I think not,” said Anna, quite seriously. 
“Was he a tall man, Joseph?” 

“No; not near so tall or large as Hr. Savage. 
But there he comes—there he comes.” 

Anna looked across the street, and saw a 
rather small young man, with marks of age on 
his features, which years had never given them; 
and those heavy, dim eyes, which grow out of 
sleepless nights and unsettled habits of life. 

“It is a stranger; I never saw him before,” 
said Anna, in a low, frightened voice. “Come 
home with me, Joseph—come away at once. 
He looks this way, as if he were coming over.” 

“No, he won’t. He’s walking on; don’t be 
frightened, Anna. He’s a very nice gentleman, 
and only wants some work done.” 

“No, no! Com*with me, child!” 

“I mustn’t till Robert and the boy comes 
back; the papers are not mine, you know.” 

“True, true; but come home the moment you 
can, dear; and tell that man nothing about me. 
I am afraid of him.” 

“I won’t tell a word, Anna; nothing shall 
make me. There, he’s ooming back again.” 

Anna caught one glance of the man and 
walked on. 

The moment she was out of sight, that young 
man came across the street, taking out his 
Porte-Monnaie 'as he approached the boy- 

“Here is your money,” he said. “Now tell 
me where the young lady lives—where I can 
send the work?” 

“She doesn’t want any work, sir!” 

“Won’t you take the money, my boy?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because that young lady is my sister, and 
told me not.” (to be continued-) 


EZERENE. 


Wa hanre tearfully folded her oold, white hands 
Lovingly over her breast; 

We have kissed the pale lips, forevermore cloeod. 

And laid her down gently to rest. 

Vfe have laid her to rest with a void in onr hearts. 

In angnish wept over her tomb; 

Yet we would not recall her, where earth’s chilling winds 
Blight the flowers in their loveliest bloom 


We would not recall her. Ah, no! she has g° ne 
Where life’s surges can trouble no more; 

To that beautiful home in the land of the Most, 

On that beautiful shining shore. I 

For we know there’s a home in our Father's bcase— 

A heme for ns all in the skies; 

And we know that the one we have loved so 
Has gained that Paradise 1 ** 
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Materials. —Parse-twist, or saddle-silk— 
blue, red, or green; also some white and black 
thick cord 

This pattern, very simple in form and easily 
made, is done in crochet. 

Make a chain of 8 stitches—join. 

1st row.—Work in treble crochet. 

2 nd row.— Work in single crochet 1 stitch in 
erery stitch of preceding row. 

3rd row.—Same as first row. 

4th row —Same as second row. 

Repeat for 8 rows, observing to widen enough 
on every row of the treble crochet to. keep the 
work nearly flat. 

9th row.—Do in single crochet. 


10 th row.—1 row of shells; 8 treble crochet 
stitches to each shell. 

11 th row.—Make a chain of 7 stitches be¬ 
tween each shell. 

12th row.—Work the shells on to the middle 
stitch of the chain-loops of the eleventh row. 
Work 15 rows of shells with their correspond¬ 
ing rows of chain-loops between. 

The last row must be of chain-loops; into 
this pass the two cords, in and out, making a 
twisted corded edge of black and white. Also 
run the cords between the eleventh and twelfth 
rows of shells to draw the bag. Where the 
cords join, finish with tassels of the colored 
silks. Line the bag with chamois leather. 

861 
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Materials. —Some linen for foundation: 
black velvet ribbon, quarter of an inch in 
width; narrow white taffeta ribbon, a little 
wider than the Yelvet. Cut out of the linen a 
foundation the size you want the bag; on it 
sew the velvet ribbon and the white ribbon, 
alternating. The white ribbon is to be em¬ 
broidered with floss silk, after the design; 


doing the vine in green, in cat-stitch, with 
very coarse silk, and the dots with scarlet or 
yellow floss. Line the bag with scarlet silk, 
trim it all round with a quilling of scarlet 
satin ribbon. Ribbon strings, finished with 
bows at the sides, completes the bag. It will 
be found very useful for a carriage-bag to put 
small paroels when shopping. 


BOEDER FOR BALMORAL, IN APPLICATION AND BRAID. 

BT MRS. JANE WEA V.E R. 


This very effective border is simple and $ transferred to the article to be embroidered, 
easily done; and any small pieces of yelvet or l Cut the .shells out of cloth, or velvet: place 
doth may be made use of for the application. ! them, at the proper distances, upon the bottom 
The design is full size, consequently easily \ of the skirt, edging them with white hsaid. 
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sewed down, .at equal distances, with coarse, ? Our design is upon red cloth, now so fashion- 
black embroidery silk. That part of the braid- < able; the shells black; all the braid white; but, 
ing, forming the medallions, is also done in < of course, the colors may be varied to suit the 
white silk in the same manner. The herring- i taste, or, rather to correspond with the dress 
bone stitch is done in scarlet silk, and the three s of the wearer, as too great a medley of color is 
leaves, in the center of the shells, with the s never desirable. This design in red and black 
same. The outside pattern is simply sewed on; 5 upon white mohair, for summer skirts, would 
and the dots in every scallop are embroidered > be very pretty. It is very chaste, and will be 
in black. ' very popular. 

POINT EUS8B. 
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PURSE IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JAMB WBAV11. 



Our design needs no description as to stitches, s one for the ground-work, and one for the dots 
or the manner of widening. It is sufficient to s and border. Finish with a # gilt clasp, and 
say, begin with five stitches, join, and widen to \ crochet edge of gold thread for the bottom of 
ten; the first row after that it is easy to count s the purse; or jet clasp, with jet bead-fringe, 
the stitches from the pattern. Use two colors, l The design is one of great beauty. 


























Materials. —Two ounces of gray, double 
tephyr; one ounce of black, scarlet, blue, or 
any bright color. 

With the gray wool make a chain of three 
stitches. Work in single crochet In the first 
row widen by making three stitches in the 
middle stitch. 2nd row: Widen In the same 
way by making three stitches in the middle 
stitch of the last row. Repeat this for four¬ 
teen rows, which may eerily be counted from 
tha pattern; then work too rows black or 
colored, two rows gray; then work eight 
stitches on one side of the shoe; next row 
narrow one on the )pcr side; repeat until 
you have the work /arrowed down to three 
stitches. Do the s no on the opposite side of 
the toe. This completes the toe of the slipper. 

For the sole, take six threads of gray wool, 
wind them together, and use them as a thick 
cord, over which work in single crochet, 
widening and narrowing to 'fit the sole of a 
slipper the size to be worn. The manner of 
doing this is seen from the design. Sew the 
upper part of the slipper to the sole, and finish 
off by a row of shell-work (done with the black 
or colored wool) around the upper part of the 
toe of the slipper. A piece of black elastic 
braid, run into this row of shell-work, is an im¬ 
provement, to confine the slipper to the foot; 
and a bow of ribbon on the top of the slipper 
may bo added, cither black, or the contrasting 
color with which the slipper is worked. To 
make the slipper firm, use a cork-sole under the 
crocheted one, binding it first with a narrow 
galloon, and then sewing it in place. Care must | 
be taken to adapt the crocheted sole to the size j 
of the foot and the size of the cork-sole. No J 
direction can bo given, as to the number ofj 
stitches, as all depends upon the size of the foot j 
for which the slipper is designed; but by cut- j 
ting a paper pattern the proper size, it can be i 
done by increasing and decreasing the number < 
of stitches to suit variations of the pattern. Let < 
the cord, over which the crocheting is done for \ 
the sole, extend a little over the exact size of \ 
the sole of the slipper. \ 
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CRAVAT ENDS. 



These cravats are made with bright-colored 
silks. No. 1 is ornamented with three stars, of 
graduated sizes, worked in steel beads. Velvet 
may bo substituted for silk, if it is preferred 
for a ground-work. The illustration is the full 


size of the ends. No. 2 has an applique orna¬ 
ment of a horseshoe in black velvet, edged 
round with steel beads. The nails are worked 
with iron-gray silk in satin-stitch. These ties 
are now very generally worn. 
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* For the foundation chain, work in the fe-1 $ 6th; the three last form one purl. Repeat from 
wing manner;—* 9 chain, 1 slip-stitch in the \* until the chain is long enough. 


Get a ring rather larger than the hole in the fasten the wool into a stitch of the first round 
oandlestick over which it is to be used; cover of scarlet. * Make 3 chain, miss 2, 1 single 
the ring closely in double crochet with spangled into the next stitch; continue from * all round, 
black and silver wool, five shades of scarlet Next row with the next shade o chain, miss 3, 
Berlin wool, and two shades of the same in 1 single into the fourth of the second shade of 
green. Work into the ring with double crochet, Bcarlet; continue all round. When you have 
and continue a row of double crochet of each worked a row of each shade of the scarlet, in- 
shade of scarlet all round, and then a row of creasing in the same proportion each round, 
each shade of green, increasing sufficiently to work the two shades of green, and the oina- 
keep the work quite flat. Next, with the lightest ment is complete. 

•hade of scarlet upon the scarlet next the ring; 




















EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“&du»D Up for Your Sex.” —So says a woman who 
knows how often the actions of women are misinterpreted. 
Women are too otten the detainers of women. The reason 
is that they meet oftener, and in more familiar relations, 
than men, and from the habit of noticing and criticising 
peculiarities. We have been often hurt to hear some good 
wife and mother slandered, because her habits and man¬ 
ners did not satisfy the taste of her too critical friends; 
and we think we have a never-failing receipt for this in¬ 
firmity. 

It is’ to mark the prominent virtues of our friends. One 
does not quite come up to our ideas in the management of 
her household affairs, but she is a most loving mother, and 
dedicate and prompt in all the offices of friendship. Another 
has a habit of untidiness, which is very apparent, but her 
good, honest heart triumphs in every success of the right; 
and her enlarged and liberal views are not overshadowed 
by the one spot wherein lies, perhaps, her only blemish. 
Another is etraight-lacfed, too orthodox, but her habits of 
order are inimitable. Still another carries her love of 
dress to excess; but how tender she is of the reputation of 
all she knows; how careful when others are in trouble not 
to add to their cures. 

We can always find something loveable in all we ap¬ 
proach ; and if women would only bo more lenient toward 
each other, there would be less imaginary fault found by 
men. We are rather inclined, with Uncle Leah,” to think 
that, on the whole, woman is rather a useful institution in 
sooiety, and in the world. 

Water-Roots of Plants. —It is found that plants, grow¬ 
ing in a dry soil, will produce roots destined for supplying 
them with water, and penetrating into the barren sub¬ 
soil, drain-pipes, water-tanks, etc., for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining it. This is true of plants which, ip other circum¬ 
stances, are not observed to have aquatic tendencies, and 
yet whose roots are found, in certain cases, to accumulate 
to an extraordinary degroo in drain-pipes, etc. When, 
however, the plant depends for its supply of moisture on 
the infertile subsoil, or on drain-pipes, cisterns, etc., It con¬ 
tinues to live; but, as might be expected, it does not 
flourish. The water-roots owe the good effects they pro¬ 
duce, in a considerable degree, to their conveying water to 
those ordinary roots which are in the dry soil, and thus 
putting them in a state suited to the absorption of a 
greater or less amount of nutriment from the earth. The 
production of sickly crops may often bo accounted for by 
the supply of moisture being confined to this source; thus 
it may explain what is known to farmers os the “clover 
sickness.” This property in plants is, however, an admir¬ 
able means iutended for their preservation, through dry 
seasons, or in circumstances in which the supply of mois¬ 
ture is precarious or insufficient. 

Pickle and Preserve Jars. —Remember that pickle and 
preeerve jars should always be washed in cold water, dried 
thoroughly, and kept in a dry place. If they are washed 
in hot water, it cracks their glazed surface, making them 
porous and unfit for nse, since one of the great points in 
pickling and preserving is thoroughly to exclude the air. 

It is Never too Late, in the season, to subscribe for 
“ Peterson.” Back numbers, from January, can always be 
supplied. 
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Encouragement. —We have often thought of h little girl 
we used to know, who, whenever she resorted to the ma¬ 
ternal advice, would say, “Tell me yes, mammaP* She 
wanted encouragement, just as older children do. We 
often want to hear yes, when we know that the result will 
bo no—and a very decided negative, too. Wo love to cArry 
our broken aspirations and fading hopes to somebody that 
will make them look not quite so black. 

The son is depressed, because something he has dons 
has failed to attract the consideration it might havs 
merited. The old mother rates the public roundly, aad 
declares to her boy that sho shall live to see him recog¬ 
nized yet—standing where it is his ambition to stand. 
The dear old lady is partial, but how her words soothe ths 
sore ache in his heart! He knows it may never be—failurs 
after failure has occurred; but it is sweet to feel that ow 
human being appreciates him, even if he have small feith 
in her assertion. 

We aseare you, dear reader, that you will never lose any¬ 
thing by encouragement. It cannot injure, unless it is in¬ 
judiciously administered, or by an unfaithful hand, and it 
may encourage to deeds of the highest ambition. It may 
often keep up the sinking soul, and bridge over the abyss 
of despair. We have all heard of cases where one word 
turned the entire prospects of an immortal career. Let it 
be yours always to give the one word of encouragement. 

Skeleton Leaves are best made in May, June, or July, 
as vegetation is then in full vigor, and the woody fibre, 
necessary to the production of the skeleton, is at that tins 
properly developed. Skeletonizing, in itself, is simple 
enough, and only requires the leavos and seed-vessels t® 
bo well macorated in pans of water, which must not bs 
changed while the decomposition is progressing. If, on 
examination, the green matter is soft to the touch and 
comes off or the finger, the leaf is ready to be taken out. 
After having been washed in clean water, it must be laid 
in a shallow saucer, or plate, still under water, held there 
with the finger until the decayed part shall have bee* 
removed by means of a small, short-haired, rather stiff 
brush, when the skeleton will be displayed, and after 
being dried, must be submitted to the blenching process 
in a solution of chloride of lime. It is impossible to say 
how long the leaf will require macerating iu the first in¬ 
stance. as temperature and situation affect this in no small 
degree. In the height of summer, and in a sunny spot, tbs 
work of decomposition will go on rapidly. A little prac¬ 
tice will soon initiate any one in the art of skeletonizing. 

Preserving Hyacinth Bulbs. —As soon as the flowers 
wither, take the bulb out of the earth, or Water, in which 
it has bloomed, wash it and the roots clean, and lay it on 
the lid of a hamper, or on clean strajr, in an airy, shaded, 
but dry place. Turn the bulb frequently, a»d when ths 
roots and leaves, etc., have dried up, trim them off, remove 
loose scales and ripe offsets, and, when the bulb is per¬ 
fectly dry, lay It by in a drawer, closet, or basket, until 
the following autumn. By this method the exhaustion of 
the bulb, after flowering, is saved. Bulbs planted in Sep¬ 
tember yield better flowers, and bloom, if anything, later 
In the spring. 

The Steel Engraving, in this number, Is one of the most 
beautiful we have given this year. And we have the re- 
putation, with the newspaper press, of excelling all other 
magazines in the beauty of our steel engravings. 
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Dfcsas.—Attention to a few general roles would prevent 
a great many anomalous appearances. For instance, a 
woman should never be dressed too little, nor girls too 
much; nor should a woman of small stature attempt large 
patterns, nor a bad walker flounces; short throats should 
not sorry feathers, nor high shoulders a shawl. From the 
highest to the lowest, there is not a style of beauty with 
whioh the plain straw hat is not on the best of understand¬ 
ings. It refines the homeliest and composes the wildest; 
it gives a coquettish young lady a little dash of demure¬ 
ness, and the demure one a slight touch of coquetry; it 
makes the blooming beauty look more fresh, and the pale 
one more interesting; it makes the plain woman look, at 
all events, a lady, and the lady more lady-liko still. 

Our Colored Patter* gives somo of the latest designs, 
on blue ribbon, for the fashionable lady's cravat. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

8 * 0*9 Bound. A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whit¬ 
tier. Boston: Ticknor dt Fields. —This beautiful little volume 
abounds in exquisite bits of genuine poetry and pen pic¬ 
tures, gracefully and tenderly painted as any work by an 
old Flemish master. The poetry of Whittier, with a few 
exceptions, is characterized more by its aim than for its 
beauty, or artistic finish. Snow Bound may justly be re¬ 
garded as an exception, for in it the purpose and execution 
are alike fhll of beauty and tenderness. Our space will 
allow us to .quote but the following passage, which is, of its 
kind, a perfect poetic picture, and os suggestive of the spirit 
•f the entire Idyl as anything in it: 

<r ^nd dear and early friends—the few • 

Who yot remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth; 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-flre’s blaze! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown, 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown. 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 

The traveler owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And pausing, takes, with forehead bare, 

The benediction of tho air.” 

81. Martin't Eve. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson (t Brothers. —Tho admirers of Mrs. 
Wood’s works hAve occasion to thank the Messrs. Petersons 
for their enterprise in publishing this story in advance of 
lta appearance in England. They have printed it from the 
author's manuscript and advance sheets. The success Mrs. 
Wood has secured is only equaled by her great powor of 
Invention, which enables her to supply new scenes and 
characters in a manner truly astonishing. We doubt not 
that, with the exception of Dickens, she is, of all novelists, 
the most widely read, either in England or here. Her 
merits lie in a certain intensity of expression, in a subtle 
development of plot, and In artistic elimination of cha¬ 
racter. It must he confessed, however, that she some¬ 
times slips in her English. Her present work is pro¬ 
nounced, by competent judges, to be superior to “ East 
Lynne.” 

Illustrated Life, Services, Martyrdom, and Funeral of 
Abraham Lincoln. Fhilada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers .— 
This volume gives Mr. Lincoln's career as a lawyer, politi¬ 
cian; his services in Congress; with his speeches, proclama¬ 
tions, acts and services as President of the United States, 
and commander-in-chief of the army and navy, from the 
time of his first inauguration as President of the United 
States until tho night of his assassination. To which is 
added,the able Oration of the Hon. George Bancroft, de¬ 
livered Iqjgpe both Houses pf Congress in February last. 


Jealousy. By George Sands, author of Qmsuelo, etc*, etc. 
1 voL, 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —This 
novel is prefaced by a very full and excellent biographical 
sketch of the author, Madame Dudevant, better known by 
her pen and by her genius as “ George Sands.” Her father 
was a master bird-seller; that is, he sold wrens and canary- 
birds. These little birds “Georgo Sands” ever regarded 
as mysterious patrons, with whom she had a particular 
affinity; and, indeed, so strong was this feeling with her, 
that this novel grew out of it. In it she has imagined a 
a young girl possessing power, like the first Eve, over the 
birds of creation. She declares it is not all fiction; and 
that a great deal In it which appear to be miracles, rosnlt 
simply from natural causes. The volume is well printed 
and bound. 

Biography sf Abraham Lincoln. By Dr. J. G. Holland, 
author qf “Bitter Suxet,” etc. Springfield, Mass: Gordon 
Bill. —This book is a noble tribute to our great martyr 
President, written by one able and most anxious to do even 
justice to his memory. Dr. Holland enjoys a wide literary 
reputation, and deservedly enjoys the respect of a largo 
class of readers. In this work, the most pretentions lift of 
Lincoln yet written, his admirers will find new grounds for 
admiration, so well and conscientiously has the author per¬ 
formed, what evidently was to him a labor of love. This 
work is sold only by subscription, and can bo procured 
of the agents, by sending name, address, and price, $3.00, So 
J. D. Brooks & Co., box 207, Philadelphia P. 0. 

A Text-Book on Anatomy , Physiology, and Hygiene, By 
John C. Draper, M. D. New York: Harper dt Brothers .— 
This book, prepared for the use of the New York Free 
Academy, is something more than a mere school-book. It 
contains an exhaustive though brief abstract of the prin¬ 
ciples ef medical science, applied to every-day life; written 
with a dear conciseness, and a vivid fecility of expression, 
which should commend it to the general reader. The illus¬ 
trations which explain the letter-press, are aptly choeen 
and well executed. We foretell for Professor Draper a 
thorough success in this, to him, new path of authorship. 

Agnes. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphemt. Neva York: Harper 
dt Brothers. —Some of the choicest works of fiction written 
in our time, are by Mrs. Oliphant; but we do not think 
the present work will add to her reputation. It is what 
we may term a “ Reform” story—the author’s object being 
to show the evil growing out of unequal marriages. It 
is characterized by all of Mrs. Ollphant's purity and bepnty 
of style; bat there is not one gleam of sunshine in it— 
each succeeding page grows darker, and the culmination 
makes miserable all concerned in it. 

Memoir of James Louis Pdigrue. By W. J. Grayson* 
New York: Harper dt Brothers. —The manuscript from 
which this biographical sketch is printed, was found among 
the papers of the late William J. Grayson, of Charleston, S. C. 
Mr. Pettigrue was eminent as a lawyer and patriot, and filled 
gracefully and well, many offices and positions of trust 
under the State and General Government, this sketch— 
for it is no more—of his life seems to have been written 
with very loving care and fidelity by his biographer. 

False Pride; or, Two Ways to Matrimony. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —The two preceding 
works by this author, called 41 Family Pride,” and “ Family 
Secrets,” achieves a large notoriety among novel readers. 
“ False Pride” is a work equal, in all respects, to its pre¬ 
decessors ; but wo cannot conscientiously accept it far all 
it claims to be—a faithful picture of the best American 
society. 

The Brigand; or. The Demon of the North. By Vidor 
Hugo. Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers. —This trans¬ 
lation of Victor Hugo's famous sensational novel appears 
to be well done; and moro from tho fame of its author than 
from its own merits will fln^ readers. 
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Our Plants and Flowers.— There is certainly a good 
deal to be said for ribbon-borders. It is a great mistake 
to sacrifice one’s garden to snch things, bat at the same 
time we may gain great beanty by making use of them 
now and then—so much depends on adapting our arrange¬ 
ments to place. 

gome people, mad after ribbons, wonld cut up a pretty 
lawn for them; others, devoted to “pin-eushion bods,” 
wonld turf a long, narrow strip for the pleasure of making 
these pin-cushions. 

Now, might it not be for better to keep the lawn for 
flower-beds, and to use the long border for what there sug¬ 
gests itself—namely, a ribbon-border, formed in such a way 
as never to be quite bare ? As a rule, ribbon-borders are 
rather awkward to manage, because one flower failing to 
blossom at the proper moment, or one plant growing ram¬ 
pantly, or one other plant being rniffy, has the tiresome 
consequence of throwing out the whole pattern. When 
ribbons are used, therefore, they should be woven of flowers, 
the growth*and habits of which are perfectly well-known- 
to ns; and people who mean to make ribbons another year, 
should always be matching plants in their own minds for 
that purpose at the time that they see them growing. 
Thus they are reminded of flowers that will be flowering 
at the same time; and they should always note, too, any 
striking result or contrasts, being snch plants as may do 
another year to beautify this said border. Ribbons have 
become far too elaborate; the prettiest borders still are 
surely the simpler patterns—two chains, for instance, 
simply crossing and recrossing—the chain being laid on 
turf, or filled up with a suitable color. Then the walls and 
borders under wadis may be made brilliant and natural by 
the use of well-chosen flowers. Suppose a pattern thus: 

1. An evergreen hedge—a low tersaced-bed running 
along it. 

2. Against the hedge, here and there, were white rose- 
trees. 

3. All along, and between the rose-trees a thick belt of 
tall-trained dark-purple heliotrope. Heliotrope grows well 
an walls, and looked perfectly natural growing thus as a 
background. 

4. A dense massive line of beautiful even-growing Tom 
Thum geraniums— a mass of dark, velvety leaves, and of 
glowing scarlet flowers. 

6. A perfect shower, falling all down the low wall of 
luxuriant-growing pearly-white geraniums—the white ivy- 
leaf sort. These could be replaced by white verbenas. 

A ribbon might be made here in autumn with a back¬ 
ground of purple German aster, a center row of deep, clear 
rose-color, and the hanging fringe made of white verbena. 

Another arrangement for summer could be made thus: 

1. Laurel hedge. 

2. Alternate standard trees and tall white lilies. t 

3. A row of some blue or purple flower, a bright Mexican 
blue one, or a more slaty flower, or else blue campanulas. 

4. Rose-colored geraniums of a sort with plain green 
leaves, as the light variegated foliage, pretty as it is, de¬ 
tracts so from the flowers. 

5. A line of blue dwarf lobelias; or, if plain foliage was 
used for 4, there might he a line of variegated geraniums 
not allowed to flower for 5; and then for 6, the blue lobelia, 
or a row of nemophilas. 'Ton must decide, however, on 
two blues that either match each other er make a decided 
difference of shade, not color , or else the lines 3 and 5 will 
make the whole thing look muddy. For instance, there 
must not be Mexican blue and nemophila. 

Another beautiful ribbon is most effective: 

Beene—a long walk; a woody bank on eno side, a wall 
abont five feet high on the other. 

1. Laurel hedge growing along the stone wall and dipped 
flat. 


2. Row ot hollyhocks and dahlias, planted alternately. 
(I should add orange or tiger-lilies tor a show before the 
others bloom.) 

3. A line of double white feverfew. 

4. A line of compact scarlet geraniums. 

6. A row of miguonette, for sweotness. 

6. A row of nemophila. 

The feverfew, the mignonette, and the nemophila sow 
themselves. They are merely covered in autumn with a 
sifting of light soil, and being autumn sown, blossom very 
early in the following spring. Supposing one saw they 
had failed, seeds, of course, would be sown in the spring. 

Petunias and verbenas aro, of course, most serviceable 
plants often. If one wants a clear, good pattern to look 
down on in a sunk.panel sort of garden, to look down bn 
from a terrace, or from a window, no flowers are mors 
effective. Scarlet, purple, and white verbenas, and the 
very pretty neutral gray-colored Bort; the white and mauve 
petunias; the various shades of pink and rose verbenas, are 
quite like a box of colors with which one may paint any 
pattern. But iu these flat things every plant should be 
strictly confined to snch as tho geometrical or kaleidoscope 
style, or to those which aro formed of patterns and chains 
interlacing. Nothing is moro effective than a long line of 
purple and another of scarlet verbenas, weaving in and out, 
and making together an open chain, tho inside filled with 
white, and tho whole framed in green. A chain like this 
might wind round tho edges of a little lawn, and in the 
center there might be a deodara, if you do not wish to have 
the whole pattern flat, on a raised rustic bed or basket 
made of Bplit wood, loft with the bark on. A pretty pattern 
for this is three stems brought together supporting a round 
basket^ or else two crossed posts supporting an oval basket. 
The shape of tho contcr ornament should accord with that of 
the ground encircled by the flower-chain. Scarlet flowers 
and white creepers would be pretty for the center. Contrive 
to put in some heliotrope and mignonette for their scent. 

If both the frame and basket are objected to, there might 
be, of course, a center bed—either a geometrical pattern or 
else a rather dark, massive bed, to which the gay outer 
chain would bo a light, bright border. * 

Dark-blue heliotrope, edging widely a mass of scarlet 
geranium, would be as snitablo os anything. Tho white in 
the chain being perfect in itself and filling thus the place 
of the “ highest light” in the picture, it is quite unneces¬ 
sary to repeat It in the center, and would only produce the 
effect of tboso marvelous drawings in which tho lights are 
arranged impartially on each side. The pattern would be 
lovely for a spring garden, and easily arranged. 

Yellow and purple crocuses would form tho long winding 
chain, and a clear white crocus would fill up the links. 

The center bed ought to bavo sorno evergreen in it. One 
sunk for the winter would be quite easy to move away 
later, and a quite flat winter garden does look so cold. An 
ancuba or a fir would give some warmth or depth to the 
picture. Then trace a narrow border of clotb-of-gold cro¬ 
cuses all round the edge of the center bed, putting large 
mixed bunches, or a wide mixed border of purple and 
white within it Large groups of snow-drops or of yellow 
tonrnesols, or of red Van Thol tulips, might be placed in 
the center bed here and there. 

As the cloth-of-gold crocus flowers rather before the 
larger sorts, it might be sometimes arranged to have the 
chain-links of purple and white filled up with cloth-of-gold^ 
which, on going off, might be just drawn up gently and 
unbrokenly, and replaced by brilliant groups of the glowing 
red Van Thols or of Vermilion Brilliant—a tulip whose 
fiery glow is invaluable in spring gardens. 

These flat sunk gardens look lovely with steep, green 
banks around them; bnt, in planting crocuses, if it is at all 
damp, some sand under each clump is useful; and if mica 
abound, they are net partial to soot. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

fSf Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

■OUP0. 

Lobster Soup .—Take * shin of real, two carrots, two 
onions, popper, salt, mace, and four quarts of water; boil 
it three or four hours. Break up a large lobster, take tjio 
meat out of the shell, break the shell up, and put it into a 
saucepan, with water enough to cover it. Let this simmer 
while the soup is boiling; then strain all this,.and put it 
back into the soup-pot; cut the lobster yery fine, and put 
it into the soup, and boil it two hours. If you have the 
row of coral of the lobster, grate it, and put it into the 
soap; it adds much to the appearance of the soup. Add 
quarter of a pound of butter, braided into two spoonfuls of 
flour, a cup *of white wine, and a spoonful of vinegar, or the 
juice of a lemon. 

Spring Soup .—Cut an equal quantity of carrots, turnips, 
onions,and leeks; stew them in some good stock; then add 
some French beans, peas, beau cucumbers, asparagus tops, 
lettuces, sorrel, and chervil; add a little bit of white sugar; 
let these reduce to nearly a glaze; then add them to some 
stock thickened with green peas rubbed through a colan¬ 
der. The soup might be thickened, to vary it, with aspa¬ 
ragus rubbed through a colandor; in this case all the 
vegetables should be strained off, and some asparagus tops 
served only in the soup. 

FISH. 

Salmon Cutlets .—Cut your slices of fish about an inch 
thick, rub them over with salad oil, and season with pep¬ 
per and salt; place them on a gridiron, over a clear fire, to 
broil, and carefully turn them over every five minutes, 
moistening them occasionally with a little butter, or oil, 
according to taste; they will be done through in about 
half an hour, as yon may ascertain by gently pressing the 
bone, and if quite dressed it easily separates from the fish. 
Or else, butter sheets of white writing-paper, and lay each 
cutlet on a separate piece, with the ends twisted; they are, 
perhaps, more delicate cooked in this way, but in either 
mode they are excellent. Serve with melted butter, or 
anchovy sauce, if desired. 

Pickled Salmon .—Take away the bone from your fish, 
and divide it, If yon have sufficient, into handsome pieces. 
Take equal quantities of the Hqnor in which the fish wits 
boiled and good vinegar, sprinkle each piece of fish with a 
little salt, and a very little pepper, throw In a few black 
pepper-corns, and a little whole allspice, if you like it; let 
the salmon be quite immersed in the liquid, and put it in 
an earthenware pan, and sot the pan (covered) in the oven 
till the ingredients aro quite hot. Or else, boll the liquor 
and vinegar with the spice, etc^ for ten minntes, and when 
cold, pour It over your salmon. In twelve hours it will be 
quite ready to bring to table. 

Bat Crab .—Pick the crab, cut the solid part into small 
pieces, and mix the inside with a little rich gravy, or 
cream, and seasoning; then add some curry-paste and fino 
bread-crumbs. Put all into tbo shell of the crab, and finish 
in a Dutch oven, or with a salamander. 

MEATS. 

QMLetUs a la Bourgeoise .—Take six neck cutlets of veal, 
Mm them neatly, and cut off the bone; put them into a 
frying-pan with a little hotter, and let them brown; shake 
i little flour over them, and then moisten them with a 
little stock; add a bunch of fine herbs, some carrots, cut 
to forms, or scalloped, some small onions, mushrooms, salt, 
two cloves; when the cutlets are done enough dish them, 
•ad put the vegetables in the middle; skim the sauce, 
■train it, and pour the sauce over the cutlets. They must 
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Imitation Crab. —This makes a nico relish for eating with 
bread and butter, either for breakfast or luncheon. The 
white meat of a roast or boiled fowl must be minced very 
fine with the liver, so as to make about six tablespoonfuls 
In all. To this put two tablespoonfuls of pounded cheese, 
two moderate-sized onions, four or five green chillies, (or, 
if these cannot be procured, some Cayenne pepper,) chop¬ 
ped very small. Mix all these thoroughly together, and 
afterward add one spoonful of anchovy ami one of Ilar- 
vey’s sauce, a large spoonful of mustard, two of mushroom 
catchup, black pepper, nnd salt, and three spoonfuls of 
sweet oil. Well mix the wholo. 

Sweetbreads Fricasseed (White.) —Blandi and then cut 
them in slices; to a pint of veal gravy put a thickening of 
flour and bntter, a tablespoonful of cream, grated lemon- 
peel, nutmeg, white pepper, to flavor. Stew ten minntes, 
add the sweetbreads, and let them simmer twenty minutes. 

OAOS. 

Gingerbread Loaf.\ to be Eaten with Butter, if Liked. —Stir 
a cupful of melted butter Into two cupfuls of molasses, a 
tablespoonful of ginger, and a toaspounful of cinnamon, sift 
some flour, and stir in jnst enough to make a stiff batter; 
dissolvo a small piece of alum, the size of a kidney-bean. 
In half a cupful of water, stir it in, and then add more flour. 
Put as much flour as will make a dough nearly stiff enough 
to roll out on a board; have your tin pans (they are like 
bread-tins) buttered, and your oven quite ready; mix a 
heaping (this means very full) teaspoonful of soda with 
half a cup of boiling wator, and stir all up quickly; put the 
cakes in the oven at once, and use them when quite fresh. 
They should be brushed over with syrup when taken out 
of the oven. » 

Light Tea-Buns. —Take half a teaapoonfnl of tartaric acid, 
and the same quantity of bi-carbonate of soda, and rub 
them well into a pound of flour, through a hair-sieve, if 
leisure permit. Then work into the flour two ounces of 
butter, and add two ounces of crushed and sifted lump- 
sugar, also a quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, and 
(If liked) a few caraway-seeds. Having mixed all these in¬ 
gredients well together, make a hole in the middle and 
pour in half a pint of cold, now milk; one egg, well beaten, 
mixed with the milk, is a great Improvement, though your 
buns will do without any. Mix quickly, and set your dough 
with a fork on baking-tins. The buns will take about 
twenty minutes to bake. From these ingredients you ought 
to produce a dozen. 

Sponge-Cake. —This requires very fresh eggs; to the yolks 
of twelve eggs, beaten very lightly with a broad-bladed 
knife, add one pound of sugar; grate in one large sized fresh 
lemon, (only tho oily port of tho rind, avoid the bitter, whit© 
skin,) and stir this well. Whip the whites to a froth; stir in 
half a pound of sifted floor; add the whitw last. Bake one 
hour. Pponge-cnke is much lighter if the eggs are beaten 
separately, and the flour and sugar sifted together, and the 
eggs added lastly ; it is liable to bo sticky in inexperienced 
hands if the yolks and sugar are mixed together. 

Quick Waffles. —Take a pint of milk, and beat into it 
three eggs, and enough wheat flour to make a thick bat¬ 
ter; add a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a little salt; 
bake them immediately. Some persons add two table- 
Bpoonfuls of sugar, a little cinnamon; others dust loaf-sugar 
and cinnamon, or nutmeg, over each waffle as it is baked. 

Children's Cake. —Two cups of flour, one cup of cream, 
one cup of sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar; mix the cream of. tartar and flour woll t 
and dissolvo the soda in the cream, and add last. This is 
nice for children at tea. 

CocoamU Pcnmd-Cake .—Three cups of flour, one cup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, whites »f six eggs, one spoonfal 
of cream of tartar, half a fepoonfhl of soda, one cup of milk. 
Orate one small cocoanut, and put in two-thirds of it last. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fiq. i.—Dress-Skirt Mad* op Light-Brown Silk. —Morn¬ 
ing jacket made of white cashmere, cat square all around, 
trimmed with black guipure inserting. 

Fiq. n.—D ress Made of Heavy Black Silk. —The skirt is 
eat with an immense train. A blue under-skirt, which is 
exposed* by the black dress being looped-up at the sides 
with passementerie ornaments, which are made for this 
purpose. The waist is made high and very plain, except¬ 
ing for the ornaments at the shoulders and sleeves. Whito 
bonnet, with equaro veil, blue and whito strings. 

Flo. ra.— Drees op PearltGray Silk. —The waist is plain; 
the skirt is scalloped around the bottom, and trimmed with 
a niching of the same; also rosettes of the same ornament 
the front of the entire dress. 

Fiq. it.—Skirt of Black Silk, Embroidered with Gold.— 
Jacket of sky blue cashmere, made with lapels; coat-sleeves 
and pockets, trimmed with swans’-down. 

General Remarks. —There is no alteration in the style 
of dresses for out-door afternoon wear. The only novekies 
are in the trimmings—descriptions of which are given 
above. The fashion of trimming the backs of tho dresses 
is increasing. Long sash ends ore simulated with good 
effect. Thus, on a gray silk dress, a blue silk sash termi¬ 
nating with long fringe, will bo simulated on the back 
breadths of the skirt. Crinoline is at last disappearing in 
•vcning toilets, although it is still seen nnder promonado 
and morning dresses. But for evening wear, starched pet¬ 
ticoats are now adopted instead of steel cages. These pet¬ 
ticoats are mode qnite plain round the hips, and have 
several flounces from the knees downward. About four of 
these skirts are worn at ono time. 

Waists are made in so many wayB, that not one in par¬ 
ticular can be called most fashionable. Very many of tho 
dresses are cut in the Princess form; and it seems to bo a 
favorite, although it requires a very round figure to adopt 
a fashion so trying. 

Jackets are as much worn as ever, because they havo so 
many advantages; and these pretty, jaunty fixings are very 
becoming often to plain poople. There are several dif¬ 
ferent ways of cutting these garments. 

Sleeves still continue in tho old coat fashion. We do not 
know why, unless that they are both comfortable and con¬ 
venient. Thin drosses will have loose sleeves, howover, j 
and in tho samo style as was formerly termed “ Angel.” j 

Embroidery confines itself to what is termed “German, < 
or machine” work. Everything with trimming of this no- j 
ture, either adopt the German work, or Cluny laco. The j 
latter is put upon everything; and no ono need be surprised \ 
to sco it on boots or shoes; but for tho cost of this article, j 
we suppose ft would supersede all other trimmings. 

Sashes, with wido ends, are very much worn at present 
with drossy out-door toilets, and likewise with evening j 
toilets. They have usually three ends to them, and tho 
richest ore made of velvet. 

Stripes appear to bo the prevailing fashion on all kinds 
•f goods — from the choicest silks to the cheapest fabrics. 

. Boots are once more being worn of the same color os the 
dress—moro especially for evening wear. For examplo, 
blue boots have pink heels—and vice versa; and for frill 
dross dinner toilets, boots are now made of pearl-gray j 
moire antique, fastened with either crystal or mother-of- j 
pearl buttons; the front of tho boot, and likewise the top 
•f it, being decorated with a band of pheasant’s feathers. j 
Other boots are made of soft, dull kid, (to match tho dress ] 
in color,) and are decorated on tho instep with a rosotte, j 
In the center of which is a buckle eithor of steol, mother- j 
•f-pearl, or silver. Tho heels of these kid boots are always 
•overed with kid to match; but satin boots have frequently 
•ither silver or gilt beds. 

Evening Dresses are rather- giving placo to*those suit¬ 
able for the sea-side. We only wish wo had space to detail i 


some of the prettiest which we have seen. Many oflhese 
are mode in white or colored Brussels net, which proves 
more durable than tulle. Large diamond bullionnes, about 
three-quarters of a yard up the skirt, which is made with¬ 
out goring, is a very favorite style. One of this kind, mais 
in pink, was linked at the point of every diamond by a 
large poarl; another, in white, caught together by gold 
coius. A very stylish tulle skirt was gored plain first, and 
oh this bullions, arranged lengthways, and graduated nar¬ 
row at the waist and broad at the hem. Ribbon velvet was 
placed between each puffing, and a narrow box-pleated 
flounce round the edge. A very stylishly made black tulle 
had the back and front broadths robed. This was doi» by 
puffings of tulle dove-tailed, a row of pleated tulle dotted 
and edged with real straw trimming arranged betvreea 
oach, and on either side of tho entire trimming. Of oouree, 
the points were placed downward. On the bottom of tbs 
skirt, at the side, a large Vandyke, point upward, was de¬ 
scribed by a similar trimming of puffed tulle and straw, 
and this nearly went round the rest of the skirt, but not 
reaching above the kneos. Black nets are also much trim¬ 
med wi4h satin pipings. One in this stylo had a tunic de¬ 
scribed by three rows of white satiu piping placed on the 
skirt. Another row of satiu pipiug headed a box-pleated 
frill, bound at both edges with white satin, and carried all 
round the hem. In the center of the space between tbs 
tunic a bunch of bows and ends of black not, edged with 
white satin, and fringed, were very prettily arranged. Tws 
similar knots of bows were placed one on each side of tbs 
tunic as it turned off near the hem. Cameos ornamented 
tho bows. A white tulle dress was bullionne about three- 
quarters of a yard deep round the skirt, and dotted with 
small bine flowers. A blonde niching edged the trimming 
at each side. White tarlatan skirts, with a number of flat- 
colored tucks of narrow width laid on the lower ond of the 
skirt, havo been very much worn for very young ladies. 
Gronadiues run through with ribbons in new varieties of 
patterns, and tarlatans with patterns on them, are very 
fashionable; amongst these patterns tho device of a tulip, 
on variously-colored grounds, is much in favor. 

Paletots are predicted for general use, to assume the 
circular form; very few, however, havo appeared on the 
stroet. Carriage cloaks of a circular shape, made of port 
whito Astrakan, with a doep goat's-hair fringe, and Used 
with colored quilted silk, are stylish and new. 

Bonnets are worn of the Pamela shape, although there 
are some Empire bonnets in the stores. There are twenty- 
one innovations on this shape; and it is very hard to toll 
which is the ugliest. The Pamela is like a saucer on tho 
head, and is a compromise between a bonnet and a hat. 

Hats are worn as much as formerly, many of which are 
three-cornered, although they fail to meet that for which 
they were intended. 

Ornaments of Cameos are taking the places of all others. 
Tho ruby and omerald-groon crystal ornaments are very 
effective, especially when they are frosted and made as 
largo beads, and strung as Ifracelots, necklets, etc. Tho 
balls are as large as small nuts; in tho two colors we have 
named they ore very brilliant at candle-light. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. I.—Young Lady’s Dress of Whit* Cashmjke, trim¬ 
med with blue cashmere, cut out in points. Basque made 
to match. Straw hat, with white feather. 

Fig. n.—L ittle Girl’s Dress of Popijxette; belt and 
basque of the same material, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. ra.—Y oung Lady’s Dress of Pujue, trimmed with 
three rows of colored ribbon running round the skirt, and 
with two stripes of black velvet ribbon, with a tassel on 
the end of each on every breadth; tho waist is out heast- 
shape, with an under-waist of muslin. 
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Vot. XLIX. PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1866. Ho. 6. 

THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 

BY M AIT W. JAM VEIN. % 

Tn heart of summer was palpitating with oenturies, by intermarriage only with blood as 
her fullest tide of life-blood. Her cheek and lip ; patrician as ite own. 

were red with damask stain of rose-bloom; the ; But blood may grow thin and cold in two 
bine of axnre skies was in her dreamy eye; the ; hundred years,. and it needs the infusion of 
curling tendrils of leafy yines were in her luxu- : thicker tides to prevent it from turning pale 
riant, flossy hair; and her yoice was drowsy : and watery; and I hare sometimes thought that 
with the murmur of the droning sea. * : Maud Longfellow’s must have caught a foreign 

And yet, amid all this opulence of warmth, j: strata into that which circled through her deli- 
bloom, and repose, the life of Maud Longfellow j: cate reins than decended from her long line of 
was strangely oold and dreary. When spring patrioian sires, else she had newer stooped from 
bad come to thrill other pulses, and awaken; her high throne of pride to befttow a second 
them, alike with nature’s, out of their sluggish : ! thought on Albion Reeves—the young engineer 
winter torpor, no resurrection came to hers; :|and surveyor—who came down to draught out 
nor could the growth of the beautiful summer ij some new roads and rustic bridges oh the bor- 
time diffuse a glow through her being. Four | ders of her father’s broad estate, 
years before, all that was warming and vivify- ' From the first time when she saw him in 
mg had been crushed within her heart ; and, ; the library, sitting with her father at the 
since that time, she had walked along a sterile, ; oaken table, busy with his maps, and charts, 
monotonously dreary path, in which no spring- ; and surveying instruments—from that time, 
ing violet or blooming rose refreshed her eye, \ when Albion Reeves acknowledged the oare- 
nor summer bird enchanted her ear, nor tropie ; lessly-given introduction to hie employer’s high- 
sooth wind lapped her senses in its Circean : bred daughter with as much empres«€maU in his 
spell. : bow as any of her wealthy suitors, his face 

We do not customarily bestow great plenitude haunted her. What business had a mechanic 
of pity upon those who, of their own free will, with such splendid physical beauty as this man? 
shot the gate on pleasant pathways, and turn, j His figure was the model of a Greek athlete’s; 
instead, into bleak and sterile ones—more espe- his head crowned the superb oolumn of neck 
cially if ohift pride stands on her pedestal under that rose from his broad shoulders like Anti- 
tbe lintel of the gateway, and points, with stern :• nous’: and his brow was magnificently developed 
finger, to the sacrifice. But Maud Longfellow as a statesman’s. Bitting in her own boudoir, 
bad some shadow of excuse for her mistake, or receiving guests in her sumptuous parlors— 
feared as she had been from earliest childhood, walking, riding, or in her dreams—Maud Long- 
wrrouttded bjr influences that guarded her, ves- fellow could not get that man’s faoe and figure 
tal-like, Within the temple; alast that exolu- out of her thoughts. He looked the nobleman; 
tiveness was the shrine on which she was bound, but nature had placed him in the humble sphere 
heart and soul, by her haughty sire, who stood of the mechanic. 

blgh-prlest at the altar! His splendid phytique was the first oaose of 

He taint of tiommoa worldly oontact had ever ; Maud’s interest; but I know that she was too 
ootne to her in her stately mansion home, almost ; thoroughly ingrained with her cultivated patri- 
a* ancient, in its two-oentnry-old inheritance, : eian pride not to have crushed down all thoughts 
a* state eastled-kSep beyond the sea; and the i of Albion Reeves, had not a circumstance ocour- 
Wood of the Longfellows had been kept unsoiled ! red to bring their minds and tastes into finer 
from muddy plebeian xhicture all those two contact. 
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One day, Maud’s liorse, whom all supposed 
entirely broken to the saddle, took it into hie 
head to £hit>w djsti\ctiq£ to tie ttengfapjow 
race; eleA Ae oi lose to wisest his owir royal con¬ 
tempt of restraint, derived from a noble equine 
stock of thorough-breds; for he spurned the 
control of his patrician rider, and reared and 
fltmg her, almost dead, just tvcross the path of 
the young engineer, in the new road he was 
constructing on the outer edge of the Longfel¬ 
low estate. 

Just as he was, in soiled coat, and boots 
muddy with contact with mother earth, Albion 
Rfcetes bore the lady to a green bank; brought 
water from a spring hard by, and bathed her 
Creamy forehead and blue-veined wrists; and 
almost gave a sigh, when he saw tho pink flush 
Cf life creep back into the cheek and lips of the 
beautiful waif the fates had flung so suddenly 
Uoross his way, since he must now resign her. 
But he faithfully wrought her restoration; then 
lifted her gently into the Baddle of the animal, 
who now came back with drooping head and 
docile eye, and led her slowly home to the man¬ 
sion on the elm-crowned hill. 

To suppose that Ralph Longfellow would 
prove ungrateful to the brave young fellow 
who had brought about the recovery of his 
only daughter from that deep swoon, would be 
to write him destitute of the attributes of his 
courteous, high-bred race; hut to state that 
Maud fell irretrievably and entirely in love 
with him, would be but to confirm the theory 
that the hearts of women are alike, the world 
over, despite the teachings of factitious pride, 
and to tell the truth in her case. 

Had any one accused Maud of this at that 
junoture, she would, doubtless, have curled he? 
rose-bud lips and dilated her thin nostrils with 
intensest scorn; had her father even conceived 
it, ever so dimly, a streak of ire would have 
wanned his calm, cold blood to the livid heat 
of passion. But so it was; and the stately old 
gentleman welcomed the young engineer to the 
hospitalities of his house; while the girl named 
her growing fascination by the ordinary title, 
“ gratitude,” and wove the meshes of the net 
closer about her whole being. As if only 
“gratitude” could stain her pale, proud chqek 
with crimson, or cause the thrill, whose eddies 
ciroled through her heart, when he was by! 

Tet do not think, reader, that Maud Long¬ 
fellow had weakly surrendered to some common 
man, simply because nature had endowed him 
with a magnificent personate. Those who knew 
Albion Beeves best, spoke of an intellect of the 
highest order, and royal*parts of mind as weH 


as person; and prophesied that, from surveyiag 
country roads and building rustic, bridges with 
batp ol iiojh*i4Lih£>«otil£ risd t/posts of 
eminence ana skill/ Mik^yet he'wks not born 
in the highest ranks of life—only of those oft 
quoted “poor, but respectable parents,** who 
could give him no lift in the world beyond their 
Render lore and good wishes, when he went oat 
from the home-roof to fight the battles of his 
futune. 

But to the ambitious youth, with “Excelsior” 
engraven upon his frontlet, there is no such 
word as “fail;” and so, side by side with toil 
went study, and the midnight oil was not con¬ 
sumed in vain; and Albion Reeves had worked 
his way upward, until he had risen from the 
common to the master workman, and knew 
enough of cubes and compasses to direct the 
laying out of highways all over the land. 

Still he was “only a mechanic;’* and when 
Maud Longfellow awoke to the fact that she 
loved him—as she did one day—she felt as 
great a shock as though she had seen the patri¬ 
cian blood of her race run into the veins of pea¬ 
sants and churls. True, her heart, mind, and 
soul, cried out longingly, “ He is more than my 
equal—he is my superior!” But position, habit, 
false education, and her inflexible pride, said, 
“It can never be! Drive him from your.beart! 
Forget him!” 

And so pride and will conquered; and if 
Maud Longfellow grew paler as she grew eolder 
and statelier, none knew that she suffered from 
any wound beyond the effects of the one she re¬ 
ceived in the fall from her horse that day; and 
if over Albion Reeves’ life-sky, which had, of 
late, been flushed with a warm roseate glow, 
dropped down a heavy pall, none knew it but 
himself; or that he only lived thenceforth to 
fight a harder battle than he had ever fought 
before with fortune or with fate. 

And all that happened over four years ago— 
not much, seemingly, to those who met Maud 
Longfellow in her splendid home; but enough 
to chill her into an icy statue, and throw a 
blight over the tropio summer of her heart 

A soft, sweet wind of peace suddenly blew up 
from the South, scattering the ebon cloud that 
had for four long, dreary years hung over the 
land; and the hushed breath of the nation 
found vent again in a long-drawn sigh ef relief 
and joy. 

A great gloom w&s lifted alike from human 
hearts and the face of nature; for both had 
been drear while the lurid star of war hung, - 
full-orbed and baleful, low in the Southern 
herison. But now aH was changed. The 
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hesvets cleared till the bine shy shone through; 
the atmosphere me# purified of civ# and social 
contentions; the wheels of society slid back into 
their old grooTes again; and the old order pf 
things was restored. Hand-in-hand with peace 
came recreation; and pleasure beckoned to lay < 
aside all oares for a season, and bathe the brow 
in her poppy-steeped waters. 

And surely this is right; for when “the time 
to weep” has passed, the “time to ’laugh,” 
whereof the wise man wrote, is come; and glad¬ 
ness entered many a household, whence sor¬ 
row, sad guest, had been banished erewhile 
by sweet-voiced resignation. And, in unison 
with human rejoicings, earth smiled anew with 
flowers—her soil washed free of the sanguinary 
stain of. fraternal combat with the baptism of 
the late April rains; and June came, with her 
roses and her bluest skies; and the mid-sum¬ 
mer deepened; and the blue sea sang his songs 
of joy upon the hard, silver sands. 

With the pleasure-tide that swept away the 
heart-lightened throng to those haunts where 
“croi^is do congregate,” Maud Longfellow 
floated from her inland heme to Newport. 

And yet I think it was more to endeavor to 
rid herself of that spirit of unrest, which had 
all those late years pervaded her, than to mix 
with the gay world, that she left the quiet of: 
the green country for the babble of the great; 
hotel by the sounding sea. Maud was her own 
mistress now. Her stately father had, three 
years before, yielded to the fiat of that stern 
oonqueror who is no respecter of persons, and ■ 
gone to sleep among his ancestral Longfellows, 
with a costly marble obelisk above his breast. j 
Bat she was doubly restless and wretched; and 
the heart of the summer, bringing a wealth of 
enjoyment, with its balm and bloom, to others, 
brought no summer glow ef life or warmth to 
her. 

But doubly lonely though she was, and pos¬ 
sessed with the demon of unquiet, yet ever 
colder and more reserved in her pale pride 
grew Maud Longfellow. 

Af Newport the blood of her race proclaimed 
h®elf—not in the vulgar blase of diamonds, or ! 
the sheen of costly silks, or in the show of such j 
equipages as the Shoddies and Petroleums of 
the new regime delight in; but in that haughty 
exelusiveness which hedged her round, save 
from her chosen few, with a pale more effectual; 
than any barrier any emperor of the Celestial 
tea-country could ever raise to separate himself 
from contact with the rude barbarians outside. 

It was something, even to the fine gold of 
talent, "intellect, and beauty, who mix ever with 


; the dross in the alembic of society, to be counted 
| in Miss Lengfollew’s set; and many an envious 
pang stirred the breasts ef the fashionable par- 
emu**, who vainly attempted to climb, on their 
[ golden ladders, to the serene heights where this 
> stately woman sat inaccessibly enthroned. 

| And yet, if they could have only known how 
\ very lonely that pale, proud woman was, none 

I would have long envied her. But tile old gray 
stone tower in Truro Pork guarded net its his¬ 
tory more closely than she; while nature, always 
pitiful for desolation, had draped that in friendly 
vines and flowers; but not a green tendril curled 
over the walls of the ioy barrier she had reared 
within her heart. 

But Maud Longfellow was not wholly stone 
> or ice; and there were hours when, walking by 
the sad sea and listening to its moanings, she 
[ bitterly repented the pride which had dwarfed 
I her life, and would gladly have lain it down, 
with all that deep, strong passion of love, of 
which natures like hers are capable, at the feet 
i of that man who was her being’s only king. 

| Talk as we may of “ suitable matches,” and 
[ the equality of birth and fortune, they are but 
[ outward accidents, and never really decide the 
fitness of hearts and souls for each other. The 
only true nobility is that of the intellect; the 
only true knight-errantry is of the affections; 
and Albion Reeves, cradled in the humble farm¬ 
house, and nurtured in the stern schools of 
poverty and privation, was more than peer of 
the patrician girl, who had been shielded from 
the rude breath of the world as carefully as 
the waxen-leaved camelia within the hot-house 
walls. 

And there by the sad, twilight sea, always 
solitarily seeking those haunts where none could 
intrude upon her reveries, all the pride died 
out of Maud Longfellow’s heart; and she bit¬ 
terly regretted the desolation she had brought 
upon her life. 

It is not always permitted us to retrieve the 
errors of the past, else many a life that to-day 
jolts over rough or lonely roads, would slip at 
once into easier channels; but God was very 
good to Maud Longfellow. Perhaps He had 
decreed that she had expiated her mistake by 
her suffering. 

One afternoon, when the sun was sloping to 
his western bed, casting a long track of blood- 
red glow athwart the sea, the girl stood upon 
the brink of that yawning chasm, known to the 
'frequenters of Newport as “ Purgatory,” whose 
fissures seam the rocks so deep that a gazer 
may not look into the black abyss without a 
shudder of fear. 
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But, fascinated by the gloomy grandeur of the 
piece, Maod, who had left her cart-lage at the 
edge of the sands, and etimbed the rooky ram¬ 
parts albne. stood bedding ovei* the edge of the 
abytt. It was a dangerous \otaU, for a sudden 
loss of equipoise, caused by the slipping of a 
stone, might hare hurled her into the chasm; 
but she knew it not, and lingered with a strange 
fascination, held by the spell of the waters 
seething and boiling fathoms below, and striv- 
ing to pierce the darkness with her vision. 

On a sudden, a step fell close by her side; 
and a hand was lain upon her arm, and drew 
her firmly away from the edge of the chasm. 

“Excuse me, madam; but I have been watch¬ 
ing yon from the beach, and thought you oould 
not be attare of yonr danger. Purgatory is an 
ugly place to fall into, this glorious August 
afternoon.” 

Maud Longfellow grew dizzy and faint—not 
from the recoil caused by the sudden realiza¬ 
tion of her esoape from danger, but because a 
voioe had fallen on her ears which she had 
never thought to hear again. Albion Reeves 
stood before her! 

One evening, two weeks later, a confession 
trembled from scarlet lips, as a pair sat in the 
shadow ef the trees of Truto Park, with the 
white moonlight flinging the long shadow of 
the old Round Tower, aslant the sodded turf, 
almost to their very feet. 


“ I have planned other roads than tbs one on 
yoUr father's esthte four years ago,” mid litat. 
Reeves. “ Ffotn the first bridge built ariTom 
the ChiokahCnliny, to the last Uid by 9m. 
Grant, on his tirarch to Richmond, have I fol¬ 
lowed the armies of my country. If I could 
only have known thdt yon thought of me, eofoe- 
t lines, dear Mutid?” 

“Always, Albion V f was the reply. “-tKtire 
was no d£y, struggle as I did to forget you, 
when you Were absent from my thoughts.” 

“And I always worshiped yon as a star in 
the far-off heavens—too high for my reach.” 
said Reeves, softly. 

“ Bat stars fall to earth sometimes,” returned 
the lady, with a smile; “and then they are sees 
no more by any gazers.**' 

“But yeu will not disappear thus, meteor- 
like, faom my path? You will walk the long 
road of life With me, dearest Maud?” asked 
Reeves, eagerly. 

There was nC answer in words; but a deli¬ 
cate white hand stble into Albion Reeves’ ; and 
the trees whispered Overhead; add the shade* 
of the ivy-draped, flower-garlahded old Rotmd 
Tower crept nearer, and enveloped them in its 
folding embrace. 

But there Were flo shadows on their joy that 
night; for the red blossoms of love had burst 
into sudden bloom in the Sunny, tropics! sum¬ 
mer of Maud Longfellow’s heart. 


I AM DYING. 

BT 8. 8LLIH0W00D DIX. 


I AM dying, darling, dying. 

With our baby on my breast; 

And its low and gentle breathing 
Lolls me softly to my rest. 

Let it sweetly breathe and slumber 
Till my pulses beat no more; 

It will keep this heart then silent. 

Warm a moment when tii o’sr. 

I am dying I yea, Pat dying! 

And the world is fair to view; 

Fairer than in childhood wreathing, 

Pairy worlds of drops of dew; 

For yonf kind and gentle breathings, 

Like the fondly brooding dorrs, 

Bashed the walling heart-strings bursting. 
Breaking all for want of lore. 

Should another hand as purely 
Tender you a wifely care, 

Tell her they are wife’s and baby's. 

These two mingled loelfe of hair. 
Inythem on yonr heart, my darling! 

Never let them be misplaced; 
l4t there be no jealous feelings. 

Nor lei my memory be erased. 


When I’m dead, oh! darling, darling! 

Take our Charlie to yonr heart; 

Teach It often of its mother— 

He and I so soon mast part. 

Over us there now is felling 
Mists that veil the other shore; 

Come to me my babe and darting, 

To the blest, the E ve rmore. 

Yes, my husband, you’ll be grieving, 

Praying sadly o’er oar child. 

And throughout the night be nailing ^ 
Plaintive accents, strange aa^ wild. 

HI be with you, darling, with yon. 

Watching o’er our baby bog; 

Happy if his fend o ar set as 
Gives your asking heart one jog! 

Lay this UMe treat, my darling, 

I hart cat from off his brow, 

Pull of golden sunlight gleaming, 

Brighter than the West just now. 

Clouds are heavy o’er the lowland* ■ 

Darker elonds will coma to-night; 

Bat the brown and gold will mingle, 

Bach wUl make the other bright. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L 


CHAPTER I. 

Capt. Bell, of M -, was no Midas, like 

some of our money-makers. Only by touches, 
many and painstaking, did the products of his 
Bmall factory, his store, and his few acres of 
land on the outskirts of the village, yield him 
the means of comfort, nay, I may say, of ele¬ 
gance, in his so-called expensive family. 

For, you see, Lois’ fingering the music that 
was in her, on every table and window-scat, 
must have a piano—and it must be a good one. 
Arthur, taking little part in the games, the mis¬ 
chievous devices of Sylvester, Walter, George, 
and—and, it must be confessed, of the little 
black-iiaired, black-eyed sister, Effie, but using 
every quiet moment for his beloved study, must 
be sent to college. Sylvester must be put to 
something, cost what it would, he was so hard 
for his good mother to get along with. Why, 
once, when she had used her faithful, indus¬ 
trious little hand in whipping his stout palm, 
to see if that would do any good, he ran aw'ay 
from her hiding under the hall-table, whence he 
put out his head, barking at her and the rest. 

“Oh, dear!” said the gentle woman, then 
ready to cry with discouragement, “ what shall 
I do with him?” 

When at night this was told to pa by black- 
eyed Effie, who, although she loved Sylvester 
better than any other of her brothers, and 
went following him everywhere, roundly as he 
at times tormented her, yet loved her patient 
Bother better, especially if she saw the patience 
wronged. So, planting herself before pa’s knee, 
as, with a long breath of enjoyment, he seated 
himself in his arm-chair beside the bright sit¬ 
ting-room fire, and opening her eyes very wide, 
▼cry angrily, she said, “Sylvester has been 
naughty, pa. He barked at ma, barked at me, 
and all of us; and made ma and all of us feel 
had.” 

They all hid their smiles as well as they could, 
as was often done in the family, that the sen¬ 
sitive, queer child—this was their phrase, 
“queer child I”—who so often excited them, 
need not be hurt seeing them. 

But one, Sylvester, sitting in the farthest 
corner of the room, hidden by the piano, felt 
his knees tremble, seeing to what tribunal 
Effie had brought him. 

VOL. XLIX.—24 


-’S DIARY.” 

Hannah’s bell called them out, just then, to 
the pleasant dining-room, to the no small relief 
of the culprit. 

“I tell you, Walt, I was splendidly relieved,” 
he said to that brother, after they were care¬ 
fully shut within their own chamber. 

Hearing all about it from Mrs. Bell, after 
the rest had gone to their rooms, and filled with 
compassion for his helpmate, Capt. Bell said 
that must not be. An end must bo put to it. 
So, taking into consideration the ease with 
which the boy handled his mathematics, saying, 
“Poll! that’s nothing! Let me show you how 
it’s done!” over the most difficult problems tho 
brothers, and especially the sisters, stumbled 
upon; the fondness he showed for whatever 
kept him tramping over hills, across ledges, 
through woods, with Walt, or w’ith wonder¬ 
seeking Effie, or with both—which was best— 
they sent him off to the excellent school at 

L-, and to such ^studies as would best 

qualify him for engineering. 

And nobody mourned but Effie. The parents 
had their hopes, anxieties. Lois hoped he 
would qome home a gentleman. Susy hoped 
he would find somebody kind enough to sew on 
his buttons; but Effie mourned, with only this 
one hope, that, through some marvelous means 
or other, when Sylvester got to his instruments, 
she could go and carry the lighters for him, 
and help him set them, and so go with him every¬ 
where, finding birds’ eggs, beautiful stones, and 
lichens, as she had done at M-. 

George went to school in the village, getting 
along with his books after rather an indifferent 
fashion, on account, in part, of his own pre¬ 
ference for the multiplicity of little cares and 
offices connected with mill, counting-room, store, 
house—at the last-mentioned place of which, 
were so many girls to be driven out to do their 
shopping, picnicking, prospecting; and the care 
of all this—and also of taking ma's baskets 
and bundles of flowers, fruits, of niceties for 
the sick, of benefits for the poor, in whom, for 
some reason, she was especially interested, fell 
upon the pleasant-eyed, willing, prompt George. 
So, while his Latin languished, his habits ef 
oversight were quickened each day; and Mrs. 
Bell often said to the girls, “I don’t think 
George cares much about his school; but he 
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reads and observes, and is such a help to his 
father, and to us all, that I don’t know what 
we would all do without him; or, if he were 
different, I meah. I can see that your father 
is pleased with his being just what he is; and 
I am glad, too.” 


CHAPTER II. 

In the house, there was Mrs. Bell, to see to 
all its minutest concerns; to see to the girls— 
and especially to Effic—that each was doing 
what she ought, was wearing what she ought; 
that no drawer, closet, toilet, or bed was left 
in disorder, even for a day. There was Anna, 
with pencils, colors, giiqjs, varnishes, bronzes, 
wax, and boxes of beautiful materials, to turn 
each apartment into a temple of art,, as she 
was daily doing, to the great delight and sym¬ 
pathy of all in the house. 

Effio, it is true, gave but flying glances, flying 
remarks, as she went her very different w*ays; 
yet did her life gather from them one of its 
daily, hourly charms. 

Susy made such pastry, snch cake, and such 
sweetmeats as were to be found in no other 
house within many a' mile. Everybody knew 
this; and, having one day taken the brown 
bread in hand, to relieve old Hannah’s aching 
arms, the article came to the breakfast-table 
bo light, so red, that Hannah never afterward 
dared to touch it. So Susy made the brown 
bread also; and from this time forth, everybody 
praised her. Those who, as they said, cared 
nothing about her pastries and her jellies, did 
care for her brown bread; and were careful 
that their own daughters should often hear 
about it. Ma looked at things, of course; but 
this was all—Susy did the rest. 

Lois and Emily were at school. When at 
home, they had their piano-practice, their draw¬ 
ing, their plain-sewing, and their beautifully- 
executed embroidery. Effio, also, was at school. 
Bho, also, had her piano-practice, and drawing, 
and embroidery; but it was only at rare and 
/most irregular intervals that she appeared to be 
doing anything at either. She gave her teachers 
any amount of trouble; still she knew more about 
her studies than any other in her classes did. 
At home it was the same. Only seldom at her 
regular piano-practice or her pencils, she yet 
often put Lois And Emily away from their seats, 
took their places, and told them how it was to 
be done. They all, at such* times, saw with 
astonishment hew her practice outstripped that 
of the painstaking sisters. And the astonish¬ 
ment was not lessened by recurrence; for they 


still expected nothing from her, often and often 
as her superior powers had been shown. They 
called her, in the family, by such names as 
“Fly-away!” “Run-a-gate!” “The Ineffable!” 
“Witch!” “Queer Thing!” to say nothing of 
Hannah, who, when she really spoke her mind 
about her, said there warn’t one in the whole 
house she loved a9 she did Effie; even she, 
polite to all the rest, as became their old ser¬ 
vant, and all the rest polite to her, as became a 
family fortunate enough to have had such ser¬ 
vices so long, called her “Witch!” and wrangled 
with her like thi9. Putting her hair in order, 
one day, when, playing with the boys, she had’ 
got it over her ears and into her eyes, in what 
Hannah called “a great frowse,” the latter said, 
“You witch, you! you look just fit to be with 
the Chockasees and Choctaws; and your ma 
would tell you so, if she saw you!” Effie, trip¬ 
ping round lightly to parlpr and chamber, told 
he rmother and sisters what Hanji&h had said, 
having a merry time over it. 


CHAPTER III. 

All of us who have lived twenty years, have 
certain memories, more or less vivid and painful, 
of a time that people called “hard;” when men 
doing considerable business, found it a con¬ 
tinual strain getting money to meet their bills; 
when one heard every day of a new failure; 
heard of the failures of Buch persons as made 
one lift one’s hands, and say, “Well, whose turn 
will it be next?” 

At M-, people said it at the period te 

which our story, with little aid of ours, as we 
more than half suspect, has arrived. It was in 
1840—as we know by this day-book of Capt. 
Bell’s, kept by his clerk, Orson, and in which 
we find whole pages of accounts against one, 
and another, and another; flour at twelve dol* 
lars a barrel, and the like; all upon credit, as 
men can nowhere be trusted to buy Bince the 
bankrupt act came in force. The act came in 
force about this time; and one after another of 
these debtors of Capt. Bell “took the advantage 
of it,”as the phrase in those days ran; and he 
was left stunned, as it were, by witnessing the 
operations of the “new way of paying one’s 
debts”—another phrase of the times; and by the 
depth it gave to the gulf at whoso edge he found 
himself. 

His clerk served him indefatigably. He did 
not know what he would do without him, the 
captain, five times every day, said to his neigh¬ 
bors. 

“I don’t know, I am sure, what I should have 
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done without Orson,” he would say in his family, 
after the chief dangers of the crisis for him 
had heen pretty well surmounted. “He let 
me have ten thousand dollars in one lump,” he 
would add. “ How he ever got so much together 
I can’t see. But it is because he has saved, 
where other young men of his age have spent.” 

By-the-by, the clerk had had the use of more 
years than his principal had counted. He was 
above thirty. 

“Now he’s partner,” Capt. Bell added; “and 
clerk, too. I was sorry to have a partner until 
H should be George; J>ut it just saved me, that 
was all. I should certainly have gone to smash 
then, when I was pushed the hardest, if it 
hadn’t been for Orson’s ten thousand, and the 
partnership; so I can put up with it. We can 
all put up with it, I hope,” with a shade of the 
anxiety left of the cloud just passed, speaking 
to the assembled family at breakfast. “It will 
make some change in our living for awhile, 
I'm afraid. I certainly shall have less money 
to spend for a few, I hope a very few, years to 
come; but-” 

But here Mrs. Bell, the good, faithful, gentle 
woman, ready for much, just as ready and well- 
prepared for little, speaking most cheerfully, 
helped him fairly and at once to his old footing 
of courage and self-respect, by the ease with 
which she made it appear to him and to the 
girls, that they all had clothes enough; that 
there was enough of everything but provisions 
in the house, to last them well two years, if 
they did not purchase so much as one yard of 
cloth. That there was a* year’s stock of wood in 
the sheds- 

“More than that, wife; two years,” inter¬ 
posed the husband. 

Yes; and—why, girls and all, their elbows on 
the table, their napkin-rings twirling on their 
fingers, joined in the loving-hearted refrain, 
until the father, finding he could not get along 
very well with the grateful, glad thoughts that 
were ohoking him, burst into a laugh, and took 
himself off, saying, “Yes, yes, girls! Yes, yes, 
mother! I see! We’re ever so much richer for 
having lost a few thousands. I don’t believe it 
is so in all families, do you ?” 

He went out to the store and told Orson 
about it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Now Orson was in no degree a blockhead; 
nevertheless, he did find himself in boots a little 
higher, for the good turn he had been able to 
reader his employer; and especially for the 
good graoes of the family—Mrs. Bell, the young 


ladies, and all; Effie, Effie, and all, to which, as 
he was at once made to see, the good turn had 
given him familiar entrance. Before, as far 
at least as one, Effie, was concerned, it was as 
much as he aspired to do to come round the 
counter, the desk, and stand in the place where 
her feet had just been. 

I fear he was silly; but it is true that, stand¬ 
ing so, he felt himself surrounded, permeated 
with aromas and zephyrs, compared with which 
the spicy breezes, all the intoxications of the 
East, are but fiat. True, that once, in helping 
her out of the carriage at the store-door, having 
touched the very little, bird-like haud, and no 
despicable glove between them, he could do 
nothing after it the whole day but press the 
lucky fingers in his other hand; that once or 
twice he kissed them. Oh! more than that! he 
kissed them ten times before he was done with 
it, that day and that night—although I am afraid 
it may be too wicked telling of it! 

Now, why, had he not been in there three 
evenings out of the last thirty, a part of each 
evening playing backgammon with that very 
girl? Had he not touched her fingers with his 
ten times in the course of the game? He had, 
sir! He remembered every one of them, and 
could have told you the particulars. 

Had he not?—but my readers can guess it all. 
They already know that if he was not in the 
beginning what we call a blockhead; if neither 
had his benefits toward the family rendered him 
such, he did, nevertheless, manage in innumer¬ 
able ways, and at innumerable times, to make 
Effie feel that he was smitten. She found out 
at last that he was sorely smitten; that his loye, 
in the disappbintment she was obliged to lay 
upon it, had turned to a writhing despair. 

So her good heart ached hard for him. She 
told him so; and then he broke down, weeping 
like—a woman, I was about to say; but it was 
like a man of thirty, to whom tears have not 
come twice since he was a little child, so hard 
are they to be started; and when one has said 
this, one has, indeed, shown to the reader a 
new-made grave; and in it are pretty much all 
the roses and buds stripped from the man’s tree 
of life; stripped with his own trembling hands, 
and thrown in there in one poor, piteous pile. 
So it was there. Orson opened the grave be¬ 
fore the wondering, awe-stricken child—albeit, 
woman—Effie, showing her the piteous pile. 

Effie could not bear it. She told them all she 
couldn’t She was going away. Pa wasn’t able, 
now he had just been losing so much, to send 
her away anywhere te board, and take some 
sort of lessens. If he was, that would be 
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capital. But he wasn’t She wasn’t going to 
cost him a cent just now. They had no friends 
to whom she could offer herself for a long, long, 
long visit; what then could she do with herself 
for the whole year she wanted to be away? 

Ah! I triumph! She danced thinking of it; 
so wide and accessible was the door of relief for 
him, over there—she meant Orson—and for her. 
For she, also, was sick at heart with him so 
near, just across the street; and his heart so 
sick all day, all night, day after day, night 
after night. Was not SyWester at Manchester, 
the new city starting to grow up across the 
fajlls from Amoskeag? 

Yes, they said; but what then? 

Wasn’t he to remain there engineering a long, 
long time, until the streets and lots of a whole 
city, until canals, dams, and whole corporations, 
corporation upon corporation were laid out? 

Yes, they said; but what then, they wondered. 

She would tell them. Now, now, beginning 
to draw nearer, and to settle herself down into 
a petitioner’s attitude before them—before her 
mother and Anna, and Susy, that is—now, across 
the beautiful falls from Manchester was Amos¬ 
keag, they knew; the little, white, peaccful- 
looking place they all stopped to see and ad¬ 
mire, when they were journeying in their own 
carriage to Massabesic Lake last year. In a 
yard, on the bank of the river, were some mills, 
they remembered, shut in there with trees, and 
grape-vines and the green grass. Did they re¬ 
member, standing on the rocks in the falls, they 
saw them so? On an island, at the farther end 
of the bridge, was another mill, a large board¬ 
ing-house, and there were tall pines back of 
them. It looked like a paradisft for workers. 
Did they remember? 

Yes; but what was she driving at? 

She had been into Mrs. Hastings’; and Marcia 
was at home; was really a handsome, superior 
person; was wonderfully, wonderfully improved 
by her year away in the mills at Lowell. But 
she wasn’t going to Lowell any more. She was 
going to Amoskeag, where her brother Tom was 
overseer. She was going there. And now do, 
ma! do Anna and Susy! coming closer, kneeling 
and wringing her little hands; now do be quiet 
and sensible, and let her go to Amoskeag, into 
the mill with Marcia, where she could see Syl¬ 
vester every Sunday; and often, of course, even¬ 
ings; where—well, where she could get rid of 
this—this—they knew what; this bother with 
him over there, tipping her head toward the 
store. 

She wanted to stay a long, long time, she 
said—a year. That would be long enough for 


him to forget her, and to find out how much 
better and fitter, every way, somebody else was 
—I suppose she meant Susy—to make him & 
good wife. 

There is not often found eloquence so pre¬ 
vailing as Effie had always at her command. 
Her sentences flowed like a river when she was 
impassioned, which was as often as there was 
occasion, and to this stream, tone, action, the 
expression of her mobile features lent their aid. 

So she generally had her way. As they said 
in the house, “The girl, somehow, always has 
her way, first or last.” 

This time it was not first, but last. There 
was a deal of opposition, founded chiefly on this 
one “piece of old-fogy ism,” Effie called it, they 
having always meant to keep the daughters to¬ 
gether at home until—until circumstances- 

Yes, interposed Effie, until some “Circum¬ 
stance” having two legs in pants, two arms in 
fine coat-sleeves, and some sort of head under¬ 
cap, or beaver—said circumstance, so appear¬ 
ing, to be called husband—came and took them 
away. Then they could go? 

Why, yes; then, of course, they would be 
obliged to let them go. 

But she had her w ay. When they all saw how 
ill at ease she was there; saw .Orson, pale and 
grave, and knew that from his place behind 
desk or counter, she could go neither in nor 
out, front door or gate, that his eyes did not 
fall on her, they wrote to lay the subject before 
Sylvester, whose advice was: “Let the girl 
come. Why, what is it? Only thirty miles from 
home; she can run home in a few hours.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

Evert country village, even the smallest, 

which M-was not, has its elite, its cream of 

the elite. The Bells were the cream of the elite 

at M-. But they all and each held their 

pre-eminence with reins so loose, so uncon¬ 
cerned, or with no reins at all, so far as they 
or any one was conscious, that the whole vil¬ 
lage, and all the neighborhoods on the sur¬ 
rounding hills, quite adored them. 

Only, only, I declare, when Capt. Bell began 
to feel the weight of impending disaster; when 
his family, the girls and all, began to feel it, so 
that elasticity, in no inconsiderable portions, 
went out of their lives, and so, of course, out of 
their feet, their fingers, their whole bodies, the 
villagers saw it. The families from the hills 
saw it at church. Indeed, more than one brisk, 
well-to-do farmer drove into the village, and to 
Capt. Bell’s store, or works, on purpose to feast 
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His eyes and warm up his vitals, seeing how 
“kind o’ pale an' worried the cap’n looked.” 
It was talked of over cups of tea. The women 
were constantly running about, making such a 
multitude of calls; and all the conversation was 
upon Capt. Bell’s difficulties. They were afraid 
Mrs. Bell hadn’t been so prudent as she ought. 
They knew the girls hadn’t. And it generally 
ended in pretty much this strain. 

The visitor, rising, gathering her shawl, draw¬ 
ing a long sigh, said, “Well, I’m sorry for ’em.” 

And the lady receiving the visit, answered, 
u So am I; very sorry, indeed.” And she, also, 
heaved a sigh, heavy and hard to heave. 

But—but; they both, in less than one half 
minute, looked happy enough to chirrup. I am 
very much afraid that much of their sorrow— 
so-called by themselves—if it had been analyzed 
.in any first-rate crucible made for the purpose, 
would have shown itself as gladness. I am 
afraid it would have been so. 

When it came to be told around that Effie was 
going into the mills at Amoskeag, how much 
panting there was with the surprise, and with 
the going round to talk about it. 

“How you talk!” This was what Mrs. Evans 
said when it was told to her; adding, “Going 
into the mill? Effie! Don’t it beat all?” 

“Don’t it beat all?” she said, a few minutes 
later, telling Mrs. Colby about it. “One of the 
Bell girls going into the mill to work!” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Colby, “why 
the Bell girls shouldn’t go into the mills as well 
as other good girls. As well as the Prescott 
girls, for instance. They all went; all four of 
them, you know, when Mr. Prescott lost his 
property; and now one of them is married to 
Col. Carter, and he would have been our gover¬ 
nor last year, and year before, if his party had 
got the majority. They tried hard enough, we 
all know. If ho had been elected, she would 
have made as perfect a governor’s wife as you 
will find in any State. She is an elegant woman; 
and her sister, Maria, is her equal, although she 
isn’t married. Edna married ’Squire Thorn’s 
only son—only child, you know. They are 
wealthy—very; live in first-rate style. There 
isn’t another family at the Center that lives in 
such style. We know a good many mill-girls 
who have turned out pretty much so. And, 
now they need to be prudent awhile, and Effie 
wants to get where she can see Sylvester, I 
don’t see anything wonderful in it at all. I 
don’t see why so much need be said about it 
all over the Village.” 

Whether this was said wholly out of her good 
Bense, or partly out of her love of reining up 


Mrs. Evans, when she got upon what her ac¬ 
quaintances called “her high horse,” I do not 
know; but, at any rate, she proved a good friend 
to the Bells, now, when they needed such cham¬ 
pion ; and, pretty soon, when it was seen that 
Capt. Bell, and George and the girls, were as 
bright as ever, they let off their bad steam, and 
went to adoring them again; adored them hotly 
for awhile, loading Effie down with the best of 
wishes, the tenderest of good-bys. Sincere 
ones; I aver they were sincere, whatever some 
may say. They wondered they had ever been 
so foolish as to say anything against the good 
family, striving with all their hearts to make it 
up to them. 

Wo read that Bishop Butler, author of the 
Analogy, when walking one day in his garden 
with his domestic chaplain, Dr. Tucker, after¬ 
ward Dean of Gloucester, stopped short in the 
path, and said, “Why may not whole commu¬ 
nities and public bodies be seized with fits of 
insanity as well as individuals? Nothing but 
the principle that they are liable to insanity, 
equally, at least, with private persons, can ac¬ 
count for a major part of those transactions of 
which we read in history.” 

In recounting the observation, Tucker says, 
“I thought little of that odd conceit of the 
bishop at the time; but I own I could not avoid 
thinking a good deal of it since, and applying 
it to many cases.” 

I do not know, I am sure, whether the wise, 
good man was right; but I certainly have seen 
one woman fix her mind in enmity against a 
person or a family in the community; through 
her baleful influence on other minds, have seen 
one woman after another starting up to get hold 
of the person or family, to pull them down, for 
some reasons given—no good, valid reasons 
could have been found; but they picked up a 
dozen, perhaps a hundred little, silly reasons, 
scattered over the years in which these women 
had lived there in perfect peace, respect, even 
in adoration of the family or individual. 

And the women, one and all, pulled and tug¬ 
ged, getting their husbands, and brothers, and 
sons, and lovers into the melee; and they all 
pulled, and traduced, and strained innocent 
circumstances—past circumstances, accounted 
by them all as innocent until now—lying, yes, 
lying, as Jean Paul says, “Lying almost like 
sentimentalists;” and I, considering what Butler 
said, must add, lying like people, for the nonce, 
a little beside themselves. Families are, some¬ 
times, pulled down into the mire, so; and in the 
street, in society, on the hills, where the pros¬ 
pect is fair, in the valley, where the coolness 
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r.nd shade are refreshing, we see no more of 
them. One sees it in a clergyman’s family, for 
instance. I think it happens oftenest there. 

They go eut, when they must, after such on¬ 
set. He does. She is soldom seen. When she 
is, what pallor is there, where the roses were 
before the community went mad and gored 
them so cruelly! 

They leave the place pretty soon; and I think 
are apt to be rather broken-hearted ever after. 
Their confidence in the world is gone, you see. 
That is the trouble. It went in the late encoun¬ 
ter with the mad community. 

Pity they could not have got hold of Bishop 
Butler’s view. I think they would, in that case, 
have looked on the phenomenon with different 
eyes. While deploring the madness, they would 
have cuddled close to the peacoful Lord, and 
stayed there, biding the time of their affliction; 
would so have held inviolate their self-respect, 
their compassion toward poor human frailty, 
and kept their hearts from such distension, as 
should leave sickness and pain there for all the 
rest of their days on earth. 


CHAPTER VI. 

If there had been no Orson, with his ten 
thousand dollars, or any other friend or servant 
to interpose his helping arm, and Capt. Bell’s 
affairs lmd culminated in what is called a smash- 
up, and ten cents on a dollar, I do not know 
whether that community would so soon have 
hauled up. There is no way of knowing. 

So, all there is for us to do, is to be glad that 
they did so haul up, and that Mrs. Evans and a 
dozen others wero at their doors, or gates, or 
even at Capt. Bell's gate, wiping their tears, 
some of them, to sec Effie driven to the cars. 
True, that a hundred hearty little colloquies 
were held at those gates before the women sepa¬ 
rated; and here are a few specimens. 

“She’s gone!” 

“Yes, she’s gone; and I’m sorry. Such an 
active, good little thing. How we shall all miss 
her!” 

“I shall, I am sure!” This was Mrs. Boylston, 
who also belonged to the elite. Sho was speak¬ 
ing. at her own gate, to Mrs. Evans, who hardly 
did so belong; but had come round the corner 
to see Efflc go, and shed a few tears, and speak 
some of the big thoughts swelling in her bosom. 

“I’m sure /shall!” Mrs. Evans replied. “Effie 
and I have always been on such good terms— 
the very best! But, I declare, I must go home 
nml see to my dinner. Como in soon—do; you 
haven’t been in for a long while.” 


Before another house, as two young ladies 
went up the path, it was said, “She took two 
trunks, I noticed. I w’onder if she took her two 
handsomest silks? Do you suppose she did— 
the green and the brown? They’re trimmed 
beautifully, yoti know!” 

They wondered whether she took her finest, 
most beautiful things; her embroidered hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and so forth, and so forth. 

They would have given much to have seen 
Effie, as we are about to show her to the reader, 
a few mornings before she left home, singling 
out only the plainest things to take with her; 
the plainest dresses, plainest collars, handker¬ 
chiefs, petticoats; with immense satisfaction 
packing away, in wardrobe and drawer, those 
beautiful things she would never have mode 
with her own fingers, if you would have given 
her the big, round world as her guerdon. 

They had been a burden to her, in fact, ever 
since ma, Anna and Susy clubbed together to 
make them for her; that, as they said over their 
planning and their laughter, that she might have 
something really fit for a young lady to wear. 

And to do this packing-away with gentle, sen¬ 
sible ma’s approval—this was sweet! 

So, as far as wardrobe was concerned, Effio 
went away feeling something as if sho were a 
bird. But sho was rather sick at the parting, 
seeing the exertions they all made to be cheer¬ 
ful, even merry; and on the way, as I suppose 
most of the thousands of young mill-girls are, 
turning their backs upon their homes. 

Marcia, at any rate, who tried to talk, to get 
up a little interest in the scenery they passed, 
told Effie that sho could not. She never could, 
sho said, in going away from home to the mills, 
well as she enjoyed being there, after she got 
fairly at work, fairly used to the new life. I 


CHAPTER VII. 

They entered the factory-yard at a wide gate, 
down a descending way, littered with blue and 
white cotton waste, crossed with a carriage¬ 
way, and many foot-paths. Before them was 
a mill of considerable size. 

“That’s the ticking-mill,” said Hastings. 
“This,” conducting his companions to the 
right, “is the Old Mill, as Ve call it, where 
they make sheetings. You’ll work here—an old 
building, you see,” laughing, as his eye ran over 
the front. “A dirty place, too. Can’t be kept 
clean very well, there’s so much cotton and 
dust—but needn’t be quite so dirty. There’s 
my room—the card-room. These stairs go up 
to the spinning-room and upper weave-room, 
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on the same floor; and the dressing-room, on J 
the floor above. They want you in tho lower 
room. I’m ashamed to show you the stairs.” < 

His hand was on a door without panels or 
paint, opening with a leather strap. 

He laughed again when he opened the narrow 
door, showing them the dusky, winding way, 
up which a gush of the whir and clatter of 
machinery came. 

Down they went, trying to sec their way, but 
forced to feel it out with their hands upon the 
wall, until they were near the bottom, when 
the light from the room below assisted them. 

“We’re here,”'said Hastings, again laughing, 
when they found themselves at the bottom of 
the stairs, and within the room. “Tho stairs 
won’t seem so dark when you get used to them. 

I don’t mind it now; but I remember I did when 
l first came. It’s lighter here, after you’ve 
been here a few minutes. These lower rooms 
are always dark. There’s Gardner putting in 
a web. He'll be out here in a few minutes. 
That’s May Edwards. Those are her looms 
where Gardner is. She’s capable. She belongs 
to a good family, they say—and I guess she 
does. She’s got a young brother here. He’s 
bobbin-boy, now, in the mill on the island; but 
his plan is to go to college—or, it’s May’s plan. 
She’s engaged to a man who is at Andover, pre¬ 
paring himself for the ministry. She’s helping 
him. You see she looks as though she’d make 
a pretty good minister’s wife.” 

And his companions saw that she did, indeed. 
Her form was dignified, her movement graceful; 
her eyes were soft, her forehead low, but w ide 
and calm; nnd she had the air of one whose life 
was by love and duty inwardly sustained and 
exalted. She was helping Mr. Gardner tie in 
her web, talking with him, and at tho same time 
keeping watch over her other looms. 

Tho room was small. A moderately wide 
space in the middle was clear of looms. Beams 
arose here to support the ceiling. Each side, 
running lengthwise of the room, w r erc four rows 
of looms, two rows of girls, each girl having her 
looms on either side the alley where she worked. 
There were nine girls in the room—that was all. 

Our heroine and her companion had been 
looking the room over and had made out so 
much, when Hastings, who also had been look¬ 
ing it over, said, “It’s a low place, but I guess 
you’ll like it. Some of the best girls we’ve got 
are here. They’re all good girls. That one in 
that corner has got a flower-bed outside, you 
ace.” 

They looked, and on a level with the bottom 
of the window outside, they saw the pink, white, 


scarlet, and purple hues of columbine, tulip, 
geranium; saw the green leaves modestly soften¬ 
ing and harmonizing the hues. 

“I don’t know much about Caroline, the girl 
that tends them,” said Hastings, seeing the eyes 
of his companions withdrawn from the view 
outside, to rest on the slender form, neatly clad 
in light colors, bending over tho loom within. 
“She’s going to be married to a farmer and 
school-tone her over in Bedford. She works 
pretty close; lays up her money, I guess, for 
her housekeeping. Pale as a sheet, you see, 
lips and all; but she’s very bashful—trembles 
if you speak to her; never stirs away from her 
looms unless she’s obliged to for something, ex¬ 
cept when she goes out of the window to see 
to her flowers. 

“ That girl next to her—and she will bo neigh¬ 
bor to one of you—is Hulda Frothingham. She’s 
got color enough, you see. She’s studying you. 
She’s trying to make out which meeting you’ll 
attend. She’ll find out before noon to-morrow. 
She’ll come to talk with you and ask you about 
it. She’ll be solemn when she finds out that 
you don’t go to her meeting. She’ll tell you 
she’s willing to spend and be spent, if she can 
be the means of saving one soul. Gardnor says 
she says it to every one she talks with, the first 
time she talks with them.” 

lie laughed in a low, musical way he had, just 
as he had laughed at the little, odd, greasy mill, 
which, after all, he so much respected. 

“You two will have looms out here, I sup¬ 
pose,” leading them toward the front row of 
looms, toward the falls. “PleasanChere. Plenty 
of light, you see. Grape-vines, trees, green 
grass, and the falls. I guess you’ll both like it. 
It’s the pleasantest part of the room, if you like 
to be where you can see tho falls, the bridge, 
and the island. Marcia ’ll like it, I’m sure; and 
I guess you will, Miss Bell.” 

lie led them to the nearest window after say¬ 
ing this; and I wish I could describe, as I ought, 
the beauties of the prospect, the majesty of rock 
and river, *hc repose of the green island of pines 
beyond the bridge; for, from their windows, 
they could see nothing of mill, dye-house, waste- 
house, with which a portion of the island was 
encumbered. One end only of the boarding¬ 
house was seen; “And this,” says my heroine, 
w'ho has just been describing it anew to me, “ was 
| there among the pines, which, high as the house 
' was, rose a great way above it, and gave such a 
look of pleasantness that to this day it does my 
heart good to think of.” The river—its name 
i3 Merrimack—was here of great width, forced 
; into such proportions by the numbers of boulders 
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in its bed; was in a great tumult with the diffi¬ 
culties of making its way among these same 
boulders, not a few of which were nearly of the 
dimensions of many a wayside dwelling, and 
were so bestudded about with others of smaller 
sizes, that at that day—it was twenty-four years 
ago, just as Manchester was beginning to take 
shape on the other side—all the pcdestrianism 
between the tyvo places, Manchester and Amos- 
keag, was carried on across these falls. In one 
place a plank had been laid, and at each end 
riveted to the boulders. In another, a foot¬ 
bridge spanned a chasm between two of the 
largest boulders; the rest of the way was made 
without other difficulties than a few leaps, easily 
taken, and a few tremors, even for the most 
courageous woman, until repeated crossings 
had made her familiar with the rush and roar, 
with the sight of precipice and whirl. 

This is all gone now; that is, foot-bridge 
and riveted plank are gone, as well as many a 
boulder, on the Manchester side of the river. 
They went when the growth of Manchester de¬ 
manded a carriage-bridge across—demanded, 
also, that rough places should be made level 
for her canals and looks. 

" But it docs not matter so much,” my heroine 
says; “for all is gone, swept clean by flame. 
The windows that overlooked the prospect; 
that had before them, close to them, such thick 
emerald-green grass, and trees bending at the 


edge, and vines of the wild grape hanging from 
the thin branches; the whole lower room, the 
cool, secluded place, that I would give so much 
to enter once more; the looms, the loom-han¬ 
dles, that I would give so much to touch; the 
old shuttles, one sliding back and forth, the 
other hanging with the bobbin in, that I would 
give so much to change; the old, dim stair-way 
—the whole little, peaceful, respectable, aristo¬ 
cratic old mill gone. The mill that stood by it 
is gone, too—it went out at the same time. That 
on the island went before. They all went out 
in flame; and the great brick walls of Manches¬ 
ter growing in sight over the river.” 

But, at the time I speak of, it was as I have 
described it. I shall have many readers who 
remember it so. 

Below the falls, after considerable reason¬ 
able fretting, after parting with a portion of its 
waters, which went under a bridge, and thenoe 
round in a circuit to create the island, and to 
keep the mill in motion, the river settled into 
its old placidity; and so went in a wide-sweep- 
ing curve round the cast end of the island, out 
of sight. 

On the Manchester side were signs of build¬ 
ing, and green fields and pastures; cows feed¬ 
ing; here and there an old farm-house; and the 
blue sky and white clouds were spread over the 
whole scene. 

(to be continued.) 


LINES, 

INSCRIBED TO TIIE MEMORY OF ONE WHO LEFT AN EARTHLY FOR A HEAVENLY CHOIR. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Oun bird had left her singing-bower, 

When Wintry winds were in the air, 

And bid the richness of her voice, 

We knew not where. 

Wo only knew how great tho void, 

How sad tho memory she left; 

And, through tho Winter-time, we felt 
Like those bereft! 

Each Sabbath morn we bent our steps, 
With others, to tho sacred place 

Whore, for our future needs and cares, 

We might find grace. 

As tho sweet anthem, full of praise 
And peace, resounded through tho choir; 

Piercing the sanctuary's roof, 

And rising higher: 

Then through the congregation swept 
A thrill, and every heart wonld raiso 

Its aspirations, und exclaim, 

“ This, this is praiso!” 

Upon the brain, within the heart, 

Still memory can those notes prolong; 


And oft wo think an angel ’twas 
That led our song! 

Then Spring returned—bright, joyous Spring! 

With wealth of beauty in her track; 

And, *‘01i!” wo said, “we’ll welcome soon 
Our song-bird back!'’ 

Wo listen, while we breathe a prayer; 

A tuneful voieo the silence stirs, 

And bids us join the rapturous swell— 

But 'tis not hors! 

Ah! birdling, when tho skies arc blue, 

And tender grass is under foot; 

And all things full ot life aud song— 

Why art thou mute? 

Hush 1 ’tis too early for tho lark! v 

Aud yet, methought her voice I heard, 
Soaring aud singing, till she seemed— 

An Eden bird I 

Yuln is our watch! From Love's own bower, 
Our sweetest singing-bird has flown; 

Aud now the tuneful chorus swells— 

Around the throne I 
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CHAPTER I. j 

“Go to Aix-les-Bains and seek your fortune!” j 

It was very curious that Antoine Le Sevres, ! 
a handsome young man of one-and-twenty, ! 
should thrice dream that those words were j 
spoken to him. 

“I can’t go to Aix-les-Bains,” he muttered; 
“that is in France, and here am I in Connecti¬ 
cut What the mischief set me to dreaming 
after that fashion? ‘Go to Aix-les-Bains and 
seek your fortune.’ I should know him any¬ 
where, that old gray-beard of a fellow—red 
gown, green slippers, and a funny little, yellow 
cap set a top of his head. Ho sported a pipe, ; 
too—pretty expensive one, now I remember; ; 
and he puffed it before and after ho spoke. ; 
now the dickens am I to get * to Aix-les; 
Bains?” 

Antoine lay back against a shabby, high chair 
that had once rejoiced in a garment of brilliant 
crimson, but was now dilapidated almost be¬ 
yond repair. Two rickety stools stood near, 
and a second-hand music-stand, that he had 
purchased the day before, held several sheets 
of copied music. A green baize bag hung up 
in a small niche over the low cot bedstead, < 
where the young man was wont to stretch his ; 
weary limbs. 

Antoine was, by nature, a musician. His 
father and mother were both dead—himself 
and two brothers supported one little sister, 
who was boarded in the same house in a more 
comfortable manner. 

Dolly, as they called her, but more properly 
Dora Le Sevres, was a lovely, girlish creature, 
scarcely yet fifteen, but looking and behaving 
much younger. She had ruddy cheeks, a slight 
figure, laughing eyes, and the deepest, most ; 
witching dimples. She was still going to school, : 
where all the hccomplishments she cared for 
were sewing and singing. In the latter she ex¬ 
celled. Her voice was bird-like in its upper 
notes, bell-like in its lower, clear, sonorous, 
deep. She loved her brothers very dearly, and 
often said, when she was a woman, they should 
not work for her so hard—she would go into 
a factory first; but the brothers, noting how ; 
beautiful she grew, only shook their heads and j 
Mailed significantly—it was plain that they did ; 
not fear any such fate for her. J 


“How in the world shall I ever get to Aix- 
les-Baina?” muttered the young man, uncross¬ 
ing his feet, and crossing them agdin. At that 
moment a light step was heard—his chAmber- 
door flew open, and there stood Dora on the 
door-steps radiant. 

“Ah, Dolly! come in.” 

She obeyed him, still smiling, and burst out 
into a beautiful Italian air, in which her voice 
sounded angelic. 

“Why, Dolly! where did j t ou learn that?” he 
asked, lifting himself into an upright position. 

“Heard one of the street organs,” said the 
young girl. “I just stood there till I learned 
and could hum it. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Yes; it’s in Sonambula,” he replied. 

“Oh! do get it—get your violin and try it; 
have you the words?” 

“No; not the words, Dolly,” he said, reaching 
for his green baize bag; “but I’ll play it for 
you.” 

“Did you forget that Jeromo and Harry are 
coming to-night to sing?” asked Dolly, after 
she had listened delightedly. Antoine was pull¬ 
ing aimlessly at the strings. 

“No; I hadn’t forgotten. I wish they would 
come. I brought home a new piece.” 

“A song?” exclaimed Dora. 

“Yes, with quartette; there it is on the 
stand.” 

Dora went forward and hummed the air. “I 
like it,” she said, decidedly; “it's prettier than 
the Italian one, to my mind. How sweetly that 
minor comes in.” 

She went back again. Antoine was still heed¬ 
lessly snapping the strings. 

“What makes you so quiet?” asked the girl, 
looking at him narrowly. 

“Thinking,” replied her brother. 

“Of nothing pleasant, then, I’m sure. Come, 
please tell me.” 

“Thinking how much I should like to travel,” 
said her brother. 

“To travel—and so should I,” cried Dora, 
vivaciously. “To seo strange cities, the vine¬ 
yards, the castles—above all, %ve should hear 
such singing! Oh! if we were only rich, and 
could.” 

“But we are not rich,” said Antoine, sighing. 

At that moment the two elder brothers came 
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in. They wore a downcast look, and were in¬ 
stantly plied with questions. 

“ The matter is, that ‘ Toil & Co.’ have failed,” 
said Harry, “and we are thrown out.” 

“That’s bad,” Antoine responded, a troubled 
look haunting his face. 

“But you can find another store,” said Dora. 

“No; not in these times.” 

“Well, w£,can still sing,” said the girl, hope¬ 
fully; “hard times needn’t stop that.” 

“By*Jove!” cried Antoine, slapping his knee, 
“I believe we could do it!” 

“Do what?” queried the three listeners. 

“Strange I never thought of it before; why, 
we can sing, can’t we? I believe there are not 
four such voices within a hundred miles. Let 
us sing, then—not only at home; the public 
shall hear us.” 

“We should fail, I fear,” replied Jerome, the 
eldest of the three. “What could such home- 
spun fellows as we do before an audience? 
Dolly’s voice wouldn't sound louder than the 
squeel of a mouse, she’d be so frightened.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said little Dora, 
gravely. “I don’t believo I should be afraid 
with you three in sight. And then Antoine 
would play his violin; I don’t believe they ever 
heard such playing.” 

“Oh! of course not,” said Antoine, smiling, 
and kissing her. 

“I like it,” cried Harry, after a few moments 
of thought. “I tell you I like it; but there’s 
a heavy expense attending all such attempts. 
However, here’s twenty dollars to begin with. 

I was paid off honorably.” 

“And here’s thirty to go with it, if we could 
do anything,” responded Jerome. 

“And now we’ve really got at it, let’s esti- ] 
mate,” said Antoine, his handsome face all a ] 
glow as ho took out pencil and paper. “We; 
should have to get out handbills, of course.” 

“And tickets!” cried little Dora, clapping 
her hands—“only think! for our own concert. 
Isn't it grand ?” 

“Advertisements,”ejaculated Harry; “they’ll 
cost a mint, though.” 

“For halls and board,” added Jerome; “but 
then we sing well together; we shall eventually 
make money.” 

“We’re not able to lose any,” suggested An¬ 
toine. “Jerome, you must be our business man. 
I'll compose music by the yard; write our own 
songs, you know—it’s just the work for me; j 
inspires my ambition. What shall we call our- 
.selves?” 

“The mountain bards,” ventured Dora. 

“Too aspiring, little maiden,” said Jerome, | 


with his kindly, though grave smile. “I think 
it will be best under our own name—the Sevres 
family.” 

“How would you begin?” queried Antoine. 

“Oh! in some of the towns about,” Harry 
ventured. “As ’Antoine suggests, it will be 
best to sing touching, simple home-songs, such 
as will appeal directly to the hearts of the 
people. We can advertise in their papers, and 
put our own bills up.” 

“Very well; prepare the posters, then, and 
the advertisements. I go for striking the iron 
while it’s hot,” said Antoine. “Wo must be in 
earnest about the matter. Dolly, what do you 
think you’ll do when you come to stand before 
a hundred people?” Ho had caught her arm 
and twirled her about. 

“Do! Why, I’ll sing, of course,” returned 
the girl, naively. 

“(Good! that’s the right answer,” cried the 
brothers, laughing. 


CHAPTER II. 

Behold our gfaxip seated around the fire in 
a pleasant little parlor devoted to them by a 
country tavern-keeper. The handbills in blue, 
red, and yellow letters, had been posted in 
every conspicuous place, to the delight of the 
village youngsters, who stood round-eyed be¬ 
fore them. All the principal personages of tho 
town had received cards to the effect that a 
new and well-trained company of singers would 
strive to entertain them—and all was expecta¬ 
tion. 

What should Dolly wear? had long been an 
anxious consideration with these good brothers. 
Dolly had decided the matter by very quietly 
entering in a crimson merino frock, with a white 
frill at the neck. She had lied two bits of 
black velvet round her little wrists, which one 
of her brothers had bowed for her, and her 
hair, in its natural curls, hung carelessly round 
a sweet, bewitching faco. On the whole, the 
brothers unanimously declared that she never 
had looked better; but they were palo and 
anxious, while she waa smiling and rudily. 
Their Dills promised largely—what if Dora 
failed? they were not afraid for themselves. 
The town-house was almost next door. At any 
rate, they could hear the stamping of feet along 
the hall, in goodly numbers, too, it 9ecmed— 
that was encouraging. The landlord put his 
cheery face in at tho door. 

“You’re to have a bouncing bouse,” he said; 
“almost every seat is full. Hadn’t you better 
go in?” 
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Fortunately, there was a back entrance; and 
during the day Antoine had rigged up a cur¬ 
tain, behind which Dora might retire between 
the pieces. As they entered, by some intui¬ 
tive process their presence was ascertained; 
the little boys began to whistle and stamp, and 
make hideous noises with their fingers between 
their teeth, after the manner of rude audiences. 
Antoine gazed anxiously toward Dora. Her 
color changed a little. 

“I don’t mind it at all if they Will keep still 
while I sing,” she said, quietly. 

Jerome thought that the three brothers had 
better go on alone first. Dora would not listen 
to the proposition. “It will give me confidence 
to begin with you,” she said, with more than 
the gravity belonging to her age. 

As they went on with beating hearts, look¬ 
ing so handsome, standing sido by side, Dora 
childishly holding the hand of Antoine, there 
was silence for a moment—the silence of ad¬ 
miration. Then came a storm of applause— 
they had made a most favorable impression, 
that orphan family; and as their clear tones 
blended, trembling a little at first, the people 
listened almost breathless. Such singing had 
seldom been vouchsafed in that place. It grati¬ 
fied the ear; above all, it touched the heart, for 
the minstrels sang of their wants, their hopes, 
their losses, and their loves. 

And when Dora stood before them alone, and 
in her childish beauty Bang a little song, des¬ 
tined hereafter to be hummed by cradle-sides, 
the enthusiasm of the stranger-audience knew 
no bounds. They shouted for the youthful 
singer till she, blushing like a rose, came 
timidly forward and repeated the charming 
ballad. That first concert was a success. Over 
»U their expenses they made a handsome sum. 
The two newspapers gave a glowing account of 
the singing and the singers, not forgetting to 
eulogize Dora in terms of almost extravagant 
praise, wisely withheld from the young girl, 
who was contented that she was aiding her 
loving, noble brothers. It was requested that 
the concert should be repeated—and this time 
hundreds were unable to obtain admittance. 

Thus it happened that the brothers needed 
no more to depend upon salaries; for, go where 
they would, their fame preceded them. Dora’s 
gentle ways, her beauty, and freedom from 
affectation, gained her friends wherever she 
went. People in great hotels petted and c%- 
ressed her as if she w'erc something sent for 
their especial love. Antoine studied constantly, 
took lessons from the first masters, and soon 
•xcelled as a violinist. The name of the family 


became as a tower of strength. It was the 
fashion to attend these sweet, but homely con¬ 
certs; to throw flowers at the feet of Dora, who, 
in her dress of simple Swiss muslin, devoid of 
all ornament, save the ribbon or the rose in her 
hair, looked at times almost angelic. 

People began at last to hint, here and there, 
at a tour on the Continent. At this the elder 
brothers looked grave. They had made much 
money—why not invest it now and settle down? 
Where was the use in exhausting their means 
in traveling? What favor could they, the sim¬ 
ple, the uneducated, possibly find in tho lands 
of courts and kings, where only the greatest 
prima donnas, the most noted songsters of the 
old world met with special approbation? But 
Antoine, all in a fever of hopo and desire, urged 
them to go. He remembered his dreams. Dora 
was not less anxious. The romantic child wished 
to see real castlos, and, perhaps, a real queen. 
After many a long consultation, it was decided 
at last that they should go; and accordingly 
they took passage in one of the ocean steamers 
for England. To their great astonishment, 
thither had their fame preceded them. In a 
quiet, unambitioys way they issued bills and 
tickets, anticipating utter failure. The great 
hall was crowded; their little songs, so simple 
and unique; the peculiar harmony of their 
voices; the lovely face of Dora, so exquisitely 
pure, and the native grace with which she 
poured out tho silvery melody of her voice, 
took them by surprise—and the honest British 
audience emulated the enthusiasm of their 
brethren over the water. A summons came 
from tho very throne—and Dora, in her sweet, 
maidenly innocence, sang before tho queen as 
modestly, yet as freely, as in the presence of a 
cottage dame in her own Yankee land. Plau¬ 
dits, favors, and money gathered as they went 
on. In all the English towns they reaped rich 
rewards, and found themselves, in six months, 
fortunate beyond their wildest hopes. 

“Now,” said Antoine, “let us take a vaca¬ 
tion, and go sight-seeing on our own account. 
Dora wants to see Paris—so do I. We must 
visit the hillsides in some of those old towns 
where the grapes grow—what do you say?” 

Of course, they were all willing; and, of 
course, they went. Dora was a little worn 
down; her cheeks grew pale. They must find 
a watering-place, where the sight of the sea 
might revive memories of home. They con¬ 
sulted guide-books and a physician, lie directed 
them to go to Aix-les-Bains. 

“At last, then,” chuckled Antoine, “I am in 
the way for my fortune.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

They found the French watering-place barely 
endurable. It was a resort for invalids par ex¬ 
cellence. Hardly a ruddy cheek was to be seen; 
only men and women with straw hats, elon^ 
gated faces, and grumbling voices, going hither 
and thither, bathing, sniffing, and grumbling. 
Even Dora’s sunshine could not light them up 
here. They had decided to leave, and were 
taking, as they thought, their last breakfast at 
Aix-les-Bains, when there entered a tall, pale, 
hook-nosed gentleman, who rejoiced in a long, 
white beard, a fiery red dressing-gown with 
gilt frogs, a pale yellow smoking-cap, which he 
doffed, laying it beside his amber-pipe, or meer¬ 
schaum, and a pair of bright green slippers. 

Antoine flushed and turned pale again—the 
identical man of his dream! What was going 
to happen next? The stranger glared at the 
little company—gazed again, a look of keen 
pleasure lighting up his piercing gray eyes, 
and then addressed them in good, sonorous 
English. He talked rapidly—asked and told 
news; and after breakfast, fastening upon An¬ 
toine, he said, “You play well, sir—you have 
deserved success.” 

“How?” stammered the young man, to whom 
the other was a total stranger; “did you—have 
you— 1 —” 

“I heard you in Islington—I heard you in 
London. I followed you up for six concerts, 
and feared I might never hear you again. Of 
course, you will give a concert here?” 

“Among these French people? Oh! no, sir.” 

“Then you are only pleasuring?” 

“That is our object for the present,” replied 
Antoine. 

The stranger thought for a moment. 

“That is so much the better; for now my 
daughter can hear you.” 

“How?” interrogated Antoine; “we shall 
not give a concert.” 

“I mean,” replied the other, “that if your 
chief object now is pleasure, “I must have you 
all at my chateau. It is only five miles off; and 
my daughter is recovering her health there. I 
assure you it would lay me under great obliga¬ 
tions, if your brothers and yourself, with that 
charming little sister, would consent to pass 
some weeks with us. Wc can promise you 
sport in the way of fishing, gunning, and sail¬ 
ing, and-” he hesitated a moment. “I feel 

as if it would be well worth a thousand dollars 
to have Celle hear your delicious music. She 
has no companions; how she would love that 
angelic girl. Perhaps I can offer you other 
inducements,” he added, seeing Antoine's cheek 


flush when he spoke of money. “I possess a 
violin one hundred and seventy years old—a 
violin,” he added, reverently, “that has felt 
the touch of the greatest artist Europe ever 
saw—Paganinni.” 

Antoine’s eyes sparkled. To play upon such 
an instrument, what would he not attempt! A 
consultation was held—the brothers accepted 
the proposition; and one hour afterward they 
set out in the stranger’s private carriage, leav¬ 
ing their baggage to be carried by stage. 

At the end of their journey a house, beautiful 
as a palace, came in view. The lawn, shaded 
by venerable oaks of a century’s growth, led 
to an entrance that, for majesty and splendor, 
could scarcely be excelled. The richly stained 
glass, statues of ivory whiteness, pillars and 
carved arches, were as bewildering as beautiful 
to the senses of the simple American minstrels. 
But if the house surroundings and adornments 
within were luxurious and stately almost be¬ 
yond compare, the inmates, quiet, modest, and 
refined, were as simply unostentatious as though 
their environments were the Amoric&n farm¬ 
house and uncultivated woods. There wert 
Madam Holdsworth, an elderly lady, a pattern 
of dignified grandmothers; and Belle Holds¬ 
worth, a little fragile creature, beautiful as the 
day, but pale, very pale and languid. Hera 
our singers were made emphatically at home. 
Their songs charmed the invalid into sweet for¬ 
getfulness; and when Mr. Holdsworth brought 
in, with reverent touch, the enameled case con¬ 
taining an ancient, well-worn instrument., a 
genuine Cremona, and allowed Antoine to draw 
dulcet strains from its venerated strings, there 
could not be a happier heart than his. 

“I have been offered ten thousand dollars 
for that instrument,” said the old man, stroking 
his snow-white beard; “but nothing would 
tempt mo to part with it. If my little Belle, 
there, marries a man, not only with music in 
his soul, but at his fmger-ends, tho instrument 
is hers. Otherwise I shall be obliged to be¬ 
queath it to my son, who is still at college, and 
unfortunately, though he loves music, cannot 
play nor cares to.” 

Antoine felt the red creeping up to his cheeks. 
Ho looked over to the farthest end of the room 
where sat Dora, turning over the leaves of a 
book of famous prints. Belle sat near, her 
white arm over Dora’s shoulder, enjoying her 
delight. “It would not be very hard to love 
such a woman,” he thought, tenderly drawing 
a strain of magic sweetness from the old Cre¬ 
mona. But should he dare aspire to unite 
himself with the daughter of a milliouaire? 
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However, when he had listened to the old man’s 
story, he felt more hope. Mr. Holdsworth was 
born amid the mountains of New Hampshire, a 
poor American boy, the son of a worthy farmer. 
By early and steady application, he became a 
clerk in a rich Boston firm—then a partner; 
then, being through self-help a master of the 
French language, he was trusted to found a 
branch-house of the business in Paris. This 
and fortunate speculations had enriched him 
beyond his wildest desires while ho was yet 
a young man. Belle was the youngest of five 
daughters. All the others had died at the 
early age of fifteen; but competent physicians 
had assured him that if Belle reached her 
seventeenth year, she would be likely not only 
to live, but to become a strong, healthy woman. 
The prediction seemed about to be verified; for 
the young girl was now nearly eighteen, and 
since the coming of the minstrel family a magi¬ 
cal change was observable. Antoine, the hand¬ 
some, frank, engaging Antoine, had interested 


her heart. At his coming she blushed—at his 
going paled. He likewise loved her, but dared 
not tell his love—he wished to be perfectly 
honovable. Both father and mother, however, 
read the case—it was not difficult. They found 
in the young man high sentiments of honor, 
strict principle, and an unblemished reputation. 
The old merchant said one day, 

“Antoine, you play so well, I don’t know but 
I shall give the violin to you.” 

“And Belle!” eagerly exclaimed the young 
man—then turned his head away suddenly. 

“Yes, and Belle, too, my fine fellow,” was 
the response, “if sho is willing.” 

This was joyful news, and joyful was the 
result. Antoine found a lovely wife—fortune 
enough—at Aix-les-Bains. The brothers were 
established in business by the old millionaire; 
and three years after, the student-son, now 
one of the best lawyers in Paris, led to the 
altar the little Connecticut warbler, Dora Le 
Sevres. 




THE MILL BY THE RIVER. 


FROM TUB GERMAN, BY NELLIE ROSALINE BENEDICT. 


From tho old gray mill, on the river aide, 

I look o’or tho flooded plains: 

Where the mountain streams that come foaming down, 
Are swelled L*y the Autumn rains. 

A long, bright raj from tho fading West, 
lias fired the high church panes; 

And tho sullen land looks drearier still 
While the little light remains. 

You stood bj mj side in a Summer gone, 

And gazed o’er the landscape fair, 

In the golden gleam of the dying day, 

That lighted the coils of your hair. 

While the great mill-wheels sent showers of spray, 
That went on in a dancing rill; 

But the glad, sweet wators of life, for you, 

Like the well-worn wheels, are still. 


Tho merry rivulet at my feet, 

Runs on in a gleesome flow; 

Like the ripple of laughter, low and sweet, 

In the days of the long ago. 

And the splendor of sunset fades and dies. 

In the twilight cold and gray, 

As tho visions that gladdened onr hopeful eyes, 
Forever have passed away. 

For a peaceful rest I have sought in vain; 

But the coming days, with their change, 

Will give me a quiet I have not found, 

In the years so sad and strange. 

A rest by your side, in the gravo-yard green, 
Overlooking the gray old mill; 

When the storm-towed waters of life, for me, 
Like its well-worn wheels, ore still. 


AFTER THE WEDDING. 

BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Aloxe by the window she stands. 
Pushing the curtains aside; 

Half dreamily folding her hands, 

And only an boor a bride! 

Why is her face so pale, so white? 

Why are her cheeks wet with tears? 
Lies beyond her a starless night. 
Haunted by shadowy fears? 

Oh! covenant sweet that she made! 
Oh! moaning words that she spoke! 


Well may she ask for Heavenly aid. 
And strength from her God invoke. 

Life is full of purposes now, 

They point to a distant goal; 

The shadows that rest on her brow, 
Gome from a timorous soul. 

Be ye kind to her then, oh, friends! 

Be true to her, favored one! 

Sweot the charm that affection lends 
To duties faithfally done ! 
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BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


We were in the old kitchen together, Nan 
and I—the old, old kitchen, for the house had 
belonged to grandfather years and years agone, 
and to his father before him, I believe. I think 
the furniture in this room must always have 
been arranged just as it is now, it wears such 
a settled, comfortable look. I know the till 
clock has stood by the window ever since I can 
remember; and I’m sure the old-fashioned red 
cupboard, with its glass doors, would never 
have rested so contentedly in any other corner. 
All of which has nothing whatever to do with 
the night we sat there, only that I was thinking 
about it in a dreamy, wondering sort of a way, 
gazing into the fire the while. 

Nan finished sewing in her white ruffles, and 
lo! the pretty crimson merino was all ready for 
wear on the morrow. She held it up in triumph 
a moment, then let it fall upon her lap, and 
looked over the table at me; and I, for want of 
something better to do, looked back again at 
Nan. In truth, she was not unpleasant to look 
at, this sister of mine. The dark hair: the 
brown eyes, with starlight in them; the crimson 
lips, and delicate curve of the pure white throat, 
made a very pretty picture. 

“It’s too bad!” pouted the red lips, indig¬ 
nantly. 

“ ‘Too bad,’ meaning the six feet of mascu¬ 
line humanity ycleped ‘cousin Tom, M. D.,’ 
who has just arrived, self, trunk, and lamin’, in 
a high state of preservation, at uncle George’s?” 
I queried. 

“I expected to be deluged with ‘our Thomas,’ 
and his sayings, and doings, and perfections,” 
pursued Nan, unheedingly; “that’s the usual 
style, and we are all accustomed to it. The 
children, poor things! believe in it as implicitly 
as they do in the catechism. I could have borne 
that; but to have the delectable compound of 
virtue and drugs appear in propria person*, en¬ 
veloped in broadcloth and glory, is one drop 
too much I Why couldn’t he have tarried in his 
classic shades until after Christmas, if he must 
come home at all?” 

“Turkeys and plum-puddings. Nan.” 

“ Flavored with scraps of Latin, and aneo- 
dotes of the dissecting-room. Ugh I I shan’t 
dare to sneeze for fear of hearing a voice from 
the heights of science, inquiring whether I have ; 


experienced a compound fracture of the left 
branch of my trachea.” 

“Now, Nan, it is not fair, after all. We 
haven’t seen him, you know, and perhaps-” 

‘“Charity suspects no evil;’ ‘Believe every 
man honest till you miss your spoons;’ ‘Never 
judge from appearances,’ etc., etc. I know that 
lecture by heart now. Considering the lateness 
of the hour, and the scarcity of congregation, 
I think we had better omit ‘sixteenthly,’ Toot, 
and go to bed;” and the incensed young damsel 
flung the crimson merino over her arm, snatched 
up the lamp, and vanished. Having proper re¬ 
gard for the bumps and contusions that might 
follow an attempt to run the gauntlet of chairs 
and tables in the dark, I wisely followed her 
retreating footsteps. 

Such a scattering as there was the next nam¬ 
ing! To vary the old nursery rhyme: 

“ ’Twaa tho day before Christmas, and of nil in the houw 

Not a creature was quiet, not even a mouse.” 

Such flyings up stairs, and tumblings down 
stairs; such dashes into pantry and kitchen, and 
out again, leaving a trail of overturned chair?, 
pails, and pussy-cats to mark our course, never 
was witnessed before. Will hurried down with 
■ his jacket on wrong side out, and made himself 
useful by overturning the cream-pitcher. Tad 
wandered frantically about, spouting bits of pa¬ 
triotic orations, interspersed with touching ap¬ 
peals concerning his wardrobe—“ ‘When in the 
course of human events it becomes necessary 
to’—where’s my collar? ‘If I were an Ameri¬ 
can, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed upon my country, I would 

never lay down my arms! never! nev-’ Nan, 

what did you do with my stockings? ‘If this 
be treason, make the most of it!’ ” 

Kitty was calling for volunteers to hook her 
dress, and curl her hair for her. Mother in¬ 
tent upon the marvel of quince j elly she was 
packing for aunt Hannah, and the bunch of 
“catnip,” that must be slipped in somewhere 
for “Susie’s baby;” while father wandered 
restlessly up and down, declaring it did “take 
women folks suoh a time to get ready!” Never¬ 
theless, that time, like all others, came to an 
end; and we found onrselves “all aboard” the 
old sleigh, and gliding over the road, while the 
bells jingled a merry, mocking accompaniment 
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to the wishes that wc had not forgotten the j 
other thing. j 

“Toot,” said Nan—I was christened Ruth; j 
but my friends, haying satisfied their con- j 
sciences by giving me a Christian name to start j 
with,have insisted upon calling me “Toot” ever 
since—“ what a pity you didn’t bring your Latin j 
grammar with you! We might have ‘read up’ j 
on the way; and one would like to have a glim- j 
mering idea of what the paragon is talking j 
about.” ; 

I considered it my duty to protest. j 

“Positively, Nan, you are atrocious! Wej 
haven’t seen him for the last seven years, and ; 
because uncle George believes him a paragon, ] 

you insist upon- ” j 

“‘Charity’ sermon, No. 2. This congrega- J 
tion respectfully invited to attend,” interposed 
Nan, with provoking indifference. “Just post- ] 
pone it, won’t you, while I brighten up my < 
Latin ? Materia mcdica , multum in parvo, ipse ! 

dixit, Epluribus unum -” | 

“Erin go bragh!” suggested Toot. “What! 
on earth are yop talking about?” ! 

Nan laughed, and nestled her little feet down j 
in the straw, drawing shawl and furs more 
closely around her. How lovely she looked 
that day, with the clear, frosty air bringing 
the color to her checks, and the light to her 
eyes! She seemed a new treasure to me, for 
the old home had missed her for a long, long 
year, while she visited a distant city; and when 
■he had returned to us, two little months before, 

I thought her face the loveliest that had ever 
gladdened tho old rooms; though I remember 
Robert Grey said—oh, dear! What am I think¬ 
ing of? I’m sure I didn’t mean to put that in. 
Well, Nan didn’t like the city. She declared 
that the great quantity of silver, and the small 
quantity of weak soup, kept her constantly in 
possession of an “aching void” in the place 
where her dinner should have been. Holding 
cold toes over a register was a miserable substi¬ 
tute for the dancing, gleaming firelight that she 
had loved from babyhood. For the people, 
she averred that young Jones was exactly like 
Smythe, and Sinythe exactly like Jones, and 
Browne was exactly like both of them; so she 
had come back tA us, and was all our own again. 

My thoughts had been wandering backward; 
but the faithful “grays,” and the staunch old 
sleigh, had meanwhile borne us forwtrd. The 
sodden turning of a corner, a whirl of sn*w in 
oar faces, a crash and jingle of bells, and we 
had reached our destination. Everbody and 
his wife, and all the children of the Willis 
tribe, were to spend this Christmas at uncle 


George’s; and really, tho amount of grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers, uncles and aunts, 
big cousins and little cousins, that made their 
appearance at doors and windows, was quite 
appalling. 

“Couaina great, and cousins small; 

Cousins short, and cousins tall: 

Cousins tender, and cousins tough— 

Thank our Bturs we'vo cousins enough 1” 

parodied the poetic Tad. 

I have no idea of tho bewildering handshak¬ 
ings, kissings, and exclamations that followed, 
but suppose wo must have passed through them 
and escaped with our lives; for presently wc 
found ourselves before tho fire in the large 
parlor, and uncle George was saying, 

“Here, girls, this is the young doctor! this 
is your cousin Thomas. Nan, Toot, don’t you 
know your cousin Tom?” 

Not having seen him for the last seven years, 
it was questionable how wo could. I placed 
my hand in th,e one extended, and raised my 
eyes to the face above me. Nothing remark¬ 
able—a pair of handsome eyes, a strong, manly 
face, and pleasant smile, were all. 

“Such white hands!” said Nan, contemptu¬ 
ously. “I detest a man with white hands!” 

Any one who has ever lived in the land where 
Plymouth Rock and family gatherings are in¬ 
cluded in the “by-laws,” will understand the 
arranging of cap-borders, and the settling of 
spectacles; the click of knitting-needles, and 
tho twisting of bright colored zephyrs over 
white hands. How Bob tried to help Nettie 
untangle her worsted; and how both together 
succeeded in getting it into a much worse snarl 
than one alone could possibly have done; and 
the “oh, myings!” and “oh, dearings!” that 
followed the catastrophe. How the ladies dis¬ 
cussed the new baby from its pink toes to ite 
hairless head, and decided whether it looked 
most like its “pa,” or its “ma.” How aunt 
Mary’s new quilt was pronounced the prettiest 
pattern yet seen. Receipts for the “lightest bis¬ 
cuit,” the ‘‘best gingerbread,” and the “surest 
cure for rheumatism,” flew about the room in 
astonishing profusion; while the gentlemen, 
poor things! having no such airy topics at com¬ 
mand, waded patiently through a compound of 
“crops” and “politics.” 

However, all the diverse roads terminated in 
one central point, t. e., the dinner-table. One 
scarcely knew whether it was touching or laugh¬ 
able, to notice the pride in, and reverence for, 
his son that uncle George so constantly mani¬ 
fested. It was, “Thomas, what is your opinion 
of that?” “Ask the doctor, here; he can tell 
yon all about it.” “Our Thomas might give 
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you an idea or two upon that subject.” Two 
of the little boys stole away from the table in 
company with a plate of nuts and raisins, and 
presently their voices, raised high in dispute, 
reached us from a distant corner. 

“I don’t believe it!” 

“Yes, he could—our Thomas could do it! 
Couldn't you, Tom?” 

“Couldn’t I do what, Benny?” 

“Make a watch, if you had the tools and 
knew how?” 

I dared not look at Nan, but was conscious 
that her gravity and coffee-cup were nearly 
upset together. 

To do our M. D. justice, he was evidently 
annoyed by the conspicuous position he occu¬ 
pied; and even Nan was obliged to confess that, 
with all the punching and poking bestowed 
upon him, this lion of the occasion could not 
be induced to roar. If he had been some awk¬ 
ward, bashful school-boy, Nan would have been 
the first to bring all her womanly tact and kind¬ 
liness to the rescue. As it was, she declared 
herself “not at all inclined to walk in the dust 
of his lordship’s chariot-wheels;” and, there¬ 
fore, when the gathering of the circle around 
the after-dinner fire brought her in his imme¬ 
diate vicinity, she soon stole away to a distant 
window. Good aunt missed her, and, turning 
around, looked over her spectacles. 

“Why, Nannie, child, what did you go away 
off there for? You’ll be cold.” 

Nan thought not; her “head was aching 
slightly, and the fire made it worse.” 

“Headache, child? Why, a young girl like 
you ought not to be troubled with headache. 
You’d better let Thomas feel your pulse. I 
expect he could give you something that would 
help you. Couldn’t you, Tom ?” 

I saw a mischievous smile flit over the young 
doctor’s face; but it was grave enough when he 
glanced toward her. 

“I think a shawl might prove beneficial, if 
she wishes to sit by the window,” he answered, 
coolly; and gathering up a cloud of Shetland 
from a chair near him, he crossed the room 
and threw it lightly over her shoulders. A 
sudden glance of admiration flashed into his 
eyes, for the sweet face bent se low over the 
troublesome netting. 

“Will you be quite comfortable here? I am 
sorry the heat affects your head.” 

There was far more of gentlemanly interest 
than of professional inquiry in his toneB—but 
■he would not understand it. 

“It is not so much the heat as the light, I 
think; sitting near such a blazing light always 


troubles me. I find it quite too much for my 
weak head,” she answered, maliciously. 

“Ah? I must huve been sitting in a dark 
corner, then, fer 1 thought it was expending 
most of its strength in making a great roaring 
up its own chimney. I did not think it glaring 
enough to dazzle any one.” 

What did the fellow mean ? Nan gave a quick 
glance at his face, and began puzzling her 
brains with the possibility of his understanding 
some other things quite as well as he did Latin. 

Just then the door opened, and Kitty’s curly 
head appeared, the rosy lips brimming over 
with an important petition from the npxt room. 

“Say, we are going to play 4 Blindman’s-Buff 
out there, and we want all you big folks to come 
and help us. Nan, and Toot, and cousin Bob, 

and Nettie, and Dick, and-” shyly, “cousin 

doctor, too.” 

44 Come here, Kitten!” said the last named 
personage. 

She slowly advanced until he caught her, 
and lifted her to his knee. 

44 Now, little Kitty, say ‘Tonv’” 

“Tom!” said the child, lifting her blue eyes 
wonderingly to his. 

“Cousin Tom.” 

“Cousin Tom!” repeated the little one, still 
more bewildered. But he only laughed, and 
placed her upon the floor again. 

44 You haven’t the heart to resist that invita¬ 
tion?” turning to Nan. 

It was unanimously voted that we should go 
and see what was required of us; and the books 
and embroidery were speedily disposed ofi A 
pretty sight it was to watch the dancing, tum¬ 
bled heads of every shade from black to gold; 
the tripping and gliding of little feet; and now 
a pair of blue eyes; then brown ones; then 
black ones disappearing under the dreaded 
handkerchief. Sweet to listen to the clear 
peals of laughter that greeted a clever escape, 
or announced a new victim. Over the chairs 
[ and under the tables went the merry, active 
\ troop, while we stood by watching and laughing. 
| “Take care, Kitty! not so near the fire!” 
j called Nan, suddenly, as, wild with frolic, the 

I little one dashed by. “Oh!” 

The warning came too late. The delicate 
dress swept into the gleam, and in an instant 
the hot, pitiless flames enveloped the little form. 
With onfi terrified scream she sprang toward 
me; but a stronger arm than mine caught her 
first, pressed her face close to him to shield H 
from the deadly breath of the flames, and strove 
to tear away the burning clothing. 

It seemed an age of agony, though it oould 
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have been but a few brief seeonds until it was 
all over; the burning dress only ashes upon the 
hearth, and Kitty in Tom's arms. But, ah! our 
bird! our pet lamb! our darling!—where were 
the white dimples we had kissed? Where the 
golden curls we had so worshiped? 

The screams of the children speedily brought 
the inmates of the next room; but cousin Tom 
would yield his charge to no one, and passing 
through the pale, bewildered throng, carried 
her up stairs, leaving others to explain as best 
they could. I remember the rapid glance that 
swept the faces around him, and selected those 
that were oxpdVienccd and calm enough to ren¬ 
der him the assistance ho needed, and how dis¬ 
tinctly he gave every direction. So calm and 
self-possessed he was, that but for his pale face, 
and the memory of how bravely he had fought 
back the flames for her, we might almost have 
thought him heartless. x 

Sad and silent we gathered in the old parlor 
again—our hopes too faint for speaking, our 
fears too terrible for words. Occasionally some 
one of us would steal, with noiseless step, up 
. stairs, and then as quietly descend again; so a 
long, long hour passed, then the door opened, 
ar.d Tom came in. Every face turned anxiously 
toward him. He smiled faintly, and crossed 
the room to where Nan and I were sitting, with 
hands closely clasped. 

“Kitty will live,” he said, softly. 

“Thank God!” murmured Nan, burying her 
ftice in my lap with a quick burst of tears, 
while I bent low over her to hide my own. He 
stood beside.us a moment in silent sympathy, 
and a woreness thanksgiving went up from 
many hearts. 

By-and-by he crossed thejroom to where aunt 
Mary sat by the window. 

“Can you bind these up for tne, aunty?” he 
asked. 

Then, for the first time, we saw the burned 
and blistered hands. 

A brighter Christmas morning never dawned 
than the one that- followed that night of fear. 
The snow had clothed the earth in robes of 
bridal whiteness, and the sun, smiling down 
upon her purity, added gems of matchless lustre. 
So arrayed, sjje greeted the birthday of her 
Lord—her noblest, yet her lowliest, her son, and 
yet her king. Every breath of the winter wind 
seemed like the rustling wings of the angels, 
that brought “glad tidings of great joy;” and 
every church bell seemed repeating the old, 
sweet song, “Glory to God in the highest; on 
®*rth, peace, good-will to men.” 

There were older and more experienced 
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nurses to leave with our little sufferer; and re¬ 
membering how that Christmas morning might 
have dawned for us, every throb of our hearts 
answered the call of the church bells. So, with 
a tearful kiss on the little one's pale lips, we 
turned away. 

Solemnly beautiful soundecNhe chant, “The 
Lord is in His holy temple.” Sweetly earnest 
was the quaint, simple language of the silver- 
haired old clergyman, as he followed the gleam¬ 
ing star of Bethlehem, until it was lost in the 
darkness that enshrouded Calvary; and through 
the three terrible days tl^at the orphaned earth 
stood bereft and shuddering, with naught of 
help or comfort left, save the treasure that lay 
cold in its bosom, until clear and bright the 
missing star arose once more above the sepul¬ 
chre, high in the heaven, fadeless and un¬ 
wavering, the" center of all faith, and hope, and 
peace forever. Very narrow seemed the bounds 
of sect and creed beneath its far-reaching life; 
very natural and easy to give seemed the kindly 
charity asked for all, and the helping hand to 
the helpless. 

Softened, grateful, tearful, we wended our 
homeward way. I think the service must have 
touched us all, for I recollect that wlien^ in the 
course of the afternoon, the question came up 
for discussion, not one of \is had any idea of 
whether Nancy Jones wore her new green silk 
bonnet or not. 

Our poor little Kitten! that was a weary win¬ 
ter for her. After long days of pain, and when 
we had hoped she would soon be well again, she 
caught cold in the tiny foot that had been worst 
burned—and so was a prisoner between her 
couch and easy-chair the dreary winter through. 
“Our doctor” visited her constantly, adding to 
the physician’s watchful • care the brother’s 
tender love—carrying her often in his arms 
when she grew weary; and she always averred 
that no other arms were at once so tender 
and so strong as his. Yet, with all our care, 
the trailing arbutus was lifting its pink head 
in the wood before she was able to run about 


again. 

I don’t quite know whether that fiery bath 
made Tom’s hands any browner, or whether 
seeing them done up in bandages changed Nan’s 
feelings toward them. I only know that, under 
the clear June moonlight, she placed one hand 
confidingly in his; and he, not content with that, 
made a willing prisoner of the other, and, bend¬ 
ing toward her, whispered, 

“Mine, Nannie! mine, my darling!” 

The year has dropped the months from off his 
chain slowly, one by one, “like an old monk 
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telling his beads/’ and to-morrow Christmas , our Nannie. I do not know what I shall do, for 
will come again. We shall celebrate it at our > home won’t seem like home without her; but 
own home this year; and it will be a double ? then Robert Grey says—oh, dear! what non* 
festival—for Tom, selfish fellow 1 will carry off i sense am I writing? 


THE BRIDAL. 


BT ELIZABETH L. G. DOANB, 


tnnoroH the cloudless ether streaming, 
Downward flashed the golden rain, 
With a softened lustre gleaming, 
Through each richly-tinted pane; 
Bathing in a flood of glory 
All the window’s pictured story. 

Vaulted roof and fretted ceiling, 
Wrought to fancy’s wondrous flight; 
Caught a tingo of deeper feeling. 

From the richly glowing light, 

Till each Gothic decoration 
Shared the affluent oblation. 

Through those lofty arches calling 
Rolled tho orgnn’s grandest tone, 

Till to gentler measure falling, 

Soft duets were breathed alone; 

O’er the melting spirit stealing— 

Waking sweet, unwonted feeling. 

Then with silken rustling, brcathiDg 
Like tho South wind through tho pine, 
Smilee of tender meaning wreathing, 
Camo a throng that seemod dirine; 
White-robed train—transcendent vision— 
Beauteous gleam of dreams Elyslau 1 

Moving ’mid her maids of honor, 

Queen of love and beauty rare; 

With tho grace of youth upon her, 
Walked a maiden passing fair; 

Loadstar of the eonstellation— 

Goddess of the grand ovation. ^ 


Till beside the altar standing, 

Lo 1 a proud and princely pair 1 
Manhood’s royalty, commanding— 
Saintly woman, sweet and fain; 

And tho solemn vows were spoken, 
Whieh might nevermore be broken. 

Then a gentle tumnlt swelling, 

Softly shook the perfumed air; 
Hearts, with tender blessings welling. 
Pressed to pay their homage there, 
While the organ’s grand vibration 
Quivered with sweet exultation. 

So the pageant slowly vanished; 

Music hushed her melting strain; 
Thoughts, to Fancy’s region banished, 
Sought reality again; 

And those aisles and lofty arches 
Rung no more with wedding marches. 

Still I lingered, half regretful 
That so fair a scene should change; 
And I mused, of all forgetful, 

Save its beahty, grand and strange. 
Till a shadow fell before me, 

And a suddon gloom camo o'er me; 

And a glance my glance returning. 

Told the maniac’s rising mood; 

Quick, I feared, t* frenzy burning. 

If ’twere left to solitude. 

“Come!” I cried; he answered, “NeverI 
Is not Alico lost forever 1” \ 


TO AN OLD PORTRAIT. 


BY EMMA M. JOHNSTON. 


What was once thy song, 
Sweetest faco f 

In what timo of glory, 

Of what race 

Did thy life spring and flow ? 

What early cloud of grief 
In thy skies, 

Shadowed tho Heavenly blue 
Of thine eyes. 

Bringing them troubled depthsf 

Oh! tender lips of rose, 
naif a-crush, 

To keep the secret in 

That would gush— 

What is it yc can toll ? 

Nay, ’neath the eyes and Ups 
It doth Ue; 


Deep hityleh in tho heart, 

From tho eye, 

Never to see thue light. 

Though thy wounds were deepest, 

Tender one, 

Like dove thpu cover’dst them 
Without moan, 

To suffer and live on. 

Keep thy saddest story, 

Sweetest facol 
Keep thy brooding sorrow. 
Mournful grace— 

I will not question thee. 

Only I will think me, 

Long ago, 

Thou hast had best relief 
From thy woe, 

To suffer never more. 
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BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


Had it come to this, the choice between mar- ) 
rying for a home, or being stricken from her j 
state into a commonplace woman, who had failed i 
to accomplish her destiny, and was henceforth \ 
to be a dependent on the good nature of her re- i 
latives, whom she had»ventured to disappoint? j 
Truly, she had, indeed, like Lady Macbeth, < 
lived a day too long, since they could even dare \ 
propose to her such a decision as possible. \ 
Marry! How Bick she had grown of the word < 
—what a loathsome significance it had in her s 
ears. A union of heart and soul—wasn’t that l 
what it meant in some by-gone era? And now— > 
why, a selling of body and soul, a galling bond S 
—everything that was oppressive and detest- > 
able. 

Esther Grey had been a disappointment to \ 
her step-mother, and all the rest of hen pastors \ 
and masters—that is, all the tiresome herd of \ 
relatives who consider themselves at liberty to J 
meddle with one’s fate, because, after commenc- < 
ing her young lady life in tho most brilliant i 
manner, tho waning of her fourth season found < 
her still unmarried. < 

The first winter Mrs. Grey had been perfectly \ 
satisfied. She was very fond and proud of her \ 
step-daughter, and had such brilliant anticipa- < 
tions in regard to her future, that she was well S 
pleased to see her queen it, and drive her \ 
adorers disconsolately away. Nothing would j 
answer below a foreign coronet, and a rent-roll 5 
of fifty thousand pounds—they never talk of less l 
in fashionable novels—and Mrs. Grey was not > 
to be contented with less than falls to the fate \ 
of the most indulged heroine. j 

The next season her ideas had grown a little | 
less magnificent; but Esther was no nearer being \ 
settled. She had troops of admirers about her l 
as ever; she was brilliant, and greatly sought \ 
after; but, worldly a9 her education had made < 
her, she could not utterly sweep aside tho con- < 
sciousness that, at the botfom, Bhe had a heart \ 
and soul, and was behaving most wretchedly by j 
both of them. < 

The third season came—admired and courted s 
still; but people commenced to wonder why s 
“she hung on so long”—the elegance of the s 
phrase! Mrs. Grey began to bo in despair, to j 
clutch eagerly at every new parti, to bo dis- j 
gusted with Esther, and to remember that her I 


own daughter, Elsie, was d>eing kept in the 
background in the most abominable fashion. 

Elsie had thought that a long time, and had 
rebelled greatly; though she could not help 
leaning on Esther in all ways, and hating her 
the more cordially because she was compelled 
to like her. 

But Esther did not marry, and yet she came, 
each winter, to town with the firm determina¬ 
tion of settling her destiny before spring over* 
took her. % 

There never was a woman, in all this poor 
race for worldly troubles, who tried harder to 
throw herself away; but when it came to the 
point something had risen up and prevented 
her. Sometimes she said it was only the re¬ 
mains of her qld girlish enthusiasm which stop¬ 
ped her, and she was ready to beat herself for 
being a fool; but other time9, oftenest in the 
quiet of the country, she felt vaguely that some 
power exterior to livrself, something higher and 
holier, had held her back; but it was all vague 
and unsatisfactory. 

One dismal fact stared her in the face. The 
years were'going on—her money was gone— 
she must marry—and oh! how she hated the 
bare idea. 

They were not rich; a little fortune belong¬ 
ing to Esther had supported them handsomely 
in town since Esther’s ooming out. It had been 
a fair bargain between Esther and her mother; 
and Mrs. Grey had been so sanguine that Esther 
would make a great match, that she bad allowed 
her to gratify all her luxurious tastes in a way 
that was completely foreign to her usual far¬ 
sighted habits. 

Esther had not been selfish—they had all 
profited certainly; but the money was gone—a 
good deal of Mrs. Grey’s beside, and no mar¬ 
riage. 

The fourth season began under very different 
auspices. ^Esther distinctly understood that, 
unless she married, she must hereafter live ou 
a little place she owned in the country, where, 
during the summer, Mrs. Grey and the young 
children would economize; while Elsie was ma- 
tronized by a rich aunt, and that future winters 
must be entirely for Elsie’s benefit. 

And now Esther hated the petty aims of her 
life, and despised herself heartily; but sha 
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would marry, though, for the first time, she 
began to wonder if the monotony of her exist¬ 
ence, should she remain an old maid, buried 
in the country, would be any worse than the 
monotony of that rush of excitement, in which 
she plunged from force of influence and habit. 

The house was not pleasant any longer. Her 
step-mother could not help reproaching her 
with her wasted opportunities; Elsie was en¬ 
croaching and insolent as only a fool can be; 
the ball-rooms were so many deserts to Esther; 
driving, and visiting, and chattering, grew more 
and more odious—but what to do? 

If she had only loved anybody—she began to 
believe herself incapable of such a feeling. At 
last, Henry Munroe proposed to her. She had 
thought she would marry him—she liked him. 
Ho was rich, his position unexceptionable, 
agreeable in manners—why should she not? 

She took a day to consider. Mrs. Grey was 
in the seventh heaven; there could be no doubt 
now. 

The letter accepting his offer was actually 
written, and Esther went to bed feeling that 
her destiny was settled. There she lay, and 
saw her whole future rise before her. Tho man 
was a thorough materialist—she saw what her 
life would be. 

She could not; better starvation—death! 
There should be an end of this; she rose and 
tore the letter into fragments. Thht night was 
a new experience to Esther. Truly, the angels 
wrestled with her; and when morning came, 
she had determined to live a real life, to give 
her soul more chance to grow—she had chosen. 

Mrs. Grey went into absolute spasms; but 
Esther was firm. You can imagine what the 
house was like. 

“We are ruined!” cried the poor woman. 

“Only me,” said Esther. “Mother, let there 
v be an end! If you are weary of me, I wilt leave 
you-” 

“Now you want to disgrace ns all!” 

“Then I will stay with you; send away the 
governess, and I’ll teach the children. I won’t 
be a burthen upon you. Come, consider me 
disposed of; devote your time and money to 
Elsie. I tell you, I will not sell myself. I am 
sick of this life-” 

“Oh, do stop! You’ll go and be a heathen 
missionary, or something, yet.” 

“At least I should be doing a little good-” 

“ I won’t talk with you. I am only horrified 
at your wickedness in throwing away every 
chance-” 

And the conversation was sure to end ab¬ 
ruptly and unsatisfactorily. Indeed, those wore 


not at all pleasant weeks either to Esther or 
her mother. At one time there was danger 
that an entire rupture might take place be¬ 
tween them; but, fortunately, the fact that she 
; could act as governess prevented Esther’s being 
\ roused to any pitch of desperation from a feel- 
\ ing of dependence* 

But it was all a great disappointment to Mrs. 
Grey in all sorts of ways. There was nothing 
for it, when the summer mohths came, but to 
take the children, accept Esther’s companion¬ 
ship, and prepare to bury herself alive in the 
country. 

Only one thing occurred to give her satisfac¬ 
tion. Aunt Ramsey offered to take charge of 
Elsie for the summer, more b f way of punish¬ 
ing Esther than anything else. If she could 
have known how grateful Esther was! 

So the summer found Esther Grey settled in 
that little country cottage; the trial season was 
over—she had chosen. No more queening it 
over obedient admirers; no more days of ease 
and vapid pleasure; she was only a governess, 
and there was the reality now to be essayed. 

Mrs. Grey was not easy to get along with— 
Esther had disappointed her too much for that. 
The children were difficult to manage; life was 
dreary enough, but, hard as it was, Esther 
thanked heaven that, at least, it was more en¬ 
durable than the slavery in gilded chains would 
have been. 

And Esther found one comfort. Her father’s 
old friend, Park Manning, had been called to 
| the charge of the little village church. 

A man of middle-age, a quiet, studious man, 
odd and shy in his ways, but a perfect well of 
learning and queer information. Something 
better than all that—the tenderest, patientest 
nature that ever was; content to do his Masters 
will in a humble, quiet way, not even feeling 
that he was making a sacrifice, perhaps making 
his life more perfect, in the sight of angels, 
than if he had created for himself what men 
call a brilliant destiny. 

Esther bad known and reverenced him when 
a child. She could tell him all her troubles 
freely now; and he taught her, what in her 
pride and restlessness she had never learned, 
the one sure way to find peace. 

The latter part of the summer Elsie descended, 
unwillingly enough, upon their quiet, feeling 
generally ill-used because she was obliged to 
moke a little pause in her amusements. 

She was so elated with her triumphs that she 
could talk of nothing else; and Esther grew so 
weary of her petty aims, because they mado 
her own past more contemptible from being 3 
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sort of caricature of it, that «iie often lost pa¬ 
tience, and there was warfare between them. 

Poor Elsie hod one solace—to look over her 
dresses, and make Esther look at her new 
things, probably expecting to excite her envy; 
though, of course, for all Esther cared, she 
might have dressed in cloth of gold, with a 
crown on her head, and a sceptre in her hand, 
after the fashion in which children picture 
kings and queens. 

“This is my China blue,” she said one day, 
floating into Esther’s room like a gorgeous but¬ 
terfly. Uncle Ramsey gave me this—isn’t it 
sweet?” 

It was marvelous in width, and so covered 
with flounces and ribbons that very little of 
the original material was visible. 

“I’m a little too dark to wear blue,” pursued 
Elsie; “but this shade suits me, doesn’t it?” 

“ It’8 very pretty,” Esther said, and went on 
with her work. 

But Elsie could not submit patiently to such 
indifference. Her mother was asleep; there 
was no one but Esther to talk with, and it was 
brutal of her to be so careless. 

She went over the record of her successes; 
and Esther’s cheeks burned with Bhamo at the 
stories she told of having deluded people out of 
presents, making her admirers really useful; 
and a thousand similar things, which I fear are 
only too common among the young women of 
ihis generation. 

“Johnny Lane owed me a half-dozen pairs of 
gloves,” said she; “and he paid them. He saw 
me with lavender ones on that were too large, 
and said he, ‘Why, those gloves I sent were a 
size beyond you;’ and I didn’t say but what 
they were those he gave me; and so he sent a 
half-dozen more—wasn’t that fun ?” 

And Esther thought, J 

“Mean as she is, were my faults any less?” < 
and could have throttled herself as she looked < 
back on the follies of the past four years. j 

“I think,” said Elsie, recurring to the dress, < 
“that it can be trimmed so as ,to look like j 
new—don't you?” j 

“I am sure it is very pretty now,” Esthers 
replied, absently. j 

“Do you think I am going to wear it, and j 
have all the girls tell me I had it this sum- j 
mer?” cried Elsie, vehemently. “I am sure j 
you never used to; a pretty time there was 
fussing up your clothes!” j 

“Very well; have yours fussed up, as you 
call it.” 

Elsie gave her flounces a flirt, but did not 
toswer. The truth was, she remembered that I 
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Eether had tho most wonderful faculty of turn¬ 
ing a dress into a new one by fanciful decora¬ 
tions, and she desired to persuade Esther into 
aiding her dullness in that line. 

“How would you alter it?” she asked, in a 
whine, being a compromise between the coax¬ 
ing tone sho desired to assume and the real 
apite she felL 

Esther saw her drift at once, and not having 
quite lived through the weakness of wanting to 
be a martyr, she thought, 

“ I may as well be a slave to her as anybody. 
There’s one comfort, she won’t even make the 
pretenco of being obliged.” 

“Could I take off the quillings?” pursued 
Elsie. 

“You want me to do it, and I will,” said 
Esther; “so don’t worry me about it.” 

Elsie was quite radiant, and rattled on like 
a weak steam-engine that wanted to make up 
in noise what it lacked in power. 

“The first time I wore that dress, Johnny 
Lane said I looked like you. Did I tell you he 
was at Newport?” 

Esther nodded. She might be excused for 
not being rapturous in her assent. Elsie had 
certainly given her that bit of information at 
least twenty times. 

“ I’d forgotten whethor I told you. Well, from 
that night he paid me all sorts of attention—not 
because I looked like you, understand.” 

“I understand perfectly.” 

Elsie went on with her revelations. What 
Johnny Lane did, and what Joe Livingston said; 
and how people declared it was time Esther 
considered herself an old maid, and give her, 
Elsie, a chance; and then remembered that 
the blue dress was not yet altered, and added, 
heartily, 

“But I never would hear that. I said you 
were younger than you looked; and though 
ma thought you had been very ungrateful, she 
would always give ypu a home just as if you 
were her own daughter.” 

“That was good of you.” 

“Joe Livingston liked my cuir colored dress,” 
pursued the gnat. “He used to say my dress 
was queer, and so was I—a joke, you know; 
and he asked me if it wasn’t made of a bit of 
Mrs. Judge Rossiter’s complexion. There was 
no end to the funny things he said. I used to 
get provoked. I think he’s a real bad man; 
and be must be awful old, mustu’t he?” 

“Oh! ages, of course.” 

“Now that’s nonsense. People don’t live like 
that man in the Bible ; but-real old he is and I 
don’t believe he’d marry anybody.” 
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Esther laughed outright at the idea of the 
selfish old bachelor oommilting a folly of that 
sort; which put Elsie immediately on the de¬ 
fensive. 

“Oh! you needn’t laugh, as if the thing was 
quite impossible! Ma says one never can tell 
what those elderly fellows may do.” 

“Any wickedness, you may be certain,” said 
Esther; “but not matrimony, I think.” 

“Well,” said Elsie, spitefully, “I’m not as 
old as you, so I’ll not pretend to dispute you.” 

“I wish you would always remember that.” 

“ Dear me! you’re not the Empress of France, 
that one is never to open one’s lips before you!” 

“Don’t people open their lips before the em¬ 
press? Did Mr. Livingston tell you that?” 

“You know I didn’t mean anything of the 
sort.” 

“You will tear your flounces if you whirl 
about in that way.” 

“I don’t care,” said Elsie; “you’re so aggra¬ 
vating.” 

“But it is not worth tearing your dress 
about.” 

Elsie softened again. She really must keep 
her temper, she wanted Esther to braid her a 
jacket among other things. 

“I’ll go and take the dress off,” she said; 
“I am going to put on my buff morning dress 
braided with black. Oh, Etty! I've got such a 
lovely pattern for braiding a crimson jacket 
with gold wheat-ears. I’ll just show it to 
you.” 

“ It’s a jacket now,” thought Esther. “ Upon 
my word, that creature’s selfishness is sublime. 

I shall respect her soon for her impudence.” 

All harsh, bad thoughts; bad in their effect 
upon herself, however true they might be. 

Elsie came in again, attired in her buff gown 
braided with black, and had to show Esther the 
ivonderfti! pattern for a jacket, which was alto¬ 
gether astounding. 

They got along tolerably for a time, but 
Esther’s patience would give way; and at last 
Elsie grew very spiteful from the effects of 
Esther’s sarcasm, and the pain of pricking her 
awkward fingers with her needle. 

She said all the savage things she could think 
of; and finally taunted Esther with being a dis¬ 
appointed old cat and living on her mother. 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Esther, with ag-; 
grarating calmness. “I am a governess—nur- j 
scry governess and plain seamstress, please to 
remember that. Remember, also, that you are 
not one of my pupils, nor did I engage to^jke 
cither your sewing or your impertinence; so 
please to walk- out of my room pretty quickly.” 


Elsie would have refused, but Esther looked 
quite capable of ejecting her summarily, without 
the slightest regard to her new wrapper—so she 
thought it best to retreat. 

“Just give me my dress,” she whimpered; 
“you’re a nasty, cross, old stick—I’ll alter it 
myself.” 

“Nonsense!” said Esther; “don’t carry your 
anger so far as to let it interfere with your sel¬ 
fishness. I’ll call you when the thing is ready 
to try on.” 

That was a little consolation to Elsie; and she 
went away wondering how Esther could consent 
to be obliging after scolding her so heartily— 
acts of generosity not being easily understood 
‘by Miss Elsie. 

Left alone, Esther grew heartily ashamed of 
herself. 

“Why should I despise her?” she thought. 
“After all, I am just as petty! My life has 
been just as aimless as hers. I glossed mine 
over by reading poetry and longing for some¬ 
thing better, and being too weak and cowardly 
to seek it—so I am meaner than she, since she 
knows no better.” 

They came up to say that Mr. Manning was 
down stairs, and Esther went to receive him. 
His presence always gave her an odd feeling of 
rest, something to cling to, and so be rid of the 
host of whirling thoughts which gave her no 
peace. To him she could talk freely, and he 
listened with such kind patience. 

“If I only knew what to do,*” she said; “my 
life is so empty. If I only had some aim, some 
grand pt*oject to fill it up.” 

“Dear child,” ho answered, “that is not 
what gives peace. Learn to be content with 
the work that falls to your hand; be certain it 
is God’s plan for you; only follow it, and power 
will come.” 

He told her, for th© first time, the history of 
his life. He had given np his youth, and a 
world of ambitious dreams, for the sake of a 
family of relatives left suddenly dependent upon 
him; and the grandest thing of all was, that he 
had never felt he was making any sacrifice in 
doing it. 

“I saw that it was my heavenly Father’s 
plan for me,” he said; “the choice was made 
me to follow His or mine. Child, If I had fol¬ 
lowed mine, do you think I should sit here to¬ 
day with such a calm in my heart V f 

And Esther learned, at last, to understand 
that fame is not the proof of a grand life; that 
worldly distinction is not an anchor for the 
soul; that the most seemingly humble existence 
may be, in the sight' of our Father, a mord 
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acceptable song of praise than the most bril¬ 
liant achievements which men applaud. 

Later on, Mrs. Grey was seized with a vio¬ 
lent rheumatic fever, the effect of a drenching 
caught in returning from a visit Elsie had forced 
her to pay, so severe, that it would have upset 
the stoutest hydropathist, and very, very ill she 
was. 

Elsie was perfectly helpless, of course, but 
she was so alarmed at her mother’s illness that, 
for awhile, she ceased frettifag and pecking, and 
sometimes obeyed Esther out of sheer bewilder¬ 
ment. Never was sickness more fortunate than 
that of Mrs. Grey in one respect—I mean in the 
effect it had upon Esther. 

She began with the intention of being a 
martyr; she took the entire charge of the sick¬ 
room; she watched night and day, and before 
her step-mother left her bed Esther was doing 
her duty from very different motives to those 
which actuated her in the outset 

Mr. Manning’s counsels and example had 
their due effect during those weeks when she 
could but reflect and think; and sitting in that 
darkened room with death sometimes looking 
very near, Esther’s soul had space and time to 
grow. 

Of course, these results did not come all at 
once—but they did come. She could at last 
even bear patiently with Elsie’s helplessness 
and troublesome ways. 

At length Mrs. Grey could set up and be 
wheeled to the window, let the children come 
into the room, and begin to listen to Elsie’s 
wishes, and take up her old worldly plans. She 
saw plainly the change in Esther, though she 
did not trace it to its source; and she was suffi¬ 
ciently softened by her illness to bring the best 
side of her character uppermost. 

When Mrs. Grey recovered, she was so much 
a martyr to neuralgic attacks, that the physi¬ 
cian assured her absolute quiet was necessary 
for a long time to come. 

Elsie was almost in spasms when, she heard 
that fiat pronounced. What was to become of 
her—her winter, and all her new dresses? In 
her first paroxysm of despair, she avowed her 
determination of dying at once, and being 
buried in her prettiest frocks and laces; she 
could not leave them behind, but to live was 
ejuite out of the question. 

Mrs. Grey was sorry for her disappointment, 
restless under the opposition to her own plans, 
and, with it all, sick of Elsie’s selfishness, and 
dissatisfied generally. She had fully deter¬ 
mined to have Elsie settled before spring; 
Esther had cured her of wishing for another 


brilliant daughter—but what could she do? 
A chaperon , with a weak ankle, would be a 
pitiable creature, indeed; and to endure the 
fatigues of nightly balls, with that abominable 
pain in her left temple, was out of the question. 

Mrs. Grey was quite a Napoleon in a small 
way; but I am sure the hero himself would have 
succumbed to a treacherous leg and neuralgic 
headaches, and instead of going in search of 
Egyptian triumphs and Italian Victories, would 
have lain in his dressing-room, kicked his heels, 
abused worthy Constant, and cried out piteously 
for Josephine to rub his forehead with brandy 
and laudanum. 

Esther bettered matters by a proposal she 
made. Perhaps aunt Ramsey would take charge 
of Elsie for the winter, while the rest remained 
quietly in the country until Mrs. Grey’s health 
was restored—that might be in time to take 
Elsie to Washington for the desirable month. 

Nothing better offered, and letters were des¬ 
patched to Mrs. Ramsey, and received favor¬ 
able replies; for the lady, fortunately, had a 
set of carved chairs she wanted covered with 
worsted work, the only thing Elsio did nicely; 
besides, she was a fool as well as her niece, and 
desired to punish Esther. 

So Mrs. Ramsey wrote that she was always 
willing to sacrifice herself for her family; 
throwing out hints about Esther’s ingratitude; 
promising Elsie a brilliant season, and not say¬ 
ing a word about the worsted work. 

Elsie was in raptures; packed her trunks, or 
stood by while Esther packed them, and made 
herself a nuisance generally; received her 
mother’s parting instructions in regard to her 
conduct, and took the blessing for granted. ■ 

Esther did her best to follow the new line of 
conduct she had marked out for herself, and 
trod her appointed path with a good deal of 
firmness, slipping back occasionally; but with 
the help of Park Manning, and her new faith 
that was all right, recovering herself always. 

And Esther grew to feel the beautiful and 
true as she had never done before. She read 
the books Manning gave her with an under¬ 
standing she had never before found, and peace 
did come gradually. 

It was hard sometimes—the petty trials were 
worst. Her step-mother would he peevish at 
times—the children troublesome, but Esther 
persevered. She was in the right path at last; 
she might full and hurt herself cruelly, but she 
always got up again and trudged on, gradually 
learning life's lessons, going surely toward the 
light. 

And the winter wore gradually away, and 
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just when Esther began to be really at rest, to 
feel that the ordinary routine of life, well per¬ 
formed, does bring a repose that no empty gran¬ 
deur can offer, there came two trials for her 
new resolutions. 

A letter, announcing the death of a distant 
relative of her own mother's, with the added 
information that his fortune had been 'be¬ 
queathed to her. Another letter, besides, from 
Henry Monroe, who had just been appointed 
ambassador to Paris, once more asking her to 
share his brilliant destiny. 

She was now to decide; the turning point in 
her life had come, after she had believed that 
all important events were over, that neither 
great changes or joys would ever come near 
her again. 

It was pleasant to think of the happiness she 
could bring to her step-mother and the chil¬ 
dren—that part of it was entirely without 
alloy. 

And Munroe’s offer? Now she looked at that 
very differently; she saw what such a position 
could be made. She saw herself, with her new 
aims and resolves, placed in a station to do 
much good; and not only that, to gratify every 
ambitious dream she had ever known. 

It would not now be a marriage for a home. 
This man was her equal; he wanted her com¬ 
panionship and sympathy; he wanted her ele¬ 
gant presence to beautify his dwelling. Should 
she go—was it right? 

Her step-mother she could not consult; it was 
not so easy, just then, to pray os it had been 
during those weeks of little events. The rush 
of her roused fancies disturbed her thoughts—it 
is ao much easier to ask for help in the day of 
our tribulation than in the day of our pros¬ 
perity. 

And she went to Mr. Manning for advice. 
He listened with sympathy to all her story; but 
this time the pleasant words of counsel did not 
follow. 

“What do you want me to say to you?” he 
asked. 

“What you really think,” replied Esther. 

“Are you sure? Do you want me to tell you 
what is right, or do you want, me to give your 
inclinations my approval?” 

Esther hesitated for an instant, then she 
looked up, and said honestly, 

“I think I was undecided at first; now I want 
you to help me to do right.” 

Park Manning grew a little pale, but he was 
quiet, as ever. 

“Then I havo only one more question to 
ask,” he Baid. 


But he hesitated in so strange a way, that 
Esther looked at him in wonder. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Do you love that man? Think what the 
word means; think what you must promise— 
do you love him?” 

Esther shook her head. 

“Then you answer your own question,” he 
said, and left her without another word. 

And Esther saw clearly that the new dream 
must be given up; it would be wrong to follow 
it, since she could not give her whole heart 
and soul. 

Three days passed before she saw Park Man¬ 
ning again. She grew very restless; she could 
not exactly understand herself. Always, before, 
she would have sent for him without hesitation— 
now, something checked her. 

At last she met him by ohanee near her house. 
He was looking so worn and f^le from a long 
walk, that she insisted upon his coming in 
to rest. 

There was an unusual silence between them— 
a restraint which Esther could not compvef'e^d, 
though she shared it. 

“Are you annoyed with me?” she asked 

“My dear child, what a question!” 

“I wanted to see you—to tell you-” 

She hesitated, and he said, quietly, 

“You have made your deoision?” 

“I have made it.” 

He was Bilent again. 

“Well?” sho cried, impatiently. 

“Iam waiting for you to tell it to me.” 

“Don’t you know what it is?” 

His face was turned away still. Suddenly he 
looked down at her with all his old composure 
of manner. 

“You do care for him?” 

“Oh, Mr Manning! Y'ou know I will not 
marry him! I should not be happy; my heart 
had nothing to do with the matter—it was the 
last throe of my miserable worldly weakness.” 

She thought he whispered, 

“Thank God!” 

But the voice was so low, she could not hear 
distinctly. 

He roso from his chair abruptly, and turned 
tp leave the room. 

Are you going?” she asked. 

“Yes; I think I am not well. I will edme 
soon again.” 

He looked ill and suffering. 

“Oh! what is the matter?” she asked. “Can 
I help you, Mr. Manning? You have done me 
so much good, If it is possible, give me an 
opportunity to make some slight return.” t 
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He turned back as suddenly as he had risen well performed, which had something sweeter 
to go. j; and higher still. 

“I will tell you what it is,” he said, slowly; ' “Are you angry?” he asked, so suddenly, that 
“I have been a foolish old dreamer—I love you.” she came back from her vision like one in a doze. 

Many times had these words been spoken to “Angry?” she repeated. 

Esther Grey, but they had never possessed the “Don’t be,” he said; “I am going away now. 
meaning that they did now. Good-by, child! God blesB you!” 

“I know how hopeless it is,” he went on; She could not speak—he was going out ot 
“but I thought it better to tell yon. Don’t the door. She must have made some sound, 
mind it, dear child; don’t let it break up our for he looked back, 
old familiar intercourse. Just remember enough “Did you call me?” he asked, 
to feel free to come to me with every hope or She rose from her seat, her face crimson 
care.” 

He loved her! She had never thought of 
that. She had thought little about love. She 
had laughed at it in novels. She had had no 
faith in that which had actually come near her; 
but now- 

This good, great, generous man loved her! 

She almost forgot that he was there still; she 
was seeing a new possibility unfold before her— 

* life that had all tho pricelessness of duties 


THE NIGHT WIND. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


now, but her scattered faculties had come back. 

“Esther!” he cried out, in a changed voice. 

“ Can’t you see ?” she whispered; and through 
a sudden gush of tears she laughed to think 
how odd her wooing was. “ Do you want me to/ 
offer myself to you ? Oh, dear friend, don't go!” 

It was settled—Ester’s life had taken shape. 

People called her mad—for Mrs. Grey took 
care that the truth should be known concerning 
the ambassador. Do you think she was so? 


Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the grave-yard heapod with snow; 
O’er the mounds wh^ro quiet rest, 

Idle hands and vacant breast 

Mourufhlly 1 mournful night-wind blow ! 
O’er tho place where roses grow; 

Waft the buds’ rich fragrance forth; 

Pour its young life on the earth. 

Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the lonely house of woe; 

Where the burning tear is shed— 

.Vain libation to the dead. 

Monrnfhlly! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the halls of glare and show; 


Where the ruby wine is quaffed— 

Death and madness in the draught! 

Mournfully! mournful nigh-wind blow! 
Where some heart’s high hopes lie low; 
While around its cup of bliss. 
Sorrow-wreathed sorpents hiss! 

Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
Where in moonshine’s silver glow, 

Meet the trusting and the fond, 

Parting here, and death boyond. 

Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow, 
Constant mourner, to and fra, 

Qoest thou in thy lonely round 
Where’er-earth’s sad sons aro found. 


MY SHRINE. 

BY MBS. P. C. DOLE. 


GVzar where a tinkling brooklet glides, 
Along its shining, pebbly bed, 

Where many a golden sunbeam hidos 
Among the lyric trees, that spread 
Their giant arms above the sod, 
Flower-created, I have reared a shrine, 
Where I can bow before my God, 

And gather strength and love divine. 

jpere I can find a sweet release 
* From busy toil and weary care; 

My spirit quaffs the wine of peace, 
From}* waled eupr the angels bear. 


And Heavenly melody I hear, 

From lips unseen by human eyee; 

My Saviour leads my spirit near 
The golden gates of Paradise. 

No darkness, like the starless night, 
Obscures mo when I lightly lay 

My hand in His, whose brow of light 
Illuminates life’s darkest way. 

When sorrow fills n^y heart, I bear 
My burden to this lowly shrino; 

Knowing my incense-breathing prayer, 
Will yield me happiness divine. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Robert Burns and his new friend made 
their way into the business part of the city. 
They entered a large warehouse, and passed 
through it into a back room—found a young 
man writing notes at one of the desks. He 
looked up, saw the two boys, and suspended 
his writing long enough to question them with 
his eyes. 

“This is a boy that I want Mr. Gould to en¬ 
gage, sir. Where is the old gentleman?” said 
the newsboy, designating Robert by a ware of 
his not over clean hand. “ True as steel, sir, 
and honest as a morning paper, sir. Where’s 
the boss?—perhaps you don't know,” he added, 
eyeing an antique seal ring on the gentleman’s 
white hand. “New feller in these premises, 
any way. I never see you afore.” . 

The young man went on with his writing, and 
took no apparent heed of this rather elaborate 
address. His pen ran over a sheet of note- 
paper with a quick and noiseless motion, that 
filled the newsboy with admiring astonishment. 
Then the note was folded, and something placed 
with it in the long, narrow envelop, which 
rustled under the touch of those fingers, silkily, 
like a bank-note. Then a wax-taper, coiled up 
like a garter-snake, was lighted, a drop of pale 
green wax fell from it to the note; and while 
the young man stamped the seal with his an¬ 
tique ring, he seemed to become suddenly con¬ 
scious that the boys were gazing on him with 
no common curiosity. 

“Well,” ho said, smiling down upon the seal 
as he examined the impression he had made, 
“what is it? Did you want something, boys?” 

“Yes. sir, that is just it. We want to sec 
the old boss!” 

“The old what?” cried the young gentleman, 
with a look of comic astonishment—“the old 
what?” 

“The boss, sir; the old gentleman who runs 
this ore machine!” 

“Oh! you mean the governor. Too late; 
sailed for Europo yesterday.” 

“But he told me 1 might look up a boy for 
him the very last time I brought the weeklies 
here; and I’ve found just the Chap.” ‘ 
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“Oh! the errand-boy. So the governor Com¬ 
missioned you—just like him. We do want a 
handy lad, I think. I say, Smith.” 

Smith caipe in from a little den of a room at 
the left, with a pen behind his ear. 

“Did you call, sir?” 

“Did the governor say anything about en¬ 
gaging a boy?” 

“Yes, sir. He was particularly anxiotffi to 
get a good one, smart and honest.” 

“With all my heart, if he can find the para¬ 
gon. Well, what do you think of that little 
fellow?” The young man pointed his pen care¬ 
lessly at Robert without troubling himself to 
look that way. 

Smith looked at the boy keenly, who blushed 
crimson under his gaze. 

“ He seems modest, at least, and looks intelli¬ 
gent,” was the kind answer. 

“Then you liko him? Come here, air, and 
answer me a few questions.” 

Robert moved up to tbe desk, and lifted hil 
honest eyes to the young man’s face. 

“How old are you, my fine fellow?” 

“Twelve, sir, and going on thirteen.” 

“Rather young, isn’t he?” said the gentle¬ 
man, appealing to Smith. 

“That will not matter so muoh. Mr. Gould. 
He seems healthy and is intelligent.” 

“You like him, then?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Robert, with tears in 
his eyes. “I’m much obliged, and—and——” 

“That will do—take him on, Smith; but stay 
a minute. Are you acquainted with the city?” 

“Pretty well, sir.” 

“Can you read writing?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And write yourself?” 

“Yes, I can write.” 

“See if you can read that?” 

Gould handed the note he had just directed, 
and Robert read the address. 

“ J. Ward, Fifth Avenue Hotel.” 

“That will do. Now your first duty will be 
to carry that note.” 

“Iam ready, sir.” 

“Of course, he’s ready,” cried the aev^pboy, 
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rejoicing over his friend's success; “but hadn't 
you better do things a little ahip-shape ? About 
the wages, now. This young gentleman has got 
a mother-” 

“Grandmother,” whispered Robert. 

“Just so. A grandmother and sister to sup¬ 
port; and money is money to him.” 

Gould laughed. 

“How much did we give the last fellow?” he 
said, addressing Smith in careless good-humor. 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“Give this one four. I’ll be responsible to 
the governor. With an old grandmother, and 
all that sort of thing, it won’t be too much.” 

“Oh, sir! I’m so glad—so very, very glad!” 
cried Robert, crushing his lint between both 
hands in a paroxysm of grateful feelings. “I 
wish you could see her; she would know how 
to thank you, I don’t.” 

“He’s young and green—don’t mind him,” 
cut in the newsboy, drawing tho sleevo of his 
jacket across his eyes. “Conaarn the dust, how 
it blinds a fellow 1 By-and-by he’ll take things 
like a man.” 

“I only wish I was a man; oh, sir! how I 
would work for you.” 

Gould got up from his seat and laid his 
white hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Boy! boy! I would be a child again, could 
that give me back the feeling which fills those 
eyes with tears. Oh, Smith! how much we 
men lose in hardening ourselves. It is only the 
pure and good who can be really grateful. 
Heavens! how I envy this boy!” 

“Me, sir?” said Robert; “envy me. But 
then it is something to earn so much money; 
and more yet, to know that your father died 
for his country, fighting in the front ranks. 
I'm all they diave to depend on, sir. You 
haven’t any idea how rich this Jour dollars a 
week will make us. But I’ll earn it I I’ll earn 
it—see if I don’t!” 

“Of course you will!” exdaimed the news¬ 
boy, who was getting rather tired of the scene. 
“But here comes another gentleman—hadn’t 
we better make ourselves scarce till to-mor¬ 
row?” 

As the lad spoke, a strange gentleman came 
into the counting-room, and shook hands with 
Gould. 

“Well, I’ve been on the war-track, with some 
success, too,” he said, eagerly, “Saw her going 
into that house-” 

“What house, Ward? What house?” 

“Why-” here Ward broke off, and took 

young Gould aside, to whom he spoke in a low, 
eagex^vome for some minutes* The young man 


listened with a little impatience; and more than 
once his face flushed angrily. At last he camo 
away from tho window, where they bad been 
conversing, with a sparkle of indignat ion in his 
fine eyes. 

“Take no unworthy means,” he said; “I will 
neither sanction or take advantage of anything 
forced or dishonorable.” 

Ward laughed. 

“What has come over you?” he said. “Ca¬ 
pricious as ever; carried off by some other 
pretty face, I dare say?” 

“No, there you mistake.” 

“Well, well! you will join us to-night?” 

“No; I promised my uncle to give all that 
sort of thing up.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; God bless tho dear old fellow! He 
came down so handsomely—without a word, 
too; asked no promise—found no fault.” 

“But you made a promise, and a very silly 
one.” 

“Possibly—time will show; at least I.will be 
neither false nor ungrateful, if I can help iL” 

Here Ward’s eyes fell upon the note, with its 
dainty seal—and he laughed a little maliciously. 

“Oh! Ha! I understand! A new' flame,” 
he cried. 

“You can look at the address,” said Gould, 
quietly; “and read it, if you like.” 

Ward took up tho note, and looked sor-> 
prised. 

“This lad would have brought it to you in 
half an hour,” said Gould. 

Ward tore the note open, and a thousand 
dollar bill dropped out. He picked it up, 
glanced at the amount, and then at Robert. 

“And you w'ould have intrusted this to that 
child—who is he?” 

“Our new errand-boy.” 

“But his name?” 

“I really don’t know it.” 

“And without knowing his name, you would 
intrust him with this?” 

“Yes, or ten times as much.” 

“But what do you know about him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Who recommended him?” 

| “I recommended him,” broke forth the news- 

I boy. “What have you to say against that, I 
want to know?” ^ 

Ward measured the indignant newsboy with 
his scornful eyes, folded up the treasury-note, 
and left the counting-room a good deal crest¬ 
fallen and annoyed. 

Robert and his literary friend followed him, 
and, I regret to say, the latter put both h^nds 
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up to his face, and ground an imaginary coffee- 
mill with yigor during the moment in which 
Ward turned to look upon him as he passed 
round the nearest corner. As for Robert, he 
did not clearly comprehend the movement, for 
old Mrs. Burns had kept him in-doors a great 
deal of the time, and his education, in some par¬ 
ticulars, was incomplete. 


CHAPTER XI. 

When Anna Burns left her little brother near 
the garden-wall, she turned down the next 
street, and met young Savage coming from an 
opposite direction. His face flushed pleasantly, 
and his eyes brightened as he saw her. 

“Miss Burns, how happy I am to have met 
you,” he said, turning back and walking by her 
side. “I would have called^ but was afraid of 
intruding upon your sorrow. How is the dear 
old lady?” 

Anna had been flushing red and turning 
white, ljke the sensitive, modest creature she 
was, till he looked kindly down into her face, 
and asked this question; then she lifted her 
eyes and answered him with a smile that made 
his heart leap. 

“Thank you very much! Grandmother is 
well, and happier than any of us. She is so 
good that even grief seems to make her more 
and more gentle. I never heard her complain 
in my life;” 

“Still this must hate beCh a terrible blow.” 

“It was! it was! But she yields—bends; 
resists nothing that God sees fit to inflict.” 

“And you?” 

His voice was full of tender compassion. His 
qyes brought tears into hers. 

“I cannot be so good, my heart will ache; 
my very breath is sometimes painful! Oh, sir! 
you cannot tell how I loved my father!” 

“He must have been a superior man,” said 
Savage, gently; “a very superior man, to have 
brought up a family so well, under what seems 
to me great difficulties.” 

“He was a-” 

Anna broke down here—tears drowned her 
voice. 

“Forgive me I I am cruel to wound you so; 
but it is not meant unkindly,” said Savage. 

“I know—I knjftv!” faltered Anna, behind 
her veil; “but yoft cannot think how noble he 
was—what beautiful talent he had. I think 
Joseph takes after him; he begins to draw pic¬ 
tures even now.” 

“Was your father an artist, then?” 

, ^‘Yes; a designer on wood. He was just 


beginning to make himself known. But he 
could do many things beside that. We all 
loved him so—and now he is dead!” 

Anna drew her veil close, and, for a time, the 
young pair walked on in silence, unconscious 
of the course they were taking. They were 
aroused by a carriage dashing past, in which a 
lady Bat alone. She leaned forward, revealing 
an eager face, surmounted by a bonnet of lilac 
velvet, with masses of pink roses under the 
narrow front. The horses moved so rapidly 
that Savage scarcely recognized the face of 
Miss Eliza Halstead as she swept by; but Anna 
saw it clearly, and shrunk within herself. 

Miss Halstead had recognized Savage with a 
killing smile on her lips; but when she saw his 
companion, the smile withered into a sneer, 
and she seized the check-string in fierce haste. 

“Drive round the block again, fast at first, 
then slower,” she said. 

The man obeyed, and dashing round the block, 
came upon the young couple again at a slower 
pace. Now Mips Eliza leaned out, kissed her 
hand to Savage, and searched Anna’s face 
through the veil that shaded it with her vicious 
eyes. 

“I thought so—I thought so!” Bhe muttered, 
biting the fingers of her canary-colored gloves 
till the delicate kid was torn by her teeth. 
“ It’s that creature, not Georgiana, who stands 
in my way. Oh! I have made a discovery! 
It’s her! It’s the'same girl that I saw at the 
fair. Some poor seamstress or sewing-machine 
operator, or I’m dreadfully mistaken.” 

The carriage moved slowly on as Eliza regis¬ 
tered these convictions in her miifd; and before 
it was out of sight Savage had forgotten its 
existence, so deeply was he interested in the 
conversation of the young girl Who walked so 
modestly by his side—so completely did the 
feelings of tho moment oftrry him away. 

They parted at last not far from Anna’s 
dwelling. Her hand was in his for an instant; 
her eyes met his ardent glance as he whispered 
farewell; and warm, red blushes dried up the 
tears that had been upon her cheek. 

“ I will see you again—I must see you again,” 
he said, while her hand trembled in his; 
“without that hope, I should not car© to live.” 

These words, sincere and impassioned, were 
enough to flood her fhoe with blushes, and set 
her to wondering why the heart that had 
seemed so heavy, rose and throbbed like a 
nightingale startled on its nest by the song of 
some kindred bird. 

With a light step and beaming face, the young 
creature turned into the dark paths of her 
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every-day. life, and olimbed the stairs which j 
led to her garret-home, lightly as angels tread j 
a rainbow. The old lady looked up when she j 
saw her grandchild coming, and smiled meekly, j 
feeling that she would need such comfort; but j 
she was surprised when Anna smiled back, and,! 
taking off her bonnet, turned a face that 'was 
almost radiant upon her. | 

“What is it, love? What has happened, that 
you should look so bright, so happy?’* j 

“Happy? Am I happy, grandmother? No, 
no! It was but last night I told you that j 
nothing on earth could ever make me happy, 
now that he was dead.*’ 

“Yes, child; but Qod does not permit eternal 
grief to the young.’* 

“Grandmother,” said Anna, leaning over the 
old woman’s chair, that her lace might not bo 
seen, “have you not always told me that God 
is love?” 

“Yes, darling, God is love.** 

“Then, grandmother, all love must bo divine— 
born of heaven?” 

“Yes, child, all love is born of heaven.” 

“Grandmother?” 

“Well, my dear.” 

“Did any one ever love you?” 

The old lady’s hands fell into her tap, «nd 
clasped themselves tightly. 

“I—I thought so once,” she said, in alow 
voice. “Yes, I thought so.” 

“Did you over love any one, dear grand¬ 
mother?” 

“Did I ever love any one? God help me, 
yes, I have: I-” 

Anna flung herself on her knees before the 
old woman, struck, to the heart )by her own 
cruelty. The poor old lady was trembling from 
head to foot; her lips quivered like those of a 
grieved child; her heart was troubled as the 
earth stirs when a lily has boon torn up by the 
root. 

“Oh, grandmother, forgive me!” cried the 
young girl; “I did not mean it. Can love last 
so long? Is it rooted so deep in the life?” 

A quivering smile stole over that gentle 
face. 

“Do you think that love is only given to the 
young? That it is mortal, like the body ? That 
it leaves the soul because bright hair turns to 
silver on the head? No, no, my child! Love 
is the one passion which time deepens holily, 
but caqnot kill. The soul, when it seeks eter¬ 
nity, carries that with it. There is no real life 
to the woman that does not love.” 

“Ob, grandmother! how solemnly you speak.” 

“ The love of an eld woman is always solemn.” 


“ And of a young woman—what is that grand¬ 
mother?” 

“With her, my child, it is the blossom which 
precedes the fruit, bright, delicate, heavenly, 
perishing, sometimes, with the first frost, or 
under a warm burst of sunshine; but when the 
blossom falls only to shrine its shadow in the 
core of the fruit that springs from it, changing 
itself only to meet the sweet changes of woman¬ 
hood, then, and not till then, can the soul know 
how faithful, how true, how immortal love is.” 

Anna bent her head and listened to that sad, 
low voice, which spoke of love with such sweet 
solemnity. The blossoms of a first love seemed 
Qpcning in her heart, then, and flooding it with 
perfume. 

“Oh, grandmother! how beautiful life is!” 
she said, with a deep sigh, which had no pain 
in it. “ I think the whole earth brightens every 
day.” 

“Anna,” said the old lady, gently. 

“Well, grandmother.” 

“How long is it since the world has become 
so beautiful to you?” • 

“Oh! I don’t know; but it seems to me for¬ 
ever.” 

“Still it is but a little time since we heard 
that my son—your father-” 

“Yes, I know—I know. For a time all the 
universe was dark as night to me; but now it 
seems as if my father had come back, and 
brought glimpses of the heaven he inhabits 
with him. Oh, grandmother! why is it that I 
am not unhappy? I know he is dead; I know 
that we are poor and helpless; that this is a 
miserable room, with nothing lovely in it but 
this precious old face, yet it seems like a para¬ 
dise to me. I could sing hero as nightingales 
do among the roses.” 

“Anna, my child, I fear this is love.” 

“Love, grandmother!” cried the girl, in a 
quick, startled voice. “No, no! not that! I 
never thought that it was really love.” 

That bright, young face turned white as she 
spoke; and Anna’s eyelids drooped suddenly. 

“Oh, grandmother! what makes you say 
that?” 

“I did not say it unkindly, darling.” 

“You never do say anything unkindly, dear 

I grandmother—but this frightens me. Am I 
doing wrong?” 

“Doing wrong! There can be no wrong in 
an honest affection; but there may be, and is, 
great danger.” 

“Danger, grandmother—how?” 

“I cannot explain—cannot even point out the 
danger; but this young man is rich, proud, 
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highly educated. His parents are said to be $ 
ambitious for him beyond anything!” I 

“Yes, grandmother, I suppose they are; and > 

I am so lowly, so very poor; so, so-” > 

The poor girl’s eyes filled, and her sweet lips > 
began to quiver with the tenderness of new- ! 
born grief. 

“I did not think of them. I never thought 

of anything, only-” 

She broko off and covered her face with both 
bands. 

“Only that he loved you*. Has young Mr. 
Savage told you this, Anna?” 

“I don’t, know. Yes, it seems to mo as if he ; 
had. now dark everything is growing. This 
room is black and shabby. I wonder he could 
ever come here. I remember, now, the boys 
were ^playing with oyster-shells when ho came ; 
in, and they had no shoes on, poor, little fel- ; 
lows! He never would have said those things 
to me here. Never, never!” 

Anna buried her face in the old lady’s cap, ; 
and that little, withered hand began to smooth 
her hair with gentle pouches of affection, that j 
went directly to the young heart. 

“Be quiet, be patient, my dear child. What l 
have I said that you should sink into such de¬ 
spair?” 

Anna lifted her head, and put the hair back 
from her eyes with both hands. 

“Oh, grandmother! what do you mean?” 
“Only this, my dear. If the young man loves 
you, the obstacles which I have pointed out will ■; 
be overcome; for. as there is nothing on this? 
earth so pure as love, neither is there anything ! 
so powerful. .Through the strong affection which < 
a mother feels for her son, even that proud lady s 
may yield. Bo not let the poverty of this room, l 
or of your dress, weigh too heavily upon you. > 
It is well that he should have seen you thus at > 
first; and remember, a modest, good girl, well- > 
informed, and well-mannered, is the match of \ 
ai^y man in a country like ours.” i 

“ Dear grandmother!” exclaimed Anna, grate- \ 
fully. 

“Now tell me,” said the old lady, “what did \ 
this young man say to you?” < 

“Indeed, indeed, I cannot tell. Every word l 
is in my heart; but.I could as soon give you [ 
the perfume from a rose as repeat them un- ^ 
derstandingly. I know that it is true; but that s 
is all.” I 

“And enough, if it, indeed, prove true. But > 
listen, I think it is the boys coming home.” ? 

Yes, it was Robert and Joseph rushing up i 
stairs with unusual impetuosity. You might. \ 
have known by their deer-like leaps up the < 


steps, and the joyous struggle to outstrip each 
other, that there was good news on their lips. 

“Oh, grandmother! we’ve done it! We’re 
men of business, both of us. Four dollars a 
week for mo, and Josey unlimited, but magni¬ 
ficent. He’s got a voice. I wish you could hcaf 
him: Twenty-five cents, clear cash, in an hour. 
That newsboy wouldn’t touch a cent of it. Oh! 
he’s a capital fellow, a gentleman every inch ol 
him—that is, in heart. He got me that place; 
he’s been a benefactor to me, a prince, a first- 
rato fellow! Kiss Joe, grandmother, I’m get¬ 
ting a little too largo; but, but—no, I’m not. I 
shall die and shake up if somebody don’t kiss 
me. Only think, four dollars a week. Hurrah!” 

Robert flung his new cap up to the ceiling, 
and leaped after it with the spring of an ante¬ 
lope. Joseph had both arms arouud his grand¬ 
mother’s neck, and was pressing the twenty-five 
cent note upon her. 

“It’s all mine, every cent. You and Anns 
oan spend it between you; buy new dresses 
with it, or shawls, or a pretty bonnet for Anna. 
Don't be afraid, I can earn more—lots and lots 
more. He’s going to give me some of the papers 
that have pictures on them to sell; perhaps 
father’s pictures may be among them. Ho 
didn’t think that I should ever sell the beau¬ 
tiful things he made, did he? But I shall, and 
it will make me so proud to sec people admiring 
them. Kiss me, grandma, and Say that you’re 
glad.” 

“I am very glad that you come home so 
happy, my children—but what is it all about?” 
said the grandmother, kissing Joseph on his 
pure white forehead, while she reached forth 
her hand to Robert. 

“Oh! it’s just this. I’m engaged as an errand- 
boy in a first-rate house for four dollars a week; 
and Joseph there—who’d believe it of the little 
shaver—has got a newspaper route ready for 
him; and he’s ready for it. Between us we 
mean to support you and Anna first-rate, and 
dress her up till she looks like a pink. I mean 
to get her a velvet cloak, like that Miss Hal¬ 
stead had on at the fair, the very first thing, 
and long, gold ear-rings, and—and everything. 
Indeed, I do. Don’t we, Joseph?” 

“That’s just what I told grandma when 1 
gave her that twenty-five cent bill,” said Joseph, 
magnificently. “Said I, get dresses and shawls 
with it. Didn’t I, grandma?” 

The grandmother smiled tenderly, smdbthed 
his hair with her palm. 

“And who is it that yon are engaged with, 
Robert?” she said; “you hdve not told us any¬ 
thing yet.” 0 
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“No, I haven’t. I wonder what’s the matter 
with me? It’s with Gould & Co. Splendid, I 
can tell you. Warehouse, as they call it, a hun¬ 
dred feet long. Oh, Anna I I wish you could 
see the young gentleman—he is splendid. But, 
grandma, what is the matter with you? How 
white you are I How your poor hands shake! 
Dear me, what is the matter?” 

The old lady’s head had fallen forward on 
her bosom; the borders of her cap quivered 
like a white poppy in the wind. She grasped 
some folds of her dress with ono hand, as if to 
steady its trembling. 

“Grandma, what is the matter?” 

The old lady lifted her wan face, and looked 
at the eager boy bending over her vaguely, as 
if she did not quite know him. 

“Oh! grandma, grandma! what is the mat¬ 
ter?” 

“Nothing—nothing!” gasped those pale lips. 
“Never, never mind me, children, I am not— 
not very well.” 

Anna, who had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, came forward now, and, taking the old 
woman in her arms, laid her head on her 
bosom. 

“She is tired, Robert; your good news has 
taken her unawares. Grandmother is not 
strong.” 

“I—I didn’t mean to hurt her,” said Robert, 
penitently. “Who would have thought it?” 

“You have not hurt me, dear,” answered the 
faint obi voice. “See, I ara better now.” 

“Wouldn’t & cup of tea do her good?” whis¬ 
pered Joseph. “It almost always does.” 

“That’s a bright idea,” cried Robert. “Fill 
the tea-kettle, Joe, while I make a fire. Dear 
me, who’s that, I wonder?” 

A knock at tho door had startled the little 
group, for such sounds seldom interrupted them 
in their garret-room. x 

Robert opened the door, and a young man, 
whom Joseph recognised at once, stepped into 
the room, lifting his hat as he entered. 

“I beg pardon,” be said, glancing around 
the apartment; but chancing to seo my young 
friend there—pointing to Joseph—enter this 
house, I ventured to follow. We entered into 
a little negotiation regarding some fine sewing, 
which I am anxious to complete. Is this young 
lady the sister you spoke of, young gentleman?” 

Joseph retreated slowly toward his grand¬ 
mother, and stood looking at the stranger, turn¬ 
ing white and red, like the frightened child he 
was. 

“She is my sister,” cried Robert, flinging 
down a handful of kindling-wood on the hearth, 


and coming forward. “But just now I can sup¬ 
port her handsomely myself, on what Mr. Gould 
pays me. He wouldn’t have followed me home 
like that. We are very much obliged; but 
sister Anna has all the fino work she can do, 
and never takes anything of the kind from gen¬ 
tlemen—at any rate, unless they are very parti¬ 
cular friends, indeed,” added the boy, with a 
blush, remembering that Anna had done some 
work of the kind for young Savage, and seemed 
to enjoy the doing of it very much, indeed. 

“Then your sister does, sometimes, accept 
such work as I offer?” said the young man, 
bowing to Anna. “I am glad to hear that, it 
eaves me from feeling quite like an intruder. 
May I hope, young ludy, that you will make 
me one of the exceptions?” 

“She don’t want any work,” interposed 
Robert, coloring crimson. “I’ve got an idea 
above that for her, and I mean to carry it out, 
too. Our Anna, sir, is a lady, if she does live 
up here under the roof.” 

“No one could doubt that for a moment,” 
answered Ward, casting a glance of warm ad¬ 
miration on tho young girl. 

Here the old lady arose, still pale, but gently 
selfr possessed. 

“Will you bo seated,” she said, with quiet 
dignity, “and let us understand what it is that 
you desire of us? My grandson seems to have 
met you before.” 

“Yes, grandma, I saw the gentleman at 
Gould & Co.’s, and he seemed as if he would 
liko them not to take mo; hinted that I wouldn't 
carry a lot of money from one person to another 
honestly, and hurt my feelings generally. I 
don’t know what he wants to come here for.” 

Here Joseph gave his grandmother’s dress a 
pull, and whispered as she bent toward him, 
“It was he who paid me the twenty-five cents. 
Give it back to him—give it back to him.” 

The old lady potted his head, and turned to 
the stranger. 

“If I understand, you wish to have some 
sewing done, and thinking my grandchild wants 
work, bring it to her. We are much obliged; 
but she is very busy just now, and it will be 
impossible for her to undertake anything more 
than she has on hand.” 

“But at some future time, madam,” said the 
young man. “ I can wait.” 

“It will bo impossible to promise for the 
future,” answered the old lady; “as the per¬ 
sons who employ my child now must always 
have the preference. Perhaps we had better 
think no more about it.” 

Ward did not rise, but sat balancing his hat 
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by the rim between both hAnds. He evidently 
wished to prolong the interview; but the old 
lady stood quietly as if she expected him to go, 
and he could not muster hardihood enough to 
brave her even with a show of extra politeness. 
All this time Anna had not spoken a word, but 
sat by the window, looking out like one in a 
dream. Even the intrusion of this Btrange man 
could not drive her from the heaven of her 
thoughts. 

Ward arose, almost awkwardly, for the gentle 
breeding of that sweet old lady had been a 
severe rebuke to the audacious ease with which 
he had entered the room. 

“Then I will take leav^,” he said, glancing 
at Anna, who was far away in her first love- 
dream, and did not even see him. “Of course, 
I am disappointed; but will hopo better success 
when I call again.” 

No one answered him; and the young man 
went his way crest-fallen and bitterly annoyed. 
He had certainly found out where the young 
girl lived, still nothing but humiliation had 
come out of it. Gould, too, had almost snub¬ 
bed him that morning. The thousand-dollar 
note was some compensation for that; but these 
people in the garret, poor and proud—how 
should he avenge himself on them? How de¬ 
base the pride that had so humbled him? As 
he went down stairs, a paper on one side of the 
outer door attracted his attention. Aroom<o 
let—that was all; but it struck the young man 
with a most wicked idea. 

“Inquire in the front room, first story,” he 
muttered. “Yes, I’ll do it now; that will give 
me a right to go in and out when I please.” 

He went into the front room, first story, and 
came out with a key in his hand, remounted the 
stairs, and entered a room directly beneath that 
occupied by the Burns family. It was a mean 
room, scantily furnished, looking out on the 
chimneys and back yards, which have already 
been described. But the glimpse of blue sky 
and a rich sunset, which could be obtained from 
the upper window, was broken up by flaunting 
clothes-lines and bare walls here. A more 
lonely place could not well have been found. 

But young Ward cared nothing for this. A 
paltry lie had secured him a legal foothold in 
the house. How ho would use that privilege 
would be developed in the future. He had 
vague, ideas, but no plans. The people up stairs 
had attempted to freeze him from the house, 
and he would teach them that it could not be 
done. That was about all he calculated on at 
the time. 

Ward went back into the front room, first 


story, where he found a tall, gaunt woman 
seated in a Boston rocking-chair, working 
vigorously on 6ome woolen garment which she 
called slop-work. She wore no hoop, and her 
scant dress fell short at the ankles, revealing a 
pair of men’s slippers, which had once been 
red-morooco, and a glimpse of coarse yarn 
stockings. 

“Well,” she said, pressing the side of her steel 
thimble against the eye of her needle, as she 
took a vigorous stitch, “suited with the pre¬ 
mises, or not? Would a gone up with you, only 
hadn’t time. Ten cents a-piece for a blouse 
like this don’t give a woman many play spells.” 

“I like the room, and will pay two months’ 
rent in advance,” said Ward, taking out his 
Porte-Monnaie. 

“Then that’s settled,” answered the woman, 
nodding her head as he laid the money down. 
“ Good-day 1 Good-day!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Eliza Halstead was very eccentric in 
her drive about town that day. She had some 
shopping to do, but forgot it entirely, for the 
first time in her life. Miss Eliza had a taste 
for that especial amusement; and it must have 
been an absorbing passion that could have 
drawn it from her mind. As it was, Chestnut 
street saw but little of the Halstead carriage 
that day; but it appeared in parts of the town 
where such equipages seldom presented them¬ 
selves ; threaded cross-streets, and drove slowly 
by tenement-houses, astonishing the children 
that played on the door-steps, and chased each 
other along the'unswopt sidewalks. Once or 
twice Miss Eliza left her carriage and examined 
the numbers of these houses herself, rather than 
trust the coachman to leave his horses. This 
singular conduct disturbed the serenity of this 
high potentate, who muttered his indignation 
to the air, and lashed little boys with his whip, 
as if they had been to blame for bringing him 
into a neighborhood which revolted every aris¬ 
tocratic sense of his nature. Miss Eliza, too, 
held up her skirts as Bhe crossed the pavements, 
and threaded the sidewalks with an air of 
infinite disdain; but comforted* herself by re¬ 
flecting that the people who saw her would 
believe that some noble purpose of charity had 
brought her there; and, to strengthen this idea, 
she took a showy Porte-Monnaie from her pocket 
and tangled its gold chain in her glovotl fingers, 
which was suggestive of unbounded benevolence 
searching in the highways and hedges foiv ob¬ 
jects of charity. 
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Miss Eliza was a good deal puzzled by all the 
numbers, which she found contradicting each 
other along the battered doors, and was about 
to abandon the exploration, when she saw a 
young man leave one of the houses, and walk 
down the block, as if in haste to leave the 
neighborhood. 

“That is young Ward, I’ll stake anything,” 
said Miss Eliza, leaning out of the carriage she 
had just entered. “What on earth can he be 
doing there?” 

Young Ward did not notice her, but turned a 
corner and disappeared; but Eliza had taken a 
eorrect survey of the house, and ordering the 
coachman to drive slowly by it, took the number 
in her memory. 

“She came down this block and darted into 
a door somewhere close by this very place, I’ll 
be sworn to that,” muttered the spinstress. 
“Savage kept by her side almost to the corner. 
They must have walked together a full hour, 
and he with his head bent half the time—the 
artful creature. I wonder if he knows that she 
left him to meet this handsome young gambler 
in that place? Oh! it’s all true! That boy in 
the door is her brother, one of the barefooted 
creatures who stood in the picture of ‘ a sol¬ 
dier’s home.’ There is no mistake about the 
thing now. Jacob! I say, Jacob! You may 
drive home!” 

Jacob muttered heavily under his breath, and, 
seeing a long space of broken pavement, avenged 
his outraged dignity by driving through it so 
roughly that the carriage rooked and toiled in 
the ruts like some ship in a storm. Liking the 
faint screams that came from within the car¬ 
riage, Jacob resolved to give his lady the full 
benefit of the neighborhood she had forced him 
into; so he lost his way, and drove around in 
a circle, where the squalid children were 
thickest along the side-walks, and women with 
naked arms, sometimes dripping with soap¬ 
suds, thrust their heads from the windows, 
wondering at the splendor of her equipage. 
But Jacob revolted himself at this amusement, 
after a little, andYlrove back to a level with 
aristocracy again, after which he condescended 
to take a tolerably straight line for home. 

Miss Eliza went into her step-brother’s house 
in a state of sublime exaltation. Two distinct 
tints of red flushed her cheeks; her pale blue 
eyes darkened and gleamed. Up the steps she 
ran, and into the house, eager to unbosom her¬ 
self of the secret that possessed her. Some 
feline instinct carried her directly to the little 
room in which Georgians Halstead spent her 
leisure hours, and where she then was some- 

Vol. XLIX.— 


what lonely and dispirited. Gcorgie had kept 
much by herself during the last few days, for a 
gentle sadness had fallen upon her, such ns lov¬ 
ing hearts know when locked up with anxious 
suspense. 

It was a beautiful room which the girl occu¬ 
pied, half library, half boudoir, warmed with 
the mellow sunshine, and bright with tasteful 
ornaments. The walls were wainscoted with 
black walnut, enriched with gilded beading, and 
the ceiling was crossed with beams of the same 
dark w r ood, giving an antique air to the whole. 
The floor was also of polished walnut, which 
a Persian carpet, bright with scarlet and green, 
left exposed at the edges. Turkish chairs, and 
a pTetty couch, all cushions and crimson silk, 
gave warmth to the dark shades of the wall, 
while crimson curtains imparted to them a 
double richness when the sun shone through 
them. Mosaic tables blended these comming¬ 
ling shades harmoniously. A harp, that seemed 
one net-work of gold, stood in one corner. A 
guitar, around which clustered a wreath of gold 
and mother-of-pearl, lay upon the couch; and 
superbly bound books were scattered on the 
tables. But all these had given no happiness 
to pretty Georgiana, who lay huddled together 
in one of the Turkish chairs, pale as a lily, 
and with soft bluish shadows deepening under 
her eyes. Whoever the man was that she 
grieved about, I think he never could have re¬ 
sisted so much tender loveliness, had he seen 
Georgio then, with her hair disturbed and rip¬ 
pling, half in ringlets, half in waves, shading 
her face here and revealing it there, absolutely 
rendering her one of the most interesting crea¬ 
tures in the world. A morning dress of very 
pale green merino, with some swans’-down 
about the neck and sleeves, lay in soft folds 
around her. She had been crying, poor girl! 
and the dew of her tears hung on those long, 
curling lashes, which were brown, and several 
shades darker than her golden hair. 

Georgie heard Miss Eliza’s step, and wiped 
the tears away quickly with her hand, starting 
up and holding her br«ath, like a white hare 
afraid of being driven from iw covert, as the 
rustle of silk drew nearer and nearer. 

“Oh, you are here yet! I fancied so,” cried 
Miss Eliza, flinging open the door, and sweep¬ 
ing into the room with a rush and flutter which 
always accompanied her movements; “and in 
that morning dress, too, intensely interesting. 
But do you know it is almost dinner-time?” 

“I was not. going down to dinner, aunt 
Eliza,” answered Georgie; “my head aches a 
little, I think.” 
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“W’liat, have your dinner Bent up? Why, 
child, this is patting on airs!” 

“No, I am not putting on airs, aunt Eliza.” 
“Aunt Eliza!” How often am I to tell you that 
I detest the title; besides, it does not belong to 
me. I am aunt to no one, certainly not to a 
person who has not a single drop of my blood \ 
in her veins.” ; 

“I am sorry to have used the word; excuse ? 
me,” Kaid Gcorgie, with child-lik© sweetness. ^ 
“I never wish to offend you. Miss Eliza.” £ 
“No one wishes to offend me; and yet—but i 
no matter, I came to tell you something, but I < 
dare say it will only set you off into hysterics, j 
or something of that kind. I have made a < 
discovery, a painful, heart-rending discovery. « 
It ought not to concern you, but you have a ; 
woman's heart and can sympathize with mo.” 

“What, what has happened?'’ cried Georgie, : 
sitting up, and turning her eyes full upon Miss : 
Eliza. “Nothing very serious, I hope.” 

“That depends,” answered the spinster, sit- ' 
ting down on the floor with a swoop of her gar- « 
incuts that raised a little whirlwind around < 
them, and leaning her elbow on Georgiann's ; 
lap. This was a favorite position with Miss ; 
Eliza when the spirit of extreme youthfulness ; 
grew strong within her. “That depends on; 
the susceptibility of the heart that is wounded. 
Oh, child! may you never be gifted with those : 
exquisite feelings which make up that heavenly : 
thing called genius in a human Boul; but with- !; 
out that you can never know how I suffer, how 
the pride of suppressed tenderness struggles in 
thissoul!” «; 

Georgian* had heard these intense rhapso- 
dies before, and knew what trifling occasions 
could bring them forth. She closed her eyes < 
wearily, and laid her head back on the cushions s 
of the chair, waiting in weary patience for the > 
explanation that might bo long in coining. , > 

“No wonder you sigh; no wonder the lids > 
droop over your eyes. My own are full of un- f 
shed tears. But I must be bravo. I will be \ 
brave, and struggle against the destiny that ? 
threatens me.” $ 

Georgian* sighed a little wearily and moved > 


back in h^r seat, for Miss Eliza’s arm pressed 
heavily upon her. 

“Is there—is there a man on earth that may 
be trusted, who is not ready to break the heart 
that confides in him?” 

Georgian* shrunk back from the prying 
glance fixed upon her, and strove against the 
thrill of pain that passed over her. 

“Whom are you speaking of. Miss Eliza?’* 
she inquired, in a faint voice. 

“Of the man whom you, weak, silly thing, 
have loved vainly; and I—oh! too well—too 
well! He is faithless, like the rest—cruelly, 
cruelly faithless—I saw it with my own eyes. 
After that scene in the carriage, too, when my 
hand rested in the firm clasp of his; when 
his eyes thet all the maidenly tenderness that 
flooded mine. Oh, Gcorgi&na! that was & 
heavenly moment; but the Earthquake has 
come; the tornado is passed, and my heart lies 
a wreck under his feet. 

‘lie may break—ho may ruin the rase, if ho will. 

But the scent of the rosea will cliug to it still.’ ” 

Here Miss Eliza took out her cobweb of a 
handkerchief, and wiped some mythical tears 
from her pale, gray eyes. Then grasping the 
handkerchief tightly in her hand, she cried out, 
“But you cannot feel. He never loved you, 
never encouraged your love.” 

Georgiana started up, and shook the arm 
from her lap with some impatience. 

“ Who are you talking about? What does all 
this mean?” she said. 

“It means,” said Eliza, gathering herself 
up from the floor, “that the mau you love to 
idolatry—but who loves me in spite of every¬ 
thing—is fascinated with that girl who played 
Rebecca in that hideous tableau. I saw them 
walking together a whole hour this very day, hris 
face bent to hers, her hand clasping his arm.” 

Georgians sunk to her chair again white and 
faint. 

“Aunt Eliza, please let mo rest a little, I am 
not well, you know.” Tears were iu her voice, 
tears trembled on her eyelashes. Eliza was 
satisfied, and went out of the room. 

(to bk continued.) 


MISSING. 


Hk comes not; we have watched the green leaves springing 
Upon the nmple-troes, beneath whose shade, 

Glad as the blue-bird in its branches singing, 

Our soldier brother in his childhood played, 
lie comes not yet; though, while those boughs were leafless, 
Penco o’er our bleeding land her mantle flung; 

And now November tears tho crimson banner, 

October ou the maple-trees had hung. 


lie comes not, yet we seem about to meet him, 

If wo bat hear tho murmur of the breeze; 

And, oh! how many times we’vo sprung to greet him, 
When leaves have rustled on the maple-troce. 

Ho comes not; how ’twould ease this ceaseless aching 
If he but slept with kindred ’neatli the lull; 

They rest in peace, but our sad hearts aro breaking 
Because of him— for ho is missing still. *. a.' 
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LITTLE BOY’S JACKET. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 

This neat little affair is made of a plain- 
colored cashmere, and is trimmed with blue 
velvet, or blue cashmere. It is cut, in the 
back, exactly as in front, only a little shorter. 

The sleeve is open for a little distance on the 
back. 

No. 1. One Front. 

No. 2. Half the Back. 

No. 3. Half the Sleeve. 

No. 4. Strap for Sleeve and Front. 

This makes a very pretty jacket, at a small 
expense, and with comparatively little trouble. 

The accompanying diagram will more fully 
and clearly explain the arrangement for cut¬ 
ting the jacket.. In our next number we will 
give a design for a little boy’s pantaloons, and 
accompany it with a diagram. The two together 
will make a very neat and becoming suit. 
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CROCHET SONTAG WITH EPAULETS 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Six ounces of six-thread fleecy; 
one-ounce of Berlin wool. 

The foundation is worked in plain tricot with 
six-thread fleecy, or double German wool, and 
a. wooden tricot hook. 

The border is worked on a bone hook with 
single Berlin wool. The middle may be scar¬ 
let, with a gray or black border. This must, 
of course, depend upon the taste of the wearer. 

To increase a stitch, 1 loop in the first line of 
the same row must be drawn through the chain- 
stitch between the two long stitches lying just 
above in the preceding row. 

For decreasing—In the second line of a row, 
2 stitches must be taken together; consequently, 
in the first line of the following row there will 
be onlyl loop drawn through the double stitches. 

The foundation is begun at the under part of 
the back by a chain of 6 stitches, in which 6 
stitches are worked for the 1st row. Afterward 
increase, regularly, at the beginning and end of 
a line in every row between the stitches lying 
next but one to the edge, as far as the 83rd row, 
480 


in which there will be 71 stitches; then alter¬ 
nately work 1 row increasing, and 1 row with* 
out increasing, as far as the 43rd row, which 
must contain 81 stitches. Then work 8 rows 
without increasing or decreasing; then count 
in the middle 7 stitches for the neck, and work 
in the 37 stitches that remain on both sides for 
the two front parts; then work the 3 first rows 
of the front part without increasing or decreas¬ 
ing. Now begin the decreasing that is required 
for the shape, which, like the increasing, must 
always take place at the stitches next the edges, 
and always on the inner side of the part for the 
throat ; and the outer side or shoulder must be 
done in plain crochet. Now decrease 1 stitch 14 
times in every 3rd row; * crochet after every 
decreasing 2 rows plain, so that, in the 43rd 
row of the front part there must be 23 stitches 
on the needle. Then work, alternately, 1 row 
plain and 1 row decreasing, as before explained, 
to the 72nd row, which must then consist of 8 
stitches. Crochet these 8 stitches regularly, 
decreasing in every row until there is but 1 left, 
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which forms a point. Now that the Sontag is 
finished, work one row of double crochet round 
it to keep it in shape. 

Directions for the Border. —The border 
must be done very loosely, and with a strong 
hook. 

Cast on 6 stitches, crochet in these 6 double 
stitches, then tprn the work and do 3 long 
stitches for the Vandyke; then in every stitch 
of the preceding row 1 double stitch, always 
pushing both of the uppermost threads of the 
stitch in front. In the following row, as well 
as for all the remaining rows, crochet 3 chain- 
stitches at the beginning; put, however, each 
of the double stitches into the hinder part of 
the 2 uppermost threads of a double stitch in 
the preceding row; in the next row into the 
front one, and in the following row into the 
back one again; and so on, regularly changing. 
Consequently, one side of the work presents 
nothing but seams; on the other side nothing 
of the sort is visible, as appears in the design. 
Crochet the stripe that has little Vandykes on 
both sides. The larger leaf-like Vandykes will 
be added afterward by a long row to reach the 
armhole from the front point of the Sontag. In 
the next row, after the 6 double stitches, in¬ 
crease in the first chain of the outer Vandyke, 
and in the following row increase 1 stitch, so 
that the stripe will be 8 double stitches broad. 
Crochet in these 30 rows for the epaulets; then 
decrease the double stitches to six, which is 
the breadth of the trimming round the back. 


On the other side of the epaulet, toward the 
front, the width must be reduced to 6 stitches; 
the trimming on the inner edge must be only 5 
stitches wide. The Vandykes, which complete 
the outer edge, are made on the seam side of 
the work on the left side of the border, as fol¬ 
lows:—1 double stitch in the middle of 3 chain- 
stitches of the next Vandyke, then 1 chain, 1 
long stitch in the middle between 2 Vandykes 
of the outer edge; then 3 chain 1 single, 5 chain, 
1 single, 3 chain, 1 single, so that 3 scallops, 
formed by the chain-stitches, are taken all to¬ 
gether in both of the upper threads of the com¬ 
pleted long-stitch, and form a figure like a 
clover-leaf; then follow 1 chain-stitch, then 1 
double in the next Vandyke. This is always 
repeated. The trimming is sewed round Hie 
Sontag in such a manner that the narrow part 
upon the inner edge lies completely on the 
foundation, whilst the outer broad trimming 
(the half of it) passes over the foundation. 
Upon the shoulders, in the middle loop of each 
clover-leaf, tassels made of wool are fastened 
upon the shoulders. They must be gradually 
shortened, toward the sides, to form the epau¬ 
lets, as may be seen in the design. For the 
termination, fasten 2 loops at the point at the 
back; at each of the front points 1 loop. Crochet 
a girdle with double wool in chain-stitch—one 
thread the color of the foundation, and the 
other that of the trimming. Then put on woolen 
tassels, tho same color as the Sontag, at the 
ends, to tie the Sontag round the waist. 


EDGE IN TULLE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This embroidery will be very useful, at this £ placed over it, and the embroidery should be 
season of the year, for ornamenting evening > worked with a short darning-needle and floss 
dresses for young ladies. The work is quickly > silk. White silk is usually selected; but colored 
done. The design must be transferred to paper, ? silk on white tulle would, also, make a very 
the paper tacked upon something stiff, the tulle I pretty trimming. 
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KNITTING-CASE 










mu 




A piece of canvas, the quality shown in de- \ needles on the left side, (see design No. 2,) and 


sign No. 1, a quarter of a yard In length and ] 
ten and a half inches wide, is required for the < 


a flap is stitched on the right side. The flap 
and pocket are worked round in button-hole 


outer side of the case. This case must be lined * stitch with silk of a contrasting color; the 


KN1TTXNO-CASB OFEW. 

with white or colored flannel of the same size. ^ outer edges of the pocket and flap arc hound 

A pocket of flannel protects the ends of the $ in with the outside of the case. Before the 
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flannel is fitted to the outside, two bands of silk 
or ribbon are stitched down, at equal distances, 
to hold the seta of needles which are shown in 
d vsign No. 2, each set tied with a little cord 
before they are placed in the case. The edge ; 
of the case is bound all round with a piece of ; 
ribbon velvet*; and a herring-bone pattern is ; 
worked at the edge of the flannel to match the 
button-hole edge of the pocket and flap. De¬ 
sign No. 1 gives the pattern for the outside of ! 
the case—two shades of wool are used for each l 
stripe of the long-stitch. The pattern between > 
is formed by three rows of the finest straw > 
braid, fastened down by cross-stitches of wool; * 


or silk braid, if preferred, may be used for 
these stitches. If any difficulty is found in 
obtaining the narrow straw braid, silk braid, 
fastened down by the wool, is a very good sub¬ 
stitute. A very pretty case may bo made by 
using two shades of scarlet wool, white straw 
braid, with black wool for the cross-stitches; 
the binding of black velvet, and the lining of 
white flannel, stitched with scarlet silk. Two 
pieces of scarlet ribbon are required, fastened 
at the edge, as scon in design No. 2, to tie up 
the case when complete. The design, No. 1, 
which is a very pretty one, may be used for 
slippers, bags, etc. 
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CROCHET TRIMMING FOR PALETOTS, JACKETS, MANTLES, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



Materials.— Silk cord; polished beads; and 
a fme crochet-hook. 

This pretty and simple trimming may be 
dono either in black or colors; - it is very strong, 
and is worked lengthwise. 

First thread the cord With beads; make a 
chain of the length you require the trimming 
to be; crochet a double stitch into each stitch 
of the chain. This is the middle of the trim¬ 
ming. The two following rows are worked 


on each side of the double and foundation 
chain. 

4 chain, * 1 treble, with a bead in the front 
of it, into the third chain of previous row; 2 
chain, 1 treble, with bead, into third chain. 
Ilcpcut from * throughout the row. This row 
is worked on each side. 

Outer row: 1 double over each treble of pre¬ 
ceding row; 6chain, 1 double. Repeat through¬ 
out the row. Work this row on the other side. 


SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Our colored plate, for this month, gives a > 
beautiful design for a Smoking-Cap in appli- j 
cation. The foundation of the cap is to be of 
emerald green velvet, and the design, an appli¬ 
cation, may be either white velvet, dotted with 
jet beads, or black velvet, dotted with gold 
beads. Cot out the application, and gum it on 


carefully, fastening it in place with button-hole 
stitch done in sewing-silk the color of the beads 
which are used. If gold beads arc used, yellow 
silk; if jet beads, black silk. Observe to make 
; the stitches of an even length, and at equal dis- 
; tances apart. Line the cup with quilted bilk, 
< and finish with a handsome tassel. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Railroad Traveling. —The perils of railroad traveling 
h.ivv become proverbial. The want of politeness among 
railroad travelers threatens to become equally so. It is 
Bot long since wo saw’ a full-grown lad occupy the 6eats of 
three persons, in a crowded train, all the way from Albany 
to Springfield. His mother was traveling with him. On 
entering the cars, the pair seized on two benches, turning 
the back of one so that it faced the other. The mother 
took tho half of one bench, placing herself noarest the 
passage-way. The son seated himself directly opposite to 
her. but turning his shoulder to the passage-way, and with 
his feet extended and resting on the seat beside his parent. 
When a stranger came in, and began to seek for a soat, the 
son was industriously looking toward tho window, and did 
not notice the new arrival. The mother ignored any one 
entering quito as effectually. As the conductor did not 
interfere, this precious pair had things their own way fur 
several hours. 

And such exhibitions of selfishness are seen daily. Quiet 
P A ix*i8 prefer standing to “making a fuss,” as it is called, 
on such occasions. Ilence the ill-bred give tho law to 
railroad cars. Nor Is this want of politeness confined to 
men. If anythiug, women are greater offenders. It has 
grown so common for a woman to monopolize a wholo 
bench, by placing a basket, or satchel, on the seat beside 
her, that, practically, female travelers have come to think, 
in very great numbers, that it is ill-bred for anybody to 
ask for the placo. Sometimes this is Bhowm by the flirt of 
the dress, when a new-comer insists on taking tho seat. 
But moro often the woman looks daggers at any one W'ho 
stops at the spot: so that, unless the traveler is a woman, 
also, and as resolute as herself, it ends by her maintaining 
her niouopoly. We have frequently seen half a dozen 
persons standing, on a hot summer day, when half a dozen 
seats were thus illegally appropriated. 

We say illegally; for as no traveler pays for moro than 
one seat, to one seat only is the traveler entitled. So long 
as the cars are comparatively empty, the rights of others 
are not violated by monopolizing a whole bench; and it is 
natural that travelers should wish to be as comfortable as 
possible, and not have strangers next to them. But when 
a train is full, any attempt to retain more than one seat is 
a fraud on those who stand. Rnilroad-directors are not 
without blame in tho matter. They should iusist on tlu-ir 
conductors seeing fair-play os between travelers; and they 
should, also, take care to provide sitting room for every 
person. Selfishness on the part of a railroad company be¬ 
gets selfishness on the part of railroad travelers. But, 
after all, the meanness of directors does not justify impo¬ 
liteness on the part of travelers. No real lady, or gentle¬ 
man, will consent to occupy more than one seat when 
other persons are standing. Let us see how people act in 
cars, and wo can toll whether they aro well-bred, or the 
reverse. 

In this Number we begin the new novelet, by the author 

of “Susy L-*s Diary.” We think it tho best story that 

popular author ever wrote. It will be impossible to read 
“The Old Mill of Auioekeag,” without feeling that the 
author is a thoroughly good woman, who uses her pen, 
and tho talents which God has given her, not meroly to 
interest her readers, but to instruct them, also. We may 
say this, in a peculiar degree, of another writer, the author 
of “ The Second Life,” whose powerful novelet, “ The Stolen 
Bond,” was concluded in our May number. 
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Thk Best Wat op Feting.—P robably no other method 

of cooking is so common, at lonst in the United States, as 
frying. This is because it takes but little tijpe, is handy, 
and is economical. Very little fire is required lor the pro¬ 
cess, but that little must be clear and free from smoko. 
Success in frying is rarely attained, however, owing to 
want of cleanliness aud careful preparation. The process 
of frying is so simple in itself, that most servants who un¬ 
dertake plain cooking give tho W'ork scarcely any thought, 
save at tho time when tho article to bo fried is actually in 
the pan. Some previous core is, however, necessary. What¬ 
ever is to bo fried, whether fish or meat, should be perfectly 
dry. This can only be done by wrapping the viand in a 
coarse, clean cloth for some hours before cooking. As fish 
is moro generally fried than meat, the following observa¬ 
tions have especial reference to that subject. In the first 
place, tho frying-pan should not only be perfectly clean, 
but thoroughly hot through. To ensure it* being so, it is 
a good plan to boil a small quantity of the same kind of 
fat as that which is to be need, and afterward to wipe out 
the pan with a clean, coarse cloth. The dripping, lard, or 
oil, may then bo put into the pan, and when at boiling 
beat will be ready to receive whatever is to be fried. To 
ascertain whether the fat is at proper heat, a piece of bread, 
about tho size of a walnut, should be thrown in. If the 
bread browns immediately the heat will bo sufficient. If 
not, time must be given for the fat to become boiling hot. 
If tho fat be not at boiling heat the fish will be pale, and 
wanting in crispness. The boiling fat should be skimmed 
with a clean fish-slice. When the fish is first put into the 
pan it will require quietly moving to prevent its stickiug 
to tho bottom. When the under-side is sufficiently done, 
which may be ascertained by carefully raising and observ¬ 
ing the thickest part of the fish, it must be turned. This 
is done by placing a fork into tho head of the fish, and sup¬ 
porting tho tail with a slice. Somewhat less time will bo 
required to cook the latter half than the former. When 
removed from the pan ordinary cooks consider fish is reudy 
to be sent to table. From ton to fifteen minutes, however, 
should be allowed for drying, without which the most care¬ 
fully fried fish or meat will be greasy and soddened in 
appearance. The best mode of drying consists in laying 
the fish on a sieve turned upside, aud covered with an old, 
soft, damask cloth. Old talde-cloths, which are past any 
other service, are most useful for this purpose. Tlu fish 
i hould bo placed in front of tho fire and turned till per¬ 
fectly crisp. Fried bread-crumbs, parsloj’. or any other 
kind of garnish, require tho same treatment, otherwise 
they aro simply vehicles for soddened fat. Stale fish, how¬ 
ever carefully cooked, never becomes crisp. 

As frying is simply boiling in fat, it is necessary to hnvo 
sufficient in tho pan N to cover whatever is to be fried. 
Clarified dripping, especially beef, is sufficiently good for 
must purposes: but if it be inteudod to use it for this pur¬ 
pose, the dripping should not be allowed to remain ex¬ 
posed to tho heat of tho fire during the whole time a joint 
is roasting. Gradually, as tho dripping is formed, it should 
be set aside In n clean basin, otherwise much of the strength 
is lost, and whatever is fried in it will not look brown. 
Many families, who are particular about fried meats, havo 
beef suet shred and melted expressly for this perf>-o. 
Next to dripping, in cheapness, is lard; and the most ex¬ 
pensive, but also the beat fct for frying purposes, is olivo 
oil. Whatever fat is used need not be thrown nwoy: if 
allowed to sottle in the pan,after having be^ti used, if wdl 
answer the some purpose over and over again, if strained 
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In a clean, dry basin. Many cooks are fond of using butter 
for frying, tut, without extreme care, butter is apt to burn 
and give a dark color to whatever ij fried in it. Butter is 
suitablo for fried steaks, and bacon-fat for liver. Salt in the 
fryiug-pan prevents meat and fish from browning. 

Soap-Suds job Gardens. —Soap-suds, although generally 
deemed only fit for being run off into the common sower in 
the easiest and most expeditions manner possible, are, 
nevertheless, highly beneficial vegetable stimulants, as 
well as useful insect preventives. Hence they should 
never be wasted, more especially by parties having gar¬ 
dens, er even washing groens, as their application to the 
gronnd, whether in winter or summer, will show bene¬ 
ficially not only on ordinary vegetable crops, but also on 
berry-bashes, shrubs, border-flowers, and even window-pot 
plants; while if poured or syringed over roses, cabbages, 
etc., they will provent, or at least mitigate, the mischief- 
doings of green-fly and catcrpillers. 

Our Double Mammoth Fashion-Plates arc still pro¬ 
nounced the most beautiful, as well ns tho most reliablo, 
which appear in any magazine. The present one, wo 
think, is prettier than most pictures. One of our editors 
is now in Paris arranging for these and other novelties, so 
as to keep “Peterson” in advanco of everything of its kind. 

“When the Cat’s Awat, the Mick Will Plat,” is an 
illustration that tolls its own story. Very few of onr 
readers but have witnessed something like it, or partici¬ 
pated in just such a scene. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lucy Arlyn. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: TicJcnor <& 
Felts .— Upon tSfrriritualism — a superstition darker and 
doidlier than Buddhism—Mr. Trowbridge has built up his 
etory. lie assnmes the position of manager of tho stage, 
creates his puppets, provides them with language, scenes, 
and incidents, takes his place at the wing, and rings up 
tho curtain. He tacitly says to his audionce, “ I am only 
a spectator, ns you are, of these mysteries. I don't under¬ 
bid their solution, and if you do, explain it to me.” But 
Me. Trowbridge is more than spectator of his puppets—he 
is a believer in them, and would mako all his audience be¬ 
lievers too. Now if it be good to believe, according to the 
cant of spiritualism, that tho veil of the temple of human 
knowledge is rent, and the curtain is lifted—that the dead 
are no more at rest, but harnessed to tipping tables, and 
that wo mortals stand in tho visible presence of God, then 
the unaningof this book is good; and if not, then tho book 
i t; a bad one; and all the worse, that it is written with 
great naturalness, with vivid earnestness, and with won¬ 
drous semblance of truth, altogether the worso in its ca¬ 
pacity for evil, for the undeniable genius, the sustained 
power, and fatal energy of probability the author has 
thrown into it. 

Broken to Harness. By Theodore Tates. Boston: Loring .— 
This novel will bo chiefly enjoyed for tho spirited pictures 
it present* of literary and club life in London. Tho author, 
with a single exception, exhibits no special power of cha¬ 
racter-painting, nor are his incidents or plots very exciting. 
As a whole, the story reaches no very high excellence, and, 
M we before said, it must rely for success upon its pictures 
of London life. 

Maxwell Dewitt. By F. G. Trafford. New York: Harper 
£ Brothers. —This reprint is so good ft novel of Irish life, 
wincing so high an order of talent, that we are surprised 
its author was not sooner introduced to American readers. 
It Is ono of the most elevated and healthy-toned books 
lately issued from the press. 


St. Martin's Summer. By Anne IT. M. Brctotfer. Boston: 
TicJcnor «£ Fields —This book is the outgrowth of a tour 
through Italy, and a voyage along tho Mediterranean—and 
let us add, without offence, of a sadly morbid life—a life that 
would fain find in art, poetry, music, and transcendentalism 
what is not there, what never will be there, rest and healing 
for the tired and bruised traveler. For these ono must look 
higher—to that all-sufficient Love which is Christ, to whom, 
in this book, no prayer is uttered, no appeal made, though 
the soul of its heroine struggles in dark and troubled waters. 
The book is like a finely-wrought Florentine mosaic—the 
tour and tho voyage serving only as a background, or setting, 
for quaint and curious gems of poetry, science and art, and 
nature; and, through all this, wrought in with skill and feel¬ 
ing, a young girl’s love, and what came of it. The author has, 
in a large degree, the faculty of observation, and the higher 
power of showing to her readers, in fine dramatic situations 
and effective lights, the objects of her journey. To read 
this book is like walking by and through Italy’s old cathe¬ 
drals and palaces, churches and gnlleries: like walking 
over and along her mountains and plains, her vineyards 
and olive gardens. The air of Italy is over all; and what¬ 
ever is finest in her pictures, architecture, and sculpture, 
is finely sketched; and about all these there are gracefully 
thrown criticisms on music and poetry. If Miss Brewster 
had called her book An Art Novel, she would have de¬ 
scribed it better than its present title doos. 

The Gold Brick. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Philada: 
T. B. 1'derma <£• Brothers .—Liko good wine, the novels of 
Mis. Stephens are productive of both pleasure and excite¬ 
ment. They are, moreover, always successful; for the 
reason, that while this gifted author is a conscientious fol¬ 
lower of nature, sho has also that flno artistic sense which 
teaches that nature, when shown within the lines of art, 
niKst bo measurably heightened, colored, and Vnlarged, for 
a picture of nature never appears so well on a close view 
as tho original; this is the real secret of successful writ¬ 
ing—a secret appreciated by Buch masters of fiction ns 
Dickens and Thackeray. Mrs. Stepheus, in the work before 
us, begins her story in tho Southern seas. Tho night 1 -oks 
down upon tho frightful massacre on the shores of i?t. 
Domingo, of which a ship’s crew in the offing are also silent, 
helpless spectators. They are powerless to save the great 
mass of helpless women and children; but two persons tkoy 
do rescue—a boy and his slave. Upon the fate of this br.y 
tho story is built up. It is not our intention to give u.iy 
further details, and thus deprive onr renders of the plea m o 
awaiting them in the peruBal of tilts story; only we will 
add, that no previous work of Mrs. Stephens is so fell of 
her peculiar power and genius—none other so absorbing 
in conception and development. 

Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. Yol. Y7. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. —As the former volumes of ibis' 
remarkable history passed through the press, we took 
occasion to express our opinion regarding them. The 
volnmo before ns is the sixth and last. It opens with tho 
beginning of Frederick’s fifth campaign, includes the 
sixth and seventh, and concludes with tho death of 
Frederick. In conclusion, we add, Carlyle's subject was 
a fit one for a genius so great as his; and wo can no better 
express our admiration of this noble history, than to pro- 
nonnee it worthy of the theme which inspired it. 

The. Grahnmes. A Not'd. By Mrs. Traffrcrd Whitdtead. 
New Y>rk: The American News Company. —The Grahames 
may justly bo considered as inculcating a high moral 
lesson; for ho better example of the deleterious effects of 
light lltcraturo on the mind of author or reader could be 
found. 

A Child’s History of the United Kates. By Bonner. Yol. TT1. 
New York: Harper <f- Brothers. —"We commend this history 
as worthy the confidence of parents and guardians. 
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HORTICULTURAL. $ which—if not always suitable to supersede grass in lawn*, 

, . ,_< as ne, ole unco tried to find out it was, is, at least, a charni- 

RmAVor.K.—There are runny gardens where one large ] lilLU * w uu t . ot 

. . ,, _ 5 w covering for patches we want greened over—will be,at 

bod and a border, or a few small beds, are all one can S lu b c p . , . * . r . ,. f 

U.V..: in:i to a .mall incited „,aco tU«. buds am low. !«»«. .ufflcient to 8 .to abundant choice of of .» 

.lady and damp. Tbe ruck-work plants flourish tlmn aml of clu " , ‘*' Tr * l< ”' 

w , J f..„ ..,h..r tilings would euccccd, uud (hi. dispense. •»<> west, because when theyUo grow they grow well tl™. 

lllir .. keeping up ’ more than any other sort of On the west and south side, there are ahundau «uu* 
Ueaer-iu-d, so that a lady can manage it herself pleasantly, nlso. to choose from of a much gayer nature. It .s oul, 
hut rock* w'ark lured iu, in a very highly-kept garden, to white, blue, and yellow ( *w<t can 

the midst Of at flower-beds, or borders of some sort of Here, however, wo may have all kinds of brilliant floeem, 
stone, is most utterly wretched, and out of all kind of only the more brilliant they are the morn they want a 

> green frame-work, and the more, very often, their lout* 

keeping. 5 . shade. Flowers use an incredible quantity of water. 

There are great practical differences to be made in town ? 

>5 i * i ... in A plant in flower runs dry a few hours after such watering 

and coumry loek-weik and root-work. In town, for in- A l ,iau 11 . . J . . .. , „ iA 

, , * . ■ a , ua would at other times content it for mauy days. Aau,ia 

stance, tlie latter i* nearly or quite inadmissible. Every c r.v. 

. , / f ai af >|.r.rtfinrie« in the course, shade t° the roots lessons evaporation. Some of the 

one must have noticed the apparent discrepancies in mo . , , i_ v The* 

cardeuing-books—some speaking of old wood a, invaluable P«-t.l«t arc those stumps which have much ivy. Th , 
garutuin* io;k. o , * look, also, all the more natural for having it. Jiow.nj 

for a garden, otner* again, entreating yon to cast out as |§ thorough gold 

noison. Each of these, however, was true in its own place ma y S roW on WlU18 ’ uul ru 1 . * f 

and way The. is no soil in the country to equal decayed soil for all that. Von will best get, then a g*^ **”^ 
wood. T h... crumpled Cuntenta of old tree, were invaluable ; Ivy by planting m ground that m thorimghly well manarnd. 
in our gardens, and for green-house plants to the country: watering it frequently overhead and also ghnib, U «»£ 

but iu town Old woo l is most dangerous: it gets covered suds-tbat best of all manure, in the flower^rilen-h. ,U 

with some kind nt iibre, and kills and .poll, everything it roots The soapsmds keep away insects, ms.eail of 

comes near. Burning it Is the only way of getting rid of mg «beir nun,her. Ton ^ “ C o ,1 7h 

.. . , m> ,-i. from sonio wall, finding a more with a mco iituo 

in me country, r \ l \ wood, and fill up entirely wuh 

d'liiuiiah and t. i ell v suited to ferns or mosses wo will go ou b . . , _ , . 

a.nup.aii. ciu HUver eand Tbe iv v does best pegged firmly in, and th« 

nt oiico (u ill** country V‘H)t - wuik« ror tnw }^u siiouiu • m 

P , . n t „ rroat holo in shoots should be fastened down as they grow, to makothem 

secure some sort of drainage. Do not lot a great noio in 


! white, blue, and yellow that we can get for the shade. 


green frame-work, and the more, very often, their n>H* 
require shade. Flowers use an incredible quantity of water. 

A plant in flower runs dry a few hours after such watering 
as would at other times content it for mauy days. A ad, oi 
course, shade to the roots lessens evaporation. Some of the 
prettiest aro those stumpH which havo much ivy. They 
look, also, all the more natural for having it. Now, kj 
may “grow on walls;” but its roots require thorough g<>jd V 
soil for all that. You will best get, then, a good growth of 
ivy by planting in ground that is thoroughly well manured, 
watering it frequently overhead, and also giving it soap¬ 
suds—that best of all manures iu the flower-garden—to iU 
roots. The soap-suds keep away insects, instead of incrais* 


tin wood be filled wish soil and planted, while there is no 
possible outlet f >r the water, which, accumulating after a 
heavy storm, would not dry up gradually by evaporation, 
as it does in 11 .wur-pot». escaping at the sides, and as it 
does in beds, from surface evaporation. The thick, moist 
wood retains it : the plants themselves shadow the surface. 
What wond -r if yellow leaves follow closely on sodden 
roots, anJ if the plants die when the roots aro rotten? 


put out roots everywhere. 

A Beautiful Flower-IJkd. —Mark out an oval flower-bed, 
for this will look beautifully in a lawn, or on a largo grass- 
plot. If there Is room, it should be eighteen feet long and 
eleven feet wide, or in those proportions. Get some larch 
stakes, about three feet long, and two inches and a half in 
diameter, drive them firmly into the ground, side by side, 
leaving a foot and a half above the ground as a fence to the 
bed; fill up the space inside with good mould, and plant 


Chinks and cl, ft* in the wood, holes with some bore or ^ common ivy> Wlmt a pretty edging this 

outlet, holes, too, that run down to the ground, aro what co|nmon , form8l 


the plants thrive in. Then, too, there are little holes, too 
much on tho side aud too small to be hopelessly soaked a 
vigorous plant would consume all the water they could 
contain. The.se holes may bo made much o^ aud filled 


Ivy edgings, by clipping, become as thick as box ones, 
and if planted around a pond, or where there is much mois¬ 
ture, grow quite rapidly. But to return to tho Iwmler. The 
Ivv trimming round the stakes will keep them in place, 


with good leaf mould, and a whole quantity of separate ^ a mas8 0 f g rcen hold for tho planting. In the 

nooks may be thus provided. Then, for planting the clump, Cf>ntor of tho hed-put six scarlet salvias, with a plaut of 
let each plant, uWo all things, havo its proper aspect. ^ wdvia fulgons nt each end of this row; en- 

Foms, mosses, and Alpine plants, and the beautiful little circl|ng th „ m wlth a ro w of blue ageratum, and around the 


woodrufTe, should be planted to the east and north. People i fto , erutum ft bonJ( , r o1 
who have seen abroad the extraordinary sort of “soil” in l of yollow ( t] 

which the'Alpine plants, especially, grow, will understand | mixing well v 

how unhappy they must feel in close, heavy earth, after > iyy . loavetl gen 

their shambly. gravelly, porous, stony bed, mixed only hero S 
and there wdtli an atom of loam, or of leaf soil. Drainage is? 
tints emphatically the thing Alpine plants require. Amongst < 
those plants we may as well give a list of a few' pretty sorts. ? x 

fibldiiiirfto alpina , a little purple flower; Aly&rum taralilt, l Every receipt 

little white sprays; Campanula pumilla alba; the lovely < practical housekeeper. 
white hair-bell and the blue hair-bell, also; only theee like > 
sunshine also very much. S Breast of Lamb i 


ngenituin a border of the Frogmore scarlet geranium, then 
a cirble of yollow, (the Sultan calceolaria,) and at the very 
edge, mixing well with the dark ivy leaf, a row of the 
white ivy-leaved geranium. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this CX>ok-Book has been tested by a 


Breast of Lamb Stewed with Vegetable J/amw.-Cst s 


Linaria cymbalaria and alba alpina , two pretty toad-> breast of lamb into 


about half a dozen pieces, and fry them 


flax*, one purple and one white; the leaves of tbe former ? of a pale brown color. Peel a vegetable marrow reino^ 
nr*» lovely for banging down. Phlox, especially the trailing S tho seeds, and cut it into slices about half an me ^ 
kinds. Saponaria oc'/noides , a bright pink flower. Thyme \ an old marrow will answer ns well as a young one. 
of various sorts, and vinca, or blue, red, and white pori- \ tho bottom of a stewpan over with a little bu.t r i 
winkles, which grow capitally in chinks, or at the bottom vent it from burning, and put in the vegetal-.- m> 
of a clump, trailing half on the grass and half on tho roots. \ and over it the Iamb, with a seasoning of chopp*’ I 1 
Veronicas and forg^-me-nots; and last, not least, the vari- j popper, salt, and Cayenne; let it stew very gen y 
ons kimb* of saxifrage, the old London pride being by no \ hour. VThcn it is done, add two tablespw.nful* ot ua 
means forgotten amidst these. This list, with ferns and \ put the meat into the middle of the dish wit 1 « • 

hart’s tongue, and plenty of moss, and the Spergvla pilifer, < and gravy round it, and serve hot. It is a e icious 


tho bottom of a stewpan over with a little im.i- r w i 
vent it from burning, and put in the vegetal.!.- marra*. 
and over it the lamb, with a seasoning of chopp-1 P :W * 
popper, salt, and Cayenne; let it stew very goutly f* a 
hour. ^Yhen it is done, add two tablcspoonfuls of catchup, 
put the meat into the middle of the dish with the nuur) 
and graver round it, and serve hot. It is a delicious 
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Veal and Ham-Pie. —Cut about one pound and a half ot 
teal into thin slices, ns also a quarter of a pound of cooked 
bam; season the veal rather highly with white popper and 
gait, with which cover the bottom of tho dish; then lay 
over a few slices of ham, thou tho remainder of tho veal, 
finishing with tho remainder ot tho ham; add a wineglass- 
fol of water, and cover with a'good paste, and bake; a bay- 
leaf will be an improvement. 

Loin of Mutton —Take off the skin, separate the joints 
with a chopper; if a large Bizo, cut the cliine-bouo with a 
eaw, so as to allow it to be carved in smaller pieces; run a 
small spit from ono extremity to the other, and affix it to 
a larger spit, and roast it like the haunch. A loin weigh¬ 
ing six pounds will take ono hour to roast. 

Becfstsak-Piulding .—Prepare a good suet crust, and line 
a cake-tin with it; put in layers of steak, with onions, 
tomatoes, and mushrooms, chopped fine, a seasoning of 
pepper, salt, and Cayenne, and half a cup of water before 
you elose it. Bake from an hour and a half to two hours, 
according to tho size of the pudding, and serve very hot. 

VEGETABLES. 

Weir Potatoes. —Have them as freshly dug as may be con¬ 
venient; the longer they have beon out of tho ground the 
letti wcll-fluvured they are. Well wash them, rub off the 
skins with a coarse cloth, or brush, and put them into boil¬ 
ing water, to which has been ad led salt, at the rate of one 
heaped teaspooufui to two quarts. Let them boil till ten¬ 
der—try them with a fork; they will tako from ton or 
fifteen minutes to half an hour, according to their size. 
When done, pour away the water, aud set them by the side 
of the fire, with the lid aslant. When they are quite dry, 
have ready a hot vegetable dish, and in the middle of it 
put a piece of butter the sizo of a walnut—some people 
like more—heap the potatoes round it and over it, and 
serve immediately. We have seen very young potatoes, no 
larger than a inurble, parboiled, and thon friod in cream, 
till they arc of a fine auburn color; or else, when larger, 
boiled till nearly ready, then sliced and fried in cream, 
with pepper, salt, a very little nutmeg, and a flavoring of 
Uunon-juice. Both mako pretty little supper-dishes. 

Ib Dress Asparagus in a New Mode. —Serapo the grass, 
tie it up in bundles, and cut the ends off an even length. 
Have reudy a aaucepan, with boiling water, and salt in 
proportion of a heaj>ed saltapoonful to a quart of water. 
Put in tho grass, standing it on tho bottom with the groen 
heads out of the water, so that they are not liable to bo 
boiled off. If the water boils too fast, dash in a little cold 
water. When the grass has boiled a quarter of an hour it 
will be sufficiently done; remove it from the saucepan, cut 
off the ends down to the ediblo part, arrange it on a di. h 
h> a round pyramid, with the heads toward tho middle of 
tho dish, and boil somo eggs hard; cut them in two, and 
place them round tho dish quite hot. Serve melted butter 
in a sauce-tureen; and those who like it rub tho yolk of a 
hard egg into the butter, which makes a delicious sauce to 
the asparagus. 

Asparagus Omelet. —Boil a dozen of the largest and finest 
asparagus heads you can pick; cat off all the green por¬ 
tion, and chop it in thin slices; season with a small tea- 
spoonful of salt, and about one-fourth of that quantity of 
soluble Cayenne. Then boat up six eggs In a sufficient 
quantity of new milk to make a stifflsh batter. Melt in 
the frying-pan a quarter of a pound of good, clean drip¬ 
ping, and just beforo you pour on the batter place a small 
pi«‘ce of butter in the center of the pan. When tho drip¬ 
ping is quite hot. pour on half your batter, and as It begins 
to set place on it the asparagus’ tops, and cover over with 
th? rernuinde-. Thi-i omelet is generally served on a round 
^f buttered toast, with the crusts removed. The batter is 
richer if made of cream. 


To Preserve Green Peas for Winter Use .—Carefully shell 
the peas; theu place them in the canisters, nut too large 
ones; put in a small piece of alum, about the sizo of a 
horse-bean, to a pint of peas. \Vhen the canister is full of 
peas, fill up tho interstices with water, and solder on tho 
lid perfectly air-tight, and boil the cunii-tcrs f. r about 
twenty minutes; then remove them to a coo! place, ami by 
the time of January they will be found tut litile inferior 
to fre-di, new-gathered peas. Bottling is not so good; at 
least, wo have not found it so; for the air gets in, the liquid 
turns sour, aud the peas acquire a bad taste. 

Potato Rissoles .—Boil the potatoes floury; inash them, 
seasoning with salt and a little Cayenne; mince parsley 
very fine, and work up with the potatoes, adding eschalot, 
also chopped small; bind with yolk of egg, roll into balls, 
and fry with fresh butter over a clear fire. Meat shred 
finely, bacon or ham may be added. 

DESSERTS. 

Boiled Batter-Pudding .—Tliree eggs, one ounce of butter, 
one pint of milk, three table^pooufnls of flour, a little salt. 
Put the flour into a basin, and add sufficient milk to moisten 
it; carefully rub down all tho lumps with a spoon, then 
pour in the remainder of the milk, and stir in the butter, 
which should be previously melted; keep heating the 
mixture, add tho eggs and a pinch of salt, and when the 
batter is quite smooth, put into a well-buttered basin, tie it 
down very,tightly, and put it into boiling water; move the 
basin about for a few minutes after it is put into the water, 
to prevent the flour settling in any part, and 1 oil for ono 
hour and a quarter. This pudding may also bo boiled in a 
floured cloth that has been wetted in hot water ; it will 
then take a few minutes less than when boiled in a basin 
Send these puddings very quickly to table, and servo with 
sweet sauce, wine-sauce, stewed fruit, or jam of any kind; 
when tho latter is used, a littlo of it may bo placed round 
the dish in small quantities, os a garnish. 

Strawberry or Apple Snuffle ..-—Stew the apple with a littlo 
lemon-peel; sweeten them, then lay them pretty high round 
tho inside of a dish. Make a custard of tho yolks of two 
eggs, a little cinnamon, sugar, and milk. Let it thicken 
over a plow fire, but not boil; when ready, pour it in tho 
insido of tho apple. Bent the whites of the eggs to a str/ ng 
froth, and cover the whole. Throw over it a good deal of 
pounded sugar, and brown it of a fine brown. Any fruit 
made of a proper consistence does for tho W’alls. Straw¬ 
berries, when ripe, are delicious. 

Stawl>rrry Fbol .—Crush a pint of strawberries and a pint 
of raspberries, with a wooden or silver fork. Tut them in a 
etewpan with half a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, and a 
tablospoonful of orange-flower water. Boil fur five minutes, 
stirring all the time; pour into a dish to cool. Boil a pint 
of cream, stir it until it is cool; mix with the fruit, and 
serve in custard-cups or jelly-glasses. 

Raspberry Cream Tail .—This is a delicious summer dish. 
Roll out some thin puff-paste, and lay it in a pattv-pan; 
put in somo raspberries, and strew over them some very 
finely-pounded sugar. Put on the covering pa-do, and babe 
the tart. Cut it open, and put in half a pint <’f cream, the 
yolks of two or three eggs, well beaten, and a little sugar. 
Let It stand till cold before it is sent to table. 

Gooseberry Pudding .—Ono quart of scalded gooseberries; 
when cold rub them smooth with the back of a spoon. 
Take six tablespoon fills of the pulp, half a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of melted butter, six eggs, the rind of 
two lemons, a handful of grated bread, two tablespoonfula 
of brandy. Half an hour will bake it. 

A Substitute for Cream .—Beat up tho whole of a fresh 
egg in a basin, and then pour boiling tea over it gradually, 
to prevent its curdling; it is difficult, from tho taste, to 
distinguish it from rich cream. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


FASIIIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fio. i.—C arriage Dress op Heavy Black Silk, made 
with high body, plain, and with bew and ends at the back. 
Tho skirt is trimmed with a band of blue silk, laid on 
straight, and covered, at intervals, with medallions of Cluny 
lace; bow and ends trimmed to match; epaulets and cuffs 
the a nno. Bonnet of white tullo, trimmed with blue flowers; 
blue strings. 

Fig. ii.—Little Boy’s Dress op Yellow Pique, trimmed 
with scarlet worsted braid and white bone buttons. High 
boots. 

Fio. hi.— noME Dress op Pearl Gray SrLK.—The basquo 
made loose and without sleeves. The skirt plain and full, 
and ornamcntod with black velvet ribbon, laid on flat, in 
diamonds. Full underwaist, with long, full sleeves. 

Fio. iv.—Carriage, or Promenade Dress op Gray Silk.— 
The trimmings of velvet laid in se&llops, and edged with 
guipure lace. Bonnet of purple silk, trimmed with lace. 

Fio. v.— Evening Dress of Pink Glace Silk, embroiderod 
with black dots. A very beautiful waist made of puffings 
of French muslin and Cluny guipure, oomplete this charm¬ 
ing toilet. Black sash with ends. 

Fio. vi.—Dress por a Little Girl, Made op Brown 
Alpaca, with basque and vest to match. Bulnioral petti¬ 
coat of black and white stripe, trimmed with red. Boots 
to match the dress. 

General Remarks. —Striped dresses continue to bo para¬ 
mount in public favor. During the winter they were but 
sparsely trimmed, but of late a means has been found for 
diversifying them somewhat. The bottom of the striped 
skirt Is now bordered with a wide band of striped silk of 
tho same color as the dress, bnt the silk is cut on the cross, 
aud the stripes ore much wider than those which go to 
compose the skirt. 

Silks with plain ground, and studded all over with largo 
patterns, are much in vogue at present. Tho prettiest 
stylo of spring silks is when the ground is a neutral tint, 
and the flowers are represented in their natural colors. 

Waists, intended exclusively to be worn in the house, 
are always decorated at the top of the back with a bow of 
ribbon, tho ends of which fall low on the skirt; sometimes 
these bows are made of the same material as the dress, 
and bouud with velvet and silk, tho contrasting colors of 
the dress. Waists, made of white muslin, are always uso- 
ful adjuncts this season of the year; many varieties of 
which will bo found iu the preceding numbers. 

Jackets are now made in many very coquettish Bhapes. 
They are mostly sleeveless, and are ornameted with either 
Cluny guipure, or embroidery, and are made in either cash- 
mere, foulard, or silk; some, also, are made in tho new 
basque shape of muslin for morning use. 

Sleeves are predicted to grow larger; but os yet the pre¬ 
diction has not been carried out. 

Evening Dresses at no one timo have confined them¬ 
selves loss to one fashion. They nearly all have a pieced 
up look that is astonishing—so many drosses look os though 
they were originally two. They are much wider round tho 
bottom than ever, and are very much trimmed. 

Dresses made with sinitiluied double skirts are likely to 
be more popular than ever. The upper skirt is seldom 
straight; as generally tho trimming describes scallops, or 
Vandykes, m«*ro or less accentuated. The prettiest form is 
tho tunic, which is very short in front and very long at the 
back. The trimming which simulates this tunic, whether 
it bo cross bands or velvot ribbon, should bo edged either 
with narrow black lace or with fringe. These additions 
impart reality to the otherwise false tunic. 

The prettiest Ball-Dress we have seen for some time, 
and one very suitable for a bride's Irousteau , was made of 
pink satin, covered with white tulle, spangled over with 
silver stars. The upper skirt was trimmed round tho edge 
with a light silver fringe, and was looped up at the left 


side with a chain of pink roses graduating in size as they 
approach the waist. Tho pink satin bodice was trimmed 
with a drapery ef white tullo folds, edged with silver 
fringe, somewhat narrower than that round the skirt. 
There were tufts of roses on each shoulder, and one in 
front of the bodice. The head-dress consisted of a silver 
band and of a spray of rosea, with silver leaves at the left 
side. A white tulle veil, spangled with silver, was fastened 
in with the comb, and confined again at the termination 
of the chain of roses which decorates tho skirt. The comb 
has a chased silver top. 

Shawls made of colored cashmere, in various colors, are 
likewise very popular. The novelty consists in being orna¬ 
mented with applications of cashmere of a contrasting 
color. For example, we havo seen a very lady-like shawl 
made of mauve cashmere, and bordered with a garland 
of vine-leaves represented in white cashmere, the leaves 
veined with narrow mauve silk braid and small jet beads. 
A sprinkling of similar leaves, only of smaller dimensions, 
covers the center of the shawl. This style is repeated in 
blue, in cerise, and in gray cashmere. The leaves on the 
gray cashmero are either black, violet, or scarlet, instead 
of white. 

Silk Paletots ore worn as much as ever. The trimmings 
vary; sometimes they consist of narrow bands of either 
black or white guipure, sometimes of crossway bands cut 
out in Vandykes, and fastened down with large beads, Iiks 
naiLs, and sometimes ef lurgo palms, represented in gimp, 
tho palm expanding downward. One of these ornaments 
is placed at the back, two in front of the paletot; the latter 
are so arranged that they touch the pockets; then there 
are two smaller palms on the shoulder seams. When the 
palms ore made of white gimp beaded with crystal, they 
render a pale silk paletot very dressy and effective. Cross¬ 
cut bands of white and colored silks are also used to relievo 
the monotony of black silk jackets. Gold braid is also to 
be seen on the black paletot, just as It w:is seen on black 
velvot bonnets during the past winter; but it is very con¬ 
spicuous. Trimmings which can be worn without fear of 
remark, are the black silk ribbons, edged with gold; and 
theso are arranged as loops and ends on tho shoulders, at 
tho back, and in small loops all round the paletot. 

Bonnets are worn of many shapes. Pamelas seem, for 
the present, to bo most popular; in fact, at tho openings 
which have taken place recently, there are scarcely any 
others to be seen. Some ianebons had likewise appeared. 
The Marie Stuart bonnets, made entirely of flowers, are 
much liked. The flowers are small, and are covered with 
crystal dew-drops; crystal benoitins are added over the 
strings. It is now very easy to trim a bonnet in a fashion¬ 
able style without the aid of a professed milliner. 

IIats arc very much worn, and are delicately and prettily 
trimmed, sometimes only a bunch of wheat being placed 
at one side. The sailor-hat is very popular, and equally 
pretty, and has no trimming but a very simple ribbon, as 
we see worn by the tars themselves. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. i.— Dress for a Girl, Made of Summer Poplin.— 
Sack and skirt both trimmed with lozenges of black velvet. 
Toque of straw, trimmed with peacock eyes. 

Fig. n. —Dress for a Boy, or Pique, Made Polonais, and 
trimmed with buttons. 

Fio. ni.—D ress for a Girl. —The skirt and waist made 
of worsted skirting. The latter Is looped up with cord and 
tassels stationary. The balmoral is braided. 

Fio. iv.—Dress for a Girl, Made of Percale, and trim¬ 
med with mohair braid. 

Fig. v.—D ress for a Girl, of Muslin, cut square, high 
neck, with short sleeves, and trimmed with two different 
widths of velvet ribbon. 
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Oh, then when passion and youth are over 
Tho’ bloom and bounty may fade away, 

Oa dove-like pinions shall memory borer 
And fondly hallow this by-gone day 
Words long since spoken shall still deliver 
The echoed sweetness of Love's dear tone, 
And flcsit like music o’er life’s wide river 
Thro’ sunsets bright as the sunrise gone. 

Murnqnita, Maraqnita, et<r 
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MISS ARUNDEL'S BAL-MASQUE. 

BY DAISY VKNTNOR. ' 

44 A woman’s vocation plainly is—to talk!” I “That’s crushing!” he ejaculated, promptly. 
“Merci! You remind me of an ancient re- s “I’d not dare provoke you to use cold steel in 


mark about 4 casting pearls.’ ” 

They sat looking at each othei^very much 
like 44 two amiable tigers, who had not fully 
made up their minds as to tho propriety of an 
encounter.” Capt. Westervelt was the first to 
recover himself. 

“Pardon! I think you and I are of very 
inflammable materials, Miss Nina, for we have 
done nothing but quarrel during our acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

Vexed as she was, Miss Arundel could not 
suppress an amused smile, as she met the half 
saucy, coolly-provoking eyes opposite her. So 
she bit her lips, and said nothing. 

44 But you haven’t told me one half I want to 
know,” said Capt. Westervelt, eyeing her curi¬ 
ously. 4 4 My heart is bent upon really finding 
out your opinion. Miss Stanley is supposed to 
be your most intimate friend, and I don’t hesi¬ 
tate to say that / am anxious to find out whether 
she is really engaged to Larry Graham. I have 
a Tery exalted idea of the lady; has my friend 
Larry a ghost of a chance?” 

The dainty white hands played idly among 
the brightly colored worsted, and Miss Arundel 
had completely regained her self-possession as 
she answered him. 

<4 Engaged? Oh, no! Helen is just enough 
of a flirt to keep Mr. Graham 44 ’twixt heaven 
aud earth” for many a day yet Pray, Capt. 
Westorvelt, what makes you so very curious 
about those two ? I privately suspect you of a 
4 pumping system,’ and must offer my congratu¬ 
lations upon the skillful manner in which you 
conduct it.” 

Certainly, Nina possessed the power of irri¬ 
tating him, for his keen eyes flashed. Cecil 
Westervelt, whom his admirers had christened 
“the cool captain,” was evidently playing a 
losing game with Miss Arundel. 


this fashion. You know very well how much I 
admire Miss Stanley. I’ve talked of her so 
much to you, that I almost believe you think I 
am in love with her.” 

44 Quite right, /do.” 

The instant the clear, cold words had left her 
lips Nina repented bitterly. She could have 
oeaten herself with many stripeB (and did men¬ 
tally) for so utter a mistake—so bad a move on 
her chess-board. But she looked him fearlessly 
in the face, and saw the gray pallor steal up to 
his forehead as he caught his breath quickly. 

44 So! And I have been all this while finding 
out your real opinion of me?” 

44 Oh! do tell me what it is, I’m dying to 
know,” cried a laughing voice from the door, 
as the speaker’s jaunty figure stood on the 
threshold. 44 Bertie and I have been skating 
on the Fifth Avenue pond till I’m so tired, so 
have stopped to get something refreshing,” and 
Helen Stanley sank coquettishly down on a low 
stool at Miss Arundel’s feet. 44 Bertie’s coming 
right up,” continued she; “you’ll have time for 
that merciless opinion before he gets here, Capt. 
Westervelt.” 

44 Ah, Miss Helen!” he said, with a reflection 
of her own merry smile, “I was merely going 
to remark that women always say what they 
mean, and mean what they say.” • 

“Sphinx!” playfully, with a glance at the 
silent figure in the arm-chair, 44 1 prefer a 
proper respect paid to my questions. What’s 
your ‘real opinion’ of me, then?” 

“The only woman I ever really loved!” 
clasping his hands with mock rapture, that 
sent Helen off into a peal of laughter. 44 How 
can you expect anything more lucid from a 
man in my state of mind?” 

44 Pray recover your equilibrium before Mon¬ 
day evening; which reminds me, Nina, that I 
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want to ask you all about Mrs. Seymour’s 
Bal-Masque. Bertie!” as her cousin walked 
leisurely into the room, “ please turn State’s 
evidence, and divulge to us girls the redoubt¬ 
able captain’s costume.” 

“You give me credit for more knowledge 
than I ever had,” said Bertie Gray, shaking 
hands heartily with his friend. “Cecil hasn’t 
made me his confident on the costume question. 
I imagine Nina knows, however! I say, Cis, 
wouldn’t it be a fine idea for you and I to 
change dresses at the last moment, just to 
puzzle and annoy these girls? As for Miss 
Nina there, I’m sure I’d know the turn of her 
head through any mask whatever.” 

“Great wisdom you would display in chang¬ 
ing your costumes, Bertie,” said Miss Arundel, 
quietly. “You quite forget that only the ladies 
are allowed masks.” 

“.Too true, alas! for my chateau en Espagne! 
Cis, I don’t want to carry you off, but my horses 
are at the door, and there’s time for a drive 
down the Avenue before Helen gets through 
her ‘confidential’ to Miss Nina.” 

Capt. Westervelt rose. He w*as too well-bred 
to attempt an aside, strongly tempted as he was 
to do so; for his quick, passionate heart was too 
full of anger to allow him to leave Nina without 
a desire to make her feel the weight of his dis¬ 
pleasure. But the “cool captain” knew the 
proud spirit he had to deal with, so he bowed 
a graceful “good-morning,” and followed Ber¬ 
tie down the stair-case. 

When Helen turned to look at her friend, she 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Why, Nina!” she ejaculated, “what has 
happened?” 

Of course, that was the very last thing which 
lay in poor Nina’s power to tell her. She was 
so utterly ashamed of herself that Bhe wanted 
to run away and hide, or do something equally 
absurd. So she contrived to laugh off the ques¬ 
tion, and turned the subject to one less personal. 

“Do you know, Helen,” said she, “an idea 
struck me, a moment ago, in regard to the ball 
on Jfew-Year’s night? What do you say to 
changing costumes with me? It would afford 
us much fun, I fancy. We are so nearly the 
same height and figure, that I am sure we can 
carry it out successfully.” 

Helen jumped from her seat in ecstatic de¬ 
light. 

“The very thing, my dear creature. Why 
didn’t it occur to me before? Being masked, we 

can do it so nicely; and-Oh, dear me, Nina! 

if Capt. Westervelt has your companion charac¬ 
ter—as he privately toH roe last night—1 am 


just positive I could never put on your cold dig¬ 
nity to him.” 

“Yes,” thought Miss Arundel, bitterly, “he 
will have an excellent opportunity there for 
private conversation!” But she Baid, “Non¬ 
sense, Helen! I can arrange it. You and Bertie 
can meet here, and we girls will be all cloaked 
and masked when the gentlemen come. Then, 
after we arrive at Mrs. Seymour’s, they will 
only be able to know us by our costumes. 80, 
consider it all settled, dear; you go as ‘fair 
Amy Robsart,’ with Capt. Westervelt as the 
Earl, and I, in your dress of a French marquise. 
How well Bertie will look in* the Louis Quatorze 
style.” 

So Nina Arundel sat chatting for more than 
an hour with her friend, and not a word escaped 
her of the dull, cold pain at her heart She 
would have^been so glad of a little sympathy, 
but instinctive delicacy kept her from telling 
Helen of the insult she had used her name to 
cover. After awhile Bertie came, and Helen, 
bidding her a loving good-by, was whirled down 
the Avenue. 

Nii^a Arundel was a very proud girl, and car¬ 
ried her cold self-possession almost to a fault. 
Cecil Westervelt had been for a long time past 
paying her most marked attentions, in bis own 
peculiar, cool way; and before she was well 
aware of the fact, she felt that he was her 
master. And now, for a mere passing pique,* 
to have roused him to a pitch of anger she had 
never known before, was hard for the girl to 
bear. But Nina’s own nobler self did not de¬ 
sert her in the present emergency. The strug¬ 
gle with her pride was a hard one; but slie 
finally resolved that it was her absolute duty, 
no matter how humiliating, to apologize frankly, 
and rely upon his generosity. Having, once 
come to that conclusion, she waited patiently 
for the captain to call. Friday, .Saturday; no 
well-known ring, no quick military tread on the 
stairs. Sunday night Nina’s pride deserted 
her—as that treacherous demon is wont to do 
when most required—and the woman’s heart 
asserted itself in passionate sorrow. The las 1 
night of the old year! What a crowd of old, 
sad memories floated through the lonely girl - 
mind. 

\ A violent nervous headache was the result of 
| her midnight vigil; and New-Year's morning 
| Mrs. Arundel quietly told her that she had 
| better deny herself to visitors that day, if she 
| expected to attend the Bal-Masque. So Nina 
| yielded, w ith a half sigh, and hid her tears on 
| her pillows. Her maid reported, during the 
> day, that Capt. Westervelt had called: but she 
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got no satisfactory news of him until her mother 
came up with the superb flowers which his card 
accompanied. 

“How kind!’* thought the girl, as she bent 
half lofingly over the exotics; 44 but I suppose 
I ought to give them to Helen. No! I will not; 
nobody shall carry his flowers but me!” and 
with heightened color Miss Arundel passed into 
the hands of her hair-dresser. 

Very lovely, indeed, she looked as she stood, 
en costume , waiting for Helen. The antique 
court dress and powdered hair "became her 
well. Hers was that rare and peculiar beauty, 
“blonde crux ycux noire rare, and yet so 
thoroughly bewitching. 

Fortunately, when Capt. Westervelt entered, 
Helen and she had just tied on their masks, 
and, fearful of close questioning, the girls hur¬ 
ried the gentlemen out into the carriages. Now, 
in one part of their grand plan, they had totally 
forgotten to bind Bertie over to keep silence; 
and as Nina’s hand lay against the dark cushions 
of the carriage, the quick-sighted fellow caught 
a glimpse of her well known seal-ring. The 
clue once given, he easily detected her dis¬ 
guised voice; and as she drew on her gloves 
and hid the tell-tale ring, Mr. Bertie’s hand¬ 
some eyes danced with mirthful mischief, and he 
whistled softly to himself, 44 Ha! checkmate!” 

Mrs. Seymour’s elegant house presented a 
lively and grotesque appearance as the quar¬ 
tette came down stairs. Capt. Westervelt, as 
the Earl of Leicester, fairly blazed with jewels; 
and Helen Stanley, brimming with fun and mis¬ 
chief, enjoyed intensely the deception she was 
playing. The tricksy sprite very nearly laughed 
outright as she thought, 

“Good heavens! if he should go and make 
love to her for Nina!” 

However, after the third dance, the gallant 
captain relieved her of further anxiety by de¬ 
parting 44 to find Miss Stanley.” Truth to tell, 
Helen was rather glad to have him go, being 
seized with a frantic desire to go and torment 
Larry Graham, whom she had just discovered 
in the crowd. Miss Arundel had been dancing, 
and was in the midst of an animated conversa¬ 
tion, when a voice behind her said, 

“ Madame la Marquise /” 

Had not the mask been a kind friend, he 
might have seen the girl grow pale; but she 
only said a laughing sentence in French, to 
sustain her part, as she took his arm. 

“Come, Miss Helen,” said he, lightly, 44 you 
and l can have a chat in the conservatory.” 

“A flirtation, Capt. Westervelt, fie! What 
fill numerous dowagers say to all that?” said 


Nina, assuming Helen’s very gesture so well 
that she was surprised at herself. 

“You and I are past flirting, are we not? 
No 4 if it were your friend there, Miss Arun¬ 
del!” and, despite her mask, Nina felt the keen 
glance that seemed to look her through. 

“Well! What if it were?” she answered, in¬ 
differently. 44 Nina understands herself about 
as well as any girl I know.” 

44 Are you quite sure of that? I sometimes 
doubt whether she is not an enigma to herself. 
Do help me to read a little of what she keeps 
so carefully concealed.” 

Here was a pleasant situation! To sustain 
Helen’s usual style, Nina knew Bhe must be 
enthusiastic in her own praises; and then if, 
some day, he should find her out! Besides, she 
really wanted to make her apology, and here 
was a fitting opportunity. All this, and much 
more, flow through her brain as she answered,. 

“An exposition of Nina? Now that’s a mo¬ 
dest request. Talk about women’s curiosity. 
Experience has taught me that men’s is infi¬ 
nitely more keen when once roused. As for 
Nina, she is warm-hearted and affectionate, 
proud to a fault, and too self-possessed for her 
own peace of mind;” and an unconscious sigh 
just reached the ears of the listener. 

“Miss Arundel and I have had some pretty 
keen encounters, and I find I always have to 
stand en garde with her. I’ll own to you, Miss 
Helen, that I have tried for some time to find a 
weak place in the armor. I think we now may 
do some execution, with the small sword, in a 
rough, brutal sort of way; but for those keen, 
thrusts, under the guard, that drain your life¬ 
blood before you know you’re hif—commend 
me to a woman; or rather, give her a name, 
and call her Miss Arundel!” 

She was cut to the very quick; and in the 
dim, soft light of the conservatory, he saw her 
hand tremble as she raised it to her mask. 

44 Stop, Capt. Westervelt,” she said, with a 
half sob, as sh6 lifted her pale face toward him, 
44 let me end this very senseless deception by 
making you a necessary apology for a most 
uncalled-for and unlady-like remark the last 
time we met. I was very wrong;” and, for the 
first time, Cecil Westervelt saw' the proud eyes 
droop before his own. She looked at him as 
she made her little speech, and expected to see, 
at least, a flash of surprise as she raised her 
mask. But she did not yet know the “cool 
captain”—he was as coldly impassible ns ever. 

“Do not say more,” he said, very gently. “I 
hardly thought you could have intended the 
full bitterness of your tone and words. Would 
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you mind very much telling me what prompted 
you to say such a thing?” 

“I think it was—pique, perhaps,” she said, 
very slowly, not looking at him as she spoke. 

“Pique?” in a tone of undisguised surprise. 
“What had I done? Was it offence at any pre¬ 
vious remark?” 

She hesitated. How could she tell him that 
his constant allusions to Helen had annoyed 
her beyond bearing? No, anything rather 
than have him think that; so she said, Bather 
proudly, 

“I do not esteem that a perfectly fair ques¬ 
tion.” 

His eyes fairly lit up; he bent over her and 
whispered, 

“Is it because you think that if you say, 
frankly, you disliked my constant talking of 
Miss Stanley, you fear / may ‘lay the flatter¬ 
ing unction to my soul’ that you love me? Do 
not think of me so meanly, or imagine my 
vanity so great. Be your frank, noble self, 
and consider me an honorable man.” 

The hand she extended to him trembled; but 
she smiled her own proud, beautiful smile, as 
she said, with a strong effort, 

“You are right. I will not be afraid of your 
misunderstanding me.” 

He had compelled her to say the words out 
bravely; and a roguish smile lurked under 
Cecil Westcrvelt’s silky mustache as ho said, 
“Nina, it is not the fear—it is the truth!” 

Over the girl’s face and neck came the warm 
crimson tide, even the delicate ears were pink 


in her utter humiliation. For a moment the 
feeling of misery was intense; then she was 
quietly and comfortably taken into a pair of 
strong arms, and Cecil's voice said, 6ver so 
tenderly, 

“How cruel I am! Nina, if you had not 
really loved me, you had read my secret long 
ago.” 

“You were so unkind,” she whispered, try¬ 
ing to regain her wonted composure, and failing 
miserably. “How could you talk of .me so un¬ 
fairly to Helen, as you supposed?” 

“Supposed!” and the much amused laugh 
rang blithely out. “You silly child! I knew 
you from the very first moihent; and, to crown 
the whole, Bertie told me slyly, up stairs, that 
he discovered you in the carriage. And, Miss 
Nina, just to punish you, I’ll inform you that 
Larry Graham and MisB Stanley have been en¬ 
gaged for a week; and I, like a fool, as I am, 
made a confident of the lady in regard to a 
certain dear little somebody,” animated by¬ 
play, best recorded thus-, “and I coaxed 

Miss Stanley not to tell you, poor victim! Dear, 
just make 1866 the very happiest of New-Years 
for me, by promising to forgive and forget my 
hard test of your feelings, and make yourself 
over to my keeping as soon as possible.” 

The answer he received was not intended for 
publication; but the beau mantle of New York 
are just now talking briskly over “that bril¬ 
liant wedding,” and nobody knows but the pri¬ 
vileged “ w<;” that it was the result of “Miss 
Arundbl's Bal-Masque.” 
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CAST AWAY. 

BY “WISH.” 


Falbx, fair one! once around me yon wove yoor 
Spell till it enveloped me in a cloud • 

Of love; through hope I saw a fairy glim pee 
Of life bathed with floods of joy. By faith 
I lived; it was my all, my world, my Heaven. 

God I forgot in thee—thou wert my God, 

My life, my love, my all. Thee, worshiping, 

I forgot myself—my poof, unworthy self. 

And now, oh, madness! I must reap, e’ermore, 
Blighted hopes, dead faith, and bitter disappointment. 
Well sard, “ I sowed the wind, and now must reap 
The whirlwind.” The spell of love is broken, 

And the rusty chains of sorrow bind me, 

Prometheus like, to the rock of death— 

For dead I am, iu hope, and love, and faith. 

There bound, the deep, dark waters of utter 
Hopelessness dash o’er me. I drifted from 
My anchor, and, with naught to guide me 
But thy false vows, I, reckless, followed, till 
I was dashed upon the shores of woe; and 


There, helplem, I am bound. When thou wert gone, 
To me all the world was gone. When thou wert 
False, my faith in all mankind was shaken. 

You, that I deemed so pure, so good, so true! 

Have proven false; and here I prophecy. 

Ever hereafter there shall come to yon 
A memory from the buried past, that shall wait 
Upon you in the sldepless night, sit brooding 
O'er your heart in vain regret. Tis the voice 
Of your broken vows, crying aloud to you 
From out the field of affection and remorse. 

Causing the heart to sink in utter woe. 

The flow of sorrow, which yon, unfeeling. 

Send sweeping o’er a heart all thine own, 

Shall, in its ebb, return npon you with 
Tenfold bitterness. And yet would 1 pray 
That happiness ever might attend you; 

That sorrow ne'er might come to you, blasting 
Your life, as you have blasted mine. 
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A good many years age I went out to Western 
Pennsylvania, to teach a district school. The 
country was but sparsely settled, the land poor, 
the people poor—one of the few barren tracts 
in that region. It was a hard, ungenial life; 
bat I.h&d not gone there for happiness, and did 
not expect it. 

I boarded by turns with the small fanners 
whose children I taught. My own range of 
experience or knowledge had been as limited as 
their own, though of a different kind; they were 
narrow and bigoted in their western notions, I, 
perhaps, in mine, New Englander though I was. 
In short, thero was but little sympathy or inter¬ 
course between us. I was a homely, quiet 
woman—an old maid of many yean standing, 
hard of hearing, too. When I left one house 
to go to another, I was forgotten as soon as out 
of sight. 

Yet I saw and noted down some crude, hard 
phases of human nature and life cut there, set 
in the monotonous frame-work of the doll, daily 
round of work. 

1 settled down finally into one family, remain¬ 
ing with them for the several years that fol¬ 
lowed before I returned home. I think they 
liked my still, quiet ways, and grew used to see 
me about the house, as they would a favorite 
cat; trusted me—made a favorite bit of furniture 
of me. I think their liking for me amounted 
to so much as that For me, my interest in 
them was deep and lasting. I was desolate, 
friendless. Meg Mayfield’s hearty, vigorous 
power of forcing life into wholesome channels, 
put new strength into my blood many a day, 
although she never knew it 

They had been a Quaker family a generation 
or two back, still retained the dress, and the 
occasional use of the plain speech; yet oddly 
enough, the young girl of the house was the 
only one who remained a strict Friend in action, 
Bad sincerely at heart There were but three 
of them—mother, daughter, and son. They 
were poorer, apparently, than even their taeigh- 
bors on the bleak hill-sides and swampy river 
•nd creek bottoms. Their strip of land ran 
down the back of the mountain, including only 
* stony peak, dark with old cedars and hem- 
ioclu. The field on which the house stood, and 

Voi. L.—2 ' * 


below, a lonely defile of boggy ground, over¬ 
grown with bush, ferns, and creepers, down to 
the bank of a slow stream—Dunkard’s creek, 
the country people call it; a picturesque, ro¬ 
mantic place, but not one out of which bread- 
and-butter for three mouths could be extracted. 
If it had been possible, Meg Mayfield would 
have done it. She washed, brewed, plowed, 
dug, foddered the cattle by herself—a short, 
stout girl of twenty-five, when first I knew lier, 
dressed alVays in coarse, Quaker garments, a 
thin, white cap half hiding her red cheeks, 
and shining brown hair. She went about her 
work whistling, I remember, or crooning some 
old jolly ditty or other, ready, any minute, to 
give or take a joke with the first comer. Her 
voioe was not unmusical; it pleased me like the 
unreasoning melody of a musical-box. I used 
to think, too, her warm-blooded, animal cheer¬ 
fulness a wholesome thing to have in the house 
near one, though it put me in mind of the good 
humor of Hover, wagging his tail in the sun¬ 
shine, yonder. I could not understand how a 
human being could be so unconscious of all of 
life’s cares and duties. But it pleased me, as 
I say. 

In fact, wnen I used to waten the girl at her 
odd man’s work in the field, or busy with the 
milk in the dairy, I had always the same feel¬ 
ing for her as for a favorite and well-disposed 
dog, or horse. She plodded on in such apparent 
blindness to all below or beyond her milk-pans 
or her hoe, coming from a region of eternal 
question-asking, her incurious dullness de¬ 
lighted me. She cooked my meals, poured out 
my tea with the same bright morning face every 
day; but, farther than that, if I were Turk, 
ghost, or fire-worshiper, she evidently never 
cared to inquire. 

I wondered at the affection of the boy, James, 
to this older sister, following her about, day 
after day, in his anxious, uncertain way, trying 
to help ter. He was a lame lad, of scrofulous 
habit; a weak, mild-tempered, courteous-man¬ 
nered boy, with one vague, misty idea of a 
great genius within him—a talent for sculpture. 
The cow-house, I remember, was filled with his 
yellow-clay moulds. Somebody had given the 
boy this notion, through which, in the fiitnrQ, 
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some pleasure or pang, alien to his work-a-day 
life, should creep into i», perhaps. 

The mother—old Rachel Mayfield, as the 
Friends called her—had a more human interest 
for rrie, at first, than any of the others, though 
she did little else than sit by the window, read¬ 
ing some dog-eared books of poetry and fiction, 
which I had found in one of my trunks, and 
given to the poor creature. I fancied a look of 
annoyance passed over her daughter’s face 
when 1 brought them out; but, apparently, it 
was only fancy, for, every day after breakfast, 
she would adjust the little stand, with its green- 
baize cover, by the window, and put the book, 
ready open at its lost mark, with the old lady’s 
spectacles beside it. There she sat for the rest 
of the day, the outline of her thin nose and re¬ 
treating chin sharply defined against the dim 
panes, devouring the bombastic stuff. She had 
a natural hankering after dress and display, 
and a weak, mawkish -sentiment; wore a faded 
pi&k ribbon about her throat; had her spec¬ 
tacles parcel-gilt. One of the first traits that 
attracted my more special scrutiny to Meg was 
her recognition and indulgence of this point in 
her mother’8 character. She came up one even¬ 
ing to the bench where I sat, near the well, 
busied about her work, and, after drawing the 
buckets full of water, put her hand to her book, 
suddenly, her lips turning blue. 

“You, put your strength to too great a 
strain,” I said, half angrily. “Surely, Mar¬ 
garet, there must be some way to avoid this 
man's drudgery.” 

She said nothing, trying to control her face, 
which the pain had contorted, baok into its 
ordinary jolly dullness. 

I pitied the woman so much that I went on, 
breaking the ioe, for the first time, of our usual 
silence. “I see you sewing late into the night; 
I know you do it for pay. It is too much.” She 
looked at me, dazed, surprised, as if the thought 
of how hard her work was had never occurred 
to her before. 

“I must have money,” with a half laugh, 
shouldering her bucket. 

“Does it need so much to keep you three, 
then?” 

“No.” She stopped a minute, flying her 
steady, cowlike eyes full on mine, as if my 
interest in her had touched and moved her, and 
then changing her mind, apparently, turned off 
her words into a cough, and plodded up the 
walk to the stable. James hQd been an eager 
listener. 

“She need not work, Meg needn’t,” he whis¬ 
pered, as she walked away. “This land’s hers, 


did you know? She*B been offered good sums 
for’t, but she’ll not sell.’' 

“Hers?” . 

“ Mother was married twice, you see. Aaron 
Mayfield was Meg’s father. My name’s Birkitt. 
But mother goes by the name of Mayfield, gene¬ 
rally— an ? so do L My father was never in 
these parts. She married him in Delaware, 
when she was on a visit there; and he died, I 
think, when I was a wee chap. So she, coming 
back here, goes by her old name of Mayfield, 
\ and I, too. But the land’s Meg’s.” 

“And she will notaell it?” 

He shook his head. “Jacob Aylott, Abby’i 
father, you know,” his face growing red, 
“wants fo put a mill here; an’ he’d ^ive her 
enough to make us all snug, with no more work 
for her; but Meg says my mother loves every 
inch of the ground, an’ while she lives it shall 
never go from ns. She lived here, mother did, 
with Aaron Mayfield, when they were first 
married, and-” 

“Yes.” 

By the change in the boy’s foce, I saw he was 
old enough to understand why the marshy flat 
bleak peak meant something to the poor old 
woman in her faded ribbons yonder, which all 
Jacob Aylott’e money could not buy. 

I looked at Meg Mayfield with a new interest 
after that day. Presently I discovered another 
fact which brought her more into the likeness 
of other and reasoning women. She had a 
lover. When John Bradburn, the fresh-cheeked 
young miller down at the Point, brought up 
Meg’s flour, and stopped for supper, which he 
did once in overy fortnight, I noticed that the 
blue china was always down, the waffles fleecy 
with lightness, and Meg herself attired in her 
soft gray dress, and the clear, snowy muslin 
folded over her white throat and bosom, 'had a 
softer look in her brown eyes,, and a new flush 
ooming and going in her face. John, himself, 
talked of the crops to “th’ missus,” and, tome, 
of the far-off events of the day as they were 
echoed by the county newspaper; but, seem¬ 
ingly, took but little notice of Meg, other than 
by a sheepish word now and then. There wa? 
no regular “company-keeping” as yet; but I 
watched, amused, the trouble Bradburn had 
with the Mayfield’s small lot of corn and wheat, 
necessitating weekly, and at last tri-weekly, 
calls for explanation. Matters were reaching 
a crisis. What could hinder the course of this 
homely but true lovo? Old Rachel was begin¬ 
ning to wak* delightedly to a knowledge of it— 
a bit of romance outside of her tattered novela 
Bradburn woe a Friend, well-to-do in the world, 
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with a snug brick house^ well plenishod, down $ 
at the Point, but within sight of the old place. \ 

A comfortable, easy-going life opened itself! 
before the girl, with hard work in it, doubtless, < 
but sterling affection to sweeten all—a good, < 
glowing, commonplace summer's day. Other j 
women—but I choked down all bitter thoughts, j 
and tried to come closer to Meg in her new 
aspect. 

It was about this time that I noticed a singular 
change in her. She whistled and sang her old 
songs, her cheeks were as red, and the laugh 
on her face as usual—but her heart was not in 
it; there was a vacant look in the eye, a otern 
compression of the mouth, new to poor Meg’s 
good-humored visage. She began, too, quietly 
to absent herself on the evenings of John Brad- 
burn’s visits, making errands to farms on the 
other sido of the Ridge; the young man, every 
time this occurred, watching uneasily for her 
all the evening, and going away with a sullen, 
lowering face. Meg’s whistling and singing, 
too, were only kept up when in her mother’s 
hearing; away from her she was silent, going 
through her round of farm-work, sewing later 
into the night, with a face as dull and torpid 
as that of some old hack-horse in a tread-mill. 

I noticed, too, that she grew more anxious 
every day to save money, stripping the family 
of even necessary comforts, trading in every 
petty way with the neighbors that could bring 
in a few cents. I could discover no motive for 
this, other than pure miserly love of hoarding. 
The money went into her cupboard-drawer, 
and never emerged. It was spent neither on 
herself nor her mother, though the old woman 
sorely needed it, as her thin gowns and patched 
shoes told. 

One dull October evening I left the little attio- 
room where I slept, and wrapping a shawl about 
me, went out to try if the cool night air on the 
hillside would clear away a sick headache, from 
which I had Buffered all day. As I passed the 
inner kitchen, the firelight blazed out cheerfully 
into the dark passage, lighting up the wide 
room with its rows of shining tins, and the 
figure of the old Quaker, sitting in her hickory- 
chair by the hearth, her hands folded, while 
Jimmy crouched close by the firelight, reading 
ono of her favorite books aloud. Meg, I sup¬ 
posed, was still out in the stables. Passing 
quietly out, I loitered a few moments, in the 
starlight, by the garden-gate, and then walked 
slowly, without any particular aim in view, 
down toward the glen, where the shadows lay 
deep, even on a night as clear as this 

They were heavy and sharply cut shadows 


that night, I remember; the peak behind the 
house rising gray and ragged with dark cedars; 
the building itself throwing but one red beam 
of light out into the gloomy thicket at its side; 
down in the glen .the cold,: fall wind whistling, 
with one or two sharp and dreary minor notes 
round the abrupt turn of the creek, giving the 
sombre night a voice of discomfort and paim 

Arriving, at last, at a heap of stones near 
the bank, concealed by the thick undergrowth, 
where I often sat in summer afternoons, I stood 
a moment to watch the water hi the starlight 
before going back to the house. I had no fear 
in remaining so late; the Mayfield place was in 
a lonely nook of the hills, and besides the oArts 
of the butcher apd miller, no passengers ever 
used the old road that led to it. 

When I heard a hasty step, therefore, close 
at hand, and a crunching of the sand, denoting 
that the step was that of a heavy man, I turned, 
frightened, to retrace my way. It was no good 
errand that brought a stranger there at this 
hour. _ / 

I was too late, however. Through an opening 
in the bushes I saw the man, leaning idly 
against the stump of a sycamore, not ten feet 
from me, his hands thrust into the pockets of a 
shaggy overcoat. I knew him at once to bo a 
stranger; the broad, brawny build of his body, 
the sensual, dull-eyed face, the jaunty set of 
his beaver hat, were all at varianoe with the 
sober exterior of the Quaker settlers. I stooped 
down under the rock by which I stood, and, 
afraid to move, waitod for him to weary of his 
! scrutiny of the water. 

Half an hour passed; then I heard a quick, 
sharp whistle, and a woman’s stified call in 
reply. He stepped rapidly forward, the haw- 
bushes closing behind him as he went a few 
paces farther from me, so tiiat the figure of 
the person whom he went to meet was con¬ 
cealed. But I had not been mistaken. It was 
a woman’s voice I heard with his; the tones 
eager, supplicating, then angry and threaten¬ 
ing as they talked. I dared not escape, the 
movement of hand or foot would have betrayed 
mo, I knew not to whom; conviots, I fancied, 
escaped from the county prison; and so, woman¬ 
like, waited, accumulating vague fears together 
until a louder word sobered me. 

The woman was Meg. My blood chilled. Dull 
and stupid though I thought her, I had come 
to look on the girl &9 pure and truthful as a 
child. What was this? In all my life I had 
; seen no face so low and senlual as thi9 man’s. 

They came nearer; their faces turned toward 
: me now. There was a new meaniag an the gixTa 
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which I could not read; her hand was on hiB 
arm. 

“ I’ll give you two weeks,” he said, savagely, 
following each part of a sentence with an oath. 
“You’ll do then as I wish?” . 

Her hold of his arm tightened unconsciously. 
“How can I do this thing? Look at my mother, 
she and the boy are helpless as babes in my 
arms; they have no chance but me between 
them and starvation.” 

“Sell the place,” he growled. 

She dropped her hand, a steady look of ob¬ 
stinate determination coming into her face. 
♦‘Thee knows that that I will never do. It 
would kill Rachel Mayfield to be rooted from 
the old ground. She shall have her home till 
the last.” 

She stopped; the man, leaning on his folded 
arms on a fence, peered with an insulting smile 
into her faoe—a mocking, mastering smile. 
Meg’s eyes flamed into a strange defiance. 

“ No,” quietly, “ Thee must stop here, Daniel. 
Not one step farther. I will not sell the farm 
while she lives.” 

“Then-” 

“God knows,” her whisper, shrill and acrid 
as a cry, “if there were crime in that love for 
thee long ago, I have paid the punishment. 
These ten years I have been a drudge, a slave 
to pay it. If it wore not for that, I might be 
now a wife, loved as other women. It’s hard! 
hard!” throwing her arms over her head, and 
sobbing heavily without tears. 

The man lit his segar coolly, and waited for 
her to control herself, the jeering smile still on 
his mouth. She saw it when she looked up, 
and, quieting herself, stood erect and firm. 

“You will not sell it? It would make the old 
woman easy for life; besides-” 

“I will not. I can work for her. I know 
what the loss of her old homo would be to her.” 

“She lived with Mayfield here,” with a sneer. 

“They were the one or two years when she 
did live. Some women never know such years.” 

The unspoken bitterness of the words touched 

even this man’s calloused heart. “By G-, 

I’m sorry for you, Meg. Between nje and the 
old woman you’ve led a devil’s life of it.” 

A flush rushed to her face. “Would- Is 

there any hope in asking thee once more to 
go—to let me drag out the rest of this life in 
peace? I’m not Btrong. There’s some of them 
think of me as of an ox or horse; but I’m broken 
more’n they know. Betimes, I think it’ll not 
last long—not long. It was the hard work done 
it, an’ the hiding, hiding these many fears.” 

Her words dulled down into silence, her head 


going down, the old hopeless vacancy coming 
back into her eyes. 

“Well, well,” impatiently, “I’m sorry, Meg, 
bnt it can’t be helped. I’m a bad lot, 1 know; 
always in ill-luck. But the world owes me a 
living, an’ you’re the one as signs the bills—so 
no grumbling.” 

A sudden gust of wind drowned her reply. 
“It blows sharply here,” he said; “come farther 
down the bank.” She obeyed him, and as they 
turned, the branches rustling in the air hid the 
noise of my footsteps, a9 I rctrealed through the 
dead cedar grove and behind the outhouses to 
the farm-house. 

I went into the kitchen and stood by the fire, 
cold in body and sick at heart, unable to an¬ 
swer old Rachel's usual patter of questions. 1 
wished myself clear of this secret which I had 
learned against my will; the disgust and pity 
I felt for the girl oppressed me. I had bo de¬ 
ceived myself in her, thinking her a good- 
humored, innocent animal; she who had duped 
us all, Carrying about with her the shame of 
this old crime, whatever it was, robbing her 
gray-headed mother of the comforts belonging 
to her years to keep it secret. Yet there was 
a redeeming point in her still, remembering 
her obstinate determination to hold to the old 
ground her mother loved. 

She came in as I stood there, carrying a 
halter and some gear that needed mending; 
stopped to pour out a glass of beer and bring 
it to Rachel, her usual habit in the evening, 
laying her thick and Biumpy hand caressingly 
on the old head as she did so. 

Curiously, with all the new feeling of repug¬ 
nance rising strong in me to Meg, I never had 
thought her so girlish or pretty as to-night. 
The cold wind, or her excited feeling, had 
called a clear color to her cheek; her dark eyes 
held a new intelligence, a quiet sadness, that 
touched even me, who knew its foul cause. 

Well, let me be brief. It is not an easy story 
for me to tell, that of Meg Mayfield’s trial and 
its end. It was not difficult for me to avoid 
her, silent as my habit—and I did it; shunned 
her as I would any of God’s creatures that to 
my fastidious judgment seemed unclean. There 
was no womanly thought of pity for a woman, 
no Christly tenderness in my breast for this 
tempted soul, for whom Christ died; her coarse 
secret was alien to my nature—so I drew my 
skirts daintily back, and let her creep slowly 
down her miserable way, to what end a God of 
justice pleased. I remember a look tho poor 
creature used to give me, sometimes, in those 
days that followed, wondering, appealing, hope- 
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less, as one going down into deep waters, seek¬ 
ing some kindly glance to bid good-by. I never 
returned it 

There is one of Christ's words, of which I, 
of all his creatures, have proved the meaning. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye did it not to me.’* 

The autumn passed by quietly. Meg’s cheer¬ 
fulness partly returned. I believed her tor¬ 
mentor had ceased, for the time, to annoy her. 
But her manner toward Bradburn remained 
unchanged. The young man, rough and igno¬ 
rant though he was by education, was a strong, 
sincere, earnest-natured fellow at bottom, with 
no notions of shyness and coquetry. He meant 
his love, and meaning it, was not afraid to put 
it in plain words. He stopped her, therefore, 
one evening as she was leaving the kitchen 
soon after he entered it, catching the skirt of 
her print dress that was tucked up about her 
waist 

“Meg!" he said, and then paused to clear 
his throat 

The girl stood flushed and trembling; old 
Rachel laid down her book, and looked up with 
an amused pleasure. Jemmy touched my arm 
to listen. 

“Meg, I’m a plain spoken fellow. There's 
no use of keeping things secret especially when 
they're open as day already. Your mother and 
Jem, and even our friend Jane here, knows 
why I've Rung around this place a year or 
more; and they’ve watched you turning your 
back, and shutting your eyes, and trying not 
to see me. It’s time to end this here. If I 
was a cold-blooded chap, and did not love you, 
’twouldn’i matter. But I mean what I say, and 
I don’t care if the whole world hears me. It’s 
the reallest thing to me now whother you care 
for me, or not." 

He had risen while he spoke, and stood look¬ 
ing down at her, his burly, kindly face hot and 
in thorough earnest 

“It hurts me living this way. If you love 
me, Meg Afayfield, speak it out, bold and true, 
like an honest girl, and I’ll make you the snug¬ 
gest, happiest home in C- county. But if 

it’s so as you’ll say no, don’t be afeard. I’ll 
care none the less for you. I’ll-” 

He stopped, watching her face eagerly, chew¬ 
ing his underlip; she had covered her head 
with her arm. When she looked up, I thought 
that whatever was the crime to be atoned for, 
she was bearing the punishment now in its 
uttermost measure. Even I felt a strange thrill 
of pity at the face. 

John Bradburn caught it in his two great 


hands. “Why! what’s scarit you, Meg? Don’t 
bo afeard. Only speak true." 

“Yes, I will," very slowly. “I’ll not lie on 
myself to thee, John. Bradburn, come what will. 

I can’t be thy wife; but as thee loves me, so 

I- I’ve thought of nono but thee these 

many years," looking up with a quick smile. 

He put his arm about her with a delighted 
laugh. “If that’s so, why who’ll keep us 
apart? Not be my wife? What’ll come atween 
us, Meg?" 

“I spoke true,” drawing herself away. “I 
might have said thee was nothing to me, and 
so ended it; but I spoke true. It’s want of 
money that’ll keep us apart, John Bradburn." 

The young miller reddened. ‘‘I’m not rich," 
he said, with a rough pride; “but your mother 
and Jem yonder, ’ll never want a meal while 
there’s grist comes to my mill. You never shull 
work as you do now, Meg, my girl." 

He waited a moment; but when she made no 
reply, added dryly, “I did not think you would 
crave a rich man, or maybe I’d have worked 
harder and had a better show to make." 

“Thee’s bitter, John. I do not deserve it." 
She drew away from him, and stood by the fire, 
looking into it without moving. I tried to pass 
her to reaoh the door, but she put out her hand. 
“There’s not one of ye but blames me wrong¬ 
fully," she said, with a certain dignity and 
assurance of tone of which I would have be¬ 
lieved her incapable. “Miserly and hoarding, 
that’s the word for Meg. It’s hard I can’t right 
myself now, when I’m giving up all that’s good 
in the world for me." 

“And for what is thee giving it up?" cried 
her mother, querulously. 

Meg faced her suddenly, an inexplicable look 
flashing over her countenance. For a moment 
she did not speak—then, “I think it will come 
right in the end. I’ve tried so hard." 

Bradburn came toward her. “Don’t worry," 
he said, in his bluff, hearty way to old Rachel. 

“ Meg’s got some sickly notion in her head; I'll 
soon drive it away." 

I left the room. I think the girl, even then, 
standing so alone in her great trouble, was hurt 
by my want of womanly interest in her. The 
discussion was waged quietly for many days, 
but I knew how it would end; Meg held her 
secret, and stood firm. The young miller dis¬ 
appeared from the house, and we fell back into^V 
oitr old dull routine. 

„A month after this, I was summoned back to 
New England to my brother’s sick bed. It was 
four years before his death left me again with¬ 
out occupation or a home. I wrote to C- 
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county, the quiet and seclusion of my old home 
tempting me, and finding that the school wanted 
a teacher again, came out at ofice, going to Mrs. 
Mayfield’s to board. I have a cat-like clinging 
to old places. 

But the change was great. The old lady, her 
gown a little thinner, her shoes more patched, 
still sat in the window reading novels, with the 
same placid, weak smile on her sunken mouth; 
but her son had become a young man—a man 
with well-meaning impulses, but vague, un¬ 
steady brain. Meg led him; he always would 
be a man led by a woman. It would be fortu¬ 
nate if his wife had one tithe the integrity and 
common sense of his present ruler, I thought, 
that first night at supper. 

No one had altered as Meg. Perhaps her 
pain and sacrifice had developed what resources 
lay in her; perhaps some breath of the world 
had penetrated this dull corner of the hills, and 
stimulated even her sluggish brain; but the re¬ 
sult was startling. I scarcely could recognize 
in the cheerful, graceful woman, who moved 
through the house with such a quiet, self-re¬ 
liance, the old animal drudge, that in my heart I 
had despised. Her work was the same, heavier, 
if changed at all; her dress, the old Quaker 
garb, with the thin muslin half veiling neck 
and shoulders; but the uncouth features had 
been cut by some dominant thought into a new 
and different meaning. 

Whatever impure thought I had associated 
with the girl, fell from her when I Baw that 
look. The firm, tender mouth; the straight 
moulding of the jaws and nose; the low, broad, 
white forehead; the large, slow, melancholy 
brown eyes below it, all told of a woman who 
lived with a purpose, and that purpose not 
base. 

She met me with a quiet gravity, pressing 
my hand warmly. “Pm glad thee came again, 
Jane,” she said; “there were some matters it 
would be best we should talk over before either 
of us die. For my owii sake only.” 

She came to my room that night, and entered 
on her subject at once, and without any sign of 
flinching in face and manner. “Thee was in 
the glen One night when I was there—not alone? 
Thee heard what was said that night?” 

“Yes.” 

. “I know. I saw when thee went up to the 
house.” 

There was a long silence; she looking straight 
in the fire, her lips compressed as by some stern 
remembrance; presently she recalled herself. 
“I knew that thee wronged me then. I could 
not set it right. Now I will. It is not a woman’s 


duty to suffer any stain on her clothes—none. 
But my seoret is mine still—thee will keep it?” 

I nodded. 

“ The man thee saw was here again last night 
I gave him money; he comes often. I give him 
money to keep away. It is not easy to find such 
sums as ho wants. I have to work and save. 
That was the reason I would not marry John 
Bradbura.” 

The sentences dropped out short and hard— 
it cost her much to speak them. I did not in¬ 
terrupted her. 

“It is not that alone. Jacob Aylott is eager 
to buy the farm; and Abby—thee knows that 
Jemmy and Abby are old friends?” a blush and 
arch smile coming to her face like a child’s. No 
blush had followed the name of her own lover. 

I knew then how deep the pain had been. 

“He is an obstinate old man; he has sethis 
heart upon this bit of ground; wants it as a 
sort of settlement upon Abby. JameB will have 
no other fortune, and his talent is not—not 
practical.” 

“But the land is yours?” I interposed, hastily. 
“Why should they rob you of your all for James’ 
marriage portion ?” 

She colored. “I do not call it mine. But 
James canhot have it. It is very dear to my 
mother. And then,” the blood rushing from 
her face, “if I should not bo able to satisfy this 
man, it must go to hold him off. Everything 
must go for that.” The veins in her throat rose 
and swelled; her hands clenched; but the face 
remained still and firm. “ I have another reasoit 
for telling thee this. Thee calls thyself my 
mother’s friend. For her thee will help me 
keep this secret.” 

“For her?” 

“This man Birkitt was her second husband.” 
She stopped a moment before she said. “I do 
not choose to speak of her life with him. He 
was more like a beast than a man. I think it 
would kill her to see his face again. She has 
thought him dead these many years.” 

That was her secret. 

“You have given up marriage, and borne all 
this opprobrium to keep him off, Meg?” I said, 
looking at her keenly. 

It never had occurred to her that she had 
made an unselfish sacrifice. “Mother must not 
suffer,” she said, calmly. 

John Bradburn waB not married, I soon took 
pains to ascertain. His old gray mare trotted 
up the clay road occasionally, going slower as 
it neared the gate, horse and rider looking wist¬ 
fully in. But what mattered that? In two 
weeks after I came Birkitt was back again| 
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with it demand for a sum utterly beyond poor 
Meg’8 hopes of raising. 

“He offers,” she said,.coming to me—“he 
offers to sign a paper binding him to leave the 
country forever, if I give him this money. If 
not, he will claim my mother as his wife, and 
she, whatever the law might decide, would feel 
it right to go.” 

She showed no sign of emotion, other than 
that her lips were4lry and'bloodless. 

“What will you do, Meg?” I asked, with a 
cowed feeling. 

“Sell the place—it has come to that. I have 
advertised it to be sold two weeks from to-day.” 

“And after that?” 

“I will buy him off. There will be nothing 
left.” 

“Meg!” I caught hold of her coarse flannel 
sleeve. “Meg, child! you will do yourself jus¬ 
tice? You will explain to them why you do 
this thing?” 

“No. She shall not know he lives. They 
will but thidk me more miserly than before. 
What matters it?” and so, quietly, but holding 
her hand clasped about her throat, she left the 
room. 

It was at breakfast, the next morning, that 
she told them, catching Jemmy’s coat as he 
rose to go out, with, “Stay a bit, Jem, boy, I’ve 
some’at to tell thee,” in a flurried, trembling 
voice/ When she had said it, neither mother 
nor son spoke. A blank, amazed filence fell 
on the room. “I’ve this to say for my own 
part,” she went on, hurriedly, her hands still 
catching nervously at the boy’s coat. “It’s not 
for myself I do it. It’s fbr the best, as God 
hears me. Jacob Aylott aeked me to settle the 
place on Jimmy, and then he’d have stood no 
longer between him and Abby. I would not. I 
saved it for mother, then; but I can’t save it 
now.” 

“Two weeks!” gasped old Haehel. She’s 
selling the place,” turning to me with a silly 
half laugh. “In two weeks-” 

“I’d like you to believe, if that’s possible,” 
said poor Meg, rising and holding hex' shaking 
hands on the table, “that I did It for the best. 
I’d be glad if you’d think that, Jemtny, and— 
and mother. I’vo tried a long time to do all a 
woman could on the farm—I’te tried. If you 
could think of that.” 

Character tells in the end. The long, hard 
years of Meg’s labor for them stood before 
mother and son, and now the time of her trial 
came, they did not doubt her. 

Rachel put out her skinhy, weak hand, and 
taught the stony hard fingers that trembled as 


she held them. “I’m a foolish old body to cry,” 
she said, with a quivering laugh. “Don’t mind 
me, Meg; thee knows best. God knows thee’s 
been a faithful, true daughter. “What’s the 
old house beside that? Let it go, child.” 

James* face had been burning since his sister 
spoke first. “Was I to rob you to win old 
Aylott’s daughter?” he burst forth, angrily. • 
“You never told me the old man suggested 
that, Meg. I thought he wanted the land in 
the mere manner of trade. Never mind, woman, 
some day you and Abby Aylott will live differ¬ 
ent and softer lives, if my right hand keeps its 
skill. Fll not be Easy Jemmy always, please 
God.” 

John Bradburn came to me when the news of 
the sale had become the talk of the country. 
“What have they to live on when that’s gone?” 
he said, a suppressed glow of anticipation in 
his eye. 

“Nothing.” 

“I’ll have my wife at last, then, Jane,” he 
said, his whole burly form expanding with his 
honest pleasure. “At last, thank God! I’ve 
been in earnest if man ever wks, before about 
that woman.” 

But I knew Meg better than her lover. She 
never would be a clog about his neck, or bring 
her beggared family to him. 

They were a reticent family, the Mayfields; 
until the day of the sale it never was spoken 
of amongst us. 

Meg was more cheerful than for years before/ 
“I can work for mother and Jemmy now,” she 
said, with a fresh, warm smile. “Let me have 
this weight off of my hands but once.” 

It was % bright, cold morning in February, 
that of the sale. For two or three days pre¬ 
vious, the neighboring farmers had hung around 
the place, coming in to offer sympathy to the 
Mayfields in their dull, tactless way. It was a 
thing almost unheard of in that country for 
land to change hands. The same fields went 
down from the Dutch trncksters to their chil¬ 
dren as intact as their religion. It troubled 
them, therefore, this public auction of Aaron 
Mayfield’s old bit of ground. It presupposed 
a lamentable state of poverty, perhaps starva¬ 
tion. Many were the jfltying glances of the 
fot-faced farmers at Meg and her mother dur¬ 
ing those five days. 

Old Jacob Aylott,. reasoning in the same 
fashion, fought shy of the Mayfields. “ They 
were idle, shiftless;” seeing the coveted Bite 
for a mill-race slipping from his fingers, unless 
by lawful payment. 

Abby, a little, hot-tempered, blue-eyed chit 
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of a girl, crept in, after dark, the night before, 
with some pretended errand—a shallow excuse 
for throwing he* arms about Meg's neck, and 
kissing her hotly with stifled sobs. Jemmy 
walked home with her, which, perhaps, had 
entered into the programme covered by the 
errand. 

When they were gone, Meg sat cowering over 
the fire, her hands resting on her knees, her 
largo figure thrown into strong relief in the 
ruddy light, the face, under its prim, Quaker 
cap, earnest and pale. 

Now and then she caBt furtive, guilty glances 
9 through the window, where the cold moonlight 
coming in, showed a patch of the slope before 
the house, and the swampy ravine below. There, 
up and down, aimless as a child, poor old Rachel 
had been wandering since dusk, wrapped in a 
cloak of Meg's, touching the bushes, the stumps 
of trees, stopping to sit down on some old bench 
or grass-seat—some sharp thought of the days 
when she had been young, and alive, and loved, 
coming through her cloudy, worn brain. 

“Sec there! See there!” muttered Meg; 
“and I tried to keep her from this!” 

“You’ve been brave so long, are you going 
to turn coward now, Meg?” 

“No; but I had a fancy. I believed that 
Qod watched them as tried to help themselves 
in the right*, and come to their aid at the end. 
But He’s long acoming.” 

That was all. She lit the candle, and stole 
off to her chamber in the garret, like a guilty 
thing. 

When Jemmy came back,' he brought his 
mother in, and after she was gone, stood by 
the fire, his hands behind him, big eyes on 
the floor. 

“It’ll turn out right in the end,” he said. 
“If I had a profession or trade,” looking at his 
lame leg. 

“You’ve your head, youngster; and that’s 
all the capital a man needs, to make his way 
in this world,” said a wiry, loud voice behind 
him. 

James looked annoyed, then turned to wel¬ 
come the stranger, a small, town-bred looking 
man, in great-coat and fur-cap, who stood at 
the door. • 

“Mr. Sampson,” motioning to me. “A gen¬ 
tleman from Pittsburgh, who has been looking 
at the place to-day.” 

Sampson gave a surprised “ Hillo! Jane 
Bowers!” he cried, “Is it in this odd corner 
of the world you’ve turned up? School, eh? 
I? Well, I’m out prospecting—turning an 
honest penny as I can. Boarding here, hey? 
< 


Our young .friend wants to sell? And what,” 
turning sharply to James, “might you think a 
fair value for this patch of yours?” 

James answered, dryly, that the place was 
not his- Bradburn, the miller, would most 
likely determine its value, as he meant to buy it. 

“ Bradburn, the miller, hey ? And Bradburn 
has cut his eye-teeth, has he?” with a con¬ 
temptuous whistle. 

I checked the boy’s rising wrath by a look, 
and proceeded to entertain my townsman—for 
Ben Sampson was from my own village in Con¬ 
necticut; an old school-mate and neighbor; 
a sharp, honest, well-meanipg fellow, to whom 
good luck came by nature. He might be a 
useful bidder on the property to-morrow. So 
I talked to him while James went out to fodder 
the cattle, and. make things tidy for the twentieth 
time, for the auction. 

Ben was curious, beyond all apparent reason, 
concerning the family, and their motive for 
selling the place; but I remembered his birth¬ 
place, and wag lenient with him. * 

It was late when he left, saying as he went 
out, “Keep up heart, my chap! I may give 
you a bid to-morrow myself;” which James 
received in sullen silenee. 

The day of the sale, as I said, was bright and 

cold. Pitts, the autioneer from P-, took 

breakfast with us. Then Meg and her mother 
went up to their own room, leaving the kitchen 
and “keeping-room,” in possession of the ten 
or a dozen rough-orated farmers in their 
leathern-leggings, and whips in hand, who had 
oome to buy. 

“It seems,” said Pitts, “as though the bid¬ 
ders were all present; so’s the day’s sharp, we’ll 
just hev the sale in here, instead of out-a-doors. 
Auction begins at ten. Gives us an hour and 
a half to talk things over.” 

For the next hour, therefore, the buzz of the 
thick voices, and the fumes of tobacco, came 
up to our rooms; Bradburn’s clear, hearty 
tones striking in with the others, now and 
then, and Aylott’s shrill squeak. I listened 
for my Connecticut friend, but he was not 
there. Ten came—a quarter past, when a 
sharp tap was heard at my door. 

“Jane, Mr. Sampson wishes to see yon with 
me,” said Meg, speaking as a machine might. 

. I followed her to the inner-kitchen, where 
Ben stood alone, his back’to the fire, bis hands 
crossed beneath his ooat-tails. He bowed, with 
a keen look to Meg, the corners of his mouth 
sharply drawn down. 

“ You’re the owner of this bit of ground, Miss, 
it seems? Well, I was gain’ to take yer place 
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before night; but something has made me 
change my mind. I’m going to do the fair 
thing, come what will. You stop this sale— 
sharp's the word. Hold on to your ground, 
every foot—it's worth a mint to you. How 
much did you think of being a fair offer for’t?” 

Meg named a price; the sum, I remember, 
which Birkitt had demanded. 

**Pah! it will bring you in that much a day! 
See here, Miss! I’ve seen into this bit of swamp 
pretty thoroughly, since your advertisement 
came out. It’s sodden with oil, ma’am! Oil! 
Do you know what that is?” 

“Yes, I know.” Meg was human; her face 
gathered a new color suddenly. When John 
Bradburn’s voice reached her from within, her 
eye flashed. “Arc you sure of what you say?” 

“So sure, Miss Mayfield,” in a rapid, business¬ 
like tone, “that I make you an offer this mo¬ 
ment, to lease the lower acres of your tract 
on terms that will make you and yours rich for 
life beyond all your hopes and fancies. I act 
for a company. I’ve acted honestly to-day. It 
was a sore tomptation; but God will reward me, 
I guess,” lifting his hat hastily. 

“Stop the sale,” said Meg, in a quick, de¬ 
cided tone, motioning to James, who came to 
the door. - 

“You seem to be a young woman of business 
habits,” tjampson went on to say; “but, per¬ 
haps, you’d prefer that your brother and some 
near friend should consult with me about the 
papers.” 

Meg nodded. 

“What friend, for instance? Bradford, Brad- 
burn—what’s the miller’s name? Near friend, 
eh?” 

Meg hardly bowed, now; and so quickly the 
color went and came, so unsteady were tile 
hands resting on the table, that I doubt if Mr. 
Sampson would have repeated his assertion as 
"to her cool business talent., 


Something, I know not what, drove me out 
of doors. I needed air, for I don’t cry, like 
other women, to clear my brain when any 
great joy breaks on me. 

Meg did, I think. Her eyes were very red 
and swollen, and her face pale, that evening, 
when I came home, and found them sitting down 
about the supper-table, John Bradburn with us 
for the first time for many years. But if her 
face was pale, and lips unsteady, their was a 
tearful, tender smile hid in her eyes, the rarest 
and happiest ever seen there. 

“Only to think, Jem, my boy,” said Brad- 
burn, “how we’ve been sleeping over mines of 
gold, and barely fighting ; the wolf off all the 
time. Sampson tells me my land is worth as 
muchasyours; and I came near trading that 
patch to Colton for a pair of mules.” But Jem’s 
eyes were on a bright face peeping in the door, 
under a cherry-colored hood. 

I took old Rachel away from the table for a 
quiet walk out under the cedars, though the 
night was cold. But I thought poor Meg would 
be the better of a few quiet minutes to feel the 
strong arm, and look into the true, honest face 
that was to be hers for life. They had waited 
for that hour for many long years. 

When we came in, they sat together by the 
clear fire—James and Abby gone. “ Aylott sent 
for Jem, to talk over the day,” said Bradburn, 
with a meaning smile. And then Meg took her 
mother to her room, pleased and chattering 
like a child. 

“I paid Birkitt over the money to-day,” said 
John, gravely, lowering his voice. “We are 
done with him forever. If I had but guessed 
what my girl was suffering in these long years! 
She told me alLto-day,” passing his hand over 
his hot forehead. 

Meg, coming down the stairs, kissed me as I 
passed her. “God did not Forget,” she wbi*r» 
pored, her eyas glistening. 




NEVERMORE. 


BY SMILY SANBORN 
Vint moonlight resteth, calm rad still, 


On grove nod hamlet, vale aad hill; 

The* stars look down with pitying light— 
Bat I watch them alone to-night. 

One year ago, *tw*s just tut IMr, 

Soft uuiic trembled on the ait; 

My heart was filled with dreams so bright, 
Of one who caiue that night. 

Bat, oh! ft* the voice that is silent now; 
The smiling eye aad the nobis brow. 


Can neVer retnrn to my aching sight— 

£ am lumping alone to-night. 

Weird memory points with a dreary pain, 

To that Sir-off graro on the Southern plain; 

It pierces my heart with its cruel blight— 
But he calmly rests to-night. 

And nevermore, when the moonlight falls, 
Brightly aronnd the dear home-walls, 

Will I list for his footstep, at the door, 
Buoyant and firm, as lu days of yore— 

Ahi never, nevermore! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Gardner, whose eyes, as he worked, had 
been many times directed toward Hastings and 
his companions, now approached them, a few 
tools in one hand, while the other was engaged 
in settling his handsome hair and his apron. 

“What a pleasant tuce he had!” my heroine 
says, “and what quiet manners! He was a 
young man; and his wife, once a mill-girl, now 
a fine-looking woman, lived alone in one of the 
white houses built for the overseers. I used to 
think his home must be pleasant to him, for he 
seemed in a hurry to get there, spent all his 
evenings there; and always had her on his arm 
when he went out to church Sundays.” 

“My sister Marcia, Gardner, and Miss Bell— 
Effie, I believe, they call you at home, don’t 
they?” said Hastings, with his low, short laugh. 
This was when Mr. Gardner came up. 

“Glad to see you,” bowing, joining his hands 
on the tools behind him. “Just come?” 

“Yes, sir,” Marcia replied. Effie’8 eyes, very 
wide, were looking over the strange place. She. 
had, moreover, the bunched-up look of a bird 
suffering with some sort of disconsolateness. 

“They board with you?” withdrawing his 
eyes from Effie to address Hastings. 

“Yes.” 

“Good plan. Brown is out. But one of yon'll 
have these looms—pleasant ones; Let me see— 
which one is the old hand?” 

“This one—Marcia. She has worked in 
Lowell, on the Boott, where my brother i9 
superintendent. They called her pretty smart 
there, I believe, didn’t they, Marsh?” 

After a little laughter, a little more banter— 
mostly on Hastings’ part—it was settled that 
they should commence work on the morrow; 
and then Gardner, looking very well pleased, 
reassuring them that he was glad to get them, 
and that Brown would be, he moved on with 
them to accompany them up stairs. 

“Dark place,” he remarked, as they were 
ascending the stairs.' “I’ll have the door open 
in a minute. There, now we see. We should 
keep it open in warm weather if it wasn’t for 
the girls down there. They like it best shut. 
It keeps visitors out. A good many come to see 
the works; they like to steer clear of ’em.” 


“They’re exclusive down there,” said Hast¬ 
ings. “They are real aristocrats; I’ll leave it 
to Gardner.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

As the best passible mill-luck would have it, 
when Brown was going round among the looms, 
his brows knit, but his* mouth pleasant enough, 
considering what he should do with the new- 
fledged girl—Effie, that was—May Edwards, 
coming to him out of the corner of the room, 
the pleasantest, best corner of the room, told 
him she supposed she must leave in a fortnight 

Not for good? he said; meaning, not finally. 

Yes, she supposed she must. 

She was going out to be married, he knew. 

“Very well,” he said, afterward adding, that 
he was sorry to lose her, and hoped the good 
luck she knew how to deserve would attend her. 

He told her she had, perhaps, better teach the 
new girl there on her looms. The other looked 
capable enough; but, perhaps, she had better 
teach the new one. 

Effie’s teacher had worked thero years; dress¬ 
ing plainly, but well, for his sake; saving nearly 
all her gains for his sake, actually contributing 
more than half his support in his studies for the 
ministry. 

Now, at last, when he was thirty, she twenty- 
five, he was ready to be ordained, and installed 
ofer a distant parish; and she must now make 
herself quite ready to take her place at his side 
as his wife. And I doubt if any preparation 
could have more ennobled and fitted her for* 
this place, than the dutiful, loving life she had 
lived there among her looms; keeping the world, 
as it were, under her feet; keeping only her 
work, her love, and her Lord before her and 
in her heart. 

So she was a lady in the truest sense; in 
Buskin’s sense; in the sense of the Word of God. 
And 80 Effie was happy under her gentle tuition, 
sitting with her in the window-seat, while the 
looms, as if they had human intelligenoew were 
at work before them, she got many lessons that 
others do not get. 

As the reader knows, she brought capacities, 
enthusiasms that few possess; and in a few 
’■ days, she seemed to herself, to her teache& and 
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to Brown, who, as the other girls thought, had 11 He is cross! real cross!” Brown’s girls said 
never before stayed down there so much, she of him. “I wouldn’t work for him if he wasn’t 
seemed to hare mastered the thing. in everything else so good an overseer. Capt. 

Her teacher left her for ten minutes, for an Paul”—this was the agent—says, “there isn’t 
hour, for a half day, for a whole day at last, J another overseer in the yard who begins to un- 
the looms behaving just as well as when she \ derstand machinery as he does.” 
was there. And Effie was so happy she oould j And then they added, laughingly, “He’s 
have danced. She did, shuttlo in hand, to meet \ handsome! I don’t see what makes him so 
May on her return. < handsome! I don’t believe he knows how 

Marcia worked near her—was oapable; was ] handsome he is. He wouldn’t be so cross if 
oharmed at her success, her content; was ready s he did. 1 wish somebody would tell him. I 
to help her when any difficulty appoared. When] wish you would,” said Harriet Stark one day, 
May’s fortnight was up, therefore, her looms] speaking to Effie, who was her near neighbor 
were given to Effie; Brown trying hard to keep j and friend. “You aren’t afraid of him, as all 
his forehead knit, as was his wont among hisj the rest of us are?” ' - 
girls, but finding it difficult, she was such an] This was when Effie had been there several 
off-hand little thing! This was what he called months, turning off the cloth as never neophyte 
her, fo himself, an off-handed little thing! It ] was known to before, in that yard, at any rate, 
was what they all were inclined to call her, < Gardner said he never saw anything like it 
laughing to see how busy she could be with her| anywhere; and he had been in a good many 
looms, as well as out before the windows, dig- < mills. 

ging and working among the rare, beautiful j To this Brown was silent; but it is, neverthe- 
plants she had added to Caroline’s modest plat— j less, true that she was his jewel, 
roses, geraniums, pinks, lilies, sent down to her j “Won’t you?” Harriet entreated. “Wouldn’t 
from full garden at home; digging and Work- \ it be fun if you would only do it? Oh! see that 
ing, bursting in at length to find every loom \ loom of mine! It behaves as I have seen Brown 
going, thread in every shuttle, the cloth run-] when he was at his crossest; stops, throws the 
ning down, down; slowly, but, nevertheless, j shuttle out. I will get Brown; he will take hold 
filling her cloth-beams; slowly, but, neverthe-j of it and make it give an account of itself. I 
less, emptying her yarn-beams. Why! why! \ have had Gardner ten times, yesterday and fo¬ 
und she danced and laughed, seeing how it j day. I’m going after him. But my heart is in 
went on. But it was her opinion every girl in < my throat, as it always is, when I am going to 
the room came to tend her work when she was \ him for anything.” 

out there gardening. Indeed, once, when she i She went, and in a minute returned, and 
came in—her exits and entrances were through ! Brown following, tools in hand, 
her window, low inside, outside, on a level A little wrestling with the lathe, a few looks 
with the ground—she did find three girls, one ? underneath, a few touches, shortening a line, 
before each loom, changing and filling shuttles, i tightening a screw, and it was done? No. He 
mending a thread m the warp. | expected it was. But Bee! he starts the loom. 

Making her bows of thanks to them, she ran < it goes beauti— Whew! out comes the shuttle, 
to see how it was with their looms; and with \ which strikes its point into Effie’s web, break- 
such gay spirits that the little dark—dark, I < ing out hundreds of threads and tearing the 
mean, as all lower rooms are, compared with \ cloth down. 

the upper room—out-of-the-way place, was, as] Then was not Brown aroused? Did he not 
it were, the retreat to which all'the laughter- \ almost lift the loom off its feet wrestling with 
loving, courtesy-loving gods and goddesses had ] it? Yet he was neither pale nor red; nor did 
come to take up their constant abode. ] he, in any way, shovPsigns of annoyance. So 

And Brown—what did make Brown stay ] it seemed to Effie. He simply fieetned mighty 
down there at his high desk so muoh, when | to eonquer the obdurate piece and bind it to 
he used to be in the uppei room, of which, { his will; that was all. 

also, he was first overseer, so much, and down i He put Harriet out Of his way, as ho would 
there so little? <a stoeL She trembled; she could have cried, 

- - s he was so cross! 

CHAPTER X. 5 “Oh, dear! he is so cross!” she said to Effie, 

Bxowoj was of the kind of overseer called, by > who, with dexterous fingers, was at work upon 
the girls, cross. I suppose there is as much as \ her disordered web. 

one such in every yard. > Effie had heard the girls say that they Would 
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rather have Brown than anybody else in the 
world, U> help them through with a break-out, 
or a pick-out. He did the thing up so hand¬ 
somely; but he hardly ever helped them, they 
said. 

He came, when he was done with Harriet’s 
loom, and, without speaking, began to help 
Effie. They stood and picked and tied some 
minutes in silence; then Effie, speaking quietly, 
said, 

“What makes you so cross, Mr. Brown?” 

He only gave one quick glance in her unper¬ 
turbed face, his fingers still busied among the 
threads. And Effie knew about the glance, 
although she kept her eyes down, her fingers 
flying, waiting for his answer. 

Finding that it did not come, that now his 
eyes were wholly on his work, and that his 
mouth was very grave, she said again, “What 
is it, Mr. Brown, that makes you so cross? I 
wish you would tell me. I want to know.” 

“I don’t know as I am,” without looking up, 
his mouth becoming every moment graver. 

“ The girls think you are. And—why, weren’t 
you cross just now, fixing Harriet’s loom?” 

“If I was, I didn’t know it. I don’t now.” 

“Oh! but you must have been! At least, I 
think you were.” 

He said nothing to this; but after they had 
again worked awhile in silence, he said, his 
eyes on his work, “Do the girls all think I am 
cross?” 

“Yes, we all do.” 

“I wonder if I have ever been cross to—” 

“To whom?” 

“To you.” 

He was gathering the mended threads into 
his hand, preparing to start the loom. 

“I guess you are a little cross toward me 
now.” 

Neither did he reply to this. Without look¬ 
ing at her again, he started her work, left it 
going beautifully; gathered his tools, gave Har¬ 
riet’s subdued loom a passing scrutiny, and then 
W$nt off, disappearing in the dusky stairway. 

Effie, telling Sylvester about it that evening, 
said, “We quarreled. We quarreled ineffably.” 

Sylvester knew how that was, he told her. 
And then he gave her this additional informa¬ 
tion, that he saw his eagle again that day*~a 
magnificent fellow! It did a body good seeing 
such a bird on the wing, going in such a grand 
way about his business over all our doltish 
heads; He had his nest at Rock Raymond, 
probably. 

Effie, listening with all her old interest in 
Sylvester’s marvels, his delight** laughing, 


remembering old d ays-~wished they had one of 
the feflow’s eggs, she said. And then she gave 
him more particulars of her quarrel that day 
with Brown; but saying, it was her opinion, 
“ He knew something which was a recommenda¬ 
tion.” 

Brown, writing that same evening to his pet, 
his sister, told her about the quarrel. Or, at 
least, he told her that he and she quarreled that 
day. But she, his little sis, was not to be wor¬ 
ried about it. It was better, he said, quarrel¬ 
ing with her, than sitting to tie true-love knots 
by the hour with any other. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Whiter came. 

Effie, without trying to do so, was earning 
money fast. Being what she was, it was not 
possible she could care for money, only as a re¬ 
presentative of suocess. It was something to 
turn off more pieces than any other girl on the 
works; to receive each pay-day a larger sum 
than any other girl on the works received. 

It was something to know that the overseers, 
with Brown’s exception, and even Capt. Paul, 
and, indeed, nil Amoskeag, were proud of her. 

So she kept each day intact; succumbed to no 
attacks of headache or cold; listened to none 
of the entreaties from home, or from Sylvester, 
who, having three honrs of leisure one day, 
came over and wanted her to go with him up 
to Rock Raymond, and watch for a sight at his 
eagle. 

She went in early to make her looms clean 
and bright as looms could be, that neither she 
nor her looms need be hindered for cleaning 
after the works were started up. 

Her shuttles caught the first movement of the 
big wheel, and used the very last 

So she succeeded; so her life was filled with 
interest; ao she went about her work, went out 
and in, went into church and Sabbath-school, 
with her best dignity and grace wrapped as a 
cheerful robe about her. 

When the Christmas season drew near, ah! 
then it was the held her roll of bank-notes in 
her hand, feeling every nerve of her sensitive 
palm thrilled by the touch—the notes being 
made eleetrjo, as I suppose nearly all things 
may be, by love; love of her home, the dear, 

dear spot where the dear, dear- Wheugh! 

she said to herself, interrupting herself, was 
she sentimental ? 

Wheugh! she said to Sylvester, who came 
inJust then, as he did nearly half his evenings, 
to talk with her, getting, at the same time, hii 
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farorite games lit backgammon, or checkers, 
or chess. 

She was growing sentimental, she told him. 

He looked her over, walking round her, to 
see if he could discover anything of it; then 
got her down to the game—a game often sus¬ 
pended, as all their games were, by a higher 
interest in some book, or something they were 
doing at Washington, in Prance, or India, and 
especially at home. 

“They’re all old fogies up there,” they said; 
and in other respects vilified them, laughing. 

But this was mostly when they were in danger 
of showing wet eyes, of speaking with husky 
or tremulous voices; of being, in short, what 
Effie called sentimental. 

This was why Effie’s bank-notes thrilled her 
so—melted her heart so. Christmas was coming, 
and she was going to turn the notes, a good 
quantity of them, into charming gifts for Syl¬ 
vester, and for the fogies up there at M-, 

in the big, white house by the river. 

She did leave her looms, one day, to go to 
Concord, to buy what she wanted. But Gardner 
put two spare hands on her work—one of them 
an old weaver, waiting for looms. 

Marcia helped, Harriot helped. There was 
not a girl in the room who did not want Effie’s 
looms to be kept constantly going, letting the 
cloth down to the beams. 

Or no one hut the new girl out on the back 
row. Her envy, jealousy ^ and morose dispo¬ 
sition, were kept in awe by the generous spirit 
of the place; so that she did all her head-tossing 
among her looms, saying to her uncharitable 
self, “That is the way I I wonder how it would 
be if I were to stay out a day to go to Concord? 
My! I should like to try it!” 

She tried it the next day—stayed out to cut 
a dres9; and especially to see if Gardner would 
put two spare hands on her looms. 

He did; but there was no love to quicken the 
work. On the contrary, there was dislike 
toward the girl, who, on most occasions, showed 
herself unfriendly and selfish. And, on the 
whole, I fear the looms, if they could have 
spoken, would have given that night but a mor¬ 
tified account of the day’s performance. * 

The girl said to herself and her neighbor, 
that there was but little more cloth on her ] 
beams when she came in than when she left 
them—and she was immensely cross. 


CHAPTER XII. 

About this time, a chest, for the overseers’ 
ose, had been brought down and left in the 
middle of the floor to wait for its contents. 


I And pretty soon three of the girls, Effie, Har¬ 
riet, and Caroline, running away from their 
looms, sat down together on it to talk. 

While they were sitting thus, Brown came 
down, with his hand full of things that were to 
go into the chest. And when the girls saw it, 
and knew by the direction of his glance, as well 
as by his approach toward the chest, that he 
was coming to open it, Caroline and Harriet 
rose to give him the opportunity, But Effie 
kept her seat, her eyes, gay with mischief, fixed, 
not on the gentleman beside her, waiting, but on 
Harriet and Caroline, who stood watching to see 
what would happen. 

This happened. Having read the girl a mo¬ 
ment, he applied his empty hand to the handle 
of the chest, raised it, and set her going; and 
she did not stop until she was at her looms, 
changing empty shuttles for full ones. 

There was laughter, enough of it, in the 
room. And, by-the-by, as many of my readers 
as have seen the print of the servant who, 
on entering the room with a dish for her mas¬ 
ter’s dinner, finds a kitten at play with his 
neatly got-up cue, know what the expression of 
the new girl was—so awful to her mind was 
Brown, so hazardous Effie’s temerity. 

Brown did not smile; nor was there any need 
that ho should. His face was brighter than 
that of most men, when they smile, and even 
laugh their profoundest. 

Neither did Effie smile; but when she saw 
the rest laughing, she tipped her head at them* 
as if she were Baying, “Didn’t I tease him? 
Wasn’t it fun?” 

Another day, soon after, when she was stand¬ 
ing with Caroline at the window-seat of the 
latter, Brown came to get a tool he had left 
there a short time before, in repairing Caro¬ 
line’s loom. 

Effie had tho tool in her hand, and kept it 
there through his search; and after his search 
was ended, by his seeing that she had it, he 
extended his hand for it, his imperturbable 
eyes on her imperturbable eyes; but she made 
no movement toward relinquishing it; she only, 
out of the fingers of her other hand, gave him 
a bit of yarn she had unconsciously, as she 
talked with Caroline, twirled and twisted into 
a ring. 

Having shown her the shape, as it lay on his 
spread palm, he went off with it up into his 
high desk. 

And when she looked, a moment after, he 
showed it to her hanging loosely from one of 
his fingers. 

At first she did not dislike this; but at last, 
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I suppose she did. She sighed, at any rate, a 
good round sigh, that even Brown, in his desk, 
could have heard but for the noisy looms be¬ 
tween, and said, “He shall not do such things! 
I am vexed za I can be!” 

And after that she carefully kept her eyes 
down, if he came ever so near, remained ever 
so long. She did not even see his desk for five 
days. She counted the days, congratulating 
herself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Christmas morning, clear, crisp, heavenly, 
found Effie at rest, as she had rested no day 
since she took up this life, which, although she 
did not know it, was a strain. 

In her handsome French dressing-gown, with 
handsome silk facings and tassels, and slippers 
to match, she sat down thinking of home, 
holding her gift—a fine edition of Burns' works, 
in six volumes. 

It was from Sylvester, she knew. They had 
been talking a good deal about Burns lately, 
reading him up in an old tattered one-volume 
edition Sylvester brought down with him when 
he came. She found it behind the window- 
curtain, where “good, old Sylvester”—so, in 
her fondness, she called him—“placed it, when 
he was over the evening before. 

In upon this content came Hastings, bringing 
from a shelf outside, where his wife kept her 
plants in summer, a paper parcel, directed to 
“Miss Bell.” 

Inside she found a magnificent “London 
Souvenir,” then in the high day of its renown; 
but no writing to show who was the giver. 

Hastings tried to make out the “hand” in 
the superscription. 

“It can’t be Brown’s,” he said, inspecting it. 

“Not Brown’s! Of course not!” answered 
Effie. He couldn’t bear her, she added. He 
wasn’t oivil to her! If ho was ever civil, if he 
ever came near her, she turned her back and 
didn’t see him. 

He, Hastings, told her, when Bhe first came, 
that Brown was obliged to be cross; for if he 
ever did come down out of his chariot and speak 
to a girl, as Gardner did ten times every day 
he lived, the girl so spoken to went up that 
minute toward the sun. She might be a sen¬ 
sible girl, or might have been sensible up to 
that time, he told her—but then was the end of 
her good sense. She wa9 in a whirl of expec¬ 
tations after that, of which Brown was center. 
She thought that she, fortunate above all others, 
had got him—and she walked on air, as it were, 
she was so proud, so delighted at having got 


Brown—-the cross, the high, the oracle, reputed 
wiser than all the rest of Amoskeag together, 
for never, saying anything to prove that he had 
any wisdom at all; and for being—pretty! The 
girls all thought he was pretty! She wished she 
could show them George! 

When she looked so and spoke so at home, her 
dark cheeks glowing, her eyes flashing, they 
laughed, rubbed their hands, walking round 
her, and called her their dear, ineffable sister. 

Pugh! she added, throwing the book fibm 
her as one said, “Who can it be, if it isn’t 
Brown?” ending a train of speculations with, 
“No, I suppose it can’t be he,” until Effie could 
bear it no longer, she was so wrathy; and went 
away to her room, hugging Sylvester’s gift, 
carrying the other but loosely; vexed enough 
to cry that anybody, as she said, had the auda¬ 
city to offer it. 

“He shall not do such things!” said she, 
within herself, giving the book a toss to her 
bed. “I will not bear it from him! Never 
speaks to me—never has anything more to do 
with me than if I were a stone. Only, only,” 
softening at certain rather pleasant memories 
stealing unobtrusively in, “he is really so plea¬ 
sant in his results.” 

And-mow she began to laugh at herself, at 
her word, “results.” She would have nothing 
to do with his book, however, but to put it away 
out of sight, with some rubbish of Sylvester’s, 
on a high shelf in her closet. She was not 
going to grow silly, like the rest, and think 
that now he and she would be cooing like a 
pair of doves to each other. 

In the mills the great wheels rolled that day, 
impelling a thousand lesser wheels, and pullies, 
and belts. Most of the looms and frames were 
going; and girls were there to tend them. But 
enough were still, at least in the lower room of 
the old mill, to give a hushed sound befitting 
the day to the rest. For one party had gone 

to N-, where a church was to be dedicated; 

and another large one of fifty, were going to 
Concord, to a late dinner at The Eagle. 

This party was to include the Pauls and some 
visitors, the Hastings, Effie, the Gardners, and 
so forth. 

Brown started it, some said; but there were 
enough to say, “I guess you will find be didn't; 
I guess you’ll find he won’t go;” Gardner being 
one of these. 

And although on hearing it, Effie drew a long 
breath of relief, she certainly felt there was 
then the less to go for. She certainly did want 
to stay there where she was, where—where he 
would be not far off—compelling herself to 
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finish* having begun the contemptible thought. I 
Oh! but she could not forgive herself for be-1 
ginning it; and he so—so cross toward her! * \ 

As the hour for starting drew near, she felt \ 
her ill-humor, her repugnance to stirring out 
anywhere, increase to a tormenting degree, s 
She would certainly, at the last hour, have said 
that her head ached, and she could not go; but 
that there before her was Marcia, with a ner¬ 
vous headache, quite real, every moment be- 1 
coming more intense, blinding, sickening; and | 
that, in spite of all they could do with Cologne ] 
water, magnetism, would, they foresaw, compel 
her to remain where she was. 

When it was quite time, therefore, for the 
big sleigh, in which they were going, to oomo 
round, Effie threw on her things and was ready; 

* but was apathetio, out of humor. She kept in¬ 
wardly saying, she wondered what she was 
going for; she was a fool to say yes. 

But the morning called out to her with joy, as 
she reached the open door, the path, the sleigh; 
and something in her heart answered with joy. 

“Merry, Christinas, Miss Belli” 

“Miss Bell, I wish you a merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas, Effie 1” 

“Effie, good-morning; a merry Christmas!” 

“Glad to see you. Miss Bell! a merry*Christ- 
mas!” jingled like bells through the oompany 
already in the sleigh. 

“Thank you! thank you! thank you! a merry 
Christmas to you!” she answered, making her 
way into the sleigh. 

Capt. Paul was in the sleigh. She heard his 
salutation, saw his hand put out to help her 
in—not to the seat she would have taken, where 
the robes were thrown open for her; but to the 
seat in front of him and his wife, where no 
robes were stirred for her; where one sat with 
indifference toward her, apparently the most 
blank, bending to speak to Mr. and Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings, to hear what they were saying about Mar¬ 
cia's headache. It was Brown. 

“Good-morning, Miss Bell!” he said, turning 
to find her seated at his side. “A pleasant 
morning.” 

“Yes, sir,” turning on her shat, commencing 
to ply a conversation with the Pauls, and some 
visitors of theirs behind them, to whom they 
introduced her. 

• The day^ books, the horses, the trees, men 
and children they passed, Capt. Paul’B college 
days, the Bongs they used to sing at college— 
this was one; Capt. Paul sang it. 

p 

** Peter Piper had a cow, 

And had no hay to give ’er; ’ 

Ho took ’ia pipe, eat down and smoked, 

And said, 'Cow, consider, consider.’” 


He sang another: 

** Oliver Cromwell went down to Whitehall,” etc. 

Effie had beard that; sha could sing a part 
of it with him—and did. When Arthur came 
home one time, and his class-mate, Burns, with 
him, they sang it, that the parents, the girls, 
and George, might know how wise they were 
at Harvard. 

I suppose there could hardly be words and 
air more ludicrous. The clear morning rang 
with the laughter it occasioned. Effie told 
stories; Capt. Paul told stoties. 

Mrs. Paul Baid, “Tell Miss Bell what you 
and Grosvenor did one time.” 

And then came another story, more laughter, 
that splintered on the frosty air. 

.“They’ve got Capt. Paul back there,” was 
said in the single sleighs filing before them. 

“And Effie Bell,” was replied. “She is as 
keen at fun as she is at making cloth, if her 
eyes and mouth tell the truth about her; and I 
guess they do.” 

Meantime the girl stole many a look at. the 
immobile, bent face at her side; saw that the 
brows were knit; but the mouth wore the same 
mild look-she qlways saw there; and this re¬ 
buked the giddiness, the spirit of triumph, 
coquetry, with which, as she was inwardly con¬ 
scious, she was pursuing her sport, going over 
his head, as it were, doing it. 

In the beginning, he gathered up the robe 
she so disregarded and dragged out of place, 
turning to speak to those behind her, bending 
forward to speak to those before her. He slip¬ 
ped it back over her. He had many times done 
this, meeting no acknowledgment, meeting but 
the supremest indifference, both to the gathered 
robe and himself. He had essayed several re¬ 
marks, sometimes interposing them in what was 
going on, sometimes as if he would fain talk a 
little with her, by themselves, to be answered 
only with a nod, or, at most, with an icy, “Yes, 
sir;” or, “No, sir;” or an “I suppose so;” or, 
oftener, and spoken with livelier zest, a, “Do 
you think so?” as if she herself did not think 
so, but had too little interest in his thoughts to 
pursue the subject. 

After this had gone on nearly the whole way 
to Concord, he became so still that one forgot 
he was in the world; only remembering it once 
in awhile, as they did there in the front of the 
sleigh, looking back to say, “Where’s Brown?” 

“Brown, my good fellow, where are you? If 
I had you here, I would manage some way, it 
seems to me, to get some of your thoughts out 
of you.” This was Hostings, speaking from the 
second seat forward. 
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ooob-night! 


He looked with disapprobation at Effie. He 
knew she was going over Brown’s head; knew 
that Brown was conscious of such treatment. 
He valued Brown. It was through his entrea¬ 
ties and Capt. Paul’s that he was persuaded to 
join the party, and to take a place in their 
sleigh, as he was to go without a companion of 
his own choosing. 

Effie eaw Hastings' look, and felt it smite her 
with a clearer sense of her folly. She quieted 
down upon this; tried to replace the robe. 

And when Brown helped her, she said, 
“ Thank you/’ finding it altogether pleasanter 
than going over his head. 

He seemed to find it pleasanter; the frown 
relaxed; his eyes, bluer, clearer than the bluest, 
clearest sky, whose glance ehe caught at the 
moment of thanking him, gleamed like an 
eagle’s; his face was white, but without pallor, 
with a tinge in it, fit for a man, as was seen in 
his case; but when it is seen in a woman’s fine, 
transparent skin, we say of her, as was said, in 
old times, of Apelles' Venus, that she has the 
look of having been fed all her lifetime on roses. 
His face beamed, it seemed so to her—and it 
was so. It was the genius of the man, which, 
as yet, no person saw, of which, as yet, he him¬ 
self had gained no consciousness. Prometheus 
came, and brought his fire early. Brown could 
not have told of the time when he first felt the 
warmth, the transcending glory of it. 


The beam went straight to Effie's heart; she 
felt it as a great tide. Only one brief moment 
she bowed herself befbre it; then she was 
frightened. She was like those other girls, 
Hastings had once told her about, who were 
fools if Brown once spoke to them with decent 
friendliness. She said so to herself, trying to 
drag herself away from the new delight, tug¬ 
ging, pulling; but with hands weakened by 
the intoxication, made both to do the bidding 
of her prudence. 

A few tugs, each weaker than the one that 
went before, and she gave it up, and sat at her 
master’s side, hungry for those glances which 
now he turned rather more frequently toward 
her, hungry for the sounds of his voioe. 

“Where’B Miss Bell?" 

“Yes, Effiie, where are you? What are you 
about?" it was said, after this, on the way up, 
and on the return. 

She knew where she was, she answered 
within herself. She was in {leaven—but she 
was a fool. She knew what the was about— 
she was making a fool of herself like all the 
rest. 

Oh! and now she could have wept, not only 
for herself, but fbr all the rest. Pity soiled 
her; pity for all sueh women as are mastered 
by their fate, coming in the shape of man, like 
Brown. 

(to bi oontixubd.) 


GOOD-NIGHTI 

BY LU ELLIS. 


I bid thee good-night I 
So quickly go to sleep— 

To tlumbers calm and deep. 

The ovening star has long since gone to rest, 
Behind the trees that fringe the dewy West; 

And darkness broods upou the silent wood, 

Where night now holds her cloisteral solitode. 

The lights that lately shone 
Bo cheerily, across the village green and street, 
Have vanished, one by one; 

The weary household, wrapped in slumbers sweet, 
Forget the busy day. 

% 

Hark! 'tis the distant bell; 

High in its massive tower 
It notes the passing hour— 

A faithful sentinel 1 

Unnoticed, all the day, its deep tones fell; 

But now, how solemnly its echoes swell, 

As if another hour it tolls the ftineral knell ? 

The winds nre all asleep; 

The leaves hang motionless, and not a flower 
Haft stirred its petals since the twilight hour; 


There’s not a bird awake, in bush or bower, 
To break tbs silence deep. 

The gentle night has hushed Its very breath; 
And over hill and mead, 

With noiseless band, has spread 
The stillness of repose—but not of death. 

Good-night 1 
Aurora fairl 

E’en now, with light and rapid feet, 
la hastening with her odors ewevt, 

• And colors rare, 

T* invade the tranquil raUm of night. 

And fill its courts with roseate light. 

Haste thee to rest, while yet 
The stare, so thickly set 
Around night's coronal of jet. 

Their peaceful vigils keep. 

God’s angels guard thy sleep, 

And keep thee till the morrow’s light 

Shall waken thee * 

To greet again the morning bright, 

And listen to its melody— 

Good-night 1 
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* BT LOUIS 1 C H A1 

SftB answered Capt. Leslie’s pretty speeches 
all the more readily, this little Nora Maxwell, 
because her heart beat with a dumb pain. In 
the distance she could see the fluttering folds 
of Miss Granger’s white dress, and Bhe knew 
just the gallant, debonair, deferential mien with 
which Mr. Collingwood was bending toward her, 
and listening to her words as if every one of 
them were precious. Had ho not walked, and 
bent, and listened, just so by her side, during 
many an hour? She had not known much of 
the world, this little Nora, and she had never 
dreamed but that Mr. Collingwood was in ear- 
pest—that these little tokens meant as much to 
him. as they did to her. How could she ‘think 
he would stoop to pass any of society’s base, 
counterfeit coin—this great, grand man, tower¬ 
ing, like Saul, above his fellows, with such ear¬ 
nest eyes, such grave, quiet manners? 

Of Capt. Leslie, now, with his slightly foppish 
air, his dainty hands and feet, his careful neck- 
tyes, and his social tact and readiness, she ex¬ 
pected nothing better than trifling; but here, 
too, her penetration was at fault, for the cap¬ 
tain, debpite the touch of the fine gentleman 
about him, w r as very thoroughly, in earnest. 

They had been a month at Sea-View, these 
three—and a week ago Miss Granger came. 
Nora was a gentle, winsome little thing, not 
without spirit, indeed, but with nothing dax- 
iling or overpowering about her. She had 
clear, innocent eyes, soft, brown hair, a deli¬ 
cate, changeful color. She was refined, gentle, 
reticent—a true woman all through. I think 
Grant Collingwood had really liked hqr very 
much. Her freshness and innocence had been 
welcome, as cool spring-water to parched lips, 
to this man, worn and dusty with his tilting in 
the great tournament of life. He had sought 
her because she at once attracted and refreshed 
him—because it did him good to talk to this 
little girl with whom words were things, who 
uever said more than she meant—sought her 
without thinking what such constant attentions 
might signify to her; without thinking, indeed, ; 
of anything beyond the present. 

This had gone on for three weeks, and then ; 
Miss Granger came—Miss Granger, with her: 
wonderful blonde beauty. He had read little : 
Nora quite thoroughly through by this time; < 
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and this new page of human nature, this splen¬ 
did, illuminated page, dazzled his eyes—for 
Miss Granger was no ordinary beauty. People 
called her a blonde for want of a better term; 
but if girls with rose and lily complexions, sky- 
blue eyes, and light hair, are all blonde, there 
should be some other name for a style like Miss 
Granger’s, which glitters on you pnee, perhaps, 
in a generation. She was a tall, stately crea¬ 
ture, shaped like the statues of Juno —“incedit 
regina ” school-boys, just out of Virgil, quoted 
as they looked at her. She had amber-colored 
eyes, and her hair just matched them—how it 
glittered when a chance sunray struck it. Her 
complexion was a creamy white, dazzlingly bril¬ 
liant when some sudden emotion called the color, 
clear and bright as flame, to her cheeks. Her 
lips were as red as the old chroniclers say Fair 
Rosamond’s were. Cy the way, Miss Granger’s 
name was Rosamond, too; and that dead Rosa¬ 
mond, whom men called fair,” was never more 
dangerous to truth of man, or peace of woman. 
Then she had a lazy, careless air, which dis¬ 
armed one so. You thought she did not care 
in the least to attract, and so, like a witless 
moth, you hovered round this strange, bright 
light; and I do not think, if you scorched your 
wings, Rosamond Granger’s- languid pulses 
would stir a throb the quicker. 

She had come to Sea-View for a littlo rest, 
she said, because it was so much quieter than 
Newport; but I suspect that Mr. Collingwood’s 
presence there had something to do with her 
movements—for he was a man of mark, this 
same Grant Collingwood; talked of already 
among statesmen and politicians, and destined, 
she had heard her shrewd old uncle say, to 
make an impression on the age-he lived in. 
But she never looked in his direction when she 
came down to breakfast that first morning, 
attended by her meekest of mammas. He had 
opportunity enough to watch her unobserved. 
Half an hour afterward he was making his \>ow 
before her, introduced quite willingly by Capt. 
Leslie, who had seen her before, passed through 
all the stages of a grand passion for her, which 
she had laughed at and cured, and who was, 
therefore, safe now. 

Since that' introduction only a week had 
passed, but it had been long enough for a 
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change to come over the spirit of poor little 
Kora Maxwell's dream. At first Mr. Colling¬ 
wood had divided his attentions pretty equally, 
and given moments enough out of every day to 
Kora—always with that air of profound atten¬ 
tion and devotion which made every woman, 
.while he talked with her, believe herself most 
important to him of all the world—to keep her 
in just a flutter of suspense and hope. But in 
the last day or two Miss Granger had absorbed 
him. In the heaven where such a sun shone 
•you could see no stars—and poor little Nora's 
rays were quenched. So she was talking pretty 
nothings to Capt. Leslie, learning hypocrisy 
already in this new school, and watching Miss 
Granger’s dress in the distance with a jealous 
agony, so much like hate, that when she came 
to think, it frightened her. 

After a little while her companion proposed 
to walk, and they went in the same direction 
the others had taken. Going to and fro the 
two couples passed and repassed each other 
8 everal times, and always Nora saw, and noted 
with jealous eye, Rosamond Granger’s air of 
careless self-possession, and Grant Colling- 
wood’s manner of rapt interest and devotion. 
And so, noting and watching, she listened more 
and more kindly to Capt. Leslie, and he felt 
that he was gaining ground. 

“How beautiful.Miss Granger is,” she hap¬ 
pened to say at last. 

A curious expression came into Leslie’s eyes. 
“Yes!” he said, rather equivocally. 

“Don’t you think so?” Her tone was fairly 
eager with.astonishment. 

“I did.” 

“Did, and do not now? Can that be what 
you mean? It seems to me no person could 
ever change his mind about Miss Granger. The 
quality of her attractiveness is too positive.” 

“As to the actual physical loveliness thore 
could be no two opinions. Yon are right so 
Tar, Miss Nora. I see that just as plainly as 
ever; but it makes no more impression on me 
than one of those splendid women whom Titan 
•and Murillo painted in dead centuries. She is 
as soulless os they. When I found she had no 
heart I was cured; for once I did feel for her 
a little, a very little, of what I feel for you 
now.” 

The conversation was touching dangerous 
ground, and Nora made haste to change it. 
She took litfle real interest in Capt. Leslie’s 
feelings, past or present; but she did wonder 
if he were right about Miss Granger, and 
whether, if he were, Grant Collingwood would 
find it out before it was quite too late. Jast 


then it was time to dress for dinner, and they 
all went in. 

That afternoon groups were gathered here 
and there on the piazza of the hotel, and about 
the grounds. Miss Granger had gone up stairs 
for something; and, for the first time in several 
days, Nora Maxwell found herself with Grant 
Collingwood out of ear-shot of the others. They 
talked a little about the quiet days—the sun¬ 
shine which rested on the still earth and shim¬ 
mering Be&, and then about the great, bustling 
world to which they were going back so soon. 

“If one could only have it suidmer all the 
time, and stay at Sea-View!” Collingwood said, 
with a half regretful sigh, and an accompany¬ 
ing smile at his own folly. “What a pity that 
one can’t afford to make a business of happi¬ 
ness!” 

“Yes,” his companion said, softly, “if there 
were nothing better than happiness.” 

“What is?” he asked, curious to draw out 
her ideas. 

“GoodnesB, I think. And that we can all try 
for, in one locality as well as another.” 

“And you don’t hold that tlie two go hand- 
in-hand?” 

“No, I think that is gingerbread morality. 
Blessedness, indeed, must be the result where 
self is conquered; but what we call happiness 
almost always, it seems to me, comes in direct 
contact with goodness. If it were not so, why 
are we told to lake up our crosses?” 

She paused, blushing at her own freedom ef 
speech; and Grant Collingwood, looking into 
her calm, earnest, innocent eyes, felt, with a 
sudden thrill of self-knowledge, that In this 
soul, so thoroughly womanly, were just the 
qualities he needed to keep him in the battle 
of life free from stain; to guide him with the 
magic of gentlest persuasion to whatever was 
true, and pure, and of good report. She, on 
her part, was a little uncomfortable; felt as if 
she had been betrayed into moralizing; was. 
afraid she had been ridiculous, and took re¬ 
fuge in silence. 

At this stage Miss Granger came lazily out 
on the piazza, and, seeming to see nothing, 
took in everything with one sweep of those 
amber eyes.. She had quick perceptions, and 
she understood Nora Maxwell’s innocent good¬ 
ness, and just the foroe of attraction it had for 
a man like Collingwood. Yet his character 
was many-sided, and there were other phases 
of it whioh she could better suit. Considering 
a little, she made up her mind that she could 
shine down that quieter loveliness of Nora’s; 
but she knew her utmost skill was needed— she 
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did not fall into the dangerous error of under¬ 
valuing her rival. All these thoughts occupied 
but a moment. She joined one or two, of the 
scattered groups for a few words; but $he did 
not go near Grant Collingwood, or appear to 
see him. Then she went into the house, into 
the long, low parlor with windows opening on 
the piazza, and sat down at the piano. She 
played some wild, weird strains that might have 
been a fit acoompaniment for a sea-nymph's 
song; then some long, slow marches, swelling 
at last to bursts of triumph; and at the end a 
passionate, throbbing melody, through which, 
at length, her voice broke: 

“Thou art unkind, unkind! 

On the windy hill, to-day, 

I sat^p the sound of the w ind: 

I knew what the wind would say. 

It said—or seemed to my mind— 

‘The flowers are falling away; 

The Summer,’ it said, ‘ will riot stay, 

And lovo wilL be left behind.’ ” 

Meanwhile, the spell of the music, resistless 
as fate, had drawn Grant Collingwood nearer 
and nearer, until, while she sang the last line, 
he stood beside the singer. Was it strange that 
• he forgot those quiet, saintly eyes of Nora Max¬ 
well's T A sunray, the last, struck through the 
low window, and glittered among that glitter¬ 
ing hair. A subtle breath of some intoxicating 
fragrance floated round her. She turned to 
look at him, her great amber eyes full of radi-.: 
ance, and the warm, intense color breaking into 
her cheeks. Her tones had been quivering with 
passionate earnest, and their echo seemed yet 
to throb through the Btillness. How she could 
love, ho thought. How blest the man for whom 
all that wealth of bloom and brilliance glowed— 
to whom the passion which throbbed in that 
low, rich voice belonged. Ho went toward her, 
drawn by a resistless spell. He looked into the 
dangerous, bewildering eyes; he saw the color 
on the cheeks flame and brighten. Almost be¬ 
fore he knew it he had taken his first kiss—and 
was murmuring over her, 

“My Rosamond, Rose of the world!” 

And the Bun had set,, and the darkness was 
falling—the darkness through which Rosamond 
Granger glittered like the false lights wreckers 
kindle to lure mariners over rainy seas. 

Outside Nora Maxwell knew, by some secret 
intuition, what was going on. She felt strangely 
chilly; the evening was growing cold, she 
thought—but she dared not stir. She felt so 
weak she could not trust herself. She was 
grateful when Capt. Leslie came to her with a 
warm shawl, and wrapped her in it. Somehow 
she began to value his tenderness'as she never 
had before—it had been so unexaoting. 


After awhile, still sitting there, with Leslie 
waiting patiently beside her, respecting her 
mood, and not troubling her with any words, 
she saw Grant Collingwood come out with Miss 
Granger on his arm, and walk down one of the 
winding paths which led around the grounds. 
She had often enough before seen them walk 
so; but there seemed something new in it now 
—an air of proprietorship in his manner, of 
triumph in hers—which told her over again the 
story her intuitions had already fathomed. She 
shivered a little, and drew her shawl up closer. 

“Xet us go in,” she said, turning to Capt. 
Leslie. “They have lighted the drawing-room 
now, and it*is so cold here.” 

And then, in-doors, where the groups which 
had been on the piazza, and about the grounds 
were mostly gathered, she sat. two hours longer; 
while talk and laughter flowed round her, and 
she answered, mechanically, as one in a dream, 
when she heard her name called, before she 
dared to steel away and go up stairs. In her 
own room she knelt at the open window, heed¬ 
less now of cold, and waited to see those two 
who had gone out together coming home. She 
waited there a full hour, and the chill night- 
dew dampened her hair, and stiffened her bent 
limbs. At last she saw them coming—two 
dusky shadows walking under the trees. She 
saw them draw near the house; and then, ns 
they came up the steps, she heard him say, 
“Goodrnight, Rose! my Rose forevermore!” 
and knew that for her all was over—the first 
dream she had ever dreamed, the first love she 
had ever loved. How drearily her . own words 
came back to her—“Goodness is better than 
happiness; and that, I think, we can all try for.” 
How empty and meaningless those words seemed 
to her. After all, she was little more than a 
child; and at eighteen, happiness seemed as 
vital as life. She shut her windows, undressed 
herself, and crept to bed. 

That evening Grant Collingwood had pledged 
himself for life to Rosamond Granger. She was 
not what he needed, or what, in the depth of 
his soul, he wanted; but I do not think he was 
conscious of this. How many men marry just 
so—are dazzled into blindness! He was con¬ 
scious only of rapture—of the pride and joy of 
his triumph. And he gave her, to bind their 
vows, the very dearest token he could ever 
offer to any woman, a ring which had been his 
dead mother’s. He was capable, I truly believe, 
of a higher love than this sensuous attraction 
to Miss Granger's beauty, intense as it was; 
but, after all, one need not waste too much 
sympathy on him, for his was likely to be quite 
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as fortunate as the majority of marriages. Miss 
Granger had tact enough to stand her instead 
of many loftier qualities. I think she would 
scarcely let him ever discover any want in his 
life. To be sure, he might never make the 
man he would have done under an influence 
more unworldly, more holy, more serene; but 
how many men and women are there who ever 
do realize the possibilities of their best selves?” 

The next day Nora Maxwell was seriously 
ill. She was feverish, had a very sore throat, 
a terrible headache, and was quite unable to 
rise. Fortunately, her illness was announced 
before Grant Colling wood’s engagement, which 
became an understood thing that morning, had 
come out;.so that no one suspected any connec¬ 
tion between the two facts; no one, unless love 
may possibly have given to Capt. Leslie an 
insight deeper than that of the others. Her 
womanly reserve and gentle dignity had stood 
her in good stead. Haws could not peck at the 
heart which had never been worn upon her 
sleeve. Least of all did Mr. Collingwood, him¬ 
self, suspect that she had ever more than liked 
him. He was heartily sorry for her illness; 
he thought how sweet and winsome she was, 
and recalled the many hours she had made 
pleasant for him, and was as grieved as he 
could be over anything while his Rose of the 
world glittered beside him. 

Nora’s illness lasted for many days. She 
was not very sick, at all—in no danger; only 
so w r eak, that it seemed as if she could not face 
the world again. Before she was able to go 
down stairs, Miss Granger and Mr. Collingwood 
had both left Sea-View. Capt. Leslie remained, 
however. I think nothing could have tempted 
him from his'post until he had seen Nora again. 
There was one grand characteristic of his na¬ 
ture which those milled who judged him by 


his dainty gloves and careful neck-tyea, and the 
little hints of the petit maitre about him—a 
patience perfectly untiring. It had raised him 
from the ranks to his captaincy, this cool pa¬ 
tience, which never knew or recognized defeat; 
and which matched the dauntless oourage which 
sent him forth at the first bugle-call, without 
waiting for draft or commission. I think, 
myself, that he hadu grander soul than Grant 
Collingwood, mere fine. gentleman, as almost 
every one judged him. Nora, during her ill¬ 
ness, had grown to think of him more tenderly. 
It was impossible for that gentle nature of hen 
not to be touched with gratitude for his tireless 
attentions. Every day flowers of his sending 
bloomed freshly beside her; fruits, in baskets 
of graceful device, came to cofll her parched 
lips; some tokeno of his thought and care sur¬ 
rounded her constantly. When she was well 
enough to go down stairs, the first smile on 
her dear, pale face more than repaid him 
for alL 

One day, after she had grown a little stronger, 
he asked her for her love—the one thing in life 
which he wanted and waited for; and she an¬ 
swered, in her fearless honesty, by telling him 
just how dear Grant Collingwood had been to 
her—how much she had suffered at his lose. 
I think he had partly expected this answer* and 
that it did not discourage him, as it would have 
done many another. He put the matter aside 
for the present, and made himself her watchful, 
unobtrusive friend. Is it in the heart of a 
woman to resist forever a love which “suffers 
long, and is kind?” 1 think not. I think soma 
day Capt. Leslie’s reward will come. Soma 
day she will understand herself, and know that 
Grant Collingwood but stood awhile in tha 
vestibule of her heart; and open its inner doora 
with content and gladness to the rightful lord. 


HERE’S HEALTH TO THE HEART! 

BY HELEN AUGUSTA BBOWN. 


Utre’s health to the heart that is merry and glad, 
And smilos in tho face of dqjection; 

Which brings not a thought that is gloemy and sad, 
To dampen the hour of reflection. 

Tia folly to pine for tho treasure we’re lost— 

The pleasures we never hare tasted; 

Tho blossoms that diod with the earliest frost— 

Tho dreams of a life that are. wasted. 

This grieving for that we can never recall 
Wo find but a useless endeavor; 

Tor truly life’s hopes, like the leaves in the Tall, 
Once laded, arc laded forever. 


Fresh Springs may return with their treasures anew, 
And leaflet and blossom bequeath us; 

But these, it was once our delight to review, \ 
Lie scattered and withered beneath us. 

Then sorrow no more fbr the hope that is fled; 

W'hat’s gone we can never recover; 

Freeh hope will arise in the place of the dead, 

And bloom just as bright as the other. 

Then yield not a tithe to the burden of care; 

Each cloud has a “silvery lfnlng; M 
There’s still something bright in existence to shirs—* 
Seek that, be contented in winning. 
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Thebb lies among some boyish scribblings $ 
of mine, that I never had the heart to destroy, > 
because they were so deliciously absurd, an odd > 
memento which it may seem equally ridiculous > 
to have preserved. > 

Only a fragment of one of the handbills, \ 
which traveling circuses are in the habit of l 
throwing into the dwellings of the villages they ? 
bewilder and upset, by fleeting visits, during \ 
their summer wanderings. < 

There is but a tiny scrap of it—the announce- <: 
meat, in immense letters, of the appearnce of 
The World-Renowned Child-Dancer, 

ZOE! 

THE FAIRY QUEEN! 

The other day I cut out of an English news- 
paper the following marriage notice: 

Married, on the twelfth ultimo, at the chapel 
of the American embassy, Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart, to Miss Katharine Convers, adopted: 
daughter of the late Wallace Convers; and: 
then a lot of the flummery, usual on such occa- < 
sions, about the splendor of the affair, and the j. 
fact of its being graced by the presence of; 
Princess Mathilda, and all the foreign ambas-; 
sadors, even to the one from Hayti, for what I; 
know. 

Now I certainly am not in the habit of pre- 
serving such records of felicity: but I own to 
having cut this paragraph carefully out of the 
journal; and I hunted up the fragment of the 
old circus bill, which had lain hidden so long, 
and I put the two side by side. 

How very odd they looked; what diverse re- ; 
collections they called up—but never mind all : 
that. I will tell you all about it, though there ; 
is no story to speak of, except what you must 
imagine for yourself; and I won’t answer for <! 
my own vagaries if I once get back to the old ;! 
boyish days. 

Once upon a time, to begin, like a fairy tale. 
No, a hundred years ago, more or less, I was 
an imp just in my teens, cooped up in a board- > 
ing-school with a goodly number of other imps, > 
accomplished in wickedness far beyond their \ 
years. j 

What fun we had. I declare to you that, to \ 
this day, I never can think of our misdeeds and \ 
trespasses without being as much delighted as i 
Topsey was with her sins. } 


How we perplexed the souls of the village 
merchants by changing their signs, or painting 
them out altogether; were the terror of orch¬ 
ards and hen-coops, and the sworn foe of any 
good boy; the last one who tried to drink at 
the fount of wisdom poured out in that school, 
was frightened five miles away from the place, 
on a cold night, by the appearance of a horrible 
ghost that tossed his clothes, and tumbled him 
generally. 

And, oh! the time when fat Josh Anderson 
fell asleep in the study-room, and we dotted 
his face with red spots, and raised tho whole 
crowd of teachers, in the middle of the night, 
to see Josh die of small-pox, which he firmly 
believed he was doing! 

Pleasanter still, was the moonlight evening 
when old Deacon Miller left his sleigh and 
horses fastened before the meeting-house, and 
was inside praying loudly for our sins—some¬ 
how he never could like us—and we stole his 
“trap” and had a glorious sleigh-ride; and left 
the horses in the church lane just as the good 
people were coming out. 

And the pie stealing, and the night fat Josh— 
he was always unlucky—fell, going up stairs, 
and buried his face hopelessly in his mince- 
pie; and they pounced out and found him floun¬ 
dering on the stairs, with his features hidden 
in the doughy mask. 

But these were trifles. Tho crowning sin 
which was supposed, by horrified teachers and 
anxious friends, to consign us to eternal in¬ 
famy, we reserved for the mid-summer—or, 
rather, fate forced it upon us. My opinion is, 
that fate was rather pleased with our perform¬ 
ances, and wanted us to do something so out¬ 
rageous that we would be set on a pedestal all 
by ourselves. 

The little village. Oh! what a still, pretty 
spot it was—a perpetual Sunday would have 
reigned if we had not disturbed it by our pre¬ 
sence—a place that I have not seen for years 
and years, and would not for the world, lest 
it should disturb some holy memory. How it 
rests me to recollect; how its picture has gone 
with me through all these years, so plain to 
my eyes*that I have stood on Piezole, and 
looked down the famed valley and run, instead 
of beautiful Florence, the dear old mountain 
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Tillage that lay so many thousand leagues 
away. 

I recollect the faces of the people more dis¬ 
tinctly than those I saw last week-—every wood- 
path, and hillside, and tiny lake, and the dear 
voices of those playmates, not one of whom, 
strange to say, have I ever stood face to face 
with since that golden time. 

I would rather not see them; the world-worn 
men's faces would not be the faces of my dream; 
the voices, grown harsh with ^he world’s dust, 
would not be the voices that I hear in my sleep; 
but I like to remember them—the boys that I 
knew, gone out of existence forever, but alive 
to me in my vision; and, oh! so tenderly 
cherished and loved. 

Good gracious! where was I? That comes of 
being natural, and telling the truth for once. It 
always does make one diffuse; and that’s the 
reason I disapprove of it. 

The village was electrified by the news that 
somebody’s tremendous circus was going to ex¬ 
hibit in a town about ten miles distant; and the 
wise managers had even distributed bills as far 
off as that, and sent a great placard to paste up 
on the tavern porch, before whose cabalistic 
characters and marvelous pictures we boys did 
homage, and offered up impossible prayers to 
fate that wo might see them in living presence. 

The next day was Sunday, and the old clergy¬ 
man preached about the diabolical device of 
the designing devil which had been sent near, 
and warned us boys in particular that the open¬ 
ing in the tent was the veritable high road to 
perdition! Bless his old heart, he was as good 
as gold, and never imagined that every word 
he spoke was making us more insane to see the 
dreadful thing! 

We talked for two nights, when we were sup¬ 
posed to bo in bed and asleep, about the pos¬ 
sibility of witnessing the marvels; and when 
we did shut our eyes, the clown balanced him¬ 
self on a ball in our dreams, some wonderful 
man stood on his head, and an India-rubber 
boy tied himself in "double bow-knots w ithout 
the slightest apparent effort. 

Only the day before the performance, the 
principal of the school, a good man, I think, 
but sorely tried by our vagaries; and more in¬ 
clined to be tyrannical than he himself knew, 
must needs put the crowning stroke to the 
harm the old minister had done, by inflaming 
our imaginations from the very force of his 
diatribes. 

Our teacher, at the close of the afternoon 
session, spoke of the circus; denounced it in a 
more violent way than I care to put down; and 


ended by saying, that if any of the pupils did 
presume to disobey h'is august commands and 
travel off to the performance, they would be 
summarily expelled in the most public manner. 

His words suggested to us what we had not 
thought of—we could get there—we could walk! 
Ilis manner of doing the thing roused all my 
obstinacy, at least; and, if the truth must be 
told, I. suppose the downright proposition that 
we should go emanated from my rebellious lips. 

It was all easily enough arranged. The school 
buildings were on a hill that hung threateningly 
over the village—the boarding-house near the 
school-rooms proper; but only one of the 
teachers at that time boarded there—and Bhe 
was a jolly woman; and the principal lived 
in his own house down in the village. 

At seven in the evening the great bell r&ng 
for every scholar to go to his room for the pur¬ 
poses of study. Any one found in the village 
after that might expect dire lectures and dis¬ 
grace. 

Directly after school we begged a luncheon 
of the lady who kept the boarding-house; Baid 
we should not be back in time for tea, as we 
were going to bathe in a pond a half mile off. 

Of course, we started straight down the 
mountain road for tho town where the circus 
was exhibiting, having ample time to arrive 
there before the commencement of the evening 
performance. 

We used great Becrecy, as we thought. It 
was perfectly idiotic; but if wo reflected at all, 
we really believed that we could go and get 
back that night, and nobody be the wiser. Any¬ 
way, we were going. 

It was toward the end of the term, and funds 
were terribly low; but we raised the necessary 
amount. I believe my share was money that 
had been sent me to buy boots, with the ex¬ 
press stipulation that I should not spend it fop 
pocket-money; but what were ordinary boots 
for the material feet, compared with the seven 
league affairs our imaginations had mounted. 

We started—we actually walked the nine 
miles over a rough road, and for several miles 
through what was called the Notch—a dense 
forest, where the road was almost crowded 
over a steep precipice by an aggressive moun¬ 
tain; and though it was still daylight when we 
passed through it, was a rather doubtful thing 
to think of the return—so we didn’t think. 

W r e were in the town at last, in sight of the 
open field near one of the hotels; and there 
was the great, white tent looming up through 
the twilight, the crowds hurrying toward it, 
and a world of bustle and confusion outside. 
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We were in time. With eager hands we paid 
lur money to the sharp-eyed ticket-seller, who, 
t have no doubt, could have told a bad quarter 
With his eyes shut; passed the narrow opening, 
and were in the magic circle. 

I have had a fair share of pleasure in this 
life; but, upon my word, I recollect nothing to 
equal that moment; and there is no doubt 
about it that the fact of what black possibilities 
awaited us on the morrow, increased the pain¬ 
ful happiness tenfold. 

The tiers of seats were crowded; everybody 
had turned out; and, horror of horrors, the 
first persons I saw were a lady and gentleman, 
acquaintances of my family, who would know 
me perfectly well. They were city people, 
boarding for the sumtner near tho town. She 
was a restless, wretched invalid, made so by 
the accidental death of a* little daughter, and I 
suppose some passing whim of hers had brought 
them that night. 

Anyway, there they were. I never think 
even whims extraordinary; and I have lived 
long enough to know that many times what we 
believe to have been passing impulses, out of 
the gratifying of which have grown strange 
and important matters, are God’s providences, 
making use of our blindness to lead us toward 
eventful eras in our life-journey. 

But just then the grand cavalcade rode in, 
and we were in fairy-land at once. It is of no 
use to remind me of tho torn tent, the bare 
benches, the tawdry dresses bedizzened with 
tinsel, and tho sharpened faces under their 
coating of paint. I don’t believe anything 
about it. Other circuses may be so—these were 
real kings, and queens, just come out of elf- 
land; and I saw them—so you may spare your- 
■elf a word. 

Then followed other performances, wdiich 
brought me forth of the dream-world, because 
they did not interest me; and it was just then 
that Mrs. Convers looked toward the place 
where I was sitting, and recognized me. 

I saw her whisper to her husband; it was all 
over. Ho raised his hand and beckoned to me. 

“What’ll I do?” whispered I, to one of the 
larger boys, and told him my dilemma. 

“Don’t bother!” said he; “tell ’em it’s only 
a strong resemblance! Just look at that chap 
double himself up—hay, sir!” 

And he shouted with delight—and so did the 
rest of the group, till everybody was looking 
at us; and Mr. Convers beckoned to me again. 

I got round to them with some difficulty, and 
thqy shook hands with me; and Mr. Convers 
takqi me, with a quizzical look, 


“Does your teacher bring you to the circus?” 

I suppose I looked guilty and distressed, for 
Mrs. Convers, who was all kindness, added at 
once, 

“Don’t teaze him! Anyway, my boy, I am 
glad you are here. I shall see your mother in 
a few weeks, and say that I saw you.” 

Here was a Nemesis, indeed! Mr. Convers 
suspected the facta, and was laughing at my 
confusion; and I blurted out the truth from very 
recklessness, as I so often did, and only got 
credit for being impudent, when that was not. 
the feeling at all which impelled me. 

“You’ll get me in an awful scrape,” said I. 
“The truth is, a lot of us ran away here—w« 
wanted to come so bad.” 

Mr. Convers laughed outright; his wife tried 
to look grave, but I saw the muscles of her 
mouth twitch, and I knew that in her I Bhould 
find no very harsh judge. 

“I shall tell my mother,” said I, “when the 
vacation comes.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Mr. Convers, ironi¬ 
cally. 

“He will, if he promises,” returned his wife, 
indignantly. “My dear, I’d have come if I 
were you—I hate teachers, anyway!” 

“Upon my word!” cried Mr. Convers. You 
are a model guide for a youthful mind.” 

She was young and pretty still, and ho loved 
her; and she smiled at him—that was enough. 

Just then the band struck up anew, and into 
the ring bounded a little girl, dressed simply 
in white, without any tinsel or paint to disfigure 
her—it was Zoe, the queen of the fairies. 

A tiny thing—but how she did dance; it was 
like watching a ray of white light. Such ges¬ 
tures and attitudes! Now a shower of tiny 
steps—a bound—some new posture of grace and 
beauty, till the people shouted frantically with 
delight. 

At last she paused; her face, for the first time, 
was turned toward us, so that we could see 
the features distinctly—the pale, delicate face, 
lighted by such beautiful eyes. 

Then she bounded away, and I saw her caught 
in the arms of an old man, whom I had noticed 
standing by the curtain which hung before the 
dressing-room; and in the same breath Mrs. 
Convers gave a low cry, and fainted. 

They carried her out. I forgot the circus, my 
companions, and all, and ran after to the nearest 
hotel, whither Mr. Convers had carried her. 

When I got into the room, from which he had 
banished all intruders, Bhe had recovered her 
senses, and was crying out frantically for that 
child. 
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“I must see her, Walter—I must see her! 
JSnna’s own face! I must see her!” 

Mr. Convers was dreadfully agitated, and 
explained to mo, in a few words, that the 
singular resemblanae to their lost daughter had 
so affected her. 

“I tell you,” she cried, “I was sent to that 
place! Get me that child—she belongs to me! 
I shall go mad if you refuse!” 

He tried to soothe and reason with her—im¬ 
possible; the girl must be brought to her. 

I remembered the old man I had seen, and 
cried, “ I can find her. I’ll bring her.” 

He stopped me long enough to give some 
direction, and to attempt to prepare his wife, 
by saying that, perhaps, close to her there would 
be no resemblance; but she only moaned more 
hysterically, * 

“ Send for her I If you don’t want to kill me, 
send!” 

I flew off on my errand, and was soon back 
at the tent. I crept round to the side where 
the waiting-room was, and looked in through 
an opening in the canvas. 

The old man and little girl were just prepar¬ 
ing to depart; her duties were over, and he 
was carefully wrapping her up in a shawl— 
such a worn, beaten old man, and praising her 
in such tender words. 

I waited for them to come out, and caught 
hold of his coat in my excitement. 

“ You must come to a lady!” I cried. “ Come 
quick!” 

The old man folded his arms tighter about 
the child, and looked down at me. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “What do you 
want?” 

“There’s a lady at the hotel wants to see the 
little girl. Y ou must come. She is like her child. 
Bo come.” 

“Shall we go, Zoe?” he asked of the mite. j 

“I don’t care,” said she; “but the lady must ] 
give me a cake, for I’m hungry.” ] 

“She’ll give you a dress of gold,” cried I, j 
thinking of the fairy costumes, that still dazzled 
my eyes. 

“I know all about gold dresses,” said she, j 
contemptuously. But some sudden thought 
Beemed to strike the old man; he grew almost 
as eager as I was. 

“Come on,” said he; “we’ll go to the lady!” 

We were soon at the hotel, and in the room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Convers awaited us. 

She sprang from her seat as we entered, but, 
at a whispered word from her husband, sat 
down again, trying very hard to appear com¬ 
posed. 


--- —a - 

The old man put the child down, and sh« 
stood looking curiously, and rather sleepily, 
about, but did not seem at all shy. 

“Will you come here?” Mrs. Convers said. 

The child went toward her—it was too much. 
The poor mother caught her in her arms, sob¬ 
bing, 

“Enna! Enna!' God has sent my child back!” 

The little fairy cried, too—and I wanted to. 
Mr. Convers was explaining the whole thing to 
the old man. The first words I was composed 
enough to hear him say, were, 

“ She is the child of a poor woman who died 
in the troupe. She is six years old. She 
hasn’t a relation in the world, and nobody to 
take care of her since I took her, a baby, out 
of her dying mother's arms.” 

Such a look of resignation in his face, I could 
read it even then. Helovcd the child so entirely 
that he would give her up if it w'as for her good. 

She peeped out from the shelter of Mrs. 
Convers’ arms, and escaped from them as litho 
as a snake. 

“Daddy!” she whispered, “let’s go home, the 
lady cries so; I want to go to bed.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go with the lady?” he 
asked, quickly. 

Mr. Convers, unprepared for such a sudden 
step, made an explanation. 

“Walter!” cried his wife, despairingly—and 
he was silent. 

“I’ll go if you will, daddy,” returned the 
child. “Then I won’t have to dance; and old 
Snip won’t scold me; and we ll have cakes.” 

There was such a strange mixture of childish¬ 
ness and unnatural precocity, that it was very 
painful. 

Mrs. Convers rose and clasped her in her 
arms again with a movement of jealous tender¬ 
ness. 

“Don’t take mo away from daddy,” said the 
child. “Oh! I’m sleepy!” and she yawned 
portentously. 

They sat down, and the old man held her on 
his knees. She was going fast asleep, and I 
remembered that I must be off, and slipped 
away. 

The performance was over. I met the boys 
coming out; but I cared nothing for what I had 
lost. I hnd seen something better; it was like 
a novel, and would serve me to make stories of 
in my mind for a long time to come. 

But it was all over: we had come back to 
reality—a dark night, a drizzling rain, and a 
walk of nine miles before us; the reaction after 
any strong excitement already commencing. 

We said very little; but, oh! we did begin t# 
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think about the next day—punishment, dis¬ 
grace, the horror of relatives. We did up a 
great deal of mental penitence in a brief space. 

But we kept bold voices; it was too dark to 
see each other’s faces. We planned to run 
away, and be circus performers, if the worst 
came; and grew so elated over that idea, that 
we trudged on sturdily enough. 

What a horrible walk it was—through the 
woods, up Clark’s Hill, that was a mile long; 
the rain increasing; the road growing muddy 
as we advanced—it was paying dearly. 

The last two miles, I verily believe, we must 
have walked fast asleep. But the village was 
reached at length—what time in the night it 
was I have no idea. 

We got into the house through the kitchen, 
and up to our rooms. Nobody could think then; 
we were just wet masses of fatigue. I got into 
bed, and knew nothing more until the warning 
bell woke me. I was too weary, lame, and 
footsore to care for anything. If I thought at 
all, it was about Mrs. Convers and the child. 

We held a few words of consultation; per¬ 
haps our absence had not been discovered— 
and down to breakfast we went. Nobody said 
anything—it was ail safe. 

The bell rang for us to go into school. We 
were in the great assembly-room; the scholars 
were all collected, and there, at his raised desk, 
sat the principal, ready to open school, as usual, 
by reading a chapter in the Bible, and offering 
np a prayer. 

The reading was an objurgatory psalm, and 
the prayer was pretty firey. He was in the 
habit of telling the Lord his duty very plainly; 
but that morning ho was quite vehement in 
showing how offenders ought to be punished. 

It was over—we raised our heads. Now 
ought to come the order for the different classes 
to file off to the recitation-rooms. 

The principal rose; he looked as if he thought 
himself Justice in person—and I dare say he 
did. 

“I have a painful duty to perform,” said he; 
and though he was unconscious of it, there was 
a good deal of self-complacency in his voice. 
“I have learned that certain pupils have dis¬ 
obeyed my express commands, and went to the 
circus.” 

Then followed our names; and he announced 
that we were expelled from the school, ^pd 
must leave the village within twenty-four hours. 

The stillness was appalling. I sat and looked 
him full in the face. I am sorry to say, I didn't 
feel at all, if I did think it, how ridiculous it 
was for him to Bet the time for our leaving the 


[ village; since once having expelled us from 
among his flock, he had no control over us. 

Now I am not blaming him—certainly I havo 
no bitter feeling toward the man, for the ad¬ 
venture has given me many a hearty laugh; 
but I can’t help but think what a wicked exer¬ 
cise of tyranny it was on his part. 

He was a clergyman. I am sure he meant to 
be a good man, but ho prided himself on his 
will, and was narrow-minded; and thought moro 
of the punishments threatened evil doers, than 
of the great mercy and loving kindness of our 
heavenly Father. 

How could- he tell what harm he might be 
doing? There might be boys afraid to return 
to their parents after such a disclosure; they 
might wander off and be utterly ruined. A 
whole life of shame and degradation might 
overtake them; and in God's eyes he would 
have to bear the guilt, not they, for what was 
am absurd boyish frolic, sufficiently atoned for 
by a walk of eighteen miles? 

It was ridiculous, and it was wicked; and so 
are a great many of the things, wise parents, 
to which you force your children to submit in 
schools—but that is your affair; as a boy I re¬ 
belled on my own behalf always, and I am glad 
I did. 

Well, we were expelled. One by one we left 
the room, and that man eat and saw us go out, 
and never reflected that he might be doing as 
horrible and cruel a wrong by us as if he had 
cut our throats. 

I turned at the door and made him a parting 
bow; the rest followed suit, but he did not no¬ 
tice the politeness, which was bad manners, I 
am sure. 

Of course, before noon the whole village was 
aware of the news; the people stared at us as 
if we had been hyenas, but though they scolded 
us, everybody laughed a little. I don’t think 
they were much horrified by our wickedness. 

One boy did go after the circus—he was older 
than the rest of us. He was to find out if we 
could get situations; and while he was gone, we 
went down to the woods to practice standing on 
our heads, by way of getting a little proficiency 
in the art. * 

He got a ride in, some way, and so came back 
that same day. The account was not encourag¬ 
ing—they had boys enough who were more 
skillful than we found ourselves in standing on 
our heads. 

By that time my temper was fairly up, and 
old nick himself couldn’t have frightened me 
in the least. I had not been at all afraid of 
any <Jire punishment from my parents. I was 
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not brought up on the good old principle, that s So that is the end of my going to the circus; 
treating a child like a brute is the way to make s and I have only tolJ it because it was connected 
him a man of honor and a gentleman. £ with the history of others, whose story I wished 

I wrote to my parents at once, a simple ^ to tell in a few words, 
statement of the facts. Others of the boys fol- > I left the school soon after, and I have never 
lowed my example; and the rest would have> seen teacher, scholars, or people Bince; but I 
run away had we not kept them from it. If? dare say the story is preserved in the annals of 
there is any credit due anybody for their not? the place. I remember to have heard that, only 
having been ruined, it is due to us, and not to i a year or two after, the teacher, poor man, left 
that tyrannical school-teacher; and if he ever? because ho actually was hated by his neighbors, 
■ees theso pages, I shall be glad; for it may i I wonder if he ever knew that their dislike 
teach him to manage better those now under* dated from the time when he forgot what waa 


his control, if he learns that, young as we were, 
we perfectly understood that it was temper, and 
not justice, that made him treat us so: and that 
the only feeling we had toward him was one of 
utter scorn. lie had abused us just as a bully 
will a small boy—wo looked at him in the same 
light. 

Several days passed. Nothing more was said 
to us; but everybody was very kind, and though 
I never know for certain, I suppose the village 
people must have taken the matter up warmly. 

The truth was, though I did not think about 
it then, the little man had transcended his 
powers. The school was under the manage¬ 
ment of trustees, and the only way we could 
have been actually expelled was by calling a 
meeting of the board. 

But no matter—the affair was settled. The 
president of the trustees sent for me—a delight¬ 
ful old man. lie said he wished the boys would 
go back to school, they might trust to the cle¬ 
mency of their teacher, he knew. 

“I don’t want clemency,” I flamed. “I’ve 
been unjustly treated—I’m not sorry.” 

But the dear old soul proved to mo that I 
was. He had me like a lamb in ten minutes, 
of course—and the others, too. It was easy 
enough, since he appealed to our feelings; and 
boys cannot be governed by commands. 

Tl^e end of it was, that beforo any of the 
friends arrived wo were back in school. I am 
afraid the exploit only brought us fresh glory; 
the other scholars quite envied us, and all was 
well. 


right and just so much as to be tyrannical and 
mean ? 

Years and years after I met Mr. and Mrs. 
Convers, and with them was their daughter— a 
gifted, lovely,.noble girl—idolized; the heiress 
of a million, for Convers had grown very rich; 
but it was the little girl who had danced on a 
spring-board in the country circus. 

“If it hadn't been for you,” Mrs. Convert 
said, “I might not have found her. I should 
never have persuaded Mr. Convers to go. I 
feel, and always have fety, that it is my own 
child restored to me. Providence arranged that 
boyish escapade, I believe, and know.” 

They went oVer to Europo, and for several 
years Katharine Convers was a star at foreign 
courts; then Mr. Convers died. At the expira¬ 
tion of their season of mourning appeared that 
wedding notice I quoted in the beginning. 

It is not much of a story, hut it was so odd a 
circumstance that I have always liked to re¬ 
member it. 

| I never think of our walk, our after troubles, 

\ our attempts at qualifying ourselves for circus 

> performers, without a hearty laugh; and 1 
have always been rather grateful than other- 

; wise to the little school-teacher, and his ex¬ 
aggerated ideas of his own importance and 
: position. 

You will want to know if Zoe was ungrateftil 
\ and .forgot the old man. Not a bit of it. He 

> was pensioned off and made happy; and she 
l told me herself that the first grief which over- 
i took hor was his death. 
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lx ocean's deep, unfathomed cave*, t 

The ones I loved are sleeping now; £ 

In coral cells, ’neath salt 6oa-waves, £ 

Drifts tangled sea-weed round each brow; ? 

In flowery dell, on green hillside, ,> 

Their graves are scattered far and wide. ? 

Some laid them down in manhood’s pride, ^ 

In life’s bright morn, like golden shoavos; j 

And some in girlhood's beauty died, 
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As fade the early Autumn loaves. 

No Ifculptured marble leaves a trace 
To mark their quiet resting-place. 

Where willows wave, or droops the lims, 

’Neath gorgeous hues of suuset sky. 

Severed afar in many a clime, 

The heart's beloved treasures lie; 

With white hands cluapod o’er pulseless breast. 
The angels know their place of rest. t- *• 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“What are you doing, Joseph ?” 

The child did not answer at first; the bright 
red came into his innocent cheeks, and he gave 
a little laugh of mingled confusion and gleo as 
he trotted out of the corner, and came toward 
his grandmother. 

The old lady had paused for a second in her 
work; but she could not afford to forget her- 
Belf into stopping completely, and her wasted 
fingers began moving as assiduously as ever*. 

“I thought you were trying to fly,” said she, 
smiling in her sweet, patient way, the sort of 
smile that human lips only wear when they 
have been purified by great and patient suf¬ 
fering. “I didn't know but you had a pair of 
wings liid away under your jacket.” 

“I wish I had!” exclaimed Joseph, impetu¬ 
ously. “Oh! I wish I could fly, grandma!” 

“Why, what would you do, Joey V* she asked, 
looking almost wonderingly down at his eager 
face all aglow with enthusiasm. 

“I’d fly away to heaven and bring father 
back,” lie whispered, nestling close to her side. 

The old woman dropped her work, and folded 
her arms close about him; while one dry sob, 
that takes the place of tears with the aged, 
•hook her breast. 

“I’m afraid the angels wouldn’t let you come 
back,” she whispered; “grandma couldn't lose 
her boy.” 

“No, no! I’d come back,” he said, eagerly; 
“and I would just tell father how we want 
him.” 

“The good Father of all knows best, Joseph,” 
•he answered, with sweet submission. “You 
mustn’t wish anybody back that has gone over 
the black waters.” 

“Only we need him so, grandma.” 

“Yes, deary; but you don’t forget your little 
hymn. We ain’t alone, you know.” 

“No, grandma! Oh! if I was only a big 
man!” he cried, with immense energy. 

“Were you trying to stretch yourself into 
ou£?” she asked, bringing herself back to ordi¬ 
nary reflections; for she had learned, poor soul, 


in. those years of trial, how dangerous it is to 
give way to yearning thoughts after the dear 
ones who have gone forward to the eternal rest. 

“Yes, grandma,” said the boy, bursting into 
a laugh at hia own performance—such a merry, 
rippling laugh, that it made the old woman 
think of the sound the mountain brooks made 
among the wild country scenes she had so loved 
in the days when life was still an actual plea¬ 
sure. 

“Well, not quite that, grandma,” he added, 
in his scrupulously truthful way. “But I was 
trying to see if I hadn’t got up above the mark 
sister Anna made for me in the corner.” 

“And you couldn’t stretch yourself to satisfy 
you? It’ll come soon enough, my boy—soon 
enough.” 

“I think it’s very slow work, grandma; and 
the birthdays are so far apart. What a great 
while a year is, grandma, ain't it? It don’t 
seem as if it ought to take many of them to 
make eternity.” 

The smile was quite gone from her face now. 
She had forgotten the work that must bo done; 
her face was uplifted, and the shadowy eyes 
looked eagerly out, as if the tired so'lil were 
trying to pierce the mists that lay between it 
and its haven of rest. 

The boy looked at her wonderingly; then her 
silence, and her strange, far-off look filled liim 
with a vague trouble. He slid his little hand 
into hers and pulled her toward him, exclaim¬ 
ing, 

“Grandma, grandma!” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered, dreamily. 

“Oh! don’t look as if you were going away!” 

Truly, his innocent words, whose import he 
himself so dimly comprehended, was the most 
perfect translation of that look which words 
could have found. 

“What were you thinking about, grandma?” 

“ Thinking ? Ever so many t kings—so many!” 

“Don’t the years seem a great way apart to 
yem, grandma?” 

“So short; and such ages and ages to look 
back on,” she answered; but replying more to 
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her own thoughts than seeking to make her 
1 words plain to his childish understanding. 

“Why, you don’t have birthdays any oftener 
than I, do you?” he asked, somewhat jealously; j 
perhaps afraid he was being defrauded of his' 
rightful* dues in regard to the number and fre- j 
quency erf those blessings that grow such very j 
doubtful ones as the years get on. 

“It’s only that they seem to come closer and ; 
closer, Joey,” she answered, brushing his hair: 
back from his handsome face. “When anybody ? 
gets old, little boy, the years grow very short; 
in passing, and so long to look back on.” 

“I guess I don’t quite understand it yet,!j 
grandma,” he said, with a somewhat puzzled > 
look. 

“Time enough, little Joseph. Don’t you try to 
hurry things; you’ll understand soon enough.” 

“Will I?” and he gave a sigh of relief—the 
promise and the anticipation were almost as con¬ 
soling as any reality—the anticipations of child- j: 
hood are so golden in the light of the future. 

Joseph nestled close to her feet on the little 
stool, and, resting his thoughts on the promise 
she had made, brought himself back to safer 
themes, both as regarded his mental capacities !; 
and the old lady’s peace. 

“This is just the morning for a good long: 
talk, ain’t it, grandma?” he said, in his quaint, ! 
old-fashioned way, that was so pretty and ori- 
ginal. 

“Almost any morning seems just the one for 
you and me,” she answered, pleasantly, taking 
up her work again, and proceeding to make 
amends for lost time with great energy. 

“Well, so it does,” said Joseph, after con¬ 
sidering the matter for a little. “You and I 
don’t seem to get talked out very easy, do we, 
grandma?” 

‘.‘Not very, dear; you have a tolerably busy : 
tongue of your own.” 

“Sister Anna says, sometimes she’s afraid 
you find it most too long,” said Joe, honestly. 

“There isn’t any danger of that, my boy; 
it’s as sweet to your old grandmother as the j 
birds’ songs used to be.” 

“Only not like that parrot in the baker’s 
shop,” amended Joseph, with a laugh. 

“More like the wood-thrushes I used to hear 
up in Vermont,” she said; for his laughter j 
brought back again the memory of the brooks, | 
and the beautiful summers that lay so far off j 
' behind the shadows of all those later years. | 

“How does a wood-thrush sing?” I 

Then there had to be an elaborate explana- I 
tion; at the end of which he must ask, in great j 
haste, ] 
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“Did you live in Vermont, grandma?” 

' “No, dear; but I spent a summer there once 
—so long, long ago.” 

“But you have forgotten about it?” 

“Forgotten, child? Oh! I couldn’t forget it!” 

“Was it so very pleasant, grandma?” 

The feeling that surged up in her heart was 
like a glow from her perished yonth, so warm 
and powerful was it; the soft wind from that 
Bummet of the past blew across her bouI and 
made her voice sweet as a psalm. 

“So pleasant, Joey—so pleasant!” 

“Was grandpa with you?” 

“Yes; he was there part of the time.” 

“I think I should like to hear tibont it,” said 
Joe; “it sounds like a story.” 

So it was—the story every youth knows, 
varied according to individual experience; but 
the old story still, that is always so beautiful. 

“Won’t yon tell me about it, grandma?” 

“Indeed, dear, there is nothing to tell! It 
was like a story to me, because I was bo very, 
very happy, and the birds sang as I don’t think 
they ever have sung since; and I haven’t heard 
anything, either, like the sound of the brooks, 
only your dear voice; and it was such a beau¬ 
tiful time of rest.” 

She was far beyond little Joe’s comprehen¬ 
sion now; but the unusual look in her fao# 
interested him, and her voice sounded like a 
blessing, it was so soft and caressing. 

“What makes you think the birds haven’t 
sung so since?” he asked, with that tendency 
to be direct and practical, which children show 
In bo odd a way when they are perplexed by a 
conversation that makes new echoes in their 
untrained souls. 

“That was only grandma’s foolish fancy,” 
she said, trying to come back from the phan¬ 
tom world, where her thoughts had wandered. 
“Dear boy, the birds never stop singing! Never 
forgot that as you grow older, and troubles be¬ 
gin to weary you. Even if you can’t bear them 
for a time, they are singing still; and so ara 
God’s blessed angels, too, and some time we 
shall hear both clearly again.” 

“Up in heaven,” said Joe, gravely and 
thoughtfully. 

“Up in heaven!” repeated the old woman, 
and her voice was a thanksgiving. 

The boy caught her hand and held it fast. 
There was an expression of such trust and 
hope, making her face young again, that a 
vague fear shot into hi 9 mind that she was just 
ready to float away from his sight forever. 

“Don’t, grandma!” he exclaimed. 

“What, dear?” 
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“Did you hear ’em sing?” he whispered, in 
a sort of awe-stricken way. 

“What do you mean, little one?” 

“You looked as if they were calling you—the 
angels, you know. You won’t go away 1” 

“They will call some time, my boy, and your 
poor, old, tired grandma will go to her rest. 
Only we must have patience, Joey—a little pa¬ 
tience.” 

“I don’t want you to go,” said Joe, stoutly; 
“and I don’t think I like the angels either!” 

yWhy, Joseph!” said the old lady, startled 
ihto a practical view of things by the expres¬ 
sion of a sentiment so dreadfully heterodox. 
“What do you mean? Not like the angels that 
live up in heaven? Just think a little.” 

“Well, they’re always taking folks away,” 
he replied, rebelliously; “and I wish they 
wouldn’t! I’m sure they can’t love you as well 
as I do, for I’ve known you all my life; and 
they’re only strangers, after all.” 

Joe spoke as solemnly as if his little exist¬ 
ence had endured several scores of years; and 
grandma, in spite of feeling it her duty to im¬ 
press a pi’bper orthodox lesson on the child’s 
mind, could not help a smile at the idea of the 
angels being considered interlopers, and un¬ 
justifiably inclined to meddle with human 
affairs. 

“They love us, Joey,” she said. 

“Yes; but not»so well as we love each other, 
I guess.” 

“They come to take us home,” she added. 

“Then I want ’em to take us all together,” 
retorted Joe. “They might have a family 
ticket, as they had at the fair,” he added, 
briskly, after meditating a little; and he looked 
quite delighted at his brilliant suggestion. 

“Oh, Joe!” said the old lady; but grandma’s 
devotion was of a very sweet and loveable kind, 
and, certain that the child had meant no irrever¬ 
ence, she could not quite feel it her duty to give 
him a serious lecture upon the enormity of 
giving expression to such proofs of total de¬ 
pravity. 

“That waln't wicked, was it, grandma?” 

“You didn’t mean it to be, dear,” she an¬ 
swered, softly. “But you must remember the 
angels do love us, and they won’t be strangers 
to us when we see them.” 

Joe did not attempt to dispute a point that 
his grandmother stated so distinctly; but he 
remained sufficiently doubtful to make him de¬ 
sirous that the unseen visitants should not 
hasten their coming; and he still held fast to 
his grandmother’s hand, giving a long breath 
of satisfaction when he saw the glow of exalta¬ 


tion die slowly out of her face, and the every¬ 
day look of patience and resignation settle down 
over its pallor. 

“You are making me very idle,” said the old 
lady, shaking his little fingers gently off her 
hand; “and we both forgot you haven’t said 
any lesson this morning, little boy.” 

“I’ll get my book,” said Joe, rising with his 
usual prompt obedience, rather glad to get his 
mind back to safer and firmer ground. “I’ll 
say a good long one, grandma, to make up.” 

“That’s my good boy.” 

So the lesson was gone through with great 
earnestness and with the most entire satisfac¬ 
tion on both sides; for Joe was as quick at hia 
book as with his queer fancies that made him 
so pleasant a companion to the old lady. 

“ There’s somebody coming up stairs” said 
Joe, as be closed bis book after receiving a kiss 
of approvaL “Oh! it’s Anna,” he added, as 
the door opened, and the girl entered. 

“Why, I didn’t expect you home so soon, 
dear,” said the old lady. 

“I brought the work to do it here,” she an¬ 
swered, laying her bundle on the tabic. 

“I am glad of that; it’s always pleasant to 
have you at home.” 

“But grandma wasn’t lonesome,” added Joe, 
hastily. “We have had one of our good old 
talks, haven’t we, grandma?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And I said my lesson splendid, Anna,” he 
continued, too eager to be quite grammatical. 

“I am glad, of that,” she answered, a little 
absently, and passed on into the little room she 
called her own, closing the door behind her. 

She was not accustomed tj^lose much time in 
dreaming or idling; but then she sat down on 
the bed, and threw her bonnet wearily away, 
as if her head ached even under its light 
weight. 

She looked weary and disheartened—the 
look so painful to Bee in a young face; so sad 
to feel that life’s iron hands settle too heavily 
over all the youthful dreams and hopes that 
ought to make youth joyous and be&utifuL 

There she sat quiet, and absorbed in her 
thoughts till the tired look wore away; and if 
there had been any to see, they might have told 
accurately by the expression of her face, and 
the new light in her eyes, how her thoughts 
stole, gradually, from the stern, harsh reality 
into' the realm of some beautiful dream-land, 
whose flower-wreathed gates no care or trouble 
could pass. 

She was so young and so lovely—ah, let her 
dream on! The stern reality lay just outside; 
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the brightness of elf-land might only.make its 
coldness more bleak when she was forced to 
return; but 1 would have hesitated to take from 
her the ability to wander away among her glo¬ 
rious visions. 

There comes a time when we can dream no 
longer—you and I know it. But would we lose 
the memory of the reason when such reveries 
were more real than the details of the untried 
existence ftbout us? 

I think not. I am sure not; and since Care 
and suffering must oome, and every human 
heart learn its appropriate lesson, I would not 
deprive the young of any share of the glow 
and brightness which belongs to that feverish 
season; and you and I both know that its chief 
sunshine comes from that ability to weave 
golden visions, and sit in breathless ecstacy 
under their light. And then Joseph’s voice 
called outside the door, 

“Anna—sister Anna?” 

“Yes, dear; I am coming.” 

The dream-world vanished; the rose-clus¬ 
tered portals closed, and she came back to the 
real life— : came back, as we all must. But oh! 
woe for the day when the fairy gates close 
with a dreary clang, and we know that never 
for us can they open again “till these hearts 
be clay.” 

She passed into the outer room, where Joseph 
was very busily engaged in helping, or hinder¬ 
ing his grandmother to array herself in the 
worn shawl and bonnet, which had so long be¬ 
fore done -duty enough to have entitled them to 
pass out of service. 

“Grandma and I are going for a little walk, 
Anna,” he said, in his quaint way. “I think 
it’ll do her good.” 

“Dear boy,” said the old lady, with her 
sweet smile; “there never was such a thought¬ 
ful creature.” 

“I am sure it will do you good, grand¬ 
mother,” Anna said; “but you must put my 
shawl on under yours; the wind blows cold.” 

Joseph ran off to get it, and the pair Wrap¬ 
ped the old lady up with a fondness and atten¬ 
tion which many a rich woman would give all 
her India shawls, and diamonds to boot, to 
reoeive from her children. 

Then Joseph led her carefully down the 
stairs, and Anna brought her pile of work to 
the fire, and sat down in her grandmother’s 
chair. She could not afford to waste the pre¬ 
cious moments with so. much dependent upon 
her exertions; but faBt as her fingers flew, still 
faster traveled her young, unwearied thoughts; 
and that they were pleasant ones one could 

I 


have told by the smile that stole every now 
and then, like a ray of stmlight, across her 
mouth, brightening her beauty into something 
positively dazzling. 

There was a quick knock at the door, but 
supposing it to be some of the neighbors’ chil¬ 
dren on an errand, Anna did not pause in her 
work, calling out dreamily, 

“Come in.” 

The door opened hesitatingly, and Anna 
added, “Is it you, little Alice Romaine?” 

“It is not little Alice; but may I eome in?” . 

Anna sprang to her feet in astonishment and 
turned toward the door, and stood confronting 
Georgians Halstead. 

“Excuse me,” Georgians said, hastily, in her 
graceful, childlike way. “I thought Rowena 
might come to see Rebecca. You are not vexed, 
are you?” 

In spite of her retired life, Anna was too 
truly a lady .to feel either confusion or embar¬ 
rassment; not even shame at the exposure of 
their dreary poverty, but one of those flashes 
of thoughts, which travel like lightning through 
the mind, struck her painfully as she looked at 
Georgians Halstead standing there in her beau¬ 
tiful dress, like the goddess of luxury come to 
look poverty in the face, and find out what it 
was like. 

“I have been wanting to come so much,” 
continued the girl, going up to Anna and hold¬ 
ing out her hand. 

“You are very kind,” she answered, plea¬ 
santly enough; and the momentary bitterness 
died in cordial admiration of her visitor’s love¬ 
liness. 

They made a beautiful picture as they stood, 
and the contrast only added to the charms of 
either. Had a painter desired models for the 
patrician descendent of Saxon kings, and the 
dark, passionate-eyed Jewess, he could not hare 
found more perfect representatives, at least of 
his ideal. 

“Will you sit down?” Anna said. “It was 
very kind of you to come.” 

Her composure was quite restored, brought 
bock more completely, perhaps, by a pretty 
little hesitation in Georgiana’s manner, such as 
a petted child might betray when venturing 
upon some step for which it feared reproval. 

“Thank you; aht it’s nice of you not to be 
offended,” said Georgiana, sitting down by the 
fire. “Mrs. Savage gave me your address; and 
ever since the tableaux I have been so wanting 
to come.” 

“In what way can I serve yon ?” Anna asked, 
with a proud humility. 
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“Oh, now! if you are going to be stately, you 
will, frighten me off altogether,” cried-Geor¬ 
gians; “so please don’t, for I’m not at all ; 
stately myself.” 

Anna smiled as a queen might have smiled 
at a spoiled child. Ah! the spell of wealth : 
and station may be ever so strong, there is a > 
power in nature’s patents of nobility which is ,j 
stronger still. 

“I don’t think I know much about being • 
stately,” she said, with one of her rare laughs, \ 
which were so musical. “Certainly it would ; 
be a poor way of showing my thanks for your 
kindness in even remembering me.” 

“As if anybody could forget you! Why, the 
whole city has been raving about you ever 
since that night!” exclaimed Qeorgiana; “and 
the men have done nothing but beg Mrs. Sa¬ 
vage for another sight of the queen of beauty.” 

Such words would have been very pleasant 
to a young girl whose life was golden as youth 
ought to be; but to Anna, oppressed with care 
and daily anxieties, they brought only a bitter : 
pain. 

Dear Mrs. Browning has told us in her pas¬ 
sionate way. * 

"How dreary *tis for women to sit still, 

On Winter nights, by solitary tires, ; 

And hear the nations praising them far off.” 

And more than one woman’s heart has ached : 
to feel its truth; but truly, for a woman to hear : 
that her beauty is the theme of idle tongues, ! 
while she sees those dear as her own life almost: 
hungering for bread, is a bitterer comment still: 
on the vanity of human life. 

“So l thought I.would come,” continued; 
Georgiana;. “and I want you to do me a 
favor.” 

“If I can,” Anna said; “but don’t ask me to 
take part in any more such exhibitions. I 
can’t, indeed I can’t.” , 

“No, no!” returned Georgiana, hastily; “I 
won’t. You shall not be bothered. But I’ll 
tell you what I wish you would do. Now do 
you promise?” 

“I think I may,” Anna replied, with her 
lovely smile. “You don't lopk as if you could 
ask anything very terrible.” 

“Indeed I won’t!” cried she, in her enthu¬ 
siastic way. “I like you so much; don’t be 
vexed, I don’t want to be patronizing or snob¬ 
bish. I hate it so; but-” 

“I am sure your don’t. Please go on.” 

“Well, I’m such a sad, idle creature, and I 
thought if you would come to me, sometimes, 
and help me get through a perfect pyramid of 
embroidery, and work that has been accumu¬ 


lating since the year one, 1 should be so .de¬ 
lighted.” 

“I shall be very glad of the work, Miss 
Halstead, and I thank you heartily for remem¬ 
bering me.” 

“Oh! don’t speak that way! It’s I that ought 
to thank you! Why, it will be a perfect treat 
just to sit and look at anybody as beautiful as 
you are.” 

“And I shall have that satisfaction over and 
above the satisfaction of getting tho work, of 
which I am so very, very glad.” 

There was an earnestness in her voico which 
sobered the volatile creature who listened. Her 
life had been such a fairy dream that it was 
difficult for her to realize there were such evils 
as care and poverty in the world. It seemed 
so inexplicable to her that this beautiful girl 
could come, day after day, in actual contact 
with them. 

“I will try and make it pleasant for you,” 
she said, more gravely than she often spoke. 
“I am a spoiled, selfish girl, but I mean to be 
good.” 

“I think you would find it difficult to bo any¬ 
thing else,” Anna said, heartily. 

“Oh! you don’t know! Aunt Eliza reads me 
the most frightful lectures; by tho way, she is 
a sad, catty old maid—but don’t you mind her.” 

Then she began talking with her accustomed 
volubility; and it was as bewitching to poor, 
lonely Anna as the Arabian Nights are to chil¬ 
dren. It seemed so strange to have these 
glimpses at a young life so widely separated 
from the clouds that hung over her own youth. 

Georgiana Halstead never, did things by 
halves; and in her usual headlong way she had 
plunged into a violent interest for this lovely 
stranger, and sat there talking to her as freely 
as if she had known her half a life. 

“I must be going!” she exclaimed, at last. 
Oh, dear me! I have been out ages; and aunt 
Eliza is waiting for tho carriage; how she will 
scold me! Then you’ll come, Miss? Mayn’t I 
call you Anna?” 

“Indeed you may.” 

“Thanks! I like you so much! You are like 
a picture, or a poem! Now, please like me.” 

“Just as a prisoner might the sunlight!” ex¬ 
claimed Anna, with unconscious earnestness. 

Georgiana gave her a hearty kiss, and a cor¬ 
dial pressure of the hand. 

► “Come to-morrow,” she said. “Now won’t 
j you?” 

| Before Anna could answer, there was a knock 
[ at the door which startled them both, they had 
[ been so completely absorbed. 
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“Who is that?” Georgiana asked. 

“Only some of the neighbors, probably,” 
Anna Answered. “Come in, please.” , 

The door opened. The girls turned simulta¬ 
neously toward it, and there stood Horace Sa¬ 
vage. 

He advanced without any hesitation, saying, 

“Excuse my intrusion, Miss Burns. Ah, 
Miss Georgiana, this is an unexpected plea- 
iure.” 

The girl’s brow contracted slightly; her quick 
glance went from one to the other. 

“And to n*e, also,” she said. 

There had been one vivid burst of crimson 
aeross Anna Burns' cheek; then it faded, leav¬ 
ing her paler than before; but she stood there 
perfectly quiet and self-possessed. 

“Will you sit down, Mr. Savage? If Miss 
Halstead will wait a moment she won’t have to 
go down our dark stair-case alone.” 

“Miss Halstead never waits,” returned Geor- 


OLD LE 

BY E. ELLIN 

Trcstino and true—loving and dear; 

Gather them close, nay life to cheer, 

When brighter days have flown. 

Fold them again—place them with care— 

The lovely flower and lock of hair— 

They are all, all my own! 

They came to me when life was bright; 

They’ll cheer me still with love and light, 

When other friends grow cold. 

Each line has still somo magic art 

To sooth each pain, t« lull my heart, 

With smiles and joys all told. 

Then lay them here, my heart to bless; 

Each tender name and sweet caress. 

Was given with smiles to me. 

I dare not, will not, cannot part 

With joys that once to life could start, 

The merry songs of glee. 


giana, laughingly; but the childlike glee htd 
forsaken both voice and face. 

“ My errand is a very brief one,” said Horace. 
“I only wanted to inquire after my little pets, 
the boys. 1 hope Miss Burns will not consider 
me impertinent.” 

“ 1 thank you,” Anna said; “ they are, hoth of 
them, out now.” 

“Dear me, it is very late,” said Georgians. 
“Good-by, Miss Burns. You won’t forget?” 

But the voice was colder, and Anna noticed it. 

“1 shall be at Miss Halstead’s command,” 
she said, gravely. 

“And 1 shall do myself the honor of seeing 
her safely down the stairs,” said Horace. 

* She did not seem to hear him, but ran away 
through the passage. He stood a second irre¬ 
solute. Anna’s grave face did not change; and 
after a few confused words, he followed Geor¬ 
giana Halstead down the stairs. 

(to be continued.) 


TTERS. 

GWOOD DIX. 

i Handle with caro; I cannot brook 

That other eye* than mine should look’ 
Within my heart s still deep. 

Now, turn away—there’s something here 
That brings again the trembling tear. 
’Tic past! Yet still I weep 1 

I’ll turn the key—the lock is last; 

The tenderest joys ol life aro past, 

The flowers have faded, too. 

Roses of hope, lilies of pride. 

And snow drops, too. that, side by sida, 
Were once of brightest hue. 

Their loving names, with gentle thought, 
And rainbow tints that I have caught, 
My lonely hours have blest. 

Still, still they lend a tinge of gold, 

That comes and goes, with joy to fold 
My heart in peacefnl rest. 


THE LADDER! 


BT H . r. CARTER. 


Deep as the sea, firm as the land. 

Thy truth, oh, God! shall erer stand; 

A ladder, from whose golden rounds 
The sou), as with an angel’s eye, 

Can pass the dim horizon bounds, 
Between the earth and upper sky! 

A ladder raised by Thee alone, 

And reaching even to Thy throne, 

On which the soul can climb to Thee; 


Climb, step by step, from out the night, 
Till, from the masks of error free, 

It basks in Heaven’s eternal light! 

Lord, give roe faith to grasp its rounds, 
Te rise to higher vantage grounds, 

And more of Thy great glory see; 

To rise till, from tlie topmast one, 

I step to Heaven, and find in Thee 
My morning and my noonday suul 
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“Annie,” said I, “this is a dear scene to me, 
and yet it makes me almost sad.” 

“I was just thinking,” said Annie, “that, per¬ 
haps, it is true that we are tearing the happiest 
days behind^ We oertainly were very happy, 
Nell, when we used to prepare for exhibitions 
of this sort. How odd it seems for us to be sit¬ 
ting among the spectators to-day.” 

“It is strange to me, Annie; and I almost wish 
myself back again among the boys and girls. It 
would-” 

“Listen, Nell!” 

I did listen, and such a music and inspiration 
of voice 1 had never heard I looked at Annie 
in utter amazement. 

“Who would ever have thought it? He don’t 
look as if he could speak like that.” 

And, indeed, he did not. He was nineteen or 
twenty, perhaps; utterly deficient in personal 
beauty, and only remarkable from an air of 
command that became him very well. In after 
years, when I knew him better, I knew how 
strong his will really was, and how absolute 
was the sway that he held, over himself as well 
as over others. Then, I only knew that he was 
a new-comer among us—that his name was John 
Grey, and that his home was with old Dr. Brown. 
I saw that he was “strong for life and duty;” 
and I heard, through the tones of his musical 
voice, that much had been given him—and now 
I know that much has been required of him. 

I was then a wild girl of sixteen, had the re¬ 
putation of being “brilliant,” and was, of course, 
very conceited. The “Annie” w’ho sat beside 
me was my particular friend and chosen com¬ 
panion. We loved one another, I think, on ac¬ 
count of our marked dissimilarity of character. 
Where I was wild and a bit reckless, as girls of 
sixteen are wont to be, she was gentle and yield¬ 
ing—so in almost everything. On two points 
alone were we agreed. Our tastes in books and 
for books were identical. And in our hearts “a 
love of fun” was the very deepest feeling. Our 
friends were accustomed to predict that, if there 
was any merriment to be had oat of life, we 
would be the ones to find it. 

That day we were at an exhibition given by 
the school from which we had graduated the 
year before. As I have said, we were stirred 
by some sad memories—or were they “coming 
shadows?” That I know not. I only know that 
Vol. L .—i 


j my dear friend, Annie, is long since dead; that 
at nineteen I find myself very much alone in the 
world; and that John Gfey—but that is what I 
was going to tell. 

After a little, John and I were thrown together 
as fellow-students in another and higher school. 
Our classes were the same, and we soon became 
acquainted. We were not the very best of friends 
at first, because we were rivals for distinction in 
our class; but he did me a great favor once. 

One evening, bent on some piece of mischief, 
I was out of the building at nine o’clock—two 
good hours later than the rules permitted. I 
was hurrying along when I met John. He 
deemed surprised to see me. 

“Miss Nell,” said he, “do you know wh^t 
time it is?” 

“Of course I do. You seem to be quite thun¬ 
derstruck that I should be out at nine o’clock.” 

“Not quite,” and he smiled. “But do you 
know what will happen if you are found out?” 

“ It’s likely. I’m not such a dolt that I haven’t 
learned the rules before this. But, pray, do you 
know what will happen if you are found out?” 

“Oh! I am out on permit. But, seriously, 
what it the penalty?” 

“I shall be disgraced, and sent home to my 
ma. I don’t care. I am really dying to get 
home to Annie.” 

“By the way, how is your friend ?” 

“She is no worse; but still not well enough 
to come back to school, this year, at least. So 
I think I’d better go home, too. I can’t laugh 
with the girls here.” 

“Why not?” 

“They don’t seem to tlynk that I can laugh. 
They are awe-struck on account of my learning, 
I suppose. Certain it is that they invariably 
talk metaphysics and logic to me.” 

“I pity you!” 

“Thank you.” 

“But, to return to the subject; suppose I 
should report you?” 

“Well, suppose you should? That don’t dis¬ 
turb me. I shall be as glad to go as you will 
to have me go.” 

“How can you tell how glad I shall be?” 

“jOh! I think I appreciate your feelings.” 

“You mean by that, that you know how glad 
you would be to have me go.” 
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We walked on a little in silence—for by thia 
time he was taking me back. Finally I said, 

“Then you mean to report me?” ’For I was 
secretly & little anxious about it, though not 
much. 

He looked down on me from his five-feet-six 
and a half of stature, and smiled serenely. 

“It will be my duty, won’t it?” 

As soon as I could get my throat cloar I said, 
I thought likely; and then remarked that there 
was a lovely moon to-night. He seemed to be 
surprised at the intelligence; and I said, “Good¬ 
night, and thank you, Mr. Grey,” and ran into 
the house. 

Weil, I naturally concluded that I should be 
reported. If he had no other reason for it, the 
fact that, by removing me, he would have the 
coast clear, seemed to be enough. I only knew 
him oasually; and I very naturally mistook him. 
It was morally certain that I should be reported 
and sent home. Before morning I had made up 
my mind to it, and was ready for it. 

I went to prayers with a determination that 
nothing should ruffle me. All went well until 
almost noon, when I was summoned to Professor 
Adams’ room. I went to him. Our Professor 
Adams was a good-looking man of thirty-three 
or five, to whom we were all greatly attached. 
As I entered the room, he gravely motioned me 
to be seated. He looked at me steadily and 
seriously for a moment. Then he spoke, 

“Miss Thurston, it is quite as disagreeablo 
for me to say what I must, as it can be for you 
to hear it.” 

Here it was, then, at last. I braced myself 
for it. He continued, 

“Last evening, as I returned from the post- 
office to my boarding-house, about nine o’clock, 
I saw a young lady on the opposite side of the 
street. Her evident haste first called my atten¬ 
tion to her. Befor^I could take a second look 
she had drawn her veil. From her height and 
carriage, however, I judged it to be Miss Nellie 
Thurston.” 

He looked at me for a reply. To gain time I 
said, with a little scornful laugh, “It would have 
been a fearful undertaking; and Miss Nellie 
Thurston would have to be a bold girl to ven¬ 
ture out after seven.” 

“Do not sneer, Miss Thurston. If this gets 
out, you will be sent from here in disgrace. At 
present no one knows it except myself (and he 
gave me a keen glance) and your escort. ' Tell 
me, then, your errand out, the name of your 
escort ; and promise me that the offence shall 
not be repeated—and it shall pass. Otherwise 
^ it must become public.” 


He sat with downcast eyes and a stern face, 
that softened gradually. “You know, Miss Nel¬ 
lie; do you not, that I would willingly save yon 
pain? And believe me that I do this for your 
sake. If you have formed any. school-girlish 
attachment-^—” 

“ Give yourself no further trouble, Professor 
Adams. I have no time for school-girlish at¬ 
tachments. I am busy with other things. 1 
thank you equally for the compliment to my 
sense. But remember that, before I can be ex¬ 
pelled from school, it. must be proved that it was 
I whom you saw. If you can prove it, even to 
your own satisfaction, then,” said I, making a 
mighty effort not to cry, “you may proceed as 
soon as you please.” His head rested on his 
hand. After a moment he said, without looking 
up, 

“ It shall be as you say. I could save you from 
this disgrace; but you have decreed otherwise.” 

“ The disgrace does not hurt me. No matter.” 
And I swept out of the room with all the “style” 
that school-girls are wont to assume. The fact 
was, I was prodigiously sorry to have him, of all 
others, know about my escapade. All the other 
professors in school might have known it, and I 
would not have cared. When I was alone, I shed 
a few tears over it. It was too bad! I said so 
over and over again. If it came before tht 
school, John would surely report. Well, it was 
almost ended, and I must bear it. 

The next morning, when we were all assem¬ 
bled for prayers, Professor Adams introduced 
my case. He said that it had become his duty 
to investigate a certain matter. He then men¬ 
tioned his suspicions, and the grounds for them. 
And, said he, 

“Young gentlemen and ladies, it is for yoa 
to criminate Miss Thurston. As you know, we 
never compel any student to report another s 
misdemeanors. That each one of you must de¬ 
cide in his own conscience. I will give you a 
moment for thought. There was a dead silence 
of perhaps two minutes’ duration. “ Miss Nellie, 
you may rise in your place.” I did as he bade 
me, wondering at his tone. 

“Now I ask you, do any of you know that Miss 
Thurston was out on Tuesday evening? And 
how do you know it?” I waited in suspense. B 
seemed an age since he had asked the question, 
and no one had stirred. I wondered if John 
was not there. I had not dared to look before. 
But now I dared do anything. Yes, there be 
sat, looking at mo quietly. The question was 
repeated. Still no answer. He had saved me. 

| “Miss Thurston,” said Professor Adams, “I 
! am most happy to be able to exonerate you from 
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any blame/ 1 He bowed to us hastily, and left us. J 
In the course of the day I managed to meet John. \ 
l thanked him for his generosity. He laughed. < 
“No thanks, if you please, Miss Nell. You > 
would have done as much for me, I hope.’* \ 
Afterward I met Professor Adams in the hall. \ 
He stopped. 44 Miss Nellie,” said he, “John Grey ? 
saved me a painful .duty.' Thank him for it.” \ 
“I do, Professor Adams; and I have already S 
told him so. I thank you, too. You have been i 
even more generons than he. I am very, very \ 
sorry that I was angry yesterday.” ! 

“Say no more about it, Nellie; but be very \ 
careful in future.” j 

“I will try, professor.” \ 

Well, the days wore on, and finally vacation ? 
came. I was at homevSnd was really enjoying ! 
my rest very much. John had returned to our j 
village, and I saw him almost every day. One j 
evening wo had been at a concert. 1 had no-< 
ticed that he was a little more silent than usual, j 
As we walked home, he said to mo abruptly, j 
“Nell, I am not going back to school.” j 

“Why, John?” 

“Are you t sorry, Nellie?” 

44 1 am, John—you must know that I am.” 

“I am glad of that. But I haven’t told you 
alL I have enlisted.” 

I was stunned? After a little, I said, quietly, 

44 You have done right, John.” 

“Shall you miss me?” 

“I shall miss you-” 

Just there he paused abruptly. 44 Stand here, 
Nellie, and look at that.” We were on a little 
rise of ground. Below us were green meadows, 
showing very fair in the moonlight. A stream 
of water wound its way through them in many 
curves. We stood there for some moments. Then 
he Bpoke abruptly as wc walked on. 

“The chances are that I shall never see that 
again.” 

What could I say?* Manifestly, nothing. So 
I was silent. After a little, he went on, 

“It won’t matter. There is no one left but 
Mary, (his sister;) and she will not be left 
alone by my death.” 

44 John,” said I, 41 it is cruel in you to talk so. 
We all would grieve for you.” 

“Ah!” said he, “that’s some comfort.” 

As we neared home, I asked him when he was 
going. He said on Friday. This was Wednes¬ 
day—only one day more. 

“But,” said he, 44 1 shall not Bee you again. 

I must go to Mary’s to-morrow; and then,” he 
added, “I shall not write to you. I know you 
“detest letters and letter-writing.” He smiled a 
little sadly. “I shall tell Mary to let me hear 


from her that you aro well and—happy.” I 
could not speak. I only walked on in silence. 

“Well, Nellie, we are at your home; and we 
must part.” He had taken both my hinds, and 
was looking straight at me. 

“We are parting, Nellie. It may be a final 
parting. I am taking, perhaps, the last look 
into your face. Give me this ring that you wear 
on your least finger. Let me take it with me.” 

I took it off—a heavy gold band with an opal 
setting—and attached it to his watch-guard. 

“I shall wear it for your sake. In time of. 
danger I ql&aU think jd£ you, and take courage. 
Good-by, Nellie: you won't forget me?” 

“Never; JphnI” 

He kissed me, anji ,\yas gone. So it was ended. 
God help him and khim. 

Do not think th;j^J^pved him, or grieved for 
him. I somet^m/^ flashed to see him; but I 
never longed wo do for those we love. 

My friend, Arpuo, who had been ill several 
months, died. I grieved for her exceedingly. 
Then I went back to school, and was busy with 
iny studies. I had almost forgotten that Novem¬ 
ber night when the moo#,,shone so fair. I had 
never since seen the meadows with the tiny 
river. If I remembered them, it was only as 
we remember a dream. So a year passed. 

I weht back* to school. It was whispering re¬ 
cess. Ella Day leaned over the back of my chair. 

“Noll, do you remember John Grey?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“He is dead!” 

Just there my heart ceased beating. Bui i 
was calm. 

“How did you hear?” 

Then came the whole story. He had been 
wounded in battle—a fever had set in—after in¬ 
tense suffering, he had died on the seventeenth 
of this month—November. My God! just a year 
from the day of our parting, I thought. He had 
been brought home and buried while I was away. 

How th*e next few days passed I never knew. 

With the words, “heMs dead!” had come to 
; me, in a moment, a-knowledge of how I could 
\ have loved him—of how I did love him. It was 
| very bitter; and then I fell to wondering if he 
\ had ever loved me at all. Sometimes I thought 
| he had: again I doubted it. But my doubts 
s were ended at last. 

| Thanksgiving came and went. Never wag 
| sadder thanksgiving to anyone than thattojne. 

11 could not give thanks. What were victories 
j to me, and John lying in the cold ground? I 
5 could not, and would not be reconciled. 

5 One day I was at recitation, when I was called 
i to the parlor. I went down. At the door I hesi* 
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tated. A stranger rose and came toward me. I 
had time to see that he was a tall man, very pale 
and thin, dressed in uniform. 

‘‘Nellie, have you forgotten me?” It was 
Professor Adams—Col. Adams. 

“No, sir; I know you now.” He raised my 
hand to his lips,*and then led me to a seat—for 
he was a courtly man, this professor of ours. 
We talked quietly of many things that had hap¬ 
pened since we last met. Of mutual friends— 
“some were married, some were dead.” Of 
Annie, said he, “I have regretted her death ex¬ 
ceedingly on your account. You needed just 
her gentleness to tone down your character.” 

“ I know it. I shall never be as good or happy 
again as I was once.” 

“Forgive me, Nellie, if I intrude; but your 
tone was so inexpressibly sad just now. You 
are unhappy.” I did not speak—I could not. 

“Tell me about it, my child. I am older than 
you; perhaps I can help you.” 

“That is impossible, Col. Adams. No one can 
help me.” 

' u May I guefcs the cause of your grief, Nellie ?” 

“Yes,” faintly. 

John Grey is dead!” I felt the blood leaving 
‘my face. I sank back in my seat. I did not 
faint; but just lost myself for a moment. When 
I recovered he had his arm around me. 

“My child, my little pet sister, do you know 
that you are the image of my youngest sister? 
That is why I love you so. She was my delight. 
She died at about your age. When I first saw 
you, I thought she had come back to me. Will 
you be my sister, Nellie?” 

“Yes.” 

“You will do as she would have done?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then tell me about this.” 

“I cannot. Question me, and I will answer.” 

“You loved John. You need not tell me that, 
for I know. Have you heard the particulars of 
his death?” 

“No.” 

“I will tell you. I was with him when he 
died. He belonged to my regiment. He had been 
sleeping most of the night. Toward morning he 
awoke. ‘Colonel/ said he, ‘I am dying.' 

“Are you ready, John? said I. 

“ ‘I am all ready. I only want one thing. I 
should like to see Nellie Thurston once more, 
and ask her if she loves me.' 

“I can tell you that, John, I replied, she does 
love you. 

“His eye brightened. ‘How do you know? 
Axe you sure?’ 

“I am positive. I knew it first when you 

\ 


saved her from being expelled from school. He 
smiled. 

‘“Did you know that I was with her that 
night?’ 

“Of course, I knew. I recognized you both. 

‘‘Now see, Nellie, I could not bear to send 
my little % sister away. So I kept you when 1 
found that nobody knew but John. I don’t say 
that it was right, though. 

“Well, about John. In a moment he held up 
your little ring, and asked me if I knew it? I 
said yes; it was yours. 

“ ‘I would like to have it buried with m*, 
colonel.’ 

“It shall be done. 

“He kissed it and restored it to its place. 

“‘I wish you would go and see her soma* 
times, colonel.’ " 

“I will, when I can get leave of absence. 

“ ‘Tell her that I longed to see her once more. 

I shall not cease to lovelier. Waitl Will you 
write a few words as I dictate?’ 

“I got paper and pen. Here is the note.” 

He handed it to me. I read it. Such words 
of passionate love I had never seen. They 
soothed me while they thrilled me. I was calmer 
and happier than I had been. Finally CoL 
Adams went on: 

“When I had finished, he gave me this ring. 
Said he, ‘Ask her to wear it on her fourth 
finger, as she would have worn one if I had 
lived to make her my wife—that is, if she loves 
me. Tell her there is a divine marriage of soul 
between us two. God console her.* He was silent 
for some time. Then he spoke quickly, 

“ ‘Raise the eurtain, colonel; it must bo day¬ 
light.’ I turned to the window. I heard him 
say, ‘Good-by, Nellie.’ I looked at him hastily. 
The first gray light of morning fell on his face 
calm in the sleep of death.” 

Now, I was not so very unhappy. John had 
loved me. It was not so bad, after alL As he 
had said, there was a marriage of soul between 
us. As I put his ring on my finger that day, 1 
promised myself that no other should ever be 
worn beside it; but that my hand should be kept 
free until I should go to meet him in heaven. 

Since then days and nights have passed. They 
have been wearisome, often. But, as I sit to-day 
by my window, and see the sun shine, and hear 
the birds sing, I find it in my heart to thank 
God for his loving kindness that has been mani¬ 
fested to me. If He broke my idol, and sent mo 
bitter afflictions, I feel it was that I might learn 
to know His love better than any earthly love. 

I am journeying home to heaven. I shall see 
J ohn at last. 
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Materials. —Four ounces of scarlet; four 
ounces of black wool; one skein of maize flos- 
selle silk. 

No. 1 represents a very pretty bolster, the 
covering of which consists of four stripes 
worked in tricot. Two of these are in bright 
scarlet, the Other two in black wool. The red 
one ornamented with a rich, the black with a 
very simple pattern of double cross-stitch. No. 
2 shows the full size of the red stripe, which 
iB seventeen stitches broad. When the tricot 
Stripe is finished, the design is worked over is, 
with the maize floss and black wool; both 


ornamented with cross-stitches of yellow silk, 
which are always two stitches distant from the 
outer edge, in alternate intervals of threo rows, 
changing from one side to the .other of the 
tricot stripe, and worked like the ornamental 
part of the red stripes, always over two rows 
perpendicularly, and two stitches broad. The 
black and red stripes are placed alternately 
over the bolster, one red, and one black; then 
the stripes are joined together in regular gra¬ 
dations, as shown in No. 3. The stripes must 
be carried as much beyond each other as they 
measure in breadth. This must, also, bo ob- 


g tripes are worked perpendicularly. Theblaok served at the joining of the two long sides of 
stripes are only eighteen stitches broad, and the first and last stripes, also in joining the 
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TO B A C C O-r OUC II.— K NITTED TRIMMING. 


round. According to No. 3, the corner marked t close in a round at the end, and the thread 
a at the under stripe, and the a in the upper; < need not be put on afresh in order to crochet 
also the b of the latter, and the b of the under < the corners at the other end. The bolster may 
stripe must meet. At the ends,'the rounding | be stuffed with wadding, sea-weed, or horse- 
must be so -managed that the stripes of the l hair, and covered with strong calico, or some 
same color meet. One end must be closed first, \ suitable material. In conclusion, put a strong 
so that the work may be drawn over the stuffed \ woolen cord, as. in tho design No. 1, for the 
bolster, and neatly closed. It is advisable to > purpose of hanging the bolster to a chair. The 
tack the stripes together first, then to fasten > tassels must be the color of the tricot cover, 
each separate stripe next tlie cross side at tho \ Tho ends, where the cord is fastened, may be 
end of the long side of the last stripe, and leave > ornamented with rosctte9 of woolen fringe, or 
the ends hanging, so that the stripes naturally > any other appropriate material. 
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TOBACC O-PO ucn. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

j We give, in the front of tho number, a do- $ indicate by fine strokes of a pen, or camelVhair 
sign, printed in colors, for a Tobacco-Pouch: J brush and India ink; the braiding is of black 
a very suitable present from a lady to a gentle- J silk braid. Six sections compose the poach, all 
man. We also give one section, full size, with \ of which should be braided, using the same, or 
the proper embroidery and braiding pattern on ^ different patterns for every section; of course, 
it. The bag should be made of red kid, such % omitting the Turk and initials after the first 
as is used for topping ladies’ boots, and may $ one. Finish with a tassel at the bottom, and 
easily be procured at the shoemakers. Em- ^ cords to draw at the top, which are passed 
broider with fine black silk tho initials of the s through eyelets, either worked or such as arc 
person for whom it is designed; also tho Turk, j* put in boots. These pretty affairs are very de- 
Do the dres9 in the silk, and the face and bauds i sir able for sea-shore and country. 


KNITTED TRIMMING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This trimming may bo made in a variety of 
material. In tubular braid it makes a very 
good ornament for heavy winaey dresses; in 
fine black silk cord it is pretty for trimming 


aprons, etc.; in white bobbin it is a nice trim¬ 
ming for children’s washing dresses. Cast on 
3 stitches, put the wool round the needle as for 
purling, slip 1 stitch as if you were going to 
purl it, purl 2 together—every row the same. 
With 12-thread fleecy, and large wood pins, a 
very pretty anti-macassar can be quickly pro¬ 
duced, in varied colors, the stripes being mw 
together with thick wool. 
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SHORT TROUSERS FOR A BO 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 


Wb give, this month, a pattern for a pair of 
short trousers for a little boy. These trousers 
are somewhat different from those which have 
been worn, as they are not confined by a band 
at the knee. 

No. 1. Half the Front. 

No. 2. Half the Back. 

No. 3. Waistband. 

It will be observed that the front and back 
are cut. in one piece; but. if the stuff cuts to 
more advantage differently, they may be made 
in two pieces. 

An opening for the pocket may be left at the j 
upper part where the trousers begin to slope. 

These trousers go very well with the jacket] 
given in the last number, and will together 
make a pretty suit. ] 
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WATCH-POCKET 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— A bright-colored satin; white 
bobbinet lace; white silk; some yellow sewing 
and embroidery silk. 

For the foundation of the pocket use the satin 
crimson b!ue, or black. Then take the bobbin 


I net lace tind Btretch it over th* satin, and on it 
tack the design in application, which is to bo 
cut out of the white silk; with the yellow sew¬ 
ing-silk chain-stitch all round the edges of the 
silk on to the lace, and through the satin. 
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LADIES 1 CRAVAT, WITH ORNAMENTS IN CROCHET. 67 


being careful not to draw the work. (It would 
be better to stretch the satin upon some paper, 
not too stiff, this would keep the work in place.) 
The outer, edge of the pocket has one row of 
chain-stitch id yellow silk, and one in white 


silk. Finish by working a heavy scalloped edge 
with the yellow embroidery silk. The whole is 
made up on stiff pasteboard, covered with silk 
of the same color as the satin used for the 
pocket. 


LADIES’ CRAVAT, WITH ORNAMENTS IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The Cravat is of colored or black silk, and 
the ends ornamented with designs in crochet, 
in imitation of the Cluny medallions, now so 
much in vogue. The pattern is so simple that 
it may easily be followed from the design, as, 


indeed, any little' medallion in crochet may be 
substituted. Work it in fine thread, or cotton, 
or even fine white silk; but the fine thread 
looks more like the Cluny lace, and is, there¬ 
fore, more desirable. 



POCKET PIN-CUSHION. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Cut out two rounds of card the size of de¬ 
sign; embroider two rounds of silk or velvet, 
according to the design, with silk or cord, and 
cover the pieces of card. When thus prepared, 
sew the two covered rounds together, and stick 
pins all round. These are always acceptable 
little presents, which can be made for a very 
small cost. The sides may be alike, or may 
differ, according to taste. A little wadding 
should bo put over the cards before covering, 
in order to improve the appearance of the 
work, and also to make them the more easy 
and pleasant to carry. As a matter of conve¬ 
nience, they are desirable to every one to carry 
in the pocket, and especially so on country 
jaunts. 
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DESIGN FOR HANDKERCHIEF-CASE IN BRAID AND APPLICATION. 


BT MBS. JANI WEAVER. 



Make the case of bright blue or pink satin. I ing is done in black silk braid, or fine black 
The star in the center is of black velvet. The < chenille may be used. To sew on the chenille, 
edges of it covered w'ith white silk embroidery < it must be done with an over-stitch to keep it 
braid, dotted with small jet beads. The braid- * in place. The design is full Bize, (that is, tha 
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TRIM MX^NOFQROP E H A CLOAKS, E T C. 

braiding pattern and the star for the center;) > satin ribbon, color of the case. Line and quilt 
but, of course, the case itself must be larger, 5 the inside with white silk, introducing some 
retaining the proportions. Finish with a quilled > violet, or other sachet powder. 

TRIMMING FOR OPERA CLOAKS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The cloak, for which this trimming was de- > beads are also sewn, at regular intervals, on to 
signed, was of white cashmere, the cord of > the cashmere. This, either in single or double 
white silk, and the stars of crimson velvet. Upon > rows, as in the design, makes a very suitable 
each star three cut black beads are placed; i trimming for children’s frocks, or pelisses. 


TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 



This trimming is both pretty, simple, and in- J velvet, or colored braid when the dress is white, 
expensive, consisting of narrow black velvet \ For summer dresses this will be found very ap- 
and silk embroidery braid. If the dress is of \ plicable. No description is necessary, as any 
a bright color, use white braid with the black ' seamstress can follow the design. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Newport and 8*ratoga. —A correspondent asks us our 
opinion as to the relative merits of Newport and Saratoga 
It is difficult, however, to compare the two places. Except 
in being fashionable, and very extravagant, they have few 
points of resemblance. Saratoga lies in a sandy district, 
-and, like all inland towns, is very hot in July and August. 
Newport is unrivaled for its atmosphere, and is, even in 
the dog-days, comparatively cool. At Saratoga, visitors 
generally stop at one of the hotels. At Newport it is tho 
thing to have a cottage; and people at the hotels are mostly 
looked down on as “ Shoddy.” The waters nt Saratoga are 
very beneficial in certain complaints; but we think them, 
in spite of that, detestable; and we fancy that few drink 
them, who do not do it hygienicallv, or who have not ac¬ 
quired a factitious taste for them. Many like the sea-bath¬ 
ing at Newport; hut the breakers are very tame. Taking 
the surf there is hardly better than dipping in a mill-pond 
Nobody need go to eitffer Saratoga or Newport who has 
not plenty of money to spend. 

Perhaps, of the two, Saratoga is the more fashionable. 
At no other watering-place has there been, for feo tong a 
series of years, so many guests of distinction in the gay 
world. Neither have so many eminent men ever visited 
at any other of our summer resorts A few years ago, tho 
leading statesmen, North and South, met there as on a 
common ground. In this respect Saratoga is not what it 
used to be. Nor do we think it is even as fashionable as 
formerly. The society seems to us to be more mixed; there 
is less of tho old grace, and elegance, and air of high- 
breeding. But you will still see more elaborate toilets at 
Saratoga thau at any other watering-place in tho United 
States. There are certainly more fine horses to be met 
there than anywhere else, and the introduction of a race¬ 
course is increasing the number. It is worth going to 
Saratoga to see Commodore Vanderbilt drive his span. 
Daily, in the season, at Saratoga, you will pass horses trot¬ 
ting to tho pole, each worth five thousand dollars, or even 
more. 

At Newport the display Is of carriages, harness, and foot¬ 
men, rather than of fine horses. On a bright afternoon, 
the principal fashionable street, which is called Bellevue 
Avenue, is crowded with showy equipages. Except at tho 
New York Park, thero is nothing like it to be seen on this 
Continent. This avenue is watered twice a day, so that 
it is rarely dusty. But the other drives, nt Newport, are 
made intolerable by the dust. There are two beaches, 
where, when the tide is out, driving is pleasant; but in 
going to them one gets choked, unless a day after a rain 
is selected. Newport might be made d much more desir¬ 
able place if its inhabitants were not such incurable Rip 
Van Winkles. They are the most “penny-wise and pound- 
foolish” people we over knew. The land is owned, to a 
very great extent, by wealthy monopolists, who hob! it at 
enormous prices,-and comparatively shut out improvement. 
The denizens look on visitors ns Bamegat pirates used to 
look on wrecks: and woe to tho unsophisticated who fall 
into their clutches. 

Newport might he made the first watering-place in the 
world. It is almost tho only spot, hero or in Europe, 
where one can keep cool in the Jlog-days. But it is not 
©very ono who will like the climate. The fogs, sometimes, 
are very heavy. The air, though soft, is always the least 
bit damp. The water is not good, and grows worse every 
year. The town is badly drained; in fact, not drained at 


I all. Some of these days, in consequence, an epidemic will 
break out there; and then, for years, people will-avoid 
Newport as they would a pest-house. Cottages will tell 
for a song, and the hotels look like empty hospitals. Three 
years ago there was a threatening of such an epidemic. 
Next time tho epidemic will be there in earnest. All this 
might be avoided if the town authorities would spend a 
little money. But they do not: we suppose they never 
will. Were they enterprising, they would open new roads— 
one along the Cliffs, for example: but they cannot see be¬ 
yond their noses; and so Newport, not only suffers for want 
of drainage, but has not half the visitors it might have. 

A Hint about Broiling.— We had a word or two to say, 
last month, about frying. We now give a hint in regard 
$ to broiling, which may be Valuable. It seems so easy to 
broil, that most cooks fail in it. A really well-broiled beef* 
steak, while it is one of the best things in the world, is one 
of the most difficult to get. A bright, clear fire is neces¬ 
sary for broiling; extreme cleanliness of the gridiron is 
also requisite. Before placing moat upon the gridiron the 
bars should bo thoroughly warmed through, and covered 
with fresh dripping, or suet. If this precaution be not 
taken, the marks of the bars will be seen on the meat. The 
best gridirons have concave bars, terminating iu a trongh, 
into'which the gravy flows. Upright gridirons are useful, 
as the front of the fire is often fit for broiling when the top 
is smoky. Gravy should lever be poured over broiled meat, 
but sent to table in a separate boat. Above all things, do 
not broil your meat too much, for this takes all the succu¬ 
lence out of it. Wo have sat down to a broiled beef-steak, 
that was so overdone, that it both looked and Listed like 
sole-leather. No wonder that persons, who oat such meat, 
have dyspepsia. 

A Nhw Volume begins with this number, affording a 
good opportunity to subscribe. Clubs, it must be remem¬ 
bered, can only begin with the January or July nnmbors. 
If new subscribers wisli back numbers, from the first of 
the year,so ns to get the whole of “The Soldier’s Orphans,” 
they can bo supplied. Additions may be made to clubs at 
aiiy time during the year. 

SnAKixo lltNDS, when you are introduced, is a matter of 
taste, or rather of feeling, and is not almolutoly requisite- 
If you are introduced to a person with whom you ar# 
anxious to become acquainted, and yon see the friendly 
smile which expresses an amount of geniality, offer your 
hand. In a more formal introduction, do not do it. 

If You Call on a Friend who is at home, it is not usual 
to send in your card; but, if the door is answered by a new 
servant, or yonr name is a difficult one to pronounce, it 
frequently saves a mistake to give your card. 

IIunting Water-Lilies is one of the prettiest, if not the 
very prettiest, of the embellishments we havo given this 
year. In this line, “ Peterson,” according to the press, ha* 
no rival. 

Most Men who Complain that they have nothing to do, 
are just about equal to the task. 

Sins and Debts are always more than we think them 

to be. 
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What Causes Dyspepsia, or what will prevent it, cannot 
always be told. The food that gives one person indiges¬ 
tion, nmy be eaten by another with impunity. Generally, 
however, it may be remarked, that dyspeptic people should 
carefully avoid drinking, if thyy cannot eat at th^same 
time. Meat should bo taken frequently, and at regular in¬ 
tervals, and stimulants indulgod in most sparingly. Nearly 
everybody, in the United States, eats too fast, and hence ^ 
very great deal of dyspepsia. 

“Flirting a la MoUe.” —This spirited engraving is full 
of character, and will readily recommend itself to our 
young friends at Saratoga, Newport, or wherever moon¬ 
light, music, belles and swains come together 


REVI'EW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant White. New 
York: The American News Company. —Mr. White’s sins in 
this beautiful volume are sins of omission rather than 
commission. Wo can recall many floor poems botn of the 
war than he has preserved to ns here, always excepting 
the “Buttle Hymn,” by Mrs. Howe. After that, the most 
genuine poem of the collection—the one fullest of feeling 
and poetry in the highest sense, is “ The Briarwood Pipe,” 
which Mr. White is disposed to treat captiously. We would 
suggest to the learned editor that if ho will listen to any 
farmer where the good old Saxon is yet spoken, and in 
clover-time, he Mill frequently hear the term “hefty” ap¬ 
plied to the clover—and used in the sense of weighty: as 
“that is a ‘hefty* (heavy) field.” In the seventh line ho 
has altered the tense, in consequence of which alteration, 
tho fine meaning of the line is lost. But, taken altogether, 
the collection is a very excellent one, and is not tho leas 
valuable, inasmuch os it comprises some of tho best poems 
written by “the gentlemen on the other side of the 
argument.” 

The Life of Joseph Grimaldi. Edited by Charles Dickens. 
PhUada: T. It. Peterson tt: Brothers .—In the preface only 
of this book do wo get a touch of the quality of Dickens— 
but there his touch is that of a master; and one reads his 
fancies about the old pantomimes, the Clowns, Pantaloons, 
and Columbines, with a greedy, childish relish^ After that 
come to tho “Life” itself. We know of few lives so 
strangely Interesting in the telling—a life full of adven¬ 
tures, mishaps, wonder/ul successes, gravo misfortunes, 
and an ending inexpressibly sad and touching. One can 
scarcely read these concluding pages without tears; with¬ 
out feeling a great sorrow lor a life so early, sadly ended* 
He was only a Clown, yet a man so tender, and true, and 
simple in his being, that poets, scholars, and nobles vied 
with each other to do homage to tho daily beantios of his 
life, and which tho genins of Charles Dickens has most 
fitly recorded. 

The Youth of Shakspeare. Shakspeare and his Friends. 
The Secret Passion. Philada: T. B. Peterson rf Brothers .— 
All the world and liis wife are, of course, familiar with the 
works from which these novels are taken; and all the 
World and his wife will, of course, feol grateful to the 
Messrs. Peterson for again publishing them. The Shaks- 
pearo novels aro rather superior to the average works of 
fiction; and their circulation will bo a favorable indication 
of popular taste. 

The Naval Lieutenant. A Novel. By F. C. Armstrong. 
New York: American News Company .—This is another 
English reprint, in which tho reader is supposed to be led 
into the very beat society of Cavendish Square. We think 
there is only one disadvantage the author suffered from in 
his attempts to describe the creme de la creyne of London 
■ociety—he never saw it. 


Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas. New York: Harper 
rf Brothers. —Miss Thomas sketches character easily and 
clearly, and with a plentiful supply of incidents, and a well 
developed plot, offers us a story full of interest. We do 
not know that, if MiBs Thomas had a husband vouchsafed 
to her, she would understand that the guiding stars of a 
married woman’s life are something else titan “ conceit and 
pride;” that a glamour of purity and honor would hedge 
her in from temptation and fall; but wo do know, what 
Miss Thomas evidently does not, that such radiance of 
goodness does keep clear the atmosphere about tho hearts 
of most women. | 

The Lost Tales of Miletus. By Edward BuJrer Lytton. New 
York: Harper t£ Brothers. —Time has spared no remains, 
in their originaf form, of thoso famous tales of Miletus, 
which are generally considered to bo tho remote progeni¬ 
tors of tho modern novel. From the remnants of these 
myths, and his own fervid and poetic imagination, the 
learned author has sketched’these tales; and with a bold¬ 
ness that is only equtiled by its beauty, he has presented 
them in a new form of poetic rhythm—that of blank vorse 
or rhymeless meter. 

Mis± Marjoribanks. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphaht. New 
York: Harper d? Brothers. —This, ffr any novel by Mrs. 011- 
phant, we can and do commend. Her style is limpid as 
running water—her purpose as pure. Her characters are 
real p<*ople, whom it is an honor and happiness to know. 
There is aiwnys treble gratification added to our store by 
every new story from the mind of this gifted author—the 
pleasure of reading it, of thinking on it, and of chatting 
over it with our best friend after the lamps are lighted in 
the library. 

The Man of the World. By William, North. Philada: 

T. B. Peterson <& Brothers. —Tho man w ho wrote this book 
“lived, suffered,” and by his own hand died, leaving us 
herein whatever wisdom, wit, or feeling, the world had 
taught him. The moral we draw from his story is, that to 
be happy one need be more than his hero was, merely a 
man of tho world. 

Asphodel. Boston: Ticknor tf Fielas. —This is a weakly 
story of a weakish man and a strongish-minded woman. 
We would suggest ’that a novel, to approach success, must 
have plot, characters, and incidents—this one has neither. 
Four people, of the bread-and-butter sort, no more mak* 
a novel, than one Bwailow makes a summer. 

A Text-Book of Physiology. By J. W. Draper, M. D. New 
York: Harper rf- Brothers. —This is an abstrac t of Professor 
Draper’s larger work on “ Human Physiology,” and is de¬ 
signed to be used os an elementary text-book for schools^ 
and colleges. The text is finely illustrated by upward of 
one hundred and fifty engravings. 

The Fortune Seeker. By Mrs. E D. E. N. Snuthworth. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <& Brothers. —The admirers of this 
prolific writer will find in her latest work all those charac¬ 
teristics which have heretofore assured her largo and 
attentive audiences. “The Fortune 8cekor” is sensational 
and absorbing—is handsomely printed and bound. 

The True History of a Little Ragamuffin. By the author 
of Reuben Davidger. New York: Harper <£ Brothers .— 
We cannot heartily commend this book to our readers. 
Its tone is far from healthy, and its style not altogether 
that which we have a right to expect to find in a publica¬ 
tion of the Messrs. Harper. 

. Woman Against Woman. By Florence Marryatt. Boston: 
Loring. —This clever novel is by the dangbter of the Mar- 
ryatt to whom all novel readers are indebted for some of 
their pleasantest entertainment. It displays much real 
power, and is fall of the dash and vivacity of the best works 
of her father. 
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Every receipt m this Cbok-Book Juu been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLE*. 

Tn Boil Green Peas.— If possible, have your peas gathered 
when you want them, and do not shell them long before 
you proceed to cook them. Having shelled them, wash 
them well in cold water, and drain them. Put them into 
plenty of water, in which moist sugar and salt have been 
thrown, In tfao proportion of half a teaspoonful of sugar 
and a heaped teaspoonful salt to a quart of water. Boil 
them quickly over a brisk fire; if young, from ten to fif¬ 
teen minutes; the larger sorts twenty minutes or more, 
and old pens, half an hour. But the .average time is 
twenty minutes, and they are easily tried. As the sum¬ 
mer advances be careful not to mix the kiuds of peas at 
one dressiug, since, if you are boiling Marrowfats and a 
moro tender kind with them, the latter will bo reduced 
to pulp, while the former arc only cooked to perfection 
Some cooks boil a small bunch of mint with the peas, 
wo think it a decided improvement, but others differ 
on this point. If the peas are at all old, or inclined to 
turn yellow, throw in a very small quantity of carbonate 
of soda, too much wtll'inaah the peas, add impair the 
delicacy of their flavor. On this point be very careful: 
servants are often tiresomely lavish with the soda, and 
spoil, as a matter of course, the vegetables they are pre- ; 
paring. When the peas are tender, set them in a colander, ! 
over hot water, but not touching it; put among them a 
pAt of butter not larger than a walnut; let it melt; stir ; 
the peas well together; dredge a very little flour over 
fliein: stir again, and serve, taking caro that they are quite 
drained. Be sure that tile vegetable-dish is quite hot. ' 
With young peas soda is never required. 

.Stewed Cucumbers. —Choose two fine cucumbers, pare off 
the outer rind, ami cut them into thick slices; flour them, 
and fry them in butter a light brqwn colors and then put 
them upon a sieve to drain. In the sauio butter fry a 
couple of onious, which must be first sliced up thinly;! 
after draining them, put them with the cucumbers into a 
Btewpan, and pour over them as much strong, well-seasoned ; 
gravy as will cover them, and stew them for about half an 
hour, nntil they are quite tender. Lift the cucumbers and 
onions carefully into a hot vegetable-dish, and then thicken 
’the gravy with flour and butter, and season it with Wor- ; 
ccster sauce, cucumber vinogar, mnshroom or walnut 
catchup, according to taste. Pour the gravy over tho ; 
vegetables, and serve hot. 

A Potato Escallop. —Obtain one pound of sound potatoes j 
in their skins, wash and boil thorn until they are thoroughly ; 
doue (if they are of a mealy character the better.) Remove 
the skins, and mash them in a mortar, with a quarter of a ! 
pound of sweet butter, adding grated nutmeg, pepper and 
salt to your liking, Abstract the moat from a fresh crab, 
ready boiled, and mix up with your potato-meal When 
tlie ingredients are fully inc<>n>orated, introduce the same 
into tin escallops, or strong saucers, disposing of the latter 
in a Dutch-oven before a clear fire. Let them stand nntil a 
rich brown crust presents Itself upon tho surface of the 
iaucers, when they may be taken up and served at table. 
The foregoing constitutes an economical luxury when shell¬ 
fish Is In full season. 

Stew'd Thmatnes.— Arrange them in a single layer, and 
pour on them as much gravy as will reach to half their 
height. Stow them very gently until tho nndor sides are 
don?*, then 'turn and finish stewing them. Thicken the 
gravy with flour and butter, or & littlo arrow-root and 
cream. 

DXS9KBT3. 

Ground Rice-Pudding. —Having very smoothly mixed 
five ounces of ground rioe with half a pint of milk, pour It 


into one and a half pints of perfectly boiling milk. For ten 
or twelvo minutes keep it over a gentle fire, and stir in con¬ 
stantly, taking especial care not to let it barn. Before 
taking it from the Are, add to it a quarter of a pound of’ 
butter, five or six ounces of roughly-powdered sugar, and 
& fow graius of salt. Turn the mixture Into a pan, and 
stir it a few minutes, so as to avoid its hardening at the 
jtop. After this mix with it, by degrees, but quickly, the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the rind of a lemon, grated. 
Pour all into the dish, and bake it three-qnarterB oi an 
hour in a very gentle oven. The quantities we have named 
will make a very large pudding. For one of modersdt 
st/e about two-thirds of each may be taken. 

Raspberry Sponge. —Pick eix pounds of raspberries, and 
let them stand twenty-four hours; then add two and a halt 
ounces tartaric acid, dissolved in a quart of cold water; 
then pfit it all into a jclly-bng, and let k stay so till all the 
juice leaves it. You must not squeeze tho bag. or else tho 
Jolly will be muddy. When strained, add one pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice, aud let it dissolve; then bottle in 
pint bottles, seal, and tie the corks. Leave it so till re¬ 
quired. How to make the shape. —Dissolve one ounce ot 
gelatine in a little water; pour about half a pint of the 
juice into a bowl, then ponr in the gelatine quickly. If not 
sufficiently flavored, add a little more juice. Pour all into 
a shape, having first rinsed with cold water; turn it out 
half an hour before dinner. 

Prince of Prussia's Pudding. —The yolks of three eggs, 
throe oubces of sugar, and the grated rind of half a lemon. 
Beat them to a solid froth, the whites of the eggs tu be 
beaten, separately, to a froth like snow; add the juice d 
half a lemon, and pnt these all together immediately into 
a deep tin pudding-dish, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes. 
It rises very high, and must be served directly it is cooked. 
Pour round it the following sauce: Beat up well two eggs, 
one ounce of sugar, the juice and grated peel of half a lemon, 
a wineglass of W'hite wine; stir it over the fire till it begins 
to rise, and pour it round the pudding quite hot. Cafe 
must he taken not to let the pudding got too deep a color. 
The above is only half the quantity for a large pudding. 

To Neutralize Acid in Fruit , Pies, and Pudding*. —A» the 
fruit season now advances, it is well worthy of notice, that 
a large quantity of tho free acid which exists in rhubarb, 
gooseberries, currants, and other fruits, may be judiciously 
corrected by Dio uso of a small quantity of carbonate o. 
soda, without in the least affecting their flavor, so long a# 
too much soda is not added’. To an ordinary sized pie or 
pudding as muqh soda may bo added as will cover a shilling, 
or even twice such a quantity, if the fruit is very sour. If 
this little hint is attended to, many a stomach-ache will 
bo prevented, and a vast quantity of 6agar saved; because, 
when tho acid is neutralized by the soda, it will not require 
so much sugar to render the sour sweet. 

Apple Bananas. —Take apples, pool, core, and cut them 
as for a pie, each into eight pieces; sprinkle them with 
sugar, flour, and bread-crumbs—a little brandy or wine is 
nil improvement. Melt a sinail piece of lard to cov-r the 
! bottom of a frying or stewpan with it; when hot. cover it 
with the slices of apples, which fry yellow on both side*. 
1 When all are done, have ready a little saucepan, with some 
! milk and sugar, bread-crumbs and currants. Put the fried 
j apples in, and let them boil up, without breaking, and 
1 servo but with thc^auco left in the saucepan. 

; A Blackberry Pudding. —Take a quart of blackberries 
I picked clean from the stalk, six largo catehend apph**, 
| peeled and sliced in thin pieces, half a pound of Li* 100 
> sugar, and three or four slices of lemon-peel; make a *Hi?ht 

I paste, line a deep dish, and fill It with the above ingre¬ 
dients, and lot the pudding boil Bteadily for one bonr A 
little grated nutmeg, half a dozen clove*, with a small cup 
of swcot cream upon It, will render it a most delid©** 
viand. 
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8UPPER DISHES. 

To Make Apple-Jelly .—Take one dozen of the largest 
•pples, pare and slice them into three quarts and ono pint 
of water. Put them Into a tin pan, and boil them until 
become a pulp, and one half of the water is consumed. 
Pour it into a flannel bag, and after it lias dono running, 
press what juice you CAn from the bag. To every piut oi 
juice add one pound of white sugar; set the juice and sugar 
on the Are, and let them boil half an hour, skimming it all 
the time. Add lemon-juice and pdel to taste. Pour it into 
tMCUps, or jelly-glasses at hand, and turn it out. entiro. 
Ike above quantity of apples will make about three piuts 
dfjuice. Remember, after you have pared one apple, slice 
It immediately into tho water, and do not pare them alto¬ 
gether; moreover, let them lie, or it will render thorn red, 
and you will lose a great quantitv of the apple-juice. 

Silver Jelly. —This is such a pretty supper dish, that we 
think the receipt for it may be useful to many house¬ 
keepers, and we, therefore, have groat pleasure in giving 
It:—Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in one pint of water. 
Squeeze the juice of two lemons into a wineglass of gin; 
add it to tho isinglass, and sweeten to taste, putting in 
twelve or fourteen drops of almond flavoring. Boil all 
together, and cloiir with tho whites of four ej^gs. Add bits 
of silver leaf, and agitate tho mould till it is almost set. 
Gold jelly may he mode In the same way, by using a wine¬ 
glass of paio brandy instead of tho gin, and adding gold 
leaf in place of silver. 

Jailor Eggs .—Boil a pint of milk. Have ready the whites 
of five eggs, beaten os fine as possible, stir a little pow¬ 
dered lump-sugar iuto them; boil them in the milk in 
lumps about the size of an egg, first sweetening the milk 
and flavoring it with orango-flowor water, or vanilla. Whon 
the eggs have become Arm, strain them In a colander. 
Thicken the milk with a little ground rice; stir in tho 
yolks of the eggs, aud continue to stir until tho mixture is 
thick enough. Put tho boiled whites on a dish; pour over 
the custard mixture; put somo slices of sponge-cake, soaked 
in wine, round Hie dish, and garnish with a little marma¬ 
lade, or red currant-jelly. They are good either hot or cold. 

Galeau Parisien .—Lay slices of sponge-cake at the bot¬ 
tom of a glass dish; spread over them a layer of preserve, 
(red currants is very good for the purpose,) placo over that 
more slices of spongo-cake; then another layer of jam. 
Do this until you havo fillod tho dish. Pour over it suffl- 
deat sherry to soak the cake properly; then beat up tho 
Whites of- four eggs, with sufficient powdered loaf-sugar as 
to make it a very stiff froth, with which cover the top of 
the cako completely. Strew tiny colorod comfits over tho 
top. This mokes an elegant and economical supper dish. 

CREAMS AMD W^TER-ICES, 

Syrup for Water-Ices. —One pound of sugar, dissolved in 
half & pint of water. Put it into a saucepan, but do not 
put it on the fire until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. 
Stir it until it boils. Throw in a teacupful of Cold water; 
boil it up again, but do not stir it after the cold water is 
put into it. Let it stand to settle, and remove any scum 
before mixing it with the fruit. 

Raspberry, Strawberry , or Currant Waier-loe. —Choose 
sound, ripe fruit; put it into an earthen pan, and strew 
pounded white sugar over it. Beat it up with a wooden 
■poon^und rub it through a hair-sieve. To every pint of 
juice allow half a pint of syrup, raaJie according to the 
dwvo receipt. Put tho mixture into a freezing-pot. When 
frozen, serve in small glasses. 

Strawberry Cream. —Put six ounces of strawberry Jam to 
» pint of cream; pulp It through a sieve, add to it the juice 
of a lemon; whisk it fast at the edge of a dish; lay the froth 
on a sieve, add a little more juice or lemon; and when no 
■tore froth will rise, put the cream into a dish, or into 
SUsms, and place tho froth upon it well drained. 


Leman Cream without Cream. —Take two good size lemons, 
fresh and smooth. Pare them very thin over night, and 
pour a pint of boiling water over the peel. In the morn¬ 
ing, take out the peel; add the juice, one ounce of arrow- 
root, two well-beaten eggs, and half a pound of loaf-sngaf 
to the water in which the peel was soaked. • Put all in 4 
Saucepan, and stir till thick. 

Leman Cream. —One pint of cream, the grated rind and 
Juico of two lemons, quarter of a pound of lump-sugar, 
pounded and sifted. Mix all together, and whip it in a 
bowl. Put it into a muslin to drain for twenty-four hours. 
Serve in a gloss dish. It must be kept quite cool. ' 

PRESERVES AMD JELLIES. 

To Make Rhubarb Preserve. —Choose fine, dry rhubarb, 
wipo it well with a clean cloth, but do not wash or peel it; 
cut it ia small pieces as if for a tart. To throe pounds and a 
half of rhubarb take four pounds of loaf-sugar, five oranges, 
and five lemons. Peel the oranges and lemons very thin, 
and cut the rind up into long strips as if for marmalade; 
free the Juice from the white rind and pips, crush the loaf- 
sugar, and put ail the ingredients together into an oarthen- 
wafo jar, and let them remain for twenty-four hours. They 
must be stirred frequently and well during that time, so 
that they may amalgamate- thoroughly. Boil four hours 
and a half. Pour into dry jars, and cover them with either 
brrmdied papers or skins, and keep them until they are 
wanted in a cool, dry place. 

Red Currant-Jelly. —Take equal quantities of red and 
white currants, place them in a stono jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water on the fire, and lot them boil till all the 
juice is drawn from the fruit; strain them through a fine 
sieve, or through a piece of clear muslin, but do not preirt 
them; pour off the clear juice, and put it into a preserving- 
pan; let It boil, and to every pint of juice add one pound of 
loaf-sugar, pounded, and made hot before the fire, or in an 
oven, and stir it into the juice while boiling; five minutes 
will be quito long- enough to boll it, and it will then be a 
clear jelly, and will keep for years. 

Apple Marmalade. —This is a uscftil thing to make, as it 
may be put aside for future use, and wilt keep a long time. 
Pare, core, and cut your apples into small pieces, put them 
into water with a littlo lemon-juice to keep them white; 
tako them out after a short time and drain them. Weigh, 
and put them into a stewpan with an equal qnantity of 
sugar, a stick of cinnamon, and the juice of a lemon. Place 
the stewpan over a brisk flro, and cover it. When the 
apples are pulped, stir the mixture until it becomes of a 
proper consistency, and put the marmalade Into pets. 

Dried Strawberries for Dessert in Winter. —Put three 
pounds of strawberries into a large dish, and sprinkle six 
pounds of white Bugar over them. Let them stand until 
the next day, then scald them and put them back into the 
dish*. On the third day place another pound of sugar over 
them, and scald them again. In two days wore repeat the 
process. After this, place the strawberries on a bair-sieve 
to drain, and then on fresh plates every day until they are 
dried. They must be kept in tin canisters. 

l*inc-Applc Marmalade. —Pare the rind and cut into small 
pieces: tho same weight of sugar as fruit; put one-third of 
tho sugar to the fruit. Let it stand all night, so ns to ex¬ 
tract the juice. Bojl it on the following tluy for a short 
time: let it stand for two or three days; then repeat the 
boiling with another third of the sugar. Let it stand again 
another day or two, then boil it clear with the remainder 
of the sugar. The juico of a lemon, if added, gives to the 
marmalade an agreeable acid. 

Gooseberry fbol. —A pint of gooseberries, three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar; boil till quite in a pulp, then rub 
through a hair-sieve; add a pint of good cream, and whisk 
quickly till it thickens; serve in a glass dish. This shonld 
be made two hoars before required, and kept in a cool place. 
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Leman Preserve far Tart *.—Take one pound of sugar, 
broken as for tea. quarter of a pound of fresh butter, six 
eggs, leaving out the whites of two, and the juice and 
grated rinds of three fine lemons. Put theee ingredients 
into, a saucepan, and stir the whole gently over a slow fire, 
until it becomes as thick as honey. Then poor the mix¬ 
ture thus prepared into small jars, and tie brandy paperp 
over them, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 


j FASniONS FOB JULY. 

Fro. I.— Dress or White Jaconet. —The l>aeque is made 5 
with a ruffle of the same, trimmed with a ruching of buff < 
silk. The skirt is looped up over a silk skirt with buff rib- j 
bona made into bows with ends. Chip hat, trimmed with < 
buff feathers. \ 

Fio. ii.—A?c Organdie Robe Dress.— A blue silk waists j 
baud and rosette. Black lace shawl. Crepe hat, embroidered 
With black, trimmed with corn-flowers, poppies, and a bird. 

Fio. hi. — Dress and Basque made or Foulard, Dotted 
witii Black. —A plain green silk, band is carried once 
around the skirt, with two rows on the basque and sleeves. 
Green crepe bonnet, axd green tulle veil; green strings. 

Fi 0 . it.—Dress or Whit* Silk.— The skirt is made lpng 
and full, with a violet silk ruching running through each 
other. The waist is made of lace, tucked; and the sleeves 
are made quite plain. On this figure is one of the much 
admired Spanish waists with ends. It is cut square both 
front and back, while a strap across tho shoulder confines 
It together, it fastens under tlje arm. and is ornamented 
with a ruching and loops of violet ribbons. The *hair is 
dressed'# la Grecque. 

General Remarks. —Striped dressos are confined more 
principally to textures, like foulards, than any others, be¬ 
cause tho skirts are not necossarily gored—although some 
improperly have even those gored. Skirts are genorally 
made long; but those intended for the street not so long 
as formerly, as nearly every one now wear their dressos 
looped up. White muslin drosses will bo much worn this 
season, both plairt and trimmed with colors. Silk petti¬ 
coats, too, are very fashionable with white muslin dresses 
looped over them with rosettes, etc. This-seems a diverg¬ 
ence from the old rule of wearing the best outermost; but 
it is tho fashion to reverse the order. 

For a simple every-day toilet there Is nothing prettier 
than a black silk skirt, scalloped out round tho edge and 
looped up over either a Mexican blue or a mauve cashmere 
petticoat. Tho petticoat does not require any trimming— 
not even a Anted flounce. Those who aro compelled to be 
economical make tho lower half only of the petticoat of 
cashmere, and tho upper half of twillod calico; the c/tevuse 
ruisc is made of cashmere to match the petticoat. 

Silks, embroidered, are very fashionable; they are con¬ 
sidered the most appropriate for dressy occasions. The 
embroidery is worked in sprays on every width, and above 
the hem in waved lines; but for every-day use, black silks, 
plaids, and chnne, aro useful as well as ornamental. 

Waists, for morning wear, aro generally worn quite 
plain; but the reverse of this may be said for dreesy occa¬ 
sions. 

Jackets, made entirely of lace, are one of tho novelties 
of the year. They are in black-and-white guipure, and 
worn half tight over jackets of the same shape in colored 
silk. These lace jackets have no sleovee. A very pretty 
muslin Oarihaldi, made with hrnecs, waistband, and trim¬ 
med on the sleeves, from tho shoulders to the wrist, of blue 
silk, is very pretty; scarlet is also much worn. 

Sleeves of dresses have become so tight that it is impos¬ 
sible to wear under-sleeves; they are, therefore, replaced by 
a deep cuff of guipure, linen, or muslin aud lace. This is 
quite an event for lingerie. Collars, which have boen liked 


so small, are now immense. In linen they are very pointed 
in front; in guipure they look like square pelerines. 

Evening Dresses are both, cut and trimmed in a variety 
of ways. The Empire dress is worn, although not a favorite. 
We have seen a very pretty dress made of mauve satin, and 
trimmed with white Cluny lace, crystal heads, and silver 
embroidery. The under-skirt was made of tulle, to match 
the satin, and was likewise studded with silver stars. An 
imperial waistband m&do of satin, embroidered with silver, 
completes it 

Shawls aro very popular at this season of the year. Tbs 
embroidered muslin shawls, that were so popular room 
years since, have come up again, prettier than over. Black- 
and-white grenadine shawls, embroidered in scarlet, de¬ 
serve notice as novel. Plain shawls, also, in-these thin 
materials and fringed, and also plain scarf shawls in llama, 
in all colors, delicate light blues and rich rose shades, are 
worn. A very pretty block grenadine shawl, richly em¬ 
broidered, both in tho upper and lower half, in black tails 
and jet beads, and the edge of lace is pretty. 

8ilk Paletots aro to bo seen trimmed with white Clony 
lace; they are conspicuous, but somewhat lighter-looking 
than those that aro loaded with jet. 

Boxnets ore worn mostly in a very smh.ll, flat shape, and 
are made >u tulle and crepe bouillonne. Thej* admit of very 
little trimming; the strings cross over tho bonnet and tie 
under the chin. There are often double strings of tulle; 
and lastly, a benoiton in front finishes the bonnet, and 
forms tho principal ornament. 

Hats are much worn, and in many shapes. 

Jewelrt is worn more than ever in the day-time; but it 
is very fanciful and of little value. People now uso jewelry 
in the same way as they used a flower or a ribbon a few 
years ago; that is to say, they change it daily. It is most 
often made of silver, steel, jet, and crystal. Jet ornaments 
are not only used for mourning, but are genorally adoptod 
for light-colored dresses, especially by blonde*. Kar-rings 
are made so preposterously long that they nearly reach 
the shoulders. The favorite shapes are* the following:— 
Lo*enges of open-work in silver, getting gradually larger 
toward the bottom: three rings of bends interlaced; a large 
ball, from which hang three small chains attached to throe 
smaller balls; (this latter pattern is exceedingly pretty 
made of coral, black, jet, or crystal),) three or four crescents 
placed one on top of the other; and lastly, ear-rings in the 
shape of a stiletto, enriched by turquoises or glittering 
beads at the top. The use of immense crosses and medal¬ 
lions has not diminished. The dog-collars, which they 
fasten, are made of wide, plain velvet, the ends of which 
fall nearly to the bottom of the drees. The collar is tied 
behind with three loops sewn together to look more grace¬ 
ful, or with velvet ribbon «dged with gold. The trimming 
of these collars consists of stars or beads, or silver or gold 
daisies embroidered upon silk; some very elegant on«» 
\ being made iu white or cerise moire with a gold braid. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. • 

Fio. I. — Suit for a Bot. —White pants and coat of linen. 
Fio, ii.—Ijrxss for a Youno Laj>t, made of pique, and 
cut square in the neck. Hair frizzed in front, and tied at 
the hack with velvet ribbon. 

Fio. hi.—Dress for a Little Girl, made of cashmere, 
braided with worsted braid, and trimmed with ivory but¬ 
tons. 

Fio. nr.— Dress for a Young Ladt, made of summer 
poplin. The skirt is trimmed with bands and loops of 
ribbon, and buttons sewed on at intervals. Sack made of 
flannel, dotted with colors. Capuchin hood. Derby hat 
Fio. v.—Dress for a Little Bot. —Skirt of caahmsrs, 
jacket of pique, braided with color. Chemisette to match* 
Sash trimmed with fringe. 
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JUST AS OF OLD. 



Just as of old, the many stars appear. 

And greet ns again, as in some forgotten year; 

* The flow’rs bloom anew, and rivers ever flow 

Just as they did in days ofjold—long, long ago. 

But why should we sigh, when hoping for the beet f 
As years roll by, the heart will find its rest, 

But hope soon dies, and sorrow holds her sway 
For many that we learn to prize soon pass away. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. L. PHILADELPHIA, 

PAY AS 

BY MRS. X. M 

I. 

“It looks dark, indeed, mother,’* said Mili- 
cent, as she drew the fine thread wearily 
through the delicate cambric she was stitching. 
“But we will hope for the best. I think Mrs. 
Ames will pay me something to-night, which 
will help us struggle on for another month. If 
we can only keep together, dear mother, we 
will be content. I know it would break your 
heart, and mine, too, if we were forced to sepa¬ 
rate;” and a great tear-drop gathered in her 
eye as she turned tenderly toward the feeble 
mother, who sat by the broken hearth, "wrap¬ 
ped in a scanty shawl, which was the best their 
poverty could afford. Milly wiped the tear¬ 
drop hastily away. It must not mar the dainty 
infant’s robe she was hem-stitching. Tears 
are a luxury denied the poor who must toil on 
with breaking hearts for a daily crust. 

The robe was folded away at last, and with 
an anxious heart she wended her way toward 
the broad, brown-stone door-steps, which in the 
last four weeks had become so familiar to her. 
The sum honestly due her would brighten their 
cheerless home like a fairy’s lamp. Surely the 
rich woman, with such resources at her com¬ 
mand, would not refuse her the small pittance. 
“She could not,” MHly said, “if she knew how 
greatly they nteeded it.” Yet it seemed hard to 
work so wearily for the money, and then beg 
for it, too. Still she must intrude the matter 
upon her attention, unwelcome as it might be. 
The servant was sent to receive the work, and 
poor Hilly’s heart sunk at the cheerless pros¬ 
pect. That dreary home, and her poor sufjpr- 
ing mother rose before her, and made her spirit 
strong for the effort 

“Will you please ask Mrs. Ames if she can 
pay what is due me this evening, Janet? In¬ 
deed, indeed, fce need it sadly.” 

Janet had a kind heart, and the distress 
which rung out in that earnest tone, and which 
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shadowed that sweet young faoe, touohed her 
heart quickly. She went at once on the errand. 

Mrs. Ames Bat in state in her best parlor en¬ 
tertaining a gentleman. Janet whispered her 
errand; and the stately madam put her head to 
one side, and remarked with great dignity, 

“Tell that girl I can’t be bothered with pay¬ 
ing small bills. I will pay her every three 
months after this.” 

How easily the wordB were spoken, and with 
what unconcern she took up the broken thread 
of the discourse. But, oh! these words were 
like a death-knell on the ear of the poor girl to 
whom they were sent. 

Driven almost to despair, she walked hastily 
on through the gaslit streets, dreading, yet 
longing, to reach her poor home, and pour 
out all her sorrow and disappointment in that 
faithful bosom, which had ever been her rest¬ 
ing-place in such times of wretchedness. 

God help thee, poor girl! Temptations, crowd 
around thee on every side. Thy going out and 
tby coming in is watched by the eye of friends, 
though they wear the garb of those whom the 
world delighteth to honor. A mother’s prayers 
are a strong wall of defence about her; and she 
comes back with the burden of grief alone, and 
not of sin, upon her soul. 

Who can tell the bitter heartaches, and the 
days of misery which followed ? The landlord 
would trust them no longer for the rent; so 
they were turned adrift, and the few articles 
they possessed sold to pay for the arrears: 
There was no help for it. The poor, gentle 
mother must go to the alms-house to eat the 
bread of charity; and her almost broken-hearted 
daughter must seek for a place at service, and 
all for the dishonesty of this purse-proud woman. 
Had she never read in that profusely gilded Bible 
placed so ostentatiously on her parlor table, 

“Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that 
is poor and needy. At his day thou shalt givo 
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him his hire; neither shall the sun go down 
upon it, for he is poor, and setteth his heart 
upon it; lest he cry against thee unto the Lord, 
and it be sin unto thee?” 

There were three things which Philip Henry 
said he never wished to have against him. “ The 
Word of God, his own conscience, and the 
prayers of the poor.” Oh! it will be a fearful 
day for us if, at the last, we find that such 
prayers have gone up to God against us. u In¬ 
asmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it not unto me.” 

II. 

It was a busy day in Mrs. Barnes’ small 
kitchen, for Bridget had come with the morn¬ 
ing Bun to do up the two weeks’ washing. ,Mrs. 
Barnes was a young housekeeper of but limited 
means; so she kept no servant, but employed 
Bridget on certain days to do the heaviest 
drudging. 

The work was over by the middle of the 
afternoon, and Mrs. Barnes mentioned, with 
some regret, that she had forgotten to ask her 
husband for the money when he was at home. 
Bridget might just step around in the morning, 
and she would hand it to her. 

There was no light nor fire in poor Bridget’s 
home that night; and her little ones went sup¬ 
perless and sobbing to their beds, all for that 
little act of thorghtlessness in the really kind- 
hearted young housekeeper. If she could have 
looked into that cheerless home, and have list¬ 


ened to the poor children begging for a morsel 
of bread for their supper, I am sure she would 
never have been guilty of th^ great sin again. 

MaTy Reynolds was another poor washer¬ 
woman, with six small children' to support. 
Two ladies, who owed her for three weeks’ 
washing, went into the country without paying 
her; and, as a consequence, she was forced to 
beg, or see her children starve before her eyes. 
Those ladies would have held up their hands 
in horror at the charge of dishonesty. They 
liad no intention of defrauding her; but they 
thought so little a matter might just as well lie 
over until their return. 

So another* poor woman was turned out of 
her home, with two little ones, for no reason 
but that a fashionable lady failed to pay her 
eight dollars due for sewing, which she 
“promised to send as soon as she could make 
change.” That delay was a fatal one to her— 
poor mother! 

These are all veritable sun-pictures. Those 
who sat for the portraits are living, breathing 
women, with breaking, burdened hearts. 

Oh! are there any such pictures, of which 
you are the photographer? The day will come 
when they will rise up in fearful array against 

i you* 1 

\ . “ Behold the hire of the laborers, whose hands 
; reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
| back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them 
| which have reaped are entered into the ears ef 
' the Lord of Sabaoth.” 






Ob ! the many million Mile 
That whiten the throbbing sea; 

That sleep in its calms, and gleam in its gales, 

Are crowded close in their narrow pales, 

With the hurrying Homeward Bound. 

How they count, as the night-shades fell. 

The twilights, ere they shall be 

Tasting those pleasures that never pall; 

And sweet are the voices that seem to call, 

Ail night, to the Homeward Bound. 

Homeward, through storm and sun, 

Speeding their pathless way; 

Pausing not wheh the day is done; 

Seeking no rest till the goal is won 
That welcomes the Homeward Bound. 

Drawn each to his own heart’s place, 

By the spell of its potent sway. 

TO the whispered wort! ami fond nnbr.tce, 

*0 the happy smile of each loving face, 
Hasten the Homeward Bound. 


Far out on life's throbbing sea; 

That float on the waves of Its darksome deep, 

Where the winds swell high, and the cold rains weep-- 
Can they all be Homeward Bound? 

Oan we feel, as the twilight veil 
Falls soft, that we soon shall be 

Where the noontide splendors never feil; 

Whore the lowered pennon and folded sail 
Speak rest to the Homeward Bound ? 

Ah, we see the lightning's gleam, 

Add bear the thunder's roar; 

But there comes to ns no pleasant dream 

Of oar distant home, no cheering beam 
Flashed down from the other shore; 

For sin-clouds, chill and drear, * 

Have dropped the haven before; 

We but list the dash of the breakers near; 

We see but the gray-robed twilight here, 

Of Heaven’s great dawn—no more. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 

BY ADA M. HENNICOTT. 

But the many sails that sweep 
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MR. CLIV ERFORD’S STRATEGY. 

« BT ELLA HODMAN. 


Thebe is a Bort of fascination in arouse with 
a wing, or a side building, or anything that 
premises unexpected little nooks and passage¬ 
ways, and an inside generally, whose geography 
is not written on the face of it. 

Matthew Cliverford, Esq.—the esquire was 
pot on, not because he was justice of the peace, 
or even a member of the law, but solely because 
lie didn't do anything in the way of business, 
but “just rolled his money over and over,” ac¬ 
cording to the version of unlettered neighbors, 
with an admiration for wealth—owned a house 
most agreeably situated, that was peculiarly 
attractive in this respect. 

A pretty veranda ran alongthe side building, 
and ene deep window opened upon it A beau¬ 
tifully-graveled walk, as neat as oonstant roll¬ 
ing could make it, led from the gate to the 
carriage-house, where every one knew there 
was as oemfortable a “turn-out,” and as fine a 
pair of horses, as could be found in the place. 
Beautiful shrubs and evergreens decorated the 
grounds; and the house had partly a view of 
the town, from which it was a little removed, 
and partly a view of the river, that gleamed and 
sparkled in the September sunshine like a bar 
of silver studded with gems. 

Yes, it was a very comfortable-looking place— 
and, more than that, it was picturesque and at¬ 
tractive, with an air of opulence about it that 
*eemed to say there was no lack of funds to 
keep it up. Every one said that Matthew Cli- 
verford ought to be a happy man; the humble 
neighbors above quoted, declaring that he had 
only to put his food into his mouth, when it was 
brought to him, which seemed to imply that 
this was alThe knew about the matter; and his 
knowledge, in truth, extended but little farther. 

Nevertheless, the owner of the nice house just 
described was an unsatisfied, and rather an un¬ 
happy man. 

Some great person, but not of an amiable 
turn of mind, one would imagine, used invari¬ 
ably to ask, when told of any trouble or diffi¬ 
culty, no matter of what description, “Who is 
ake?” ungallantly implying that a woman must 
necessarily be at the bottom of everything that 
goes wrong. In this case, however, the ques¬ 
tion would have been correct ; and the par¬ 
ticular “she,” who interfered with Matthew 


: Cliverford’s happiness, stood looking out, on 
: that September afternoon, from thev broad win¬ 
dow that opened on the veranda. 

She was not a young woman—scarcely attrac¬ 
tive, in appearance, save to a close observer; a 
medium-sized, fair-haired woman, with a look 
of quiet strength in the curves of her well¬ 
shaped mouth, and an expression of impene¬ 
trable reserve in the whole face,, whose marble 
paleness was rarely relieved.by a tinge of color. 

| It wafc, at first sight, a cold, almost an uninte¬ 
resting face; but when she smiled one of those 
rare, not easily-provoked smiles of hers, daz¬ 
zling teeth flashed out like a gleam of light; 
and the eyes, usually cast down, or fixed, appa¬ 
rently, upon vacancy, fairly astonished one with 
their expression. 

When she moved, grace was in every move¬ 
ment; and yet many would have called Mrs. 
Derling, as she stood there in her gray dress of 
; thin, summer fabric, unrelieved by even a bow 
of bright ribbon, and that expression of indif¬ 
ference on her face, a very commonplace-look¬ 
ing woman. 

I For this woman was not Matthew Cliverford’s 

> wife, she was only his housekeeper. 

Suddenly, a flush passed over the pale fea- 
l lures; a look of interest came into the face; and, 

> astonished beyond measure at what she saw, 

> Mrs. Derling uttered the time-worn ejaculation, 

\ “Well, I declare!” and drew behind the shade 
\ of the curtains. 

j Presently her lip curled, and, smiling scorn- 
| fully at her own thoughts, she walked resolutely 
| to the other end of the long room, where three 
children sat at a window that looked out upon 
; the garden. Her face softened wonderfully as 
\ she approached them; and the two pretty, dark- . 
eyed girls of fifteen and thirteen, looked up 
lovingly with animated questions about their 
embroidery; while the boy, engaged upon a 
drawing that was wonderfully well done, slyly 
seized herffiand and held her prisoner. 

All this spoke well for Mrs. Derling, for the 
children were not related to her by any tie of 
blood; and one would scarcely have expected it 
in a woman with such a face. 

| What the watcher at the window saw was 
this: two figures passing along the street—a 

> man and a woman. The man was by no means 
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remarkable-looking, nor was he, in any way, a 
remarkable man; and it was only those who 
enjoyed Matthew Cliverford’s intimate friend¬ 
ship or affection, who saw anything in parti¬ 
cular to admire in him. He had fine, dark eyes, 
and a gentlemanly bearing; but the thin hair 
was streaked with gray, and he did not look as 
though his companionship would be particularly 
desirable to the gay girl beside him. 

Her rery pink cheeks, and very bright eyes, 
and rery blue ribbons, and very frequent laugh¬ 
ter, were all of the superlative order; and she 
was talking now at the rate of two volumes an 
hour—for Fanny Merrick wanted to marry Mr. 
Cliverford's house and horses, and was in the 
full tide of anticipated success. 

To be sure, she thought the man, himself, dull 
and poky—a perfect old fogy. But what of that ? 
Perhaps he wouldn't live long, and then her 
condition would be enviable indeed. They were 
dreadfully crowded at home, eight of them in 
one little mite of a house that stood in the very 
midst of the dusty town; and Mr. Cliverford's 
grounds looked most invitingly cool and re¬ 
freshing. 

So Miss Fanny rattled on, and Mr. Cliverford 
listened, or rather, thought absently of a quiet 
woman at home, who was, without exception, 
the most imperturbable woman he had ever 
encountered. Had she really a human heart 
in a human body? Or was she a mermaid, or 
an Undine, or some queer, uncanny thing, that 
had come to bewitch and bewilder him? 

For, strange to say, the usual order of things 
was entirely reversed with Matthew Cliverford 
and his housekeeper; and instead of trying to 
attract him in the slightest degree, Mrs. Derl- 
ing had usually favored him with her coldest 
looks and most laconic answers, which seemed 
to have had the effect of rousing the very love 
she treated so slightingly. 

There were no meddling relatives to watch 
over the interests of “the dear children," and 
warn Mr. Cliverford, with disinterested affec¬ 
tion, against that designing woman." The re¬ 
lations were few in number, and all firmly 
convinced that a marriage with Mrs. Derling 
was the very thing needed to cap the climax 
of Matthew’s prosperity, and that of his chil¬ 
dren. In fact, the world demanded it of him; 
“Barkis" was more* than “willin’;" but that 
perverse woman, probably just because every¬ 
thing was so smooth before her, coolly refused 
to accommodate a disappointed public. She 
did not engage, she said, to be Mr. Cliverford's 
Wife, but his housekeeper: and that post she 
was willing to fill as long as he desired it. 


Even Matthew's only sister, a plump, little 
lady, with bright, black eyes, and the most 
engaging good-nature, had gone down on her 
knees, both figuratively and literally to Mrs. 
Derling, and begged anA prayed her to marry 
her brother. 8he had Matthew and those 
three children on her mind, she said, to such 
a degree that she scarcely slept at all; and 6he 
fully expected that some designing girl, whom 
they would all be ashamed of, would yet lead 
her brother to make a fool of himself—“so do, 
there's a darling, good ereature! take pity on 
him and marry him." 

To all this, Mrs. Derling replied, “Non¬ 
sense!" with a half smile at the ludicrousness 
of the appeal; and assured the lady that Mr. 
Cliverford was folly able to take care of him¬ 
self, adding, with a slight shade of haughtiness 
in voice and manner, that she did not feel in 
any way responsible for him, and that such a 
care could not come legitimately under the head 
of housekeeper's duties. 

“.If I really loved your brother," she con¬ 
tinued one day, with quite a flush on her pale 
cheek, “I would sooner cut off my right hand 
than marry him, and be pointed at as the de¬ 
signing housekeeper who had captivated the 
rich widower." 

That was the trouble with Clara Derling. 
Pride, and all the more of it because she 
was poor, was her ruling passion, and almost 
blinded her to everything else; 

In vain little Mrs. Tesselton assured her, very 
much after the fashion of'soothing a fractious 
child, that no one should point at her, and they 
wouldn't say she was a designing housekeeper: 
for wouldn’t every one see how delighted his 
own family were with the match ? And wasn’t 
that enough, for goodness gracious' sake? And 
didn't the children already lore her like a 
mother? And wasn’t she ready to receive her 
as a sister? And didn’t Mr. Tesselton feel ex¬ 
actly like a brother-in-law? And hadn’t they 
all talked it over fifty times, and declared that 
nothing could possibly be nicer? And now she 
was really going to be a dear, good soul, wasn’t 
she, and-’’ 

“Excuse me a moment," said Mrs. Derling, 
calmly; and, leaving the room, she despatched 
a servant to Mrs. Tesselton with a tray of re¬ 
freshments, and a message to the effect that 
she was suffering from nervous headache, and 
had retired to her room. 

“I declare,” half whimpered the little woman, 
as she consoled herself with t^e delicacies that 
Mrs. Derling got up as no one else could, “it 
looks just as though she were tryiug to stop my 
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mouth! Why can’t she just marry Matthew, 
and be done with it?” 

Be done with what ? Mrs. Derling might hare 
inquired, for she certainly had net been doing 
iQjrthing. 

Mrs. Tesselton went home, and assured her 
husband that her brother's housekeeper was 
the most provoking woman she ever saw, who 
would not listen to reason at all—“reason,” in 
this care, meant Mrs. Tesselton—and yet, some¬ 
how, she fascinated her so that she couldn’t, 
for the life of her, feel angry with her for ten 
minutes at a time. 

And this waft just the effect that Mrs. Derling 
produced on every one. 

“Any chance for white kids?” inquired Mr. 
Tesselton, facetiously. 

“Not a particle,” replied his wife, in a very 
despondent mood. “ I don’t see what Matthew 
ii to do!” 

“Just what he did before, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Tesselton, coolly; “ or, rather, he may find that 
there is another woman or two in the world.” 

“How often'have I told you, Charles!” ex¬ 
claimed his wife, with the nearest approach to a 
frown that her good-natured face could assume, 
“that Mrs. Derling is the very woman for Mat¬ 
thew? The only one, perhaps, in five thousand, 
that would just suit him, and suit all of us?” 

“But if she won’t have Matthew, and the rest 
of you, where is the use of talking?” persisted 
the gentleman. “Why not let things stay as 
they are? They are well enough, for all / see.” 

“Because things can’t stay as they are,” was 
the reply. “Matthew will be snapped up by 
tome needy girl before we know anything about 
it. There U that artful Fanny Merriok rolling 
her great eyes at him now—a pretty sister-in- 
law the would be!” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Tesselton, 
stupidly; “it does not Beem to me that your 
brother is in such imminent danger. If I were 
a young girl, I do not think /• should be at all 
inclined to carry Matthew Cliverford off, and 
i»arry him by force.” 

Mrs. Tesselton took refuge in dignified silence; 
at which Mr. Tesselton did not seem to be at all 
displeased, but enjoyed bis evening paper with 
as calm a conscience as though he had been the 
taast satisfactory husband in tbe world. 

Mrs. Derling sat with the children, and re¬ 
ceived their caresses in rather an absent man¬ 
ner, pondering over what she had seen. But 
arhy should the care if Mr. Cliverford ohose to 
do what the world would oall “making a fool of 
himself?” Had she not told Mrs. Tesselton that 


Then she gased around the pretty room, and 
sailed, as she thought of the change she had 
effected in that very room; and the power that 
was hers to wield as she willed in that house¬ 
hold. 

It was certainly a very pretty room, having 
; every advantage of site and situation to begin 
; with; and well she remembered how, five years 
ago, when she was yet new to her position, Mr. 
Cliverford had said to her suddenly one evening, 

“Mrs. Derling, you look as though you could 
; give a room an inhabited look—a look as though 
i; the occupants were people of culture and re- 
;■ finement, and capable of appreciating the poetry 
of life; will you take this room in hand? I do 
: not know what it wants exactly—but it strikes 
> me that it is not so cheerful as it might be.” 

Mrs. Derling knew that it wanted everything; 

: for the late Mrs. Cliverford had understood none 
of the delicate little details of furnishing. She 
; could appreciate tables, and chairs, and sofas, 
;! for they had practical uses; but the pretty little 
;! knick-naoks that a womanly woman delights 
| in—the pioture, or engraving, in the right spot; 
the oarelessly-graceful folds of warm-hued dra- 
: peries; the poetry of a moss-carpet, with here 
: and there a flower, as if accidentally dropped 
I; through it: these things were quite out of her 
j: range of thought 

“It will cost money,” said Mrs. Derling, com- 
j poeealy, after a moment’s reflection. “Do you 
; object to spending it?” 

A faint flush rose to Mr. Cliverford’s brow. 

; “I never imagined,” said he, quietly, “that 
; things of this sort grew on trees. I give you 
; carte blanche for the expense, if you will aooept 
l it; and only ask, in return, that you will carry 
: out your own ideas of a Aoma-roqm—I am sure 
!; that I shall like it.” 

This was saying much on so short on ac- 

I quaintanoe; and perhaps Mrs. Derling appre¬ 
ciated it. At any rate, she entered upon her 
task with a sort of girlish glee—for she had 
never before been called upon to furnish a room 
according to “her own ideas,” with “ carte 
blanche as to the expense.” 

\ The drab-colored moreen curtains, with their 
\ stiff folds, were speedily torn down; the odious 
> black hair-cloth sofa and chairs removed out of 
{ sight; the carpet, with its gigantic bouquets 
{and scrolls, rolled away; and the doleful en- 
l gravings, “Washington’s Tomb,” “Inside of a 
< Lunatic Asylum,” and “Queen Elizabeth Sign- 
\ ing the Death-Warrant of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” ignominion8ly consigned to the garret. 
i Mr. Cliverford was driven to his study for a 


the did not feel in any way responsible for him? \ week, with strict orders not to look, under 
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threat of being dealt with aa severely as was 
Peeping Tom of Coventry; which order he 
* obeyed to the letter, as both doors were kept 
carefully locked. 

When the last touch had been given, he was 
conducted to the enchanted apartment by a 
group of delighted children, who were very 
much disappointed at his quiet way of taking 
iL 

“ Fader!” said the boy of three, stamping his 
"foot impatiently, “ why don’t you * OhV ” 

But Mr. Cliverford was spell-bound by the 
transformation, and the genial air of warmth 
and light that diffused itself through the hitherto 
cheerless room. 

It was the last of October; and soft, crimson 
eurtains fell gracefully away on either side of 
the window, while, folds of heavy lace hung 
underneath; a carpet of sea-weed and mosses, 
with small clusters of crimson berries gleaming 
through it; lounges and half sofas, of various 
patterns, covered with soft, crimson stuff like 
the curtains; chairs of all shapes and sizes, 
seemingly no two alike; a writing-table; a read¬ 
ing-table; a little sewing-stand; foot-cushions; 
exquisite brackets, fashioned by Mrs. Derling’s 
own hands from acorns, and shells, and segar- 
boxes; two or three warm-hued pictures, and 
some of the best engravings; over all this, the 
inspiring glow of a soft coal-fire; and it ig no 
wonder that Matthew Cliverford stood in silent 
astonishment. 

“Has it a home-look, Mr. Cliverford?” asked 
the housekeeper, demurely. 

“It is a fairy scene!” he exclaimed, enthu¬ 
siastically. 

Mrs. Derling laughed. “You will find it 
rather more substantial, I hope,” said she; but 
she looked pleased, and sat down by the sew¬ 
ing-stand with a modest sense of possessing a 
gift that does not fall to the lot of every one. 

“I am to glad you came here, Mrs.-Derling,” 
said Alice, the elder girl. “Isn’t it a great deal 
nicer, papa, since Mrs. Derling came to stay 
with us?” 

“ ‘Nicer,* in the moBt literal sense,” laughed 
her father; “for she found us all at sixes and 
sevens, and put us to rights as if by magic.” 

And he glanced admiringly at the calm face 
of his new housekeeper. 

But Mrs. Derling had made a vow, before 
entering on her mission, that she would not be 
made love to and married by any wifeless man 
to whose helplessness she might be called upon 
to minister—one who would marry her because 
she was a good housekeeper. 

This was haw it happened that she had been 


five years in Matthew Cliverford’s house with¬ 
out becoming legal mistress of it. 

On the evening that Mrs. Derling thought she 
saw a great deal, she said quietly to the master 
of the house, when the two were alone in “the 
home-room.” 

“I hope you enjoyed your walk? I saw you 
poss the house with Miss Merrick, I think.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cliverford, “I did enjoy 
my walk,” (as great a fib as ever any woman 
told under likecircumstances,) “and I wa* with 
Miss Merrick. Do you not think she is a very 
nice girl?” 

“I must know first what you mean by 
‘nice,’” was the cool reply. “I suppose she 
is clean.” 

“I mean it in the English sense,” said he, 
“which implies, I believe, something very 
agreeable.” 

“You think Miss Fanny Merrick, ‘very 
agreeable,’ then?” asked Mrs. Derling, with 
rather a comical smile on her face'. 

The gentleman was fairly cornered, but he 
did the best he could. 

“For an afternoon walk, yes.” Her loud 
talking and laughing in the street had driven 
him almost wild. “I have scarcely tried her 
in any other capacity. She is certainly very 
pretty, and there is a great charm in the fresh¬ 
ness of youth.” 

“There is,” replied his companion, somewhat 
sadly, “especially to those who have lost it 
themselves.” Then, suddenly recollecting her¬ 
self, she exclaimed, “I beg-” and then 

stopped abruptly, more embarrassed than Mr. 
Cliverford had ever seen her. 

The pretty blush became her vastly; and 
looking at the face before him, with a soul in 
it, the mere “freshness of youth” dwindled 
away into utter insignificance. 

“ I know just what you were going to say,” 
said he, pleasantly. “You were going to beg 
my pardon for having inadvertently reminded 
me of my Misfortune in being minis ‘the fresh¬ 
ness of youth;’ but you did not accomplish it 
for fear it would make matters worse. I Im 
forty,” he continued, “but I am not ashamed 
of my age; our greatest blessing, sometimes, 
come to us when we have passed our meridian.” 

Mrs. Derling worked nervously, for a few 
moments, on the bit of crochet-work in her 
hands, and then retreated up stairs; while Mr. 
Cliverford fell into a reverie, in which his 
housekeeper was the most prominent figure. 

He thought her over from the very begin¬ 
ning; how, after his wife’s death, a Miss Big¬ 
gies, cousin to the deceased lady, had presided 
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©Ter his household with the demeanor of a mute 
at a funeral; and a rusty, black dress, that had 
such an effect upon his nerves, that he felt like 
tearing it off and trampling it under foot. She 
spoke in whispers, and reminded the children, 
in his hearing, of “poor papa,'* until the little 
things got to gliding about, too, and speaking j 
in whispers; and he could stand it no longer. 

So he told Miss Siggles that the care of the :j 
family was too much of a tax upon her; and ; 
put an advertisement in the .paper for a house- j 
keeper. And Miss Siggles wept, and said, ; 
meekly, “Well, cousin Matthew, you know : 
beet;" and cousin Matthew placed a hundred I; 
dollar bill in her hand, and would willingly <; 
have given a thousand to get rid of her. 

Mrs. Derling answered his advertisement by 
letter; and he had an interview with her at the j 
newspaper-office, and felt at once that she was ;j 
a prize not to be met with every day. 

Clara Derling had not had a very happy time i» 
of it in the world up to that period; but she felt ;» 
that there was a great happiness waiting for j 
her somewhere, if she could only be led to find 
it. It is this thought which often keeps people ; 
up through so many adverse, exasperating years ; 
of struggle and disappointment. 

Probably, if Clara Derling had been able to 
choose her road, she would not have sought her 
happiness in so humble a path as that of house- ; 
keeper; at present, however, she was not in : 
quest of a chimera, but of that homely need ; ; 
called daily bread. An unfortunate marriage :> 
had left her fortunes rather worse than it found ;■ 
them; and this experience had been such an ; 
exceedingly great disappointment, that she ; 
scarcely looked for anything pleasant more. 

Mr. Cliverford was a gentlemanly-looking <; 
man, apparently easy to get along with—and j: 
for this much she was grateful; but she saw ;! 
nothing more in him. Mrs. Derling, however, ;! 
had a marvelous way of fascinating without the j 
slightest attempt; and in spite of her unbecom- 
ingly plain dress, and practical manner, Mat¬ 
thew Cliverford soon discovered in her a hidden ; 
power of lighting up, that made her, for the mo- ; 
ment, perfectly beautiful. She discussed mat- j: 
ten in a very business-like and clear-headed j: 
manner; and evidently had “no nonsense about : 
her." j; 

She took everything quietly from the begin-;» 
ning; and made herself, and every one around 
her, comfortable, without the slightest trouble; 
or confusion. Those quiet, shy-looking chil- ;j 
dren, with their black dresses and subdued de- ;> 
meanor, touched a spring in her heart that she < 
had not known existed there; and after a few ? 


loving words, and caressing touches of her soft 
hand, they fell to calling her “Minnie," as a 
pet substitute for “mother;" and it thrilled her 
with a pleasant sensation to hear it. She took 
them at once under her charge, and taught the 
girls all manner of little, womanly employ¬ 
ments, and cultivated the boy’s taste for draw¬ 
ing; encouraging their happy laughter, and 
ceaseless prattle, until the children were per¬ 
fectly transformed, and looked upon her as 
more of a mother than their own mother had 
ever been to them. 

Matthew Cliverford saw all this, and much 
more. He had a good opportunity of studying 
the woman who sat, with such quiet grace, at 
the head of his table, and was a mother to his 
children in everything but the name. She had 
not been six months in the family before she 
received an urgent invitation to become Mrs. 
Cliverford. 

Mrs. Derling was somewhat surprised, a little 
annoyed, but not at all excited; it was not, 
however, what she wanted, and she calmly de¬ 
clined the proffered honor. Matthew Cliver¬ 
ford was not at all the hero who had been 
flashing through her day-dreams these many 
years. When his touch came, it would awaken 
her: if it came not, she would sleep on; for she 
had one of those royal hearts that will wait, 
perhaps, a lifetime for a royal banquet, rather 
than sit down betimes to a meaner feast. 

She refused to become Matthew Clivecford’s 
wife; and he blessed his good fortune that sh© 
was even his housekeeper—for her very pre¬ 
sence had brought sunshine to the place. So 
he waited and watched her; and at the slightest 
relaxing of her impenetrable reserve, ho gave 
her the opportunity of reconsidering her very 
explicit negative. 

But Mrs. Derling would not see these oppor¬ 
tunities; natural self-respect kept Mr. Cliver¬ 
ford from literally placing himself at her feet 
once a year on an average; but he did it in 
looks and signs, which were calmly interpreted 
in such a very practical and provoking way, that 
he felt drawn and repelled at the same time. 

Such an instance as this, for example. 

It was October again; and Mrs. Derling sat 
by the broad window, one rainy afternoon, net¬ 
ting a purse, while the rain beat against the 
panes, and the large lumps of bituminous coal 
blazed in the low grate, making a soft, summer 
atmosphere in the room. The poor, faded leave* 
without were blown hither and thither along 
the paths, looking alixost like animate creatun'* 
that wanted to get in, and be warmed and taken 
care of. 
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Mr. Cliverford came in chilly from an in- j 
Bpection of hie grounds. He was a delicately - 
organised man, and peculiarly susceptible to 
the influences of the atmosphere, or discom¬ 
forting and uncongenial surroundings. 

“I am ohilled to the heart,” said he, as he 
settled himself in a luxurious chair by the fire; 
“the sight of that wretched-looking garden, 
with its dead leaves and naked branches, gives J 
me the horrors. I want a new atmosphere.” j 

Mrs. Derling suggested a journey to the 
tropics. 

The gentleman looked angry, disappointed, 
and uncomfortable, all in one glance; which 
Mrs. Derling did not see, as her eyes were on 
her netting. 

“I need Ihe tropics,” he replied, in a tone 
she did not understand; “but not Cuba, nor 
Madeira, nor yet the island of the Moon. I 
cannot seem to get warm—my heart is cold.” 

The next day Mrs. Derling kindly took into 
consideration the subject of Mr. Cliverford's 
winter flannels; for, poor man! there was no 
one to look after his comfort, and he complained 
of being cold; men were such geeso at taking 
care of themselves! and two additional blankets 
were placed in his room. 

“How exasperating,” soliloquized the grate¬ 
ful recipient of these bounties, “that her 
thoughts should all run to flannel! She cer¬ 
tainly is the most trying woman I ever encoun¬ 
tered.” 

It was hard that, when he had been talking 
sentiment, he should have his mouth stopped 
with such dreadfully plain prose. All his after 
attempts met with the same fate; Mrs. Derling 
seemed to have resolved to grow gray and 
wrinkled as Mr. Cliverford’s housekeeper, while 
clamorous relatives were actually indignant that 
she did not see the expediency of becoming his 
wife. It was well known, too, that several of 
the best men in the place had offered Mrs. Derl¬ 
ing their hands and hearts respectively. 

There was great excitement in the Merrick 
family when Mr. Cliverford’s horses stood be¬ 
fore the little house in the dusty street, where 
a family of eight struggled to live on what 
would scarcely support one of four in the some 
style. This is always an unpleasant way of 
getting along; and the Merricks found it parti¬ 
cularly so. 

Mrs. Merrick was quite ready to welcome Mr. 
Cliverford as a son-in-law, and the Miss Jler- 
ricks as a brother; while Fanny had decided 
the question, in her own mind, long ago. She 
even began to take airs in the family on account 
of her anticipated elevation; and on the day of 


the drive, her sisters pronounced her perfectly 
unbearable. 

She had been ready a full half-hour before 
an enthusiastic little sister screamed out from 
the bottom of the stairs, “Here he is, Fanny!” 
and had her ears soundly hoied in conse¬ 
quence; but she thought proper to keep him 
waiting nearly that length of time in order 
that the neighbors might fully realise her im¬ 
portance. 

Finally, looking very red in the face, and 
with one glove hurst out in the endeavor to get 
it on a hind half a size too large for it, and 
the other carelessly thrust in her pocket, Miss 
Fanuy appeared with a very conscious air, and 
effected an awkward entrance into the carriage. 

Mr. Cliverford noted this, and compared 
it with Mrs. Derling’s inimitable manner of 
stepping lightly in, as though she had been 
accustomed to carriages all her life; he also 
remembered, as he glanoed at Miss Fanny’s 
hands, that Mrs. Derling was always faultlessly 
shod and gloved. 

Mias Fanny Merrick was one of those per¬ 
sons who evidently think that they have been 
sent into the world to talk; and she now en¬ 
deavored to fulfill her mission by rattling away 
on every possible subject, in which the pro¬ 
noun “I” figured with rather an unpleasant 
frequency. If Mr. Cliverford directed her atten¬ 
tion to any point of interest, she had so much 
to say about it, that she quite overwhelmed 
him; and little did she imagine that her com¬ 
panion was all the while thinking of the old 
proverb that “silence is golden.” 

Miss Fanny ei\joyed herself immensely; she 
passed several acquaintances, some on foot, to 
whom she bowed most condescendingly; ^ 
one old beau, whose reproachful look delighted 
her inmost soul. 

Matthew Cliverford felt relieved when tbo 
drive came to an end, and even asked himself 
if he were not acting rather foolishly. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Derling prepared a » ur ’ 
prise for him that gave him anything but plea 
sure. She actually invited Miss Fanny Merric 
to tea; and appeared, herself, in a beautifull) 
fitting dress of rich black silk, with spot css 
linen cuffs and collar, and her abundant, air 
hair twisted in rich coils at the back of 
head; while the guest seemed arrayed in » 
the colors of the rainbow, and had queer, 
expected little bows and danglers dispel 
over her. Her hair, and half • bushel or so^ 
horse-hair, was arranged in nn unwie ) 

i a IlUZDP; 

crescence, that might have passed i 
only It was in the wrong place. 
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The drawing-room, so rarely used since Mrs. 
Clirerford’s death, was thrown open; and there 
Miss Fanny felt as stiff and awkward as pos¬ 
sible, and “ acted as such, and behaved accord¬ 
ingly. ” She appeared to greater disadvantage 
beside the easy, well-bred housekeeper, than 
Mr. CTiverford had ever seen her. 

He was surprised, too, that he had not no¬ 
ticed her inelegant expressions: she “knowed,” 
and “she disremembered;” and he felt quite 
sore that nothing of this kind was lost on Mrs. 
Derling. In short, he was very much ashamed 
of Miss Fanny Slerrick; and, to cover his em¬ 
barrassment, he paid her more attention than 
ever, until her silly little head fairly swam with 
the pTospect of being speedily invited to pre¬ 
side over that very comfortable home. She 
had a i^ce little scheme all arranged in her 
mind for-getting rid of the housekeeper, and 
sending the children to boarding-school. 

The children did not take to her at all; and 
Alice, who was old enough .to be unhappy, ven¬ 
tured to ask Mrs. Derling plainly, if she really 
thought Miss Fanny was to be their mamma? 

Mrs. Derling could not tell why the child’s 
question made her so uncomfortable, but she 
Answered it as well as she could; and lost no 
opportunity of drawing the guest out in all her 
worst points, in order that Matthew Cliverford 
might, if possible, have his eyes opened. 

Miss Fanny, in her small way, felt an intense 
hatred for Mrs. Derling; and realized intui¬ 
tively that the housekeeper was not her friend. 
She almost insulted her once or twice, and 
tried her best to treat her like an upper ser¬ 
vant who had wandered out of her place. But 
Mrs. Derling would not be insulted; and put 
the bold girl down so quietly, but effectually, 
that she was obliged to ceatfe her attempts. 

Mr. Cliverford apparently saw nothing of all 
this; but he lost not a word nor a look; and 
took as much pride in Mrs. Derling’8 victory as 
though she had belonged to him. 

When Matthew Cliverford returned from ac¬ 
companying Miss Fanny Merrick home, where 
he left that young lady in much perturbation of 
spirit that ho should have neglected so favor¬ 
able an opportunity for proposing, he found his 
housekeeper in the home-room, looking quite 
disturbed and uncomfortable. 

She started a little when he came in, as 
though not expecting him; and then said, some¬ 
what abruptly, “Mr. Cliverford, I have not 
lived in this house five years without feeling 
some degree of interest in—the children. You 
will, therefore, pardon my asking if you are 
fully determined to marry ? In which case, I 


haqf a few words to say, for which I must beg 
a hearing.” * 

“ J am ‘fully determined to marry,* ” replied 
Mr. Cliverford, courteously; “and I will listen 
with pleasure to &b many words as you choose 
to favor me with.” 

“You cannot really love the person,” she 
continued, “whom you are going thus reck¬ 
lessly to give the power of tyrannizing over 
your children, and clouding your whole future 
life?” 

“I do love the person whom I am going to 
marry,” said Mr. Cliverford, without any out¬ 
ward discomposure f “and she is much too 
noble to tyrannize over my children, or cloud 
my future life.” 

“Do you consider,” pursued Mrs. Derling, 
“th%t your daughter, Alice, is just at an age 
when a young girl needs the tender care and 
superintendence of a wise and loving woman?” 

“Just what I propose giving her,** was the 
reply. 

“Mr. Cliverford,*’ said his companion, with 
more emotion than her tones often betrayed, 
“you are the very last man from whom I would 
have expected so painful a proof of infatuation. 
Can you deliberately tell me that Fanny Mer¬ 
rick is a girl whom you would select for the 
mother of your children—whom you propose to 
make your wife?” 

“No,** replied Mr. Cliverford, “I never said 
anything of the kind; and I don’t think Fanny 
Merrick’s name was mentioned,” 

Mrs, Derling immediately subsided into fri¬ 
gidity again. - 

“Now that her name it mentioned, however,” 
he continued, “what is there against her?” 

“Ask me what there is in her favor,” was 
the reply, “and I can answer you.” 

“Mrs. Derling,” said Matthew Cliverford, 
hypocritically, “I think a great deal of your 
opinion, as you know. Do you really consider 
that I am doing an unwise thing in marrying 
Fanny Merrick?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cliverford!” she exclaimed, rising 
suddenly and confronting him; “so very unwise 
a thing, that I would do anything in my power 
to prevent it!” 

“Very well,” replied the gentleman, suddenly 
leaving his seat, too; “then, to show that you 
are sincere, you must marry me yourself—for 
that would most effectually ‘prevent it.* ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Derling, 
haughtily. 

“I mean,” said he, almost amazed at his own 
perseverance, “that I have no intention of mar¬ 
rying Fanny Merrick, and never have had. My 
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ideal of womanhood is lodged in a ver j different 
person. I have already served five years lor 
my Kachel—must I serve the other two, also?” 

“ Mr. Cliverford,” remonstrated the lady, who 
was very much agitated, “I cannot listen to 
'this!” . 

“Do you consider,” pleaded the lover, “that 
my daughter Alice is now just at an age when 
a young girl needs the tender care and superin¬ 
tendence of a wise and loving woman?” 

“This is trifling,” said Mrs. Derling, with 
drooping head and averted face; “and I will 
not marry a man who wants me for a house¬ 
keeper, or a governess.” 

“And you could really think that , Clara?” 
asked Matthew Cliverford, with eloquent eyes. 

His reasoning must have been very powerful; 
for, half an hour later, Clara Derling felt jpn- 
vinced that she had been groping in darkness 
for five years past. 

Three months later, Fanny Merrick had 
taken up with her old beau again; and Mr. 


and Mrs. Cliverford sat by the fire in the home¬ 
room, where he pretended to be reading the 
evening paper, but it did not absorb him as 
formerly. 

Mrs. Derling seemed to have changed her 
very nature with her name. A bright color 
glowed in her cheeks, and her rich attire be- 
ctrae her well. A constant light, too, danced 
in. her eyes; and she looked very much as 
though she had found something pleasant that 
she had searched for. 

Matthew Cliverford felt the well-known touch 
of a small hand on his shoulder, as his wife 
said, with a smile, “Do you know, Matthew, I 
have always forgotten to ask you what could 
possibly have been your object in paying any 
attention to Fanny Merrick?” 

Mr. Cliverford made rather a singular an¬ 
swer; but he was just then busy with “war 
column,” and perhaps he got things somewhat 
mixed up. 

“That, my dear,” said he, “was strategy.” 


“E V ENING” 

BY HATTIE DUN. 


Low sinks the snn behind yon distant hill, 

And Evo comos forth her starry throne to fill; 
How soft the splendor of her raven hair, 

Shading with wavy curls her brow so fair. 

Howjoftly falls the dow o’er hill and dale; 

How sweet the fragrance from the flowery valo; 
now cool tho xephvrs, filling every nook, • 
And stirring oft some clear and shining brook. 

Home to their nests the little birds have gone, 

To pass the quiet hours in sleep till uiorn; 

While from the barn the cheerful milk-maid trips, 
To quaff the balmy draught with rosy lips. 

* 

How gently Evo creeps through the dusky lanes, 
Calling to rest and sleep the tired swains; 


The lowing cattle homoward wond their way, 

Nor wander forth again till break of day. 

The weary townsmen gladly labor leave. 

When Eve comes forth to grant them sweet reprieve; 
The pallid clerk, with care and trouble worn, 

Forgets his trials till the morrow’s dawn. 

Now from the clouds appear, ’mid streams of light. 
The pale-eyed moon, the beauteous Queen of Night; 
Onward she sails amid the other blue, 

Giving to earth a fair and silvery hue. 

But now the weary world is hushed In sleep, 

And stillness reigns .around profound and deep; 

Pale Eve hath vanished from h*r moonlit throne, 

And midnight reigns in darkness and alone. 


THE KNELL! 

IT ELLA HOWARD. 


Thkrb’b a lonely sound in the old church-bell, 

- As it slowly tolls from the steeple; 

Telling to all, by its sorrowful knell, 

That one has gone from the people. 

The throng movos on, and hurriedly on, 

Little heeding the monotone sadness 
Of sounds, that ontone to tho heart of one, 

The knell of her life’s future gladness. 

Tho echoes come home to the funereal bier, 
Where the widowed and childless is weeping; 
Perhaps for the brave, who, without a tear, 
Gave his life for his country’s keeping. 


He counted one more on the long muster-roll. 

No fears for tho loved ones detained him. 

When he nobly hastened forth to the goal, 

From the loving embrace that sustained him. 

God pity the hearts of those who are -wrung. 

Be they wife, child, sister, or maiden; 

Their cadence of woe can never be sung, 

Even time creeps slowly to aid them. 

Then pause, when you hear the sod-tolling bell. 
Take thought in your heart for your brother: 

Say a prayer for his soul, ’twould be passing well- 
Bid Gad help the wife, child, or mother. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The eagle was not at that day what it is at 
this; but carpets, curtains, and mirrors, were 
bright then. Bright fires glowed in all the 
grates; bright faoes were everywhere—that is, 
after the arrival of our party. The young girls 
in blue merinos said the dinner was splendid! 
perfectly splendid—and I have no doubt it was. 

Capt. Paul, when they arose from it, came 
round to break a merry thought with Effie— 
and she got the lion’s share, much to his satis¬ 
faction, much against hers; especially as sho 
saw the captain show his fragment to Brown, as 
if it were something to that gentleman. And it 
was not, she said, stoutly, as within herself, 
she could. 

She said so that night in the silence of the 
sitting-room at home, when at last, to her 
immense relief, she was left alone. It • was 
nothing to him; and Capt. Paul should not do 
suoh things. Far into the night Bhe .sat there, 
battling with Capt. Paul and with herself— 
chiefly with herself. 

But it only wore her out—she gained nothing. 
At the last, conscience said the same thing she 
had in the beginning said, “ It is all your own 
foolishness. You are a poor fool like the rest.” 

At the last, prudence gave the same counsel, 
with which she began, “ You cannot get along 
with it,” sho said. “You had better go at once 
away. Go somewhere, no matter where, if it 
takes you away.” 

In the morning her head ached; she was 
chilled by the cold taken the night before; was 
miserably spiritless, pale, with hardly strength 
enough to move. 

Sylvester came over and tried to send her 
home; but, dreading the loving, questioning 
eyes and tongues there, she was at a loss what 
to do, until, by the next morning’s mail, came 
letters from home, enclosing one from Miss 
Hovey, a friend of her mother, and her friend; 
the latter containing an ihvitation to her to 
come to Boston, to be present at her niece, 
Maria's, wedding; and to remain with her 
while her nieoe was away on her wedding-tour 
in Europe. Then she breathed easy, and was 
at rest. It pleased her the more, because there 
were such rejoicings over it at home. 


CHAPTER XV. 

You have read Sterne's beantifhl Btory of 
La Roche. As I remember it, he* was a clergy¬ 
man, pious, venerable; was traveling with his 
daughter for the recovery of her health. She 
was the only lamb left him of his household; 
and was more precious than the apple Of his 
eye to him. Bat one night, at a strange inn, 
afar off from home, she was struck with death. 

A physician was sent for; and when he told 
the father that she must die, the poor man said, 
“She shall not die I By God, she Bhall not die!” 

Sterne says the Recording Angel went with 
the oath up to heaven, writ it there, then, with 
a tear, blotted it out forever. 

That night—the night, that is, of which we 
wrote in the preceding chapter—Brown, walk¬ 
ing his unlighted chamber, or standing at his 
window to look out upon the night, seemed to 
himself to be wrestling with the deep solitude, 
thesilenoe of his room, with the stars set in the 
black sky, with the whole wide, wide world for 
Effie. he said, “She shall be mine! By God, 
she shall be mine!” 

I suppose it was his first oath; at any rate, 
his eyes moistened, thinking of it; thinking at 
the same time of his mother and his little sister 
Jane; but he was so strung up, he said to him¬ 
self, that he could not help it. 

He had lately read Sterne’s Btory; its senti¬ 
ment of bereavement and solitariness filled his 
soul, which strove to ease itself a little witfc. 
the cry, whose form, indeed, was an oath, but 
whose spirit was a prayer. 

He wrestled far into the night ; not with him¬ 
self, as the girl Effie did with herself, but with 
all the outward forms of nature and of life that 
met his eye. His battle was the toughest. 

He was pale the next morning. He stayed 
in his desk. When a girl came to get him to 
fix her loom, ho said, without looking at her, 
tumbling things over before him, 

“Where’s Gardner ?” 

“I don't know; I-” 

“Hunt him up, and then you'll know,” dip¬ 
ping his pen in the ink, to let her see that there 
was an end of the matter. 

“ Brown inquires about you,” said Hastings, 
! when he came to dinner that day, trying to see 
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the face Effie, in her misery, was hiding in both 
hands and the corner of her shawl. Getting 
no reply, he added, “ lie don’t look much better 
to-day. I wonder what has happened to you 
two.” 

. What had happened to Mr. Brown, she didn’t 
know, she said; and it was no concern of hers. 
Probably he was cross, as he always was. 
She had got cold; no strange thing, she believed, 
to have happened to one here in New England. 

So it seems that Effie was just as savage as 
Brown. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“Who have you at Amoskeag, Effie? my 
letter found you there, you say? Where were 
you? Sylvester is in Manchester, I knew; but 
I didn’t know that you have friends at Amos- 
keag.” 

All these questions Miss Hovey asked, turn¬ 
ing her seam. Effie, turning her seam, or pick¬ 
ing up a dropped stitch, or doing something to 
her knitting-work that required all her atten¬ 
tion, only answered, at the close, “I have.” 

“Who is it?” 

Miss Hovey’s niece, Maria, was sitting near 
them, her near-sighted eyes buried in the last 
“Ladies’ Companion;” and seeing her eleganoe, 
her air of refinement, high culture; seeing dear 
Miss Hovey sitting like a good, but great, 
exalted queen, Effie dreaded to tell them what 
she had been doing at Amoskeag. Then she 
thought what her life had really been there; 
how well she had loved the place, the girls; 
how tears ran when she left; how hers ran; 
how she had learned there to reverence one 
kind of sorrow she had never before either un¬ 
derstood or reverenced. All this passing be¬ 
fore her—a flood of tender, sacred memories— 
she felt herself lifted far nboye all sorts of 
prejudices, so, looking up, her eyes very large, 
very grave, she answered, “I was at work in 
one of the mills.” 

“You were, dear?” having looked at her, at 
first with surprise, then with sympathy, always 
ready to awaken in her generous breast 

“Yes; and.I liked it very much.” 

As for Maria, she was horrified. She did 
really shudder, curling down into her great 
high-backed chair. She had not shown her 
face to Effie, or spoken; but, within herself, she 
was thinking, “Why! why, mercy onus! What 
would Dol (his name was Adolphus) say, if he 
knew it? He mustn’t know it! They mustn’t, 
any of’em! Oh, my!” 

But we may as well say here, par partnthese , 
that he did know it that very night. Having 


run out to see her a few minutes, she told him 
all about it, fluttering before his poised frame, 
holding in both her restless hands, both his 
quiet ones. And he reduced her to calm with 
one look, and a few words, signifying that that 
was nothing, if she, Effie, was a true, good girl, 
like his Mary. So he always called her—Mary; 
the rest called her Mario—she was christened so. 

“And you liked it, dear?” 

“Very much. I was just about os happy as 
I could be.” 

The reader shall know. I will divulge it to 
the reader, that, as she spoke, almost her sole 
thoughts were of the grave, solitary man, as he 
sat at his desk, as he passed out, or as he came 
in, illumining the place. 

It ended, after much pleasant, confidential 
chat, with Miss Hovey’s saying, “I have always 
respected you; but never so much as I do now. 
You are a good, brave girl.” 

Wo may as well say here that, from this hour, 
there was a new bond between the woman of 
sixty and the girl of twenty. After this Miss 
Hovey would have given all she had to save 
Effie from misfortune; while Effie was sure Bhe 
would die any hour to save Miss Hovey. Writ¬ 
ing a letter home about it, she said she would 
do it; said she was sure it was not strange that 
Christ should die to save a world; she would 
die for just one—Miss Hovey. 

Miss Hovey’s other niece, Mrs. Plaistow, came 
out the next day to show them hor new furs; to 
tell them that the Prescotts had come and taken 
their* now house, and famished it beautifully; 
that Henry Russell, brother of Mrs. Prescott, 
brother, also, of Maria’s betrothed, had gothome 
from New York, and was superb, really superb, 
in his new winter toggery; and that there wasn’t 
another such store in all Boston as his would 
be when he got his cases opened; to tell them 
a score of delightful things—-and one or two 
that weren’t delightful. For instance, baby woe 
cutting her eye-teeth, and was terrible cross; 
and Josephine bad managed, some way, to get 
near enough the grate to bum the whole front of 
her new braided merino—that beautiful thing, 
you know, aunt, thirty to cinders; and Sam—I 
forget what had happened to Sam, but I believe 
she left him shut up in the trunk-room, in the 
top of the house, for bad behavior. 

“Oh, aunt!” said she, “you don’t know any¬ 
thing about trouble. All your days on a bed of 
roles, and I, your little niece, no bigger than 
John’s thumb, have been, at least, half the time 
since I was born, on a real bed of thorns. FeU 
off of a table and broke my nose, you know, 
Effie, before I was two years old; and here ie 
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Joeephine going through the same round. Oh, 
dear! I tell you it’s hard for a body bo bigger 
than John’s thumb!” s 

She here commenced dragging the work over 
on the table to see what our friends were doing. 

“Arabel,” said Miss Hovey 

“What* aunt?” 

“See what you think of this. Efie worked 
in a mill, in a real factory, at Amoskeag, all the 
time she was there.” 

“She did? You did, Effie?” Her hands both 
lifted before her, her face showing the utmost 
surprise, even consternation. “Did you?” 

“Yes, I did*” replied Effie, laughing at Ara- 
bel’s looks. 

“You a mill-girl? Let me look at you,” in¬ 
specting the border of her handsome morning- 
gown and her slippers, no larger than most 
girls often wear. “Oh! you went in for fun! 
1 have heard aunt say what strange things you 
have always been in a habit of doing for fan.’* 

She got the whole story, Brown only held in 
reserve, out of the two; and then, drawing a 
long breath, she sald r “Well, that is queer! 
But, I declare, if it is as you say, I don’t know 
why one might not as well be there as anywhere 
else in the world. I don’t see why ii makes 
any difference, if one is only charmed with 
one’s life, as it is clear you were, and with a 
good many reasons for it, too. I’m going home. 
When I see the nabob, I am going to tell him. 
A real nabob, isn’t he, aunt, from head to foot? 
The haughtiest, spitefullest man I ever saw. I’m 
going to sec what he will say when I tell him. 
Let me kiss you, darling! good girl! wiser than 
any of us, isn’t she, aunt?” 

She did not tell the nabob; but told her hus¬ 
band. 


CHAPTER X Y 11. ] 

“Husband —John.” \ 

“What, my dear?” 

“What do you think of this? Effie has been 
in the mill at work—the factory, you know— 
ever since she has been at Amoskeag.” 

His back was turned. He kept it turned. 

After a little hesitation he said, “Well-” 

Arabel waited for more; but no more came, 
■o she added, “What do you think of it?” 

Another pause, when he answered, “I think 
Ihe Pre8cotts mustn’t know it. Russell mustn’t. 
Tom mustn’t. They’d snub her, and that we 
wouldn’t bear.” 

“No, I’m sure we wouldn’t bear thatl” 
“They’d put her down, not at what she is, 
bet at what she has been all her days, and has 
been doing all her days almost; but* at what! 


she has been doing the last few months of it— 
and they’d snub her; or, they’d cut her. She’d 
be no more than a stick of wood to Russell, or 
to the Prescotts, I’m afraid, sensible as they 
are—and that we could none of us stand. We 
could bear it better if they were a set of whirli¬ 
gigs, like the Haventots and Digbys. Nobody 
cares what they think. Only, if I saw one of 
’em tossing a head, or gathering up a flounce, 
as they went by Effie, I—I should feel like 
smashing things; I know I should, wife.” 

His wife’s eyes showed that so would 9he. 
And the conclusion was, that only they four. 
Miss Qovey, Arabel, Maria, and himself, were 
to know anything at all about it. 

Effie rebelled when, the next morning, the 
proposition was laid before her. What did she 
care for the Russells and Prescotts, or anybody 
in Boston, that she should commit herself to 
such a miserable piece of subterfage? She did 
not care! She, herself, knew what it was to 
have worked ip the mills; knew it had left no 
stain anywhere, on body or soul; and she 
would never consent to a concealment. On the 
contrary, sitting by Mrs. Prescott, she would 
say, “When I was in tho mill it was so and 
soand she would have tho interest of seeing 
how it affected her. 

She would see that it shocked her, Arabel 
said. Mrs. Prescott was sensible, large-hearted; 
but it would, after all, be a shock that she would 
have to get over before she could go on with 
the same old feeling of—of equality, in short. 
And would she? Why, trying to do as Sylves¬ 
ter did, years ago, she olimbed into an apple- 
tree, saw in hand, to prune the branches. She 
sawed her Anger—there was the scar. She fell 
in getting down, and sprained her ankle. She 
tore her beautiful new gingham dress, tore her 
drawers, and—why, she had done ten thousand, 
thousand things she would never say a word to 
Mrs. Prescott about; and why should not this 
be one of them ? Especially, Arabel said, as, if 
she said nothing at all about it, Mrs. Prescott, 
and all the rest, everybody else, would judge 
her exactly right, exactly as she was; but if 
she told them, there would be that great bank of 
fog. They would never, or, not for a long time, 
do her justice; and wouldn’t that be too bad? 

Mr. Plaistow, who had been sitting some way 
from them, his eyes on a curtain, now came 
forward and said, “You see, my dear Miss Effie, 
it will make savages of us all—I mean, of this 
little woman and myself, if we see that you 
have anything to bear on account of having 
been in the mills awhile. I don’t think aunt 
would bear it very well, reasonable as she is—” 
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“Why! because she is so reasonable, and sen- j 
Bible, and good, she couldn’t bear it,” inter- j 
posed Arabel, her face in a glow. “ Talk about j 
aunt, or anybody’s bearing it! They call them- ! 
selves Christians; and if I saw them denying! 
Christ, (jfenying the whole spirit of his religion j 
in their conduct toward you, Effie, don’t you j 
suppose I would be angry then? You never, j 
any of you, saw me so angry as I should be j 
then!” 

Mr. Plaistow’s looks showed that he was 
pleased with his wife. He labored back and 
forth before them, laughter shaking his fat j 
sides. I 

It ended with laughter all round. Effie re¬ 
turned to the subject once to suppose some 
■change in the circumstances, and get at the 
results. Supposing some Miss Annabel Han- i 
nable came from the mills to visit the Presdotts; 
supposing she was introduced into her, Ara- 
bel’s, societyi supposing that she, Arabel, found 
out some day that Miss Annabel had been a 
mill-girl—what would she say then? Wouldn’t 
she feel imposed upon, and- 

No; not imposed upon—not exactly that. She 
would be disturbed, perhaps, for awhile, until 
she had had a little time to think about it. Not, 
indeed! Indeed, not! after she had had time to 
look in her face a little while and see how she 
bore herself, and hear how she talked. When 
she had had time to do that, and—and to think 
of Christ, she would value her more than ever. 

Would it not be the same with Mrs. Prescott, 
who seemed so sensible and kind? Effie asked. 

They acknowledged they thought it would. 
And with the Russclls, too, after they had had 
time to think about it. And with all the, or, 
the few, really downright, sensible people they 
knew, when they had had time to think about 
it, to observe her. But, seeing by her kindling 
face what her thoughts were, that now she be¬ 
lieved her point gained, so that, as she said in 
the beginning of the discussion, she oould sail 
under her true colors; “but,” Arabel added, 
ruefully shrugging her shoulders, “there are 
all the rest; a hundred whom we know, whom 
we shall meet here, at Mrs. Presoott’s, at aunt’s, 
and wherever we go-” 

“Mere whirligigs, Miss Effie,” said Mr. Plais- 
tow, speaking with gravity; “with little feeling 
or Christianity in them; with no reason or 
thought in them; blind, weak; thinking that 
they are Christians, a good many of ’em; but 
not taking one single step to follow Christ. I— 
I don’t love them; but here they are, and we 
have got to get along with them.” 

“Yes; and neither time, nor seeing you, dear, 


would make them feel as they ought; so, dear,” 
plead Arabel. 

“So, my dear Miss Effie,” plead Mr.Plaistow. 

“So, my dear friends, I will be still—very 
still, I mean; stupid. If I take no step to make 
them run over me, because I have been a mill- 
girl, I will; you will excuse me if I take none 
to make them like me because I am something 
beside.” 

Ha! they understood! Mr. Plaistow said, 
again laboring before them, laughing. Yes, 
they understood that she was going to be a 
very disagreeable person, whom none of their 
friends or acquaintances could bear. Did his 
little woman there understand how very dis* 
agreeable Miss Effie was to be? 

So it ended with laughter, and with the three 
friends being drawn closer together. 

On her way back to Miss Hovey’s, however, 
and afterward, whenever her mind recurred tp 
the subject, Effie would have found it mortify¬ 
ing, intolerable. I think she would have escaped 
the*whole thing by going home, or back to Amos- 
keag, if she had not had this one balmy solace, 
that they should all see how little agreeable, 
little interesting, how unriily she could be, when 
she had laid herself out for it. 

This she said to Miss Hovey, seeing it amuse 
her as much as it had amused Arabel and her 
husband. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

We all know what strange people there are 
in this world. For instance, a lady whom you 
meet once or twice last winter, at the house of 
your friend whom you were visiting in the city; 
who pesters you with entreaties until you go tp 
the Museum with her one Saturday afternoon; 
who, w hen you would fain be attending to the 
stage, asks you about your village, your hills, 
your mountains, and is charmed at the few 
meager things you tell her about them; who 
tells you, with a sigh, that she has often heard 
the place spoken of as being delightful; has 
often sighed to see it, but fears she never will; 
surprises you next summer, in the midst of 
your already beleaguered, albeit bright life, by 
being set down at your gate. The first you see 
of her, there she is on her feet, seeing to a trunk 
; as big as a bureau, and paying off the coachman. 

How she beams when she sees you! How she 
embraces, and kisses, and “dears” you! How 
she begs you not to take alarm at the sight of 
her baggage, and think she has come for the 
< summer; for really she has come only for a few 
delightful hours, as she goes to join a splendid 
party for the mountains. * 
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But she stays a week, reveling in all your 
best things, your eggs, at twenty-eight cents a 
dozen; your berries, cream, white sugar, at 
thirty cents a pound; declaring at every meal 
that she is ashamed of herself, she eats so; but 
that things taste so good she can’t help it; 
fatting up—delighted to see how she is fatting 
up! If she notices that you are not fatting up, 
bat quite the contrary, making no comments; 
expecting letters every day, you remember, to 
say that her party is moving; receiving one at 
last, which apprises her that they have given it 
up—are not going to the mountains this season; 
bat she is having such a delightful time at 

-, may they come! Just they two, her best 

friends, who will not give her hostess, Mrs. 
What’s-her-name, one atom of trouble; who 
will take all the care of themselves. Will she 
intercede with Mrs. What’s-her-name, to let 
them come, just for a few delightful days? 
They can’t be away long; just a few delightful 
days, with their dear, delightful friend, at that 
delightful place! 

The lady appears before you, with her open 
letter and her petition. She is so gracious! so 
full of smiles! although you saw at the break¬ 
fast-table, an hour before, that she turned a 
little sour, finding neither her favorite corn- 
cakes, nor her favorite buckwheat-cakes, nor 
her favorite boiled eggs, on the table. 

Will you? 

No; you will not, you think, quite oalmly; 
but, with considerable strength, being fortified 
since that talk with your husband last evening, 
when he showed you that you were killing your¬ 
self for one who had neither the right, nor 
the deserving of such sacrifice; and, with the 
authority you loved, told you that you weren’t 
going to do it any longer. Fortified since then 
with certain wholesome resolves of self-preser¬ 
vation, you say, “I would like to oblige you, 
Mrs. Templeton, but I am tired, and need to 
rest. My husband is fond of quiet. My chil¬ 
dren need that I should see to them a little 
more than I have been able to lately. You 
must excuse me. See if this isn’t pretty—and 
only sixty cents a yard; cheap for these times. 
The doctor got it for baby lor some bibs. Baby 
must have some bibs!” you add, now talking to 
your darling, who shows his delight at an atten¬ 
tion of late rarely bestowed. 

The conclusion is, Mrs. Templeton receives 
another letter at noon, from a very dear friend 
at Montrose, that beautful place, inviting her 
to come and bring friends, and so forth. 

A lady, Mrs. Edgerly, of Dracut, acquaint¬ 
ance of the Prescotts, Russells, Hoveys, and, 


indeed, of almost everybody, who, the preceding 
summer, did not once cease importuning Mrs. 
Prescott until she got that lady and her daugh¬ 
ter out to her box, called “Rochdale,” for three 
days, came, one morning just before the wed¬ 
ding, running into Mrs. Prescott’s chamber; as 
she ran in, saying, “My dear! you must excuse 
me for coming up! I persuaded the servant to 
let me. I came down on the cars to buy some 
things I couldn’t find—in Dracut, of course. 
You know what a one-horse place that is! ha, 
ha! nor in Lowell, either. Lowell isn’t much 
better, when you come to try the place. You’ve 
got to come to Boston, if you want to do any¬ 
thing. Besides, I felt that I must just see you, 
and tell you what a confounded stew I’m in. 
Husband,” clearing her throat, “ husband wants 
me to go te Germantown—joins Philadelphia, 
you know—to see hiB folks. I want to go; but 
there’s Ambrosia—that’s the rub! They know 
she’s with me; but she isn’t their relative. 
She’s mine; and they don’t invite her. I don't 
think they like her very well; they’ve seen her 
at our house. I know she don’t like them; and, 
besides, their house is dull, for young people. 
But I’ve invited her for two years. She’s hand¬ 
somely dressed for the winter, and I can’t bear 
to send her home; but I’m afraid I shall have 
to—for I want to give Bridget her holiday now, 
and shut the house up while we’re gone—but £ 

don’t know how I’m going to do it, unlesa- 

Now, dear Mrs. Prescott, don't think I’m en¬ 
croaching because you are always so ready to 
accommodate! But if you could let her come 
here now, to make dear Mary the visit they 
planned together at Nahant; and in the three, 
yes, four, delightful days, to me, that wo had 
you at Rochdale! By-the-by, do you remember 
my Ophir gladiolus? I’ve lost it—a worm in 
the root. But I’ve saved my cardinal, and you 
shall have a bulb in the spring. I’ll remember 
it. Could you, Mrs. Prescott? Would it be 
convenient and pleasant for you to receive 
Ambrosia's visit at this lime? She isn’t our 
daughter, you know. She’s nothin&but a niece; 
but we think everything of her, apd want to 
leave her where she will be pleasantly Bituated. 
We shan’t be gone but a week or so.” 

The result was, she came—was at the wed¬ 
ding. Another result, which we may as well 
name here, was, her relatives were absent a 
month, visiting friends. When they returned, 
brought Iriends with them—“a house full,' 1 
Mrs. Edgerly wrote to Ambrosia; adding that 
if it would not be encroaching too far on dear 
Mrs. Prescott’s goodness, she would be very 
much obliged if she would allow her, Ambrosia, 
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to stay Tight where she was, under the roof so 
well known for its charming hospitalities, until 
they were a little clear of their visitors. 

So she stayed, to the great rage of the nabob, 
called Tom, by his family; by his fellows, Bene¬ 
dicts now, all of them, Tom Russell—and the 
silent discomfiture of all in the house; of all in 
that house, and all in Miss Hovey’s house. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Effis wos first bridesmaid much against her 
wishes. Maria would have her wholesome sup¬ 
port near. Henry Russell was her partner—and 
so was this very much against her wishes. She 
wanted to be third, and to have the nabob for 
her partner. They told him so. Blushing like 
a girl, as he often did when pleased; rough as 
he was at times and often; forty-five as he was, 
he said, “Don’t mind it, Miss Effie; we will 
have our way next time.” 

If you want to know what Effie wore, you in¬ 
terest yourself more than she was heartily will¬ 
ing to, until she saw herself dressed in her blae 
silk, and over it a beautiful white tulle, white 
satin slippers, long, white kid gloves, trimmed 
with a puffing of tulle, and white feathers and 
blond, falling with her black curls. Looking 
in the wide, long, old mirror, she was surprised 
at what she saw, and said, laughing, 

“Why, she’s handsome, isn’t she?” 

When Henry Russell saw her in the next 
room, he said, “Why, she’s handsome, isn’t 
she? I didn’t know she was handsome.” 

“Pah!” the nabob said, in under-tones, show¬ 
ing his teeth. He could already have gone to 
his own personal destruction for the girl, who, 
whenever she was present, somehow made it so 
easy for his ten thousand sore nerves; and he 
was as jealous and unreasonable as a wild 
animal, if he espied in Henry, or even in Mr. 
Plaistow, or Mr. Prescott, faint approaches to 
a like devotion. He was a bachelor, rich, proud 
of his blood and his scientific honors; proud of 
his polite, handsome, youngest brother, Henry— 
when the latter did not meddle with his pets, 
and get their interests or affections away ; proud 
of his niece, Mary; and now, proud as he could 
be of Effie; • 

But Ambrosia he hated. He went round, 
seeing all she did, hearing all she said; mor¬ 
bidly alive to the reprobation so shallow and 
evil-dispositioned a life is capable of creating 
in a mind pervaded in its core and circumfer¬ 
ence, by the finest moral and sesthetic qualities 
possible for man. 

“Er!” he said, grinding his teeth, and with 


great strides getting out of her neighborhood- 
“Scelerie /” he said. “Er, the scelerte! coming 
to have one of his pitched battleB with Effie. 
He was eased by such. He pinched her ears, 
or tweaked her locks, or pulled her combs out, 
letting down the black mass about her ears, and 
then calling her monkey; or snatched her book, 
going with it into a corner, his face to the wall, 
the book hugged up before him; she, following 
close, pounded him with her inconsiderable 
palm. Then he “played” that his shoulder 
was dislocated; he let the book fall to the floor 
out of his disabled arms, went away and sat 
down disconsolate, until, out of her distant seat, 
where she now reposed with her recovered 
“Marmion,” she looked over to him, saying, 
“Er me jute pardon! pardon er me juis /” This 
she said, because he held in such detestation 
all utterances of the French language, not im¬ 
maculate in purity. He was ready to demolish 
Ambrosia five times every day, and ten times, 
perhaps, every evening, for her wretched abuse 
of the language he averred she had no right to 
touch. 

At Effie’s “Er me juts” therefore, he was 
tearing mad; that is, jm part, he affected to be, 
and, in part, he really was; and the more so, 
that the girl wore an air so phlegmatic. Ho 
did actually pull his hair on both sides; did 
; actually seire her by the shoulders, his brows 
: battling. 

“ton old Jew!” he said, which was one of 
his queer, inappropriate phrases* got some- 
: where, .somehow; nobody, not even himself, 

: knowing how or where. 

“You old Jew! Toil old Jew! 

You stop that, or I’ll shake you!” 

“Yes,” she replied, amended; and she bade 
; him sit down and hear that good thing in “Mar- 
; mion.” 

She read page after page, nor would he let 
her stop to breathe. 

“Oh, Qod! that’s fine!” he said, more than 
: once. 

! The half-hour dinner-bell rang. 

“Remember!” he called back, as he was 
| about to disappear at one door, and she and 
| Mary at another, “Remeinber! no more of your 
| * Jer mer-suze-pa-doan!’ unless you mean to sea 
• me die before your eyes.” 

“No, monsoor /” 

These things occurred chiefly after Effie went 
to be with the Prescotts the few days, or the 
weeks, perhaps, that Miss Hovey would spend 
at Roxbury with her brother, who, after long 
years ot suffering, now, as spring approached, 

! felt his last days also drawing near. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Did Effie ever think of Brown in those days ? 
Yes, often. Or, not so often in the days, there 
was too much going ou; hut often in the 
nighte. 

When the last of the gayety, the sober con¬ 
versation, the reading, the games, in the bright 
saloons below were ended, the last “Good¬ 
night” said, Effie, at safe distanoe from the 
nabob, in the door, sometimes saying, “ Bone 
war!” to him, running off with Mary, laughing, 
as all the rest laughed, to hear his growl; enter¬ 
ing her chamber, she looked with grateful heart 
at its quiet, its seclusion, saying within herself, 
.“Now will I rest me. Now will I sit and have 
a good time thinking of "-^-of Brown, she would 
have said, if she would have allowed herself to. 
But she would not; so, “thinking of ’skeag and 
home,” she said. 

Her thoughts, however, were chiefly of the 
face with the halo round it; of the grave, plea¬ 
sant mouth, the poised, self-centered aspect 
and manner; in short, of the strong, talented, 

good- Wheugh! So there she was again \ 

Was she going to be there always, at his feet, 
as if she were a spaniel—by no means a petted 
one—and he master? No, sir! No, ma’am! 
she guessed not! She was going to bed, and to 
sleep. She wanted to rise in the morning, with 
her forces all on. She wanted to be herself, at 
the best, that God had made her capable of 
being. So, “Good-night, Brown!” and, after 
a brief suspension of civilities, for the tender 
flood to pass, “Good-night, home! good-night!” 
And so, in a few moments, she fell into her 
youthful, innocent slumbers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I suppose Effie’s half-French, half-gibberish, 
although chiefly meant to be the nabob's tor¬ 
ment, was also *in part meant to be a dainty 
little feather-tipped arrow for Miss Ambrosia’s 
cuticle. It would not be strange if this were 
so, considering the height of that young per¬ 
son’s affectation, and the depth of Effie’s de¬ 
testation of th*t quality, wherever she saw it. 

Would not he strange, I said; but I think it 
is any time a pity, if one who is made capable 
of wisdom, does, in any degree, let her wisdom 
be hurt by ridicule, even of the most delicate 
shade, toward one to whoso nature both wisdom 
and genuine delicacy are foreign. Gravity, 
silence, such disapproval in the heart as shall 
not fail to make itself felt by the offender, are, 
under nearly all circumstances, the only re¬ 
bukes proper to be administered to a foolish, 


affected young lady, like Ambrosia Hurd, by a 
wise, sinoere lady like Effie. 

Nor would it be strange that the young 
person, feeling the smart, should, with Am¬ 
brosia’s disposition, grow more and more acrid, 
and inwardly swear to be avenged. 

Seeing the nabob’s enjoyment of her spleen, 
which she showed by sundry head-tossinga and 
black looks in Effie’s direction, had, no doubt, 
the effect of redoubling Ambrosia's rage, as 
did, seeing how, through every morning, and 
every evening, and every noonday, Effie -swam 
joyfully in the best graces, not only of the 
family, but of all their friends, all their ac¬ 
quaintances; and especially of Henry, the ac¬ 
complished, the bright, who, about this time, 
began to come out at the end of every day, 
to accompany them everywhere; without ado, 
slipping into the place of cavalier at Effie’s 
side. 

To see this was more than Ambrosia could 
bear, after all her and her aunt’s strategy, 
her hopes, her determinations, fixed on him 
for the last six months without once wavering, 
whatever good “catch” beside, appeared on her 
horizon. 

Ambrosia was fond of shopping. Morning 
after morning, whenever thefe was nothing 
stirring going on at the house,, she was off 
down town, shopping; hauling piles over at a' 
great many counters, but seldom buying. Effie 
having been entrapped into one or two of these 
excursions, was afterward wary in avoiding 
them. 

It was the same with Mary. These two had 
their solid reading, their gqod poetry, their 
correspondence, their needle-work of the useful 
kind, so oalled* and the ornamental kind, so 
called. And when the days were stormy, and so, 
likely to be without interruptions, they had their 
long, delightful time at their drawing, at their 
beautiful flower-coloring. They were both fond 
of such mornings. Ambrosia averred that she 
was “extravagantly.” She talked with great 
flippancy of her delight in precisely those occu¬ 
pations she seldom approached, and never fol¬ 
lowed and hour without the vapors; but which 
constituted a portion, and a considerable one, 
of Effie’s and Mary’s every-day enjoyment. 

One day, when Effie was in the hall preparing 
to go out alone to buy some colors of worsted 
she needed, Ambrosia came down, fully pre¬ 
pared to go out, said, “Ah! you going out? I 
didn’t know that you were going, or I would 
have asked you for your company ;” when, in 
truth, she did know all about it, having been 
in Mrs. Prescott’s room when Mary came up 
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to get her purse, saying that she was going to At the counters, Effie looked indifferently at 
send out by Effie. ; the things, not caring for them, and impatient 

Effie, having accomplished her own errands, at Ambrosia's silly manners, at so much turning 
went round with Ambrosia to Hanover Btreet, things over, talking, and no buying, 
where, as the latter said, there was a beautiful :j She was ready, at length, to go; was in 
assortment of laces and muslins selling low. / haste to be gone; almost brushed Effie out of 
They were elegant, Mrs. Hapgood told her; the place—she was in such a hurry, now she 
and so cheap! had concluded not to buy. (to be concluded.) 


MY LOST LOYE OYER THE SEA. 

BT PHILA H. CASE. 


I remember it all, how the spicy brecse 
Blew from the forest of date and palm; 

Aud the bird that snug in the lotos trees, 

Had folded its scarlet wings. What a calm 

Hong over the sea, and the dosky waves 
Bent low on the pearly, milk-white shore, 

As we fancy, for down in ocean caret, 

Soil footsteps beat on the emerald floor. 

I remember how sweetly the'silvery chime 
Of the evening bells came to ns there; 

And all the sweets of that passionate clime, 
Was throbbing npon the sleepy air. 

Ah 1 there was the odor of orange-flowers, 

And the coffee-blossoms, creamy-white; 

And the perfume wafted from tamarind bowers, 
Pulsed over the brow of that languid night. 

A cloud, like a slowly floating dove. 

Sailed into the sunsets brilliancy; * 

And wo listened ’rapt to the song of love, 

The bulbul sang on a banyan-tree; 

And he said, “ Dear lore, you are all my own; 
There is not another on earth so fair;*' 

And the pomegranate’s scarlet-blossoms shone. 
Like drops of flame in my jetty hair. 

I n-momber he called me “ a wayward child,” 
And kissed my Angers, one by one; 

And I worshiped him then with a passion wild 
As the Persians worship the glowing sun. 


I cannot tell how the anger came, 

That raged like a demon in my heart; 

And I think, with a crimson blush of shame, 

How I drove forever away my rest. 

Oh! bitter words from my passionate lip, 

Fell thick in a shower of withering scorn, 

That followed hhn, as a pirate-ship 
Might follow the rosy light of morn. 

Then I turned and fled; and we never met 
Since I left him there ’neath the cocoa’s shade; 

And the ghost of a fitful, sad regret, 

Has followed wherever my feet havo strayed. 

Oh I beautiful still, at a poet’s dream, 

Is that tropical isle far over the sea, 

Whero I sat with my love, and watched the gleam 
Of a scarlet wing in the lotus-tree. 

But 1 see no longer the groves of palm, 

Or the cloud as white as a snowy dove; 

And I feel no more the air of balm, 

Or list to the bulbul’s song of love. 

And I am alone. Ah 11 shattered my heart 
When I left him; and darker than all is this, 

That my own hand snatched the links apart. 

And dashed from my bps the cup of bliss. 

Aud I have come back to my Northern slues, 

To the forests of shivering, moaning pines; 

And a shade like a pall o’er my spirit lies, 

And I know that love will never be mine. 


LET ME SLEEP IN THE VALLEY. 

BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


’Tie not in the sombre old burial-ground, 

Where silent tho mourners tread; 

’Tis not where the sculptured tombstones stand. 
Like sentinels o’er the dead, 

That I would slumber through endless years, 
When my spirit from earth has fled. 

There's a shady spot in tho valley below, 

Where gently tho sephyrs sigh; 

And between the banks, where the lilies grow, 

A streamlet glides murmuring by. 

Tis there, 'neath the shade of tho willow grove, 
That in death I would wish to lie. 

For clqpc by the banks of that silver stream, 
Whore the sunbeams so softly pour, 

Through the hanging boughs of the willow-trees, 


On earth’s green and mossy floor, 

There’s a little mound, which I visit oft, 

That tho wild vines air* creeping o’er. 

And she sleeps there whom in youth I loved— 

My gentle and trusting bride, 

Who, years ago. in that trysting-place, 

Went wandering side-by-eido. 

Oh, God! thou knoweet how I loved her hero— 
How my heart bled when she died I 

I am pasting, ah, swiftly! from earth away! 

From earth that once seemed so fair; 

And now I have only one wish to make;. 

Oh! grant me ray dying prayer 1 
When my spirit shall soar to eternal light, 

Then lay me tesidc her there. 

• 
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I. 

There was an‘indefinite fascination in Bertie 
Wilson’s manner. Not that she was beautiful or 
polished—she was neither, in the strictest sense 
of these terms; but there was a grace and ten¬ 
derness about her, added to an unaffected joy- 
oasness of temperament, that was peculiarly 
attractive. If her nature had been artfbl, it 
could have been likened to the charm of a ser¬ 
pent, for she seemed to impress all alike—to 
fascinate almost inalienably all who approached 
her; but she was unusually free from guile, or 
intrigue, or coquetry, and it is difficult to de¬ 
termine where her charm really lay. Her face 
was quite characteristic; fine, quiet eyes, with 
the least touch of languor in them, ready to 
sparkle when she laughed, or to grow misty 
when grieved, but rarely flashing with indig¬ 
nation; for, in reality, she was too serene to 
indulge in any such feeling, unless inordinately 
aroused. She seemed more like a looker-on in 
life than a sharer in its troubles or confliots— 
and yet I never saw her sad. 

Her figure was very slender and pliant—quite 
tall, and with a certain poise that gave her dig¬ 
nity without the least stiffness. Her voice was 
sweet, and her singing like that of a siren—not 
of great scope, but wonderful in quality and 
expression. She was deemed witty. 

She was one of those whose every word wins. 
One felt like smiling at her demure playfulness— 
like uttering one’s best thoughts to her, whether 
they were gay or sad, and feeling fully repaid 
by the glance of her eye, or the tender atten¬ 
tion of her smile. 

Perhaps you will wonder, when you read my 
story, that I can repeat so calmly her perfec¬ 
tions, and not attribute lower motives to her 
actions, or a less degree to her charms; but, to 
own the truth, she was always invested, to my 
eyes, with a halo; and if she was as fascinating 
and bewildering to men as she pros to me, I 
cannot wonder at what I am about to tell you. 
I can go through my story calmly; for though 
it was my fate and destiny involved, you shall 
see in the’narration of it no pique, or prejudice 
of wounded pride and humiliated self-love. 

Hannah Skelton was my best friend. We 

lived in the small town of B-, and had grown 

up together. 1 need not dilate on our intimacy 


and confidences. She was a sweet-tempered girl, 
somewhat negative in character, but always 
reliable and consistent; very pretty to look at; 
one of those girls that dress does not alter nor 
improve, cheery, domestic, matter-of-fact, ever 
ready to do good, and entirely incapable of 
evil. Bertie Wilson was her cousin, and spent 

a year in B-during her father’s absence in 

Europe—her mother being dead. 

We three were inseparable, and Bertie’s at¬ 
tractions made quite an addition to our gayety, 
as her admirers consisted of all our gentlemen 
acquaintances. Of course, Hannah and I had 
our own particular friends before she came— 
George Litchfield having been her constant 
attendant and friend, and Rochester Hammond 
mine. But our train was vastly increased by 
Bertie’s being with us—and yet I cannot re¬ 
member ever to have felt envious of the admi¬ 
ration she excited. Our enjoyments were the 
usual ones of drives, horseback-rides, and ex¬ 
cursions to a beautiful lake seven miles distant. 

Hannah knew my secrets—I knew hers. I 
knew she had grown to expect in time to be¬ 
come George Litchfield’s wife. Their confidence 
in each other was mutual. He was a cold, 
phlegmatic nature—light eyes and hair, with a 
strong physical frame; a clear thinker, a civil, 
courteous gentleman. 

She knew I was already Rochester Ham¬ 
mond’s plighted wife—not only in form, hut in 
soul, to the depths of a heart strong in its love 
as it was passionate. And he was worthy. He 
was high-spirited and ambitious, and I rever¬ 
enced him with a sort of awe for it. He had 
a face like a Greek—perfect in outline, warm- 
colored, shaded with such* beautiful hair as I 
thought would glorify a god. It would be hard 
to tell how fully I trusted him, how proud I was 
of him, how deeply I loved him. 

We had gone through all our early love-quar¬ 
rels and misunderstandings; and at the time my 
story begins we seemed to have arrived at a 
calmer, deeper state of feeling—to rest upon 
each other, and to he at peace with the world 
and ourselves. 

It was a warm night in early summer. The 
parlor windows were open, and us girls had on 
our summer dresses—the first time the heat had 
been sufficient for us to don suoh toilets. Of 
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course, we were all together—we alwajs were; 
or, at least there was seldom an evening we did 
not meet, either at Hannah’s home or mine. 
Sometimes we were joined by those outside our 
inseparable set; but, at all events, tot were to¬ 
gether. 

“Well, Hannah, what do you say—shall ft 
be carriages or saddle-horses for to-morrow?” 
said Dr. Topham, a tall, light-colored, laughing 
gentleman, who wore glasses, and who made no 
pretence of admiring anybody in particular but 
himself, unless it was Bertie, and who oftenest 
joined ns in our evening reunions. 

“I should not object to a carriage in this 
dust and heat,” she answered, laughing; “but 
Bertie is a monomaniac on the subject of horse¬ 
back riding; and if she goes, of course, it will 
have to be in her saddle. Though couldn’t we 
eortipromise the matter—put a saddle on one of 
the carriage-horses, and have her rido a la pot- 
tillionf” 

Bertie sat twirling her chain, and gazing at 
the lamp, with a look as though her eyes went 
far past it. The knot of scarlet at her throat 
became so well her dark, clear beauty, for, 
among other things, she had an indescribable 
witchery in dress—always unlike either Han¬ 
nah or I. I suppose, had we attempted any of 
her unique ways, we should have made mere 
burlesques of ourselves. 

“Yes, I ’spose we might do that, if Miss 
Bertie will assent. How do you like it, Bertie?” 
bending forward in his free-and-easy way, and 
looking in her faoe with a laugh—he always 
laughed 1 

“Very well/’ she replied, smiling; but with 
the far-away look coming back very soon. 

“Rock, put your big, fiery bay with Prinoe 
before the carriage, and my lady can ride 
whichever she chooses; but, I wish it under¬ 
stood, /am to ride the other. Remember!” 

“No, no! Nonsense! Let all go together on 
horseback. Hannah, how long Binoe you have 
grown so delicate?” «said Georgo, with a degree 
of irritation in his usually cool voioe, as Dr. 
Topham still bent forward, looking flill into 
Bertie’s face. 

“Well, so let it be,” answered Hannah, good- 
humoredly; “but I shan’t vouch for a very sweet 
state of temper on my part. Why don’t you and 
• Rock put in a word, Alice ?” 

The truth is, I had felt dull and tired all the 
evening—somewhat sad, too, though I hardly 
knew* why. I felt the need of a tender word or 
glance, as wo all do at times, even when nothing 
in pai*ticular has occurred to trouble us—and 
Rock had seemed absent and oblivions ever 


since he came in. Even when I challenged 
him to a game of backgammon, a ruse we often 
used to withdraw* ourselves from others, he had 
indifferently answered, ho was not “in a mood.” 

I waited with impatience for the time when the 
rest would go, for I was sure something had 
gone wrong, and a little mutual sympathy would 
soothe us both. So I said, “I shall agree to any 
arrangement pleasant to the rest.” 

“One more vote to be cast Rock, how is it?” 
said the imperturbable Dr. Topham. Bertie 
; gl&noed up at him half mischievously, half wist¬ 
fully, and he responded readily, “Let us have 
saddle-horses by all means; with^pll due sym¬ 
pathy for Hannah,” he added, bowing pro¬ 
foundly to her. 

“ Oh, dear!” she complained, with a martyred 
expression of face; “Bertie, I wish you weren’t 
such a jockey. Can’t you be induced to prefer a 
civilised mode of locomotion and go on wheels?” 

But Bertie was off in some dream-land, or at 
least far from our little parlor; her gaze on tha 
lamp, the thought in her gaze obscure to ns, 
but evidently absorbing to her, and she did not 
reply. 

“A penny for yeur thoughts,” whispered Dr. 
Topham, bending still nearer to her. “Oh!” 

; she answered, rousing a little from her abstrac¬ 
tion, “I believe they are not worth it. 1 It 
: doesn’t seem much like Babel here, does it?” 

| she added, “no confusion of tongues. Hava 
I you quarreled? Whose ohampion am I to be?” 

“Mine,” whispered Dr. Topham; but eho 
; added, without noticing him, 

“I always side with the weaker party.” 

“There, Topham, you’re sure of support 
; without any further pleading,” growled George. 

Nothing seemed harmonious this evening. I 
: secretly thought Bertie might rouse her self 
: more, and there would be more sociality. 
were all at odds; Dr. Topham only keeping up 
a usual flow of spirits and egotism. After an. 
hour .or more of indifferent attempts at con¬ 
viviality, the girls prepared to go. I was glad* 
for Rock always lingered with me, and I needed 
a few words alone with him. It had been de¬ 
cided we should make an excursion on horse¬ 
back ; and Hannah persisted in thinking herself 
abused. Rock went with the other gentlemen 
; into the hall, and when tho girls were ready** 

| offered his arm to Bertie before Dr. Topham* 
who expcctod to accompany her home, could 
recover from his amazement. Rock did net no¬ 
tice the pleading signal I made for him to stay : 
but bidding me an ordinarily pleasant “good¬ 
night,” left me standing alone with Dr. Top¬ 
ham in the hall. / 
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That gentleman made a laughing attempt to 
cover his chagrin, and bowed himself out. I 
jvent to my room and sat down. I had felt 
oppressed all day, too much so to have any 
rising feeling of anger now. I had not strength 
for a reaction of spirit, and could only sit with 
a dull pain at heart. My intense longing for 
sympathy baffled; my love wounded with a 
cold, heavy blow; so unused to suffering that 
I was not conscious I was suffering—yet so 
wretched I was unable to rest. So I sat until 
qfter midnight, thinking vaguely, scarcely dar¬ 
ing to define or analyze the cause of my grief; 
almost in doubt if there were any cause at all, 
except in my own morbid sensitiveness—and 
jjoing over minutely to myself every look and 
action of the evening. I had no complaint to 
make; Eock had done nothing for which I 
could require an explanation. He had not 
seemed offended; but somehow his manner had 
wholly lacked its wonted tenderness, and the 
confidence I felt in him, and which lie had 
been so happy to have me express, had seemed 
this evening to be irksome to him. I grew 
weary in trying to satisfy myself; and finally 
tried to think I had grown nervous, and so dis¬ 
missed the matter, as far as I could, and slept 
with troubled dreams. 

II. 

Th* day of our excursion was bright enough, 
but warm and dusty. Though all were laugh¬ 
ing, and our horses were spirited, yet I entered 
upon it with foreboding—traceable, perhaps, to 
the last night’s depression, but heavy and in¬ 
tolerable for all that. I had decided to meet 
Bock as though nothing had occurred. In fact, 
my love was so weak and foolish I dreaded the 
slightest rupture, for fear of an entire aliena¬ 
tion, which I knew would break my heart. 
How did it happen that the trivial events of 
one evening could so shake the trust I had felt 
for years, and make me wretched with doubts 
% of the love on which I had long built so surely? 

His manner was much as usual, but I fancied 
somewhat constrained at first; yet, as the entire 
party grew exhilarated with riding, his usual 
gayety returned; my misery of the previous 
sight was almost forgotten, and I could hardly 
understand how I had managed to be so un- 
happy. 

We were to meet a small party of friends 
from a neighboring town; picnic on the lake- 
shore; dance an hour in the evening in a house 
near the lake, built on purpose for excur¬ 
sionists, and rsturn by moonlight. During 
the forepart of the day everything went on 
Voiu 7 


cheerily; but in the afternoon one incident 
brought my sad depression back; and though 
I was ashamed to allow such feelings to in¬ 
fluence me, and made a desperate endeavor to 
throw them off, yet a gloom came over me, and 
my heart grew sick and heavy. 

If Rock’s intention had been simply to annoy 
me iy making me jealous, I could easily have 
detected it; besides, I knew him to be entirely 
above any such petty arf.‘ *On the contrary, he 
endeavored to make me feel at ease by an 
assumed gayety toward ine; but, alas! my heart 
'felt a change, while my outward eyes tried in 
vain to detect a fault. 

The gentlemen had been holding quite a 
spirited controversy on boating in general, 
which finally ended in a challenge from George 
to Rock for a trial of their adeptness at row¬ 
ing. Rock accepted, and,laughing, advanced to 
Bertie, begging to constitute her judge of his 
perfection in that art. ^he assented with a 
smile, undemonstrative, yet winning. She often 
made me ashamed of my own more active and 
vigorous ways, when hers were the very em¬ 
bodiment of gentleness, yet never lacking spirit. 
Dr. Topham flushed up as Eock led Bertie down 
to the shore, and said, ^Confound it!” between 
his teeth. I felt my anger rising, too, hot to 
my brain and cheeks at Bock’s deliberate choice 
of a companion, which excluded me—me, whoso 
right it was \o be with him; but I restrained 
myself as he waved me a laughing adieu, and 
dipping his oars, fast and steady, was soon ab¬ 
sorbed in the race. My feeling was anything 
but grief now; and as the rest of the party 
made playful bets, and waictied the contest 
with interest, I tried to appear indifferent. 

I also made an attempt to attract Dr. Top- 
ham’s attention. I was ready to do anything, 
even to desperate flirting, to hide the wound I 
felt; but he was jealous and irritated himself, 
and was too selfish and* passionate to conceal it, 
and my retaliation on Eock was consequently 
balked. We watched the boats until they were 
too far away to be any longer of interest, and 
then each one turned to amuse himself. t)r. 
Topham and I were left together. He gloomy 
and ill-humored—I with a growing weight in 
my "breast, that checked my breath and made 
me dumb and helpless. How long those mo¬ 
ments seemed! Even after George and Han¬ 
nah came back leisurely, Eock still lingered in 
his boat; and toward the last of the afternoon 
came toward shore, dreatflSy dipping his oars, 
while Bertie trailed tieft white hand through 
the water. * After they lhnded, Eock, though^ 
not pointedly devoted to'Bertie, still kept near 
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her, and I saw glances now and then, when 
his eyes betrayed him unaware, which smote 
through and through me. Bertie was so blithe 
and winning—flushed with 6ome inner feeling, 
which I was sure was responsive to that in 
llock’s eyes. 

There were heavy clouds in the west as the 
day drew to a close, and some proposed return¬ 
ing before dark, aa it threatened rain; but it 
was hard to give up the dancing and the moon¬ 
light gallops, and we solaced ourselves that the 
clouds would break away, and it would be a 
bright night, after all. 

I had no voice in the matter, for I would have 
given worlds to have been at home; but I could 
not allow attention to be drawn to my unhappi¬ 
ness, and so made an effort, to join the dancing. 
Rock was polite to me, as though smitten with 
regret for his own unfaithfulness, and yet so 
powerfully attracted by Bertie, that his forced 
attention to me was more painful than neglect. 

There was a pause in the music—one old 
violin and a guitar—in which the dancers rested 
for a few minutes. “Gracious!” exclaimed 
George, “that’s thunder! and heavy, too! We 
shall surely be caught in a storm,” and he 
hurried out to take a look at our prospects. 
“Boys,” he said, “we shall be drenched, as 
sure as fate; wo must have our horses in- 
stanter.” Hannah wondered if we couldn’t 
stay all night—she was timid in a thunder¬ 
storm, and began to tremble nervously. But 
that was an impossibility. The only room the 
house afforded was the dancing-hall, which was 
not large, and contained nothing but a few 
benches around the sides. If possible we must 
get home; at all events, run the risks of a wet¬ 
ting. I was not sorry. I felt a secret hope 
that my troubles for the day were over. Rock 
was always so protecting, and so tenderly care¬ 
ful, surely he would take me under his care, 
and I should bo indemnified for all my pain. 
His madness may have blinded him, for a time, 
in pleasure;.but in danger it would pass away, 
and his old love come back for me. 

The horses were brought out—mine among 
the first. I hesitated to mount; but tho thun¬ 
der rumbled, and Rock, taking my handmaid, 
“Hurry, Alice.” Dr. Topham was watching 
for Bertie; but the man held his horse and 
could not be delayed, so he was obliged to 
rnqunt. George was looking to Hannah’s sad¬ 
dle. “Now rid$ fast,” stfid Rock, as he gave 
me my bridle; “not a minute to lose!” 

I turned from him, tears filling my throat, and 
& cry of despair almost escaping my lips. “ Ride 
fast!” not even a caution to ride carefully! 


All his tenderness, and thought, and protection, 
were for Bertie! Dr. Topham gave a low, long 
whistle, and wo plunged forward. He evidently 
considered me on incumbrance, or else he did 
not even notice me, for he did not speak a 
word. George, riding close behind, came along¬ 
side, and said, “Alice, do look at that cloud— 
isn’t it furious? It lightens incessantly; it is 
impossible for us to escape being drenched.” 
I said nothing. “Bertie’s horse isn’t safe. She’s 
got Rock’s big bay, and he’B ugly as Satan, and 
she don’t begin to be strong enough to manage 
him, if he gets scared at all this thunder and 
hubbub.” I knew by his voice that he felt 
great concern; but I could not speak, and so 
he fell back and rode with Hannah. By-and- 
by I said, “Dr. Topham, do you think Bertie’s 
horse is unsafe?” 

“Unsafe!” he belched out like a cannon. 
“Rock’s as rash as the deuce, and blinder than 
a fool, to let her ride him!” and this courteous 
rejoinder was all I got out of him. 

The clouds rose rapidly, shutting down over 
us like a black curtain. The rain came in big, 
fierce drops, slowly at first, but growing thicker 
and faster. After every flash the darkness was 
appalling, and the flashes were almost continu¬ 
ous. Our horses were alive with fright in every 
muscle, requiring tho firmest caution and the 
strongest rem. I screamed out to George to 
know if it wouldn’t bo better for us to slacken 
until Rock and Bertie came up, and thus all be 
together? He answered, “No, no! Ride on!” 

Just then I heard the clatter of other hoofs; 
though we were going at a steady gallop, these 
hoof-beats were quicker than ours. Dr. Top¬ 
ham reined up his horse for a moment. On—on 
they came!—louder—quicker—wilder! Each 
one knew what it was, even before the mad¬ 
dened and unguided animal dashed past U6— 
Bertie prone in the saddle and clinging to his 
neck. The lightning showed it all in a vivid 
picture—and then it was dark again; but Dr. 
Topham had left my side and was dashing after. 
The next flash revealed him near, just as the 
clinging, helpless figure was thrown wildly to. 
the ground. What we did in this mortal teiTor, 
in the dark and furious rain, with almost un¬ 
governable horses, 1 hardly know. 

But that Dr. Topham leaped from his saddle, 
and sent his horse hurrying, riderless, after 
Bertie’s; that in a moment George stood by 
him, holding his own horse by the bit—Hannah 
and I using all our efforts and strength to con¬ 
trol ours; that Dr. Topham held Bertie in his 
arms, crying out, “Good heaven! George, she 
is killed!”—and that Rock came riding np and 
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did not apeak, but gave bis bridle to George, 
and tried to take Bertie from Dr. Topham’s 
arms. All this I remember in a nightmare kind 
of dream, too intense and dreadful to be uttered 
in words. 

How we did anything, or how long before 
anything was done, I cannot tell; but Dr. Top- 
k&m carried his senseless burden into a farm¬ 
house; George rode on to report our condition 
to oar friends, and we staid with Bertie. Dr. 
Topham was prompt and cool in ordering what 
Ehould be done, and Bertie came gradually out 
of her swoon, but only to relapse again into a 
shuddering unconsciousness. She proved not 
to be seriously hurt; the Bhock of the fright 
was great, and came nearer killing her than* 
anything else. Roek was whiter than a ghost; ; 
he did not speak to me, unless it was when I 
came from Bertie; he then questioned me with 
his eyes, and I answered him with as few words 
is possible. 

m. 

It was as Dr. Topham said, and as we feared. 
^ fever came on, and Bertie would, perhaps, ; 
die. They had brought her home, and during 
those long, hot days Bertie was burning with a 
fever which would, doubtless, consume her life. 
That Rock should be smitten with regret for 
his rashness, in allowing her to ride bis fiery 
horse, was natural; that Dr. Topbam’s care of j: 
his patient should be unremitting and devoted, ; 
was also natural; and that we should not miss 
the beautiful face, with the winning eyes—the ; 
joyous, gentle spirit, from our daily ways, was 
impossible. But need Rock grow wholly into a ; 
shadow? Need my door be entirely undarkened 
hy his presence ? Need I find him nowhere but 
at Hannah’s? 

It was a bitter cup. Day after day I met 
him—not one tender word—not one pressure bf 
the hand. He was absent, absorbed, and ter¬ 
ribly grave—hardly friendly. But then we were 
all oppressed with grief, shrinking with fear, ; 
and trembling with anxiety. 

But Bertie grew better after the agonizing!; 
crisis was passed. Slowly, but sfirely, came j 
hack strength and color—her beauty she had j 
not lost; if anything, the pallor and thinness; 
wore more lovely than the glowing cheek, or; 
the fall-rounded outline; the eyes looked larger, j 
more shadowy and mysterious. Oh! with what; 
selfish pain I saw it! 

At first she sat up in her white Wrapper, and 
Rock and George were allowed in for a half- 
hour. She said little—her power was never in 
*ords. At last, after many weeks, she could 
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go out. She would spend the day with me the 
first thing—a hot August day it was. 

The parlor was darkened and full of flowers. 
The three gentlemen came to tea; each one 
seemed more devoted to her comfort than the 
other—more delighted to have her back among 
us again, as of old. While Rook’s eyes watched 
her faoe, I looked through the gaze into his 
soul, and found there my terrible foreboding 
realised—he loved herl I turned from him to 
Dr. Topham. His laughing face wore a new 
meaning; some ot her one would receive a wound 
in this contest besides me. I did not question 
for a moment who would win; what were Dr. 
Topham’s blue eyes and cool egotism to Rock’s 
fiery glances and passionate heart! One was a 
globe of fire, the other a sphere of dee—which 
could kindle the love in her heart I knew too 
well. 

Bertie was to go home at sundown. As we 
were passing in from tea, I touched Rock’s arm, 
and asked if I might speak to him. He flushed 
scarlet, and then grew pale. This was the first 
time but one that he had been in the house since 
the accident, and then he came with George, 
and staid but a few minutes*. No word of re¬ 
proach or of explanation had passed between 
us. “After you see Bertie home, will you come 
back here for a little while?” I Baid, ‘‘I wish 
to talk with you.” 

“Yes, Alioe,” he answered. 

Ohl my name coming from Lis lips with some- 
thing of its old accent, how it tnade my heart 
leap! ^ 

He came, but he must have lingered some 
time at Hannah’s. Dr. Toph&xn had walked 
back with him as far as the gate, where they 
separated. 

Rock was pale and excited as he came in. 
As I saw his agitation, mine was calmed; and 
though I had dreaded this interview, yet now 
strength and words seemed given me to act my 
part. “Rock,” I began, but looking at his face, 
my courage gave way. Never, even in my 
struggles with myself alone, had it seemed so 
hard to give him up as at this moment, when I 
was called upon to renounce him of my own 
freewill! He looked at me with a sad pene¬ 
tration—I thought with pity; how should I 

3 on? 

“Rock, would it not be kinder in you to 
speak frankly with me, than to leave this silence 
to grow between us? You quite mistake me, 
if you think I could, for a moment, stand be¬ 
tween you and happiness. I held no claim on 
anything except your love for me; now that is 
gone, you are free. I have waited for you to 
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throw aeide your ideas of honor find duty ns A womans pride, of itself, never upholds her. 
easily as you threw aside your lore; but you Pride, combined with anger, may; hat pride 
leave me the task of severing these links—and I alone is like enow before a blase, 
now do it.*’ I listened to all he could tell me—the grow- 

If 1 spoke bitterly, I did not mean it. I took ing fascination—the unintended wandering from 
his ring from my finger, and passing over to'< his troth—and, finally, the passion and tbe grief, 
where he sat, handed it to him. He took the What further could I heart “Enough!” my 
baud that held it, instead of the ring,and drew l heart plead in its anguish and bitterness; 
me down beside him. Then be bent his head, s “Enough^ enough!” I tried to wrench my 
and sobbed like a child—his hot tears drench- s band aneoy. At first he would not loose it, but 
ing my hand. >-at last he set it free. I tried to go, but it turned 

“Oh, Rock!” I said, “don’t reproach your- > dark before me, and I sat dumb, 
self! I know how it is. Bertie w beautiful!” > “Alioe, you have heard my oonfoeaion, now 
He looked tip after a time, and motioned me \ hear my plea!” 

“silence” with his band. “Alice,” he -said, \ <r No,no, Reek! I will not bearanother word! 

“1 believe I have been infatuated; how else all \ Go, now! I forgive it all—only go!” 
this could oome about I do not know. How \ “Alice, 1 know I deserve your aager and 
patient you have been with me! If you had tyour scorn, but do hearune out. ^She does not 
only been more severe I never could have been love me—she never oan. She is already fan- 
lost so far. Why did she ever eome here? Oh, other’s promised wife, Topham has just ‘been 
Alice! why did‘the!” My heart echoed his telling mo. She does not even dream of my 
passionate question. He went on with *vehe« ; passion. I will conquer it. Do not cast me off! 
menoe, ; You are dear to me as ever! Believe me, Aliee, 

“ I ahrays thought her beautiful, but I thought [afaan1 say it, you never were leeetdear for all 
my heart was safe with you. I did met dream l this infatuation. Why was I so mad?” 
she could so enchant me. She aever tried to I ’have told uny story faithfully so far. I 
do it, I am sure. I am detestably' weak to give must noti shrink from.a faithful eoacluaion^oven 
up so! Oh, Alice! tgiveune some of your>strengfch to the great disparagement of .a woman? spride 
and wisdom!” handatrength of purpose. Pexhaps it>ocas<weak 

Strength and wisdom! This long-summerdf ^and foolish to forgive Rock, as I did; and to 
continual yearning; this restless crying out for lovethim even better than before,tas I did. 
what I had lost; the daily effort to evade the ify husband tells me new, in^ speaking of the 
loss; the blind groping for away that was not j past, that poor George Litchfield bad quite as 
so cruel to tread; the shuddering at the future— great.a struggle to control a passion for Uertie 
the doubt, and indecision, and weakness! And, -l as he did himself; and that they both think, 
last of all, to listen to diim now, ^avo wing his ; : married as they arc, that Mrs. Dr. Topham is 
love for her, his desertion of me—where was ;«a beautiful -woman,.and fascinating toa von* 
my pride, which was to avail me so much in jj derful i degree. (Hannah and T assent 'to the 
this hour of my trial? opinion without a single jealous pang. 
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Lira is like a mighty river, 

Flowing onward to the sea; 

Their its waters to deliver 
T* the great and all-wise giver— 

Deity; 

Wo oonunencetts varied journey, 
Through the little laughing rill; 
Growing on whose banks are flowers, 
Bidding us these hands of ours 
‘Well to fill. 

Grasp we at them as, in passing, 

We behold them very near; 
•pciiing to the sunbeams early • 


jflp siirUrg qow with dswdrsp pm&j— 
Brightmud clear. 

«Happy wo if, when, tho river 
•Wider, deeper, darker gran ; 

And tho distant throes no longer 
Seem to check it, os it stronger. 

Sterner flows; 

And the trees .open its stsrgin 
Bleom no more tor youaad ms; 

We shall find these hands of ours. 

Laden with its choicest flowers— 
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Millt Bbookbs had been spending a quiet j 
summer and autumn with her aunt, Mr* Gres* 
ham. I e*y quiet, hut that applied only to the 
surroundings— quiet enough, in all oonseience, 
as far as they went, for they wero lining in the j 
outskirts of a little village, mere completely eut j 
of the world than ean be found, except among 
the Catskills, where the rivers and the land run 
up and down mountains in so determined a way 
that steamboats and railroads appear a delight¬ 
ful impossibility. 

The previous winter had been such a bright ] 
one to Milly Brookes; it had seen her, as shs 
believed, orowned with the happiest destiny 
that ever greeted womdn—but the sunlight had 
not lasted long. 

Milly Brookes had been engaged to a man 
sufficiently older than herself for him to regard 
her as a ehild; and out of that fact had grown 
all their troubles. Her very love had developed 
her soul into sudden maturity: she was a woman 
quick to feel and understand, and the truth was 
not long in dawning upon her. 

Then she had done wrong. She had not shown 
him his error; she had not made him compre¬ 
hend her real nature and all its capabilities, 
and so given him a humiliating consciousness 
of his own arrogance, which would have deep¬ 
ened his love into an offering worthy of her. 
8he had fretted, and had been capricious, and 
had flirted; and at leojgth he said to himaelf 
that she needed a severe lesson, and had set 
about giving her one. Oh, dear I it does seem 
to me that, men or women, we never shall learn 
to behave like rational beings! 

The latest novelty, in the way ef a fashion¬ 
able women, chanced te be Madame Cesnaro, 
the most bewitching Cuban that ever dazzled 
men’s eyes; and as she' was an old friend of 
Riohard Hallam’s, it was natural enough that 
they should have renewed their friendship. 

But he would not say that to Milly. When she 
bothered him, he turned to Madame Cesnaro 
all the more, when he saw that it teased the poor 
child; and she, having unwisely been several 
times impertinent to madame, the Creole could 
not help punishing her, too; though she was 
neither weak or wicked enough to have desired 
to bring her an hour’s real unhappiness. 

So it had gone on from bad to worse, till at 


last, in a spasm of jealous rage, Milly broke her 
engagement, to the boundless- horror and indig¬ 
nation of her aunt and all her relatives. Rich¬ 
ard Hallam went away; the season dosed, and 
Milly took her wretchedness and her broken 
dreams away into the quiet of the summer, 
whose beauty was only an added bitterness to 
her souk 

The old life seemed completely at an end; 
and oh l this one that had opened was dreary 
enough; and you need not wonder that Milly 
was long in learning to bear her burden even 
with a show of patience. 

But she had tried and struggled; and just 
when she had made up her mind that the mono¬ 
tony of l^er existence was to be no more broken, 
tfcep rushed upon her one of those event* which 
happen as often in aotual life as they do in 
novete, and whioh threatened another entire 
change at the very moment she was saying to 
herself life was done tor her—only a patient 
waiting left. 

One morning the children dashed into the 
room, with the exciting news that the stage¬ 
coach had been upset in the gully below the 
house, and everybody was smashed to little 
pieces. 

Milly set out at once for the scene of the 
accident^ and met one of the village physicians, 
who told her that one.person had been seriously 
hurt, for whom he wished to find the nearest 
possible resting-place, as they feared some in¬ 
ternal injury. 

“Our house is the nearest,” returned Milly; 
“let him be brought there.” 

She only wailed to hear his delighted ap¬ 
proval, and flew back to make preparations to 
receive the sufferer, not dreaming how her 
Samaritan impulses were to be tried. 

She found aunt Elite in a state of excitement; 
for, of course, the children and servants had 
rushed in to tedl her the news the instant Milly’a 
back was turned. 

Sbe was greatly relieved at Miliy’s explana¬ 
tion, and heartily concurred in her plan that 
the injured stranger should be brought there. 

! Hospitality wuls one of Mrs. Gresham’s ruling 
| virtues; and nearly as impetueus as her niece, 
| she did not stop to think of all they might he 
\ bringing upon them sc Woe; ijheugh, perhaps, 
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that would not have made her hesitate, it cer¬ 
tainly would have had no effect upon Milly. 

A room was got in readiness, and by that 
time the children, who had been watching at 
the gate, ran in to announce that the people 
were coming up the road, bringing the wounded 
person on a cot-bed. 

Milly went down to the outer door to meet 
them. As the men drew near with their burden, 
she saw that it was a woman’s form muffled un¬ 
der the cloaks and blankets. 

'“I thought they said it was a man,” she ob¬ 
served to one of the bearers; “poor, poor 
thing!’* 

“No, it’s a lady,” he replied; “and here 
comes her servant, I take it. She is crying, 
and taking on like old Scratch in a lingo the 
schoolmaster couldn’t understand.” 

By that time they had reached the porch and 
set their burden down. A sudden impulse 
made Milly go up to the cot, draw the cloak 
from off the faoe, and look down upon the in¬ 
sensible woman; she was gazing at the coun¬ 
tenance of Madame Cesnaro, cold and white as 
death—the face of her old enemy, the Creole. 

She would have been more than human if her 
first impulse had not been a wicked one; but it 
passed, and she was ready to be gentle and 
womanly—the more so,.by way of expiation for 
her first cruel thought 

The withered Cuban servant had come up by 
this time, and was going into spasms of grief 
and Spanish ejaculations, which Milly silenced 
with a few words in the same language, and 
kept her quiet while she showed the men the 
way up to the room she had made ready. 

The two doctors from the village arrived 
almost immediately; and, as good^luck would 
have it, accompanied by a first-rate surgeon, 
who chanced to be spending two or three days 
with a relative in the neighborhood. 

While they were holding their consultation, 
Milly took the Spanish woman into her room, 
and managed to get something as near an ex¬ 
planation from her os her fright would permit. 

“They had Btarted for a trip among the 
mountains—madame had been seized with a 
Xancy. They were going very fast—something 
r/V— ere; then Teresita didn’t know anything 
more until she found that she had bumped her 
head severely against a basket and broken the 
Willow receptacle; and it was the Madonna’s 
' blessing her eyes weren’t put out—and her poor 
thistress so injured. Oh! blessed Virgin!” 

Milly quieted her, and then went into her 
aunt’s room to tell her the story; having made 
her promise, before the sufferer arrived, that 


she would not risk her feeble nerves by going 
out. 

“Has he come, Milly?” she asked. “It’s no 
one we know?” 

“It is not a man, aunt; I was mistaken-” 

“A woman? Oh, poor thing! Is she much 
hurt? Who is she, Milly? Of course, you don’t 
know her.” 

“I used to know her—I-” 

“ Why, how white you look! Who is it, Milly ?” 

“Madame Coenaro, aunt Eliza.” 

Mrs. Gresham cried out, 

“Ohl what will you do, Milly?” 

“Take care of her, aunt,” said Milly, firmly. 
“Untilshe is able to go away, I shall try never 
once to remember that she is more than an un¬ 
fortunate stranger, whom it is my duty to assist 
and take care of.” 

“I do think you are an angell” exclaimed 
Mrs; Gresham. 

Milly shook her head, remembering her first 
impulse when she saw the face of her only foe, 
and went softly out of the room to see if she 
eould be allowed to be of service. 

The physicians at first feared internal in¬ 
juries; but an examination proved that she 
was only dreadfully bruised, and had an arm 
broken. 

“She cannot be moved for some weeks, Miss 
Brookes,” the doctor said; “you must make up 
yotrr mind to that.” 

“I know the lady,” Milly replied; “and will 
take every care of her.” 

“You know her? Oh! then go in! She has 
come to her senses partially—a little astray 
yet—” 

Milly cheoked him. 

“She does not know where she is, and my 
sudden appearance might agitate her. After 
heT arm is set I will go in.” 

When the operation was over, and Madame 
CesnAro had been lulled to sleep by opiates, 
Milly went into her room and took her station 
there as nurse during her illness. 

She had made the physicians explain the case 
clearly to her. Thererwas no danger, not the 
slightest; but there would be partial delirium 
for several days from the shock and bruises. 
After that, there would be only the patient 
waiting of the necessary time for the broken 
bone to knit and heal. 

Everything was arranged. A very competent 
woman sent for from the village to share the 
duties of the sick-room, so that Milly might not 
be obliged to neglect her aunt too much—and 
her task began. 

Old Teresita had been got off id bed with all 
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possible despatch, and a great relief it was, for 
she had done nothing but rush to and fro, and 
bowl like a whole menagerie. Indeed, she 
proved to be perfectly useless throughout, and 
Milly kept her as far away from the sick-room 
as possible. After the first distress was over, 
and she found that there was likely to be work 
to do for several weeks to come, she was quite 
inclined to remember that her own bones ached, 
and very gladly followed Milly’s advice to stay 
quiet a great deal in her own chamber; where, 
to the horror of the other servants, she lay 
smoking paper cigarettes, and telling her beads, 
and keeping watch over as much of her mis¬ 
tress’ baggage as she could pile in the room. 

* Those first days passed, the Creole lay some¬ 
times in a sort of stupor, in which she took 
notice of nothing; but not sleeping, for they 
could see her eyes glitter through the long 
lashes, and her hands worked with a nervous 
restlessness, as if busy at some task which it 
was necessary to finish with all haste. 

Then she would rouse herself and talk ra¬ 
pidly, sometimes in French, sometimes in the 
English, which had become so familiar to her 
lips; but when she used her native tongue, it 
was usually to ramble on about childish things 
that had happened long ago in her tropical 
home. 

How eagerly Milly listened, to see if by 
chance she should utter a name, or a word in 
any way connected with that brief past which 
this woman had help to destroy; but no such 
word was ever spoken. 

She was usually telling that she was so tired— 
oh, so tired! She had wandered far from home, 
and could not be back by nightfall; and she was 
so afraid of the snakes, and so weAry. Then, 
if she was half conscious, and remembered that 
she was a woman, and in a foreign land, she 
was in great haste to go somewhere, and could 
not get ready quickly enough; and through all 
her hurry and impatience rose the same com¬ 
plaint of being so tired—so tired; and they had 
tied heir armB so that Bhe could not dress her¬ 
self; she should never get there; never be rid 
of that dull, wretched ache. 

Then she began to be more ration&L One 
day she had wakened from sleep quite herself, 
but Milly happened to be out of the room; and 
when she came back, she was talking very ra¬ 
pidly again, still in her great hurry and weari¬ 
ness, but capable of noticing things and people, 
withont being able to place and conneot them 
in her mind. 

She was looking at Milly, and exclaimed, 

“Aren’t you going to dance to-night? Why, 


you look quite pale! Oh! dear me, I am so 
tired! I can’t remember your name—so foolish 
of you always to hate me. Why, I should like 
you, if you would be good-natured and let me.” 

Then her head ached, and Milly bathed her 
forehead till she grew quiet—dozed a little, 
opened her eyes, saying, 

“I thought I knew you—I can’t remember. 
I don’t think I am quite right—this pain, you 
know.” 

But the day came when she woke rational 
and able to think collectedly, with nothing but 
weakness to distract her—and then she recog¬ 
nized Milly. 

She had been made to understand before that 
she was in good hands, and comprehended how 
it happened that she was surrounded by strange 
faces and sights; but when she remembered 
Milly, she called out, 

“Why, I thought you hated me! Have you 
come to take care of me?” 

“Yes,” Milly answered; “if you will allow 
me.” 

“How good it is of you! Little blossom I 
used to call you; but how changed you are! 
Why, I can’t understand!” 

She was growing so exoited that Milly ex¬ 
plained to her where sh*was; had to give the 
reason of herself and her aunt being there; told 
her that her aunt would come in and see her 
in a day or two, and brought the conversation 
to topics safe for a sick-room. 

The Creole Buffered a good deal, but she bore 
her pains with the proud impatience with which 
she submitted to all ills, too defiant to complain, 
and angry with her own weakness. 

When Mrs. Gresham came in to pay her a 
little visit, she was full of regrets at being such 
a burden; a proper return of civilities on Mrs. 
Gresham'8 part, who naturally wished her in 
another zone, at least since her presence must 
be very painful to Milly, besides the amount of 
care which her illness made necessary. 

As Cleraence Cesnaro grew better and stronger, 
of course, she and Milly, thrown so much to¬ 
gether, were obliged to talk a great deal. Very 
strange, it seemed to Milly, to sit by her side 
and listen to her conversation, whose charm 
would have made itself felt upon any mind if 
it had been blinder in its prejudices, more un¬ 
forgiving in its resentment, than Milly’s had 
learned to be. 

Never once a mention of Richard Hallam’s 
name. When she first began to talk freely. 
Clemence made some allusion which would have 
drawn the conversation back upon him and 
that painful season; but Milly’s instantaneous 
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change of manner was hint enough for her ex¬ 
quisite tact, and she never approached it again. 

It would have been impossible for those two 
women not to have become tolerably well ac¬ 
quainted with one another during those weeks 
in which they were thrown so constantly into 
each other’s society—and it was a singular 
revelation to each. 

The time came when Milly acknowledged to 
herself that in the misery the Creole had helped 
to bring upon her, there had been no evil inten¬ 
tion; and she could watch over her, and talk 
with her, with far more kindly feelings, of 
course, when the impression th^||he was not 
a false, wicked woman was removeeUuein her 
mind. 

She showed Milly more of her character, her 
real nature, during those weeks, than she had 
confided to any human being in years. Milly 
learned to pity her, in spite of her beauty and 
her position; for she understood how some 
terrible sorrow had crushed her youth forever, 
and left her so reckless and weary, searching 
constantly for the relief of change and excite¬ 
ment, since she had found no other way of 
quieting her unrest. 

And with her quick insight into character, 
Clemence soon learned to know Milly as she 
really was, and to marvel within herself that 
she could have been so deceived. 

“ She thinks and feels like a woman,” thought 
Clemence; “feels acutely as I do. She has 
imagination and soul—how could I think her 
only a pretty doll? She has suffered, too; 
suffered cruelly—poor, young thing!” 

Then Clemence began to reflect, to look back. 
She had never seen ftichard Hallam since the 
night of that ball where Milly had given way 
to her jealousy; but before long she understood 
matters pretty clearly; saw she herself might 
well bear a portion of the blame, and wondered 
if it was too late for things to be set aright. 

So the days passed, and the two kept each 
other company in that pleasant chamber, which 
Milly arranged with her own hands, that every¬ 
thing might bo cheerful and picturesque enough 
to suit the wayward fancy of the invalid. 

She did Clemence a world of good by the 
patience and fortitude she displayed, and the 
earnest determination she had to make the 
most of such benefits as life had left her; the 
haughty Creole learned that there was a better 
and more noble way of bearing suffering than 
the cruel pride with whict she had worn its 
thorns pressed against her bleeding heart. 

The first traces of spring were making the 
earth beaatifhl. The maple buds began to 


catch a tinge of red; the grass was green on 
the little lawn; the woods showed signs of new 
life and strength; the air grew soft and odorous; 
and Milly’s blue hills became brighter and 
more lovely in the distance. 

Clemence could sit up, walk about the house, 
amuse Mrs. Gresham with her brilliant conver¬ 
sation, fascinate the children, and dazzle every¬ 
body that came near with her bewitching 
wnysjjbujt constantly she grew softer and more 
womanly toward Milly, letting the old robe of 
hardness and pride slip farther from ter soul 
under the influence of that pleasant Beasoik 

She was getting well enough to travel; and 
the day was set for her departure. Old Teresit* 
recovered from her fright and her aches when 
she found there was no more work to pe done; 
and putting their possessions in order for a 
journey with the best grace possible, as full of 
self-congratulation and content as if she had 
had her wits about her all the time, and been 
the one to nurse her mistress tack to health 
and strength. 

Clemence had been spending the evening 
down stairs; she and Milly iiad said good-night 
to Mrs. Gresham, and when «they reached the 
door of Clemence’s room, Milly paused. 

“I wish you would come in,” the Creole 
said; “you are not sleepy?” 

“Not in the least; I could have sat up all 
night to hear you talk about your European 
travels, and your life in your tropical homa.” 

“Come in and sit with me then,” said Clem- 
ence: “I am very restless, and can’t sleep,” 

“t knew it,” returned Milly. “You are 
never so gay except when you feel disturbed 
and nervous.” 

“\ r ou really seem to know 
said, pressing her hand with 
monstrativeness; “dear Milly 
it is!” 

They went into her chamber and sal down; 
Clemence turned the lamp so that the room had 
a dim, pleasant light; the wood-fire had lied 
to a heap of glowing embers on the hearth, and 
everything about the place was calculated to 
put one in that mood when one talks more 
openly than usual, and makes confidences which, 
at another time, would have been impossible. 

Clemence had a fancy for hearing Milly re¬ 
peat poetry; it had been her favorite way of 
being soothed to sleep during her illness; and 
to-night they sat there recalling favorile pas¬ 
sages from the poets they loved, an^ giving 
free expression to the fancies which the mea¬ 
sures aroused. ^ ( 

“How mistaken I was in you, Silly!” 


me,” Clemence 
her foreign le- 
, how pleasant 
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claimed Clemence, suddenly. “I thought you 
were a pretty child, just born to be petted and 
indulged.” 

“ So I was a child when you met me first,” 
replied Milly. 

“It was only because time arid circum¬ 
stances had not made you conscious of your 
own powers,” said Clemence. “No, no! I Was 
deaf not to recognize the Nightingale’s voice',' 
though it only sang in broken numbers.” 

She had the prettiest way of saying thirigs; 
and they never sounded exaggerated or strained 
in her sweet foreign accent. 

“I am older now,” said Milly. 

“Yes, and the nightingale has learned to 
sing. But, Milly-” 

“Well, Clemence?” for she had hesitated. 

“ You know they say the fiill richneSB of the 
song does not come till after sorrow and trouble 
have wakened the souL” 

“ Yes, and I believe it” 

“Then you have suffered—you also?” cried 
Clemence, throwing a self-pitying emphasis on 
the last word, which deprived her question of 
all possibility of giving offence by the acknow¬ 
ledgment it contained of her own grief. 

“I have suffered,” Milly answered, honestly; 
“ suffered very terribly.” 

V And did the whole world look black to you? 
Did you only wish to rush on and brittle with 
death—force him to take you, if it Was oNly to 
oerry you away to hew trouble ?” 

“For many, inany months,” Milly said, “I 
was so wicked that 1 shudder to recall the tilde. 
I wonder, now, God did not punish ihe for my 
rebellion.” 

“Think what it is to go on so for years rind 
years,” murmured Clemence. 

“I see things more clearly how/’ pdrktied 
Milly. “I am willing to gathek up the frag¬ 
ments of my life and make the best of thriih.” 

“But you do suffer still?” 

“Sometimes; not with the old bitterhtts. 
Oh, Clemence! I am learning that the more we 
think Of others, the less time we h&ve to brood 
over our own sorrows. I rikn learning th&t 
every ray of sunlight wc bring to others Ifc 
fleeted upon the darkness of our own path!.” 

“Yes,” Clemence said, slowly, “it may be bo. 
I never believed it; never thought 6f it till 
within these weeks. It may be sb. 

“It is true, Clemence. I hrive learned id 
Ming to it hs my one hope.” 

“It is so blessed to have any hope,” mtb- 
mured Clemence. “I have been so many ybrirs 
in the dark that the daylight Would only blind 
me hlf*. ” 


“I think it is never too late to look up,” 
Milly said. “Strength will come slowly back 
if we only exert it, just as physical strength 
returns to ub after a long illness. I never 
thought to say these things to anybody. I 
never thought to feel them; but I can now.” 

They were both silent for a few moments; 
then Clemence exclaimed, in her impulsive way, 

“Milly! Milly!” 

“Yes, dear,” Milly answered. 

“Do you love me—do you trust me?” 

“I do love you! I did not know how much 
attached I had become to you until now, that 
yotf are going riWriy I” 

“I am so glad; it is so pleasant to be loved !’* 

“But you make friends where you will—the 
whole world-” 

“That is only weariness and vexation—you 
Ktiow It, Milly! The success, the triumph, as 
they crill it, which I have in society, only makes 
the nlore desolate in my loneliness^ But don’t 
talk about me just now. I have something else 
ill my mind. May I ask you ri question, Milly ?” 

“Tefe,” fcriid Milly, With a little hesitation. 
“I am sure yoii would risk me nothing that 
could be unpleasrint.” 

“I don’t know that; but I must speak—you 
woii’t be angry?” 

Milly felt herself grdw suddenly cold; but 
she replied composedly, 

“It leriM I dhall not be angry—I promise 

yod that.” 

Clarence was silent again; then she broke out 
iufttedly, 

“lou were engaged to ilichrird Hallab—why 
did you two part?” 

“I crinbot tilk on that subject, Clemence; 
xfideied; I Canriot !’* 

“ But you must, Milly—you must! Only trust 
mi! You mhy do sb. Fefel that you Are talking 
to your own heart. Speak, Milly l” 

She chught Milly’s hands, and held them fast. 

“It was that which made you unhappy—W4S 
ft not?” 

“ Yes,” Milly answered, in a low, cold voftfe; 

“Brit y'oli lbved him?” 

With in ifiort Milly retained her composure, 
and her volbe Wife still very cklih—feuch 4 coh- 
Mst tri her phssibnrite Wordk. 

“I did lovfe hitt, heart ihd soul; With 4 lbvi 
which transformed me from a child to & woflsfch, 
Which cTevelbped every ffcchlty to new llffc, and 
thhde me ab riiUch ahoth.hr Creature as if I had 
bribri suddenly carried into ri nfew Wbrld.” 

“And he loved yorir,” briid Clctnence; “I am 
ferire he trired yob.” 

The eld shiver thrilled through MfHy’fc fttflh'e. 
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“He loved me as a child. He wanted a play- 
thing, a pet. He could not understand that 
his love had changed me to a woman,” 

“Bathe would have learned that. He was 
generous and noble; I knew him well.” 

Milly drew her hands away. 

“I can’t talk of all this, Clemenoe,” she said. 

“ But you must—you must I I cannot go away 
and leave this matter in darkness. Tell me 
why you quarreled—tell me?” 

Milly hesitated. 

“What I have told you was reason enough 
for quarrels,” she replied. 

“But there was more; some one reason which 
made you feel he thought you a child—which 
carried you both swiftly on toward your un¬ 
happiness?” 

“There was reason-” 

“ I must hear it! You know I do not question 
you out of curiosity—1 would not pain you for 
the world. The reason, Milly—tell me the 
reason.” 

“ I was jealous of you,” returned Milly. “ He 
tormented me by paying you attention. I hated 
you with all the intensity of my nature.” 

Clemence caught her hands again and held 
them closer. 

“I was afraid of this,” Bhe said; “I was 
afraid I had helped to make you miserable. 
But you don’t hate mo now?” 

“I love you very dearly, Clemenoe! Some 
other cause of disturbance would have risen 
between us.” 

“But that it should have been so—that I 
should have dono it! He loved you, Milly, 
he-” 

“Hush, Clemenoe!” she interrupted, sternly; 
“don’t make me doubt your truth. I oould not 
bear to be deceived again/’ 

“What do you mean, Milly? He did not de¬ 
ceive you-” 

“He loved you, Clemenoe Cesnaro; and you 
know it!” 

“Never—never! He was good and true; he 
oould not lie!” 

Milly struggled away from her and rose. Her 
soul was full of bitterness then; the events of 
that night came back with new force. 

“Hear me, Milly,” cried Clemence, clinging 
to her dress. “ He did not love me; ho was not 

false-” 

“ Oh! Clemence, Clemence! what can you gain 
by trying to cheat mo now? That night at the 
ball—that last night, I was in the room when 
he kissed your hand; when he said——” 

She broke off with a shudder, and turned 
proudly away. 


Clemence did not rise from her knees; she 
still clung to Milly’s dress with a touching 
humility that seemed strange to her haughty 
nature. 

“And you have thought me a bad, wicked 
woman?” she said, drearily; “you think me 
false and bad still?” 

“Not now; I did then, false and bad as I 
know him to be! But now I see you were free 
to love him, if you saw fit; the treachery was 
on his side—treacherous to both, since he was 
my betrothed husband when he spoke words of 
love to you.” 

“ He never did; thero is your error—he never 
did!” 

Milly pulled her dress resolutely away. She 
would hear no more—would not remain an in¬ 
stant longer. But Clemence sprang up, threw 
her arms about her waist and drew her back. 

“ You must hear me! Be patient, Milly, I can 
clear all this up! I understand now—I remem¬ 
ber that night-” 

“Then we need talk no more.” 

“It is for that very reason you must listen— 
you were deceived! Do hear me, Milly! Don’t 
shake and tremble so! Don’t refuse to hear what 
may bring peace back to you.” 

. Milly conquered her passion. There was truth 
in the woman’s voioe she oould feel. She sat 
down to listen. 

“Go on,” she said; “I will hear you.” 

“Thank you, Milly; God bless you! I am 
reckless; I have suffered; but I am not bad and 
false, Milly! Years ago Richard IIaliam and 
I met in Cuba—we flirted dreadfully. He was 
pleased with me. I wanted to worry my jeal¬ 
ous old husband; but, indeed, I had no tender¬ 
ness for Hallam. 

“I had loved once—to a woman like me, that 
is forever. That winter, in New York, he had 
just the regard for me a man keeps toward on* 
to whom he ha3 read poetry, whose hand he 
has kissed. I was very unhappy. He knew 
more of my past than anybody else—not that 
we talked of it; but all those things made a tie 
of friendship between us. Arc you listening, 
Milly?” 

“Yes, yes; tell me the rest.” 

“I took a fancy to you,” pursued Clemenoe, 
“you were so pretty—like a flower, or a pic¬ 
ture; I liked to pet you whea we met in society. 
I did not know you cared for Hallam. We had 
no confidences; I could not know that I was 
making you hate me.” 

“I tell you that is over, Clemence. Go on.” 

“ Then I went to Washington. When I came 
back I met you at a party—you remember?” 
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Could Milly ever forget that night—the warn¬ 
ing cloud upon her one month of bliss I 

“For the first time it struck me that you 
cared for Hallam; somebody told me it was 
rumored you were engaged. I thought, ‘That 
is well, she is a nice little thing—he wants rest.’ 
I went up and spoke to you, meaning all kind¬ 
ness; you were dreadfully rude, and 1 was very 
angry. I said to myself, ‘If she is rude again, 
I shall punish her for it!’ You see how I was 
drawn on to play my part in your tragedy?” 

Milly pressed her hand; she was listening 
eagerly now 

“Well, you were rude to me whenever we 
met, and 1 determined to punish you. 1 never 
thought how wicked it was, that in my care¬ 
lessness I might wreck your peace forever. Say 
you forgive me.” 

“Freely, fully, Clemence, I forgive you.” 

“I did teaze and annoy you dreadfully. You 
were capricious and bitter with Hallam; you 
made him feel that hie had been mistaken in 
you; that you were exacting and tyrannical; 
that he could not find in your love the rest he 
so oraved. You see all this?” 

“ I have no desire to exculpate myself. I was 
very wrong; but I was true to him. I loved 
him, and he-” 

“Wait, MiUy, I am oommg to that! So the 
weeks went on, and you floated farther apart, 
and the olouds grew thicker between you. That 
last night you behaved dreadfully. He was hurt 
and angry; after that he and 1 were both led 
away by our reoklessness and coquetry; but, 
knowing me, you can see it was no more ear¬ 
nest than acting in a play. We were walking 
up and down the halls; then he-told me of his 
engagement to you, and his fears that he had 
been mistaken in your character. 1 answered 
that 1 thought you a child; but it was youth 
and innocence he coveted, so he must be oon- 
tent. At the same time he was wrong, I said, 
not to show you more of his real self, and teach 
you to come up where he s^ood, if he loved you. 

“*I do love her,’ he answered; ‘she in my 
last hope of peace. 1 

“.ge meant that* and more, Milly; he loved 
you more deeply than he knew himself. Then 
he was ashamed of having betrayed feeling; he 
began chattering all sorts of extravagancies. I 
was nearly crazy that night with my letters and 
my friends’ counsels. I said anything that camo 
in my head, and he no more considered it seri¬ 
ous than if I had hack* fever—yon see I knew 
him and could trust him. 

“We went into the boudoir, talking all sorts 
of nonsense. I exclaimed, ‘You will never be 


content! Oh! you are growing old! Why, once 
you would have said you loved me, if you had 
dared.’ Then he answered, ‘Who could have 
helped being bewildered—help loving as one 
does an ideal?’ Then it was he kissed my hand, 
just out of a man’s foolish gallantry, and I 
laughed and ran away. 

“I can see how it.appeared to you, only par¬ 
tially catching the words. Oh! it was dreadful, 
my poor Milly I Bat you beliove me—say you 
believe me?” 

“I do,” Milly answered; “I do.” 

“He never dreamed of caring forme. Oh! 
he loved you! Then he went away; I did not 
know it for some time after. I was shut up 
wit hr my black thoughts—1 could not go into 
the world then; I forgot you and him. When 
I went out again, they told me Hallam had 
gone to Europe; they said he had broken his 
engagement with you, because you went to An¬ 
drew’s house—then that was contradicted. To 
tell you the truth, since then 1 have been too 
much occupied with my selfish sorrows to think 
about anybody; but, until 1 came here and 
learned to know you, I never dreamed that I 
could have had any part in your separation.” 

Clemence ceased speaking, leaning her fore¬ 
head on Milly’s hands, and Milly sat there 
weeping silently, not that her happiness was 
brought back—not that anything was changed, 
or ever could be; but weeping with thankful¬ 
ness that she need not despise the object she 
had loved; that she need not feel her faith in 
human nature disturbed by the treachery of the 
man who had been so much to her young life. 

“You are satisfied now, Milly?” Clemence 
said at last. “You exonerate Hallam from any 
deceit?” 

“ Entirely, Clemence; I see it all clearly now.” 

“And you are glad again—you hope?” 

There was no responsive pressure fromMUly’s 
hand. Clemence looked at her in surprise^ 

“Tell me what you feel,” she urged. . 

“Very thankful to know that my love was not 
* wasted on an unworthy object,” replied Milly, 

| wiping away her tears; “full of remorse for all 
t the bitterness I cherished in my heart during 
tboso black months; thankful to God that I had 
t tried to be better and less selfish, because, if 

I this news had come to me while I was so hard 
and wicked, I should have been overpowered 
by shame at the remembrance of my own sin 
against the Father in losing all faith and trust.” 
“And is that all, Milly?” 

“ That is all! Glad to know you thoroughly— 
glad to love you as I do, and always shall,£lem- 
enoe.” 
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*'‘Arid I love yon, too; and I Want yotf to bOi 


ft^ppy*” 

“I am growing so in the fulfillment of duty 1 , 
Clemence; there is no other real happiness.” 

“ But there is ! Duty is cold add hdrsh; there if 
dnother happiness—it id not tocrldtdto find it.” 

“Hush! Clemence.” 

“ Does not this confirmation of tiiS truth bring 
back your old lore, your old hop**, Milly?’* 

“No, Clemence, no; the pfist idirrevocable.” 

“Not to you—not with a lore-” 

“Richard HallAm and I fife Separated,’* Milly 
br'Oke in; “it is better SO. He fievef did ine 
justicef; he Wds Wrofig to pdtroD/iOd dttd lodH 
down on me. 1 was jealous, not With the foOliSh 
je'rftodSy Of a girl, bht ttiO fOfed of a Wofft#n who 
feels that she is slighted find iniaUndeifTtood.” 

4i BWt it iS all so different noW.” 

“ Not in the least! Richard HdHStn loVed tnO 
beV&ule be thought me a child—he wanted to 
bd looked up to and worshiped. But the mad 
Who loves me must respect me as his eqndl, feel 
that thOre is no depth in his Soul I could not 
fekch, no aspiration I could hot Share.” 

“Oh! what a noble Wife yott would inake!” 
exclaimed Clemence. 

“ Then 1 can fdifill some other destiny nobly,” 
Milly answered. 

“How firm And Stem yOU are! I thought you 
Were orily influenced hy yoiir belief in his false¬ 
hood.” 

“Now that doubt il rfemoVed, ClSmdnoe; the 
other causes which helped to separate us, Which 
of themselves must, sOoheT or Idler, hate made 
a gulf between our hearth, rise up stronger.” 

“But When I tell you that he loved you!" 

“Don't mock the word, Clemence—you and I 
know what love is! There are many girls con¬ 
tent to remain children all tfieftr lives, Who 
would warm themselves ih the outer folds of 
their husband’s heart* and never know how 
dark a door shut betwbeii them and his adul— 
I am not a creature like that” 

“No* Milly, no!’* 

“So, you see, that eiubto it Whs Such a Wife 
Richard Hal lam wanted, he could hot love me. 
By this time he has forgotten his dream. I had 
hot passed deeply enough into his life to be long 
regretted.” 

“t don’t believe that, Milly.” 

“Well, if he regrets dad, it to ah c/he ikifes*S* 
favorite flower, a bird—any trifle with which 
one tnhused a WifeWre Honk.” 

“If this separatist hhs taUght hiin ybnf that 
ohaVfccter—— 1 


“Bnrtf W khewyod torybvaref” 

“Would you b&Vom# eaH him Dwelt f No,fid, 
Clemdfidd! Even in fify’datfeest hours 1 never 
waeWSai Cnotrgh to Wish fbr his return! 1 toil 
yotl We arc separated forever, and I am content. 
We won’t talk of these things any more—my iff* 
hi eettWd now.” 

Clemen de urged her do farther. 

“It id so dreary to be slone,” she sighed; 
“life is so*heavy find so black.” 

“Ifot if We do our duly, Clemence.” 

“But duty is so harsh—It hurts me so! Oh, 
Milly! at least you have peace and freedom!” 

“And I believe that the performance of duty 
Will give peace at last to any soul.” 

“It may be so,” moaned Clemence; “I never 
tried to’ do it I have struggled, and battled, 
and would not submit. I am so tired, MiHju~ 
oh, sb tired ! I 4td older than you—my life has 
beeh so terrible. Only my pride hAt kept me 
from sinking utterly.” 

“My poof Clemence!” whispered Milly. It 
Was her turn to pity and comfort now. 

“Nothing to love—no hope—no friends! My 
life is so hollow and fblae! My nearest rela¬ 
tives sed me gay, and think me the coldest, 
meet heartless creature that lives. Oh, Milly! 
they don’t know how the hot ashes y«t bar* 
and nhoilldef in my breast* how they sear into 
my soul ahd leave me no repose.” 

Drawn on to filler confidence by what bad 
gone before, resting oh the thought that th« 
bad found one nature which she could treat 
wholly, Clemence told her all the history of her 
past. 

She bad loved once—the one sweet lews of 
youth—in her passionate nature, fervid as the 
Sunlight which ripened the fruits of her tropic 
cal birth-place, Stronger than death itself, im¬ 
petuous and reckless as a mountain torrent in 
its fullest power. 

tail man was ene whom her friends hated; 
there tons an old fetid between the families, 
bluer and cruel, and habded down from fat*** 
to eon a Corsican Vendetta. 

But these two young creatures loved Chfe hft~ 
other, it matters not how and when they met— 
they loved, and were on thb eve of an elope¬ 
ment from their natlva fend. The ship that 
Was to boar them a Way to safety and hopphseas, 
W*a anchored ha the bay near the viUa when* 
€*earta*e** famay wei* residing. 

6he htd stolen from thebe***; her lover met 
b*¥, Re was tesd&g her toward the im*e boat 
when they were discovered. A AOrVbtot, Whtrtfe 


“It has nutv ttatottce; yon aigne from friw 
possibilities.” 
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fler toother,%* mm fiory and .pamioaate as 
heeeelf, rushed oat in pursuit—-he overtook 
them w {he s ea-shore. There, in {he moon¬ 
light, Clemenoe crouched upon the saud, while 
the ftaroe -quernel •raged -between the twomen, 
•growing more terrible till all the insanity of 
their hot natures jsas * aroused. Pistols were 
<dMwn —a 'lash that blinded Clean enco—a -re¬ 
port which deafened her—and she saw her 
lorer etretebed bleeding on the sand. 

They tore her feem,ki8 dying embraoe; they 
drowned his parting words in curses; and when 
demenee recovered 'from her fever and deli- 
-Tium weeks had passed, and she was a widow 
without haring been-a wife. 

Only 4wo yearn alter they forced her to many 
a Cuban, who fell in lore with her in Paris, 
whither she had been oarried—a-man already 
eM^eelflsh, nnd tyrannioal; against whose iron 
wile she had rebelled till they had made each 
others lives as -wretched as only > suqh ill-os- | 
sorted unions can make human destinies. 

♦The year before, she had left her husband 
with • the .determination never to -return, - sod 
had joined her relatives in Now York. Bat she 
found no rest either from her own desolation, 
or their inceesant reproaches, and the letters 
* from friends urging her return. 

All these things Bhe told Milly that night; and 
Hilly pitied and loved her more and -mare, as 
anybody must who saw the brilliant, beautiful 
creature as shereeUy was; impulsive and Warm- 
heakted, with no faith left in anything but the 
-memory of her murdered love; worn out with 
-the.struggles of her married life; asking only 
for rest, and ignorant where.to find it; feeding 
her soul -upen the Dead Sea’s -fruit of ashes 
when it starved for nourishment and grew 
parched with thirst. 

Milly’8 example had a great effect upon-her; 
‘Hilly’s counsels taught her where to tarn, what 
-use might yet be made of her broken life. 

Those two-women did oath other a-great deal 
of 'good during the time they-spent together; 
*Wt they-were forced to separate at length. 

**MiUy,” demenee said the night before her 
-departure, ‘*1 shall'go back to Cuba; go bajk 
to my husband. I want quiet—.reel! Inevdr 
meant to live with him again—but be has 
changed. He writes to me, and begs me to 
return. He says he is growing old^ pqd ppeds 
me; that he understands me better now, and 
can trust me. Yes, I will go back; it is my one 
hope of peace—you have taught me that.” 

And Milly rejoiced and wept ever her out of 
her groat leva and .ipqdornoss. 

“You will oome to visit me in my island 
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home,” Clemance paid, “.when you are married 
pud happy!” 

“I shall gexer he.married,” replied Milly; “I 
do not think my character is fitted for it.” 

Clemence only smiled to herself. “Oh! what 
a golf of wisdom and experience lay between 
MjUy’s twenty summers and her own added 
years pf stprm! 

“You will come to yisit me?” she repeated. 
“I should like to take you now; but you will 
come later?” 

Milly promised; -and that night, before she 
slept, Clemence wrote a long letter to Riehard 
Hallam, explaining everything to him, pointing 
out his own mistake, and describing Milly as 
she hod become under the influence of know¬ 
ledge and discipline. 

“1 cannot tell how it.will be with me,” Clem¬ 
ence said; “but I am certain your life will net 
always go on in this faded coldness.” 

| “It .will brighten.with both, dear Clemence— 
only trust!” 

“You must write to me—I shall so need your 
.advice, your encouragement. You won’t forget 
me, Milly, dear?” 

“Clemence, I never h*d a sister, but I feel 
toward you as I think I should have felt toward 
% sister—‘I shall never change.” 

“No, I believe- that; I rest on that faith. 
'May God bless you, Milly! You have done me 
good—great good l 

Then Clemencevfaat away, and Milly returned 
to her quiet life, more patient and conteah 

She could feel that she had not loved an un¬ 
worthy f ipan; %nd that reflection was, of itself, 
a great comfort. 

Spring cam e, warm and beautiful; and -M illy 
; could once more .see that nature was lovely, 
and listen to its teachings, as she had never 
before done, .with^ a humility that elevated and 
: educated her soul. 

It.was a lovely Jane.day when Richard Hal- 
lam epeqed the cottage goto and walked qp the 
| path to the house. 

He had been .vary, unhappy during. his, wan¬ 
derings ; he found that his love for Milly had 
>be$n deeper seated , than ha himself knew. 

Now he..thought of her, not as the spoiled 
child whom he had wished to direct, and by 
whom he was to be blindly worshiped, but as 
: fhe tgue, woman, into which he_saw she might 
Jiave been developed. 

Then Clemence’s letter reached him, and he 
hastened back to try if life might not yet win 
peace and rest. 

Milly,was sitting pn a porch at the back of 
the house, and they sent him out there. 
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farewell! 


When she heard his step she started up, 
turned very pale as she saw him standing 
there, .then forced herself into composure, held 
out her hand, trying to say she was glad to 
see him. 

He said not one word of the old time; he 
saw plainly that if he- did so, Milly would put 
the matter firmly aside. His only hope now 
was in wooing her os equals woo. 

lie waited patiently, spending nearly the 
whole summer in the neighborhood—and he 
and Milly made their acquaintance anew; float¬ 
ing on into long, golden days that were inex¬ 
pressibly peaceful and quiet, and led as far 
away from the gloom of the past year as they 
did from the wrongly-based dream of their 
first engagement. 

But one day he came to her and told her the 
whole truth—and Milly listened then. 

•1 love you,” ho said; “I have always loved 
you; but now I come with the humility of an 
affection that understands itself and its object. 
I ask you to bo my companion. I believe we 
need each other to make our lives complete. I 
have not a thought which you do not share, not 
an ambition in which you do not partake—will 
you be my wife, Milly?” 

Milly did not answer; it was not easy for h*r 
to find words just then, though her whole being 
i was flooded with a serene happiness which no 
after tempests could ever sweep away. 

‘^Answer me, Milly,” he pleaded. “I know 
my life has been, in many respects, a useless 
one. I will try now to make it worth being 
shared by you. Speak to me, Milly; tell mo 
that you have not forgotten the old dream.” 

And bending his head he heard her whisper, 

“I have not forgotten! The love of my girl¬ 
hood will be the love of my whole life. I will 
try to be a good wife to you, Richard.” 

4 vMy darling! Oh, my darling! I am repaid 
for all the darkness and loneliness! I am able 
to appreciate my happiness now, Milly; to thank 
God heartily for the blessing of your love!” 

Sitting there in the Bunlight, it was all settled; 
and the vows they then took upon themselves 
were understanding^ made, os equal to equal, 
from a lovo that sprang not only frdm the 


heart’s tenderness, but in which the intellect, and 
all higher faculties, had part—a love which time 
could only soften into more exceeding beauty. 

“Only to think,” said Mrs. Gresham, when 
she was told the news, 44 that you should marry 
Richard Hallam at last! Why you might aa 
well have done it a year ago, and been happy, 
instead of making each other wretched, and 
everybody about you.” 

Milly only smiled. To her comprehension it 
was much better that they should have waited— 
mueh better that they should have suffered. 
Had they married, and left all those misunder¬ 
standings to follow which must ensue between 
two unequal natures, in all probability the day¬ 
light would not have been reached until the 
furrows were worn so deep that there could be 
no hope of a harvest in the withered field* • 

And Richard Hallam smiled, too, when she 
repeated to him Mrs. Gresham’s words; smiled 
at first, and stood looking down into Milly’s 
eyes, until his face grew thoughtful. 

“Better, much better,” he said. "But I 
tremble yet to remember how nearly our hap¬ 
piness was wrested from our grasp foreve*.” 

44 The recollection shall only serve to make 
us more patient, more trustful,” Milly whis¬ 
pered; 44 we are going forth to the new life, 
Richard.” 

My story is done. 

1 know that Richard Hallam is in a fttir way 
to make a reputation in the intellectual pur¬ 
suits to which he was addicted; and every step 
he takes forward Milly is by his side; Milly, 
with her beautiful, earnest faoe, and her great 
love. 

I was at Richard Hallam’s house/ nut many 
nights sinoe, and I saw there the beautiful 
Cuban, who created such a sensation here a few 
winters ago. 

To my mind she was more beautifnl than 
then; for her face was the face of one who 
had found rest. Her husband was with her; 
and in the quiet which had crowded the old 
restlessness out of his faoe, I read that Clem- 
ence understood her work at length, and was 
doing it faithfully, and so guiding both herself 
{.nd him toward the light. 


FAREWELL! 

BY H £ It £ 29 AUGUSTA BBOWN 


Farewell! As I go from thy presence forever, 
l ca^t a glance back on the days that are o’er; 
And think ot the scenes that will never, oh, never 1 
'Return with delight to enliven me more. 


Tis true, I have waited and watched to discover 
Some trace of thy coming, nor listened In rain; 
But now it is passed, and the dream, ft is orer; 
We meet now os strangers, if meet we again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ^ 

Savage walked home with Georgiana Hal- 5 
stead, but there was little conversation between l 
them. She was a good deal excited, and walked ? 
with a quick, almost impetuous step, while her \ 
eyes brightened, her lips parted, and a warm \ 
red came into her cheeks. She said nothing, \ 
and seemed almost to wish the handsome young \ 
fellow by her side far away; his presence an- > 
noyed her, ' i 

Savage was grave, anxious, and so pre- < 
occupied, that he did not observe this change ^ 
m the graceful young creature whose friend- $ 
ship had always been so dear to him. When 5 
they reached Mrs. Halstead’s residence he hesi- ' 
tated a moment, lifted his bat, and said, with a < 
smile, s 

“May I go in, Miss Georgia ?” \ 

“Certainly, of course; how rude I was,” she 5 
answered, and the color on her cheeks flushed \ 
over her vf hole face in a scarlet cloud. “ They l 
will all be glad to see you.” > 

“But I would rather see you* alone, just for j 
once, in your own pretty room—is it quite in- \ 
admiwabto?” \ 

“In my room? Well, why not? Come this \ 
way. .1 oply hope aunt Elisa won’t be looking \ 
over the banisters.” < 

Georgia laughed, in spite of all the painful \ 

feelings that swelled her young heart, when she < 
looked upward, with her foot upon the first stair, < 
and saw the long face of Miss Eliza peering \ 
down upon her. < 

Savage, too, caught a glimpse of the restless s 
female, and joined Georgie in her sweet, low i 
laugh, but decorously pretended not to see that s 
tell figure as it drew back and darted away. 5 
The young people entered Georgie’s little 5 
sitting-room. Savage placed bis bat on one of S 
the mosaic tables, Georgie placed ber bonnet j 
beside it, and threw ber India shawl across! 
a chair, unconsciously forming - a sumptuous 
drapery which swept the carpet. j 

“Upon my word,” she said, shaking her \ 
bright curls loose, and pressing them back] 
from her flushed cheeks with both hands, “this \ 


seems romantic. I wonder what aunt Eliza 
will say?” 

“Never mind what she says.” 

*‘Oh! but you would mind, if she lived in the 
house with, you; but there is dear, old grand- 
mama to help me out if she bears down too 
hard—so find yourself a chair. The fire is 
delightful after our cold walk. What a change 
it is from that room to this?” 

Georgiana had seated herself in the Turkish 
chair, and sat nestled in its cushions, with the 
firelight glimmering .over her as she made this 
remark. Savage drew a low ottoman to her 
side, and sat down upon it. 

“You were thinking of that garret-room in 
the tenement-house?” he said. 

“Yes, and thinking, too, how thoughtless and 
ungrateful I am for all this comfort, for which 
I have done nothing, while-” 

Georgie broke off, and her eyes filled with 
tears, softly and brightly as violets gather dew. 

“While that poor girl is compelled to toil 
for the bare necessaries of life; that’s what was 
in your heart, I know,” said Savage, taking 
her hand gently in his. “I—I would speak to 
you about her.” 

“To me—and about her?” said Georgie, 
drawing her hand away. “I scarcely know 
her v She is a nice girl, I dare say; but why 
should any one wish to talk to me about ber?” 

“Because you are good and generous; be¬ 
cause she is helpless and beautiful.” 

“Beautiful!—is she? I did not particularly 
observe it. A brunette, isn’t she ? Some people 
like that style. I—I—but you had something 
to say, and I interrupted you.” 

“Oh, Miss Halstead! you could be of such 
service to this sweet girl.” 

“I of service to ber?” said Georgie, lifting 
her head with a little fling of pride. “I thank 
you for the idea. What does she want of me?” 

“What, Anna Burns? Nothing. Poor girl! 
she is not one to ask help; but knowing you so 
good and gentle, I thought to interest you in 
her behalf. She is a lady.” 

“Yes, yes! she is nice and very lady-like, I 
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admit that; and good as she is beautiful. That 
means nothing, Mr. Savage. When beauty lies 
in the fancy of the beholder, we cannot measure 
other qualities by it,*’ said Georgie. “Please 
go on, and tell me what I can do ?” 

“You can do everything for this young girl. 
She is so lonely, so isolated in that comfortless 
place.’* 

“ Yes, it is terrible/* cried Gecycgie, shivering 
among her cushions. “Yet you did not seem 
to find it so very disagreeable.** 

“Fo place where ,$fye is qan be d$£gr$flable 
to me,” answered Savage, with deep feeling. 

Georgie turned ( jyhite, ppd phrunk back in 
hpr chair, as if some one had struck her. Her 
voice scarcely rose above a ^whisper ;whqn ah© 
forced it into words, 

“You love this girl, then?” 

“Lqve her, Georgia? Yfp, fetter tha n TOT 
life—better than all the .world beside!” 

There t wa© sijenqe for a moment. Georgie’© 
lflyely face gre t w cold and white qs marhle. 
Bk© seemed to yithpr up like a flo.wer cut At 
the ^talks. The very lips wqre pale. At la^t 
an almost noiseless sob broke through them, 
4 jSid she started into life. 

“Does Bhe love you?’* 

“I hope, I think po. She has.paid as^nuch.** 

“And then?” 

“Oh! my sweet friend, it is for h,©r 1 Tf*nt 
your . help. I kpojv how difficult it yyill be to 
reconcile my mother; she has such lofty expec¬ 
tations regarding me.’* 

“JWho has not?” murmured Georgie. 

“Do you know,” cried Savage, laughing, and 
.patting her hand as if it had been a pet bird he 
was playing with, so much occupied that he did 
mot feel its marble coldness, or read the agony 
in those shrinking eyes, “do you know she has 
set her heart on making, a match between yon 
and me; as if people who have played together 
in childhood ever fall in love with each other; 
but she will not give up this hope without a 
Struggle, though I have told her fifty times 
.that yve like each other too well for love.** 

“You are right, wo do,” said the lovely young 
creature, sitting upright,, and putting the hair 
.back.from her throbbing temples. “What an 
idea!” and a laugh broke from her which 
startled him a little, there was such a ring of 
pain in it. 

“She is so fdnd of you, Georgie. Indeed, 
who could help^T Then we have been a good 
doal together. I got a habit of coming' here 
somehow, and it wasn’t so very strange, after 
all; only it seems absurd to us, who never 
thought of such a thing.” 


“Yes, very absurd,” cried Georgie, with an¬ 
other langh, which brought fresh tears into 
her eyes. 

“And now, when I am in such deadly ear¬ 
nest, when I would give the world to make 
Anna Burns my wife, even this foolish idea 
PQmes up as obstacle.” 

“But you have told your mother that^here 
is nothing in it!” 

“Yes, fifty times; but Bhe will not believe 
me.” 

“She will bqlieve me when I tell her.it is 
mnpoE^ible—'Ridiculous! ” 

Poqr Georgie, she caught her bre^h, and 
broke up a great sob before she could utter 
the word ridiculous; but carried it off with a 
laqgh, v(hich the blind young fellow passed 
ov$r ^without a thought of the pa*n which made 
it sound so unlike her usual silvery outgushes 
of .merriment. 

“Will you do this, Georgie? Say that yon 
never fancied me in that light, that nothing 
| yrould induce you to marry m© V* 

“But she—she will hate me forever after,” 
jjaidGeorgie, mournfully; “and I think ftp did 
like, me.” 

.“Oh! it will not last a month; and I—rl shall 
love you so dearly for this help. Anna, also, 
you cannot think how much she admires you.” 

“l am sure she is very kind.” 

“Kind—no! She is only the most apprecia¬ 
tive creature in the world. Then yon aqo my 
friend ?” 

Georgie shrunk from all this praise, which 
was. bitter when mingled with that of another 
so much more beloved than she ever was, and 
desperately changed the subject. 

“.But there was something else; you had 
more than this on your mind.” 

“Hut I shall oppress yon with my selfish¬ 
ness.” 

“No, that you cannot. I—I shall ouly4Sj» too 
happy.in serving you.” 

“That is my old, dear friend,” cried the 
young man, looking brightly into her face, 

; which must have struck bim as strangely pallid 
bat for the firelight that fell upon it “Do you 
know, Georgie, that something in your way 
of receiving my confidence has almost chilled 
me?” 

“ Indeed, it is because you cannot re& my 
heart—that is not cold; try it and see.” 

“I am trying it,” answered Savage, quite 
; unconscious of the cruel truth he spoke. “Lest 
; night, as 1 thought all this over in my room, I 
s said if there is a creature on earth that I can 
} trust, heart and soul, it is Georgiana Halstead.” 
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“And so you can,” cried Georgie, holding $ 
out both her trembling hands, which ho clasped > 
eagerly. “I am not very strong, and sometimes > 
.1 have felt pain; but I will be your faithful! 
friend.” < 

“And hejs, Georgie?” < 

“Yes, and hers,” answered the young crea- < 
ture, bravely. “Now tell me what more I can l 
’ do!” | 

“I will, Georgie. This girl, Anna Burns, you \ 
know is very poor. Her father was an artist, < 
and I think must have been educated as a gen- \ 
tleman, for his children have received great < 
care; but he died in the army, and left his > 
family helpless, even more destitute than you > 
saw them to-day.” \ 

“Dear me!” murmured Georgie, glad of any i 
excuse to weep, “that seems scarcely possible.” ^ 
“How kind you arc; so tender-hearted, so l 
good—do not cry! How you sob! There, there! ; 
the worst of this suffering is over now. A little ; 
help will make them comfortable.” 

Georgie buried her face in both hands, and 
gave way to tlic grief that had been struggling ; 
in her heart till it was almost broken. 

Savage rose and bent over her, smoothing 
her bright hair caressingly with his hand. 

“Dear, tender-hearted girl,” he said, full of 
self-reproach; “and I thought her cold, un- 
sympathizing Georgie, can you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you! forgive you!” repeated the ■ 
poor girl, removing her hands, and lifting those 
deep, troubled eyes to his face. “Oh, yes! I am 
sure to forgive you; but what a child I have : 
been, crying about troubles that are nothing. ! 
Now tell me what it is that I can do for these 
people. It is a shame that any man who has 
died fighting for his country should leave suf- ! 
fering to his family.” 

“But many a soldier’s family .have suffered, 
and will, notwithstanding the people’s gratitude. 
This is what I desire of you. This family are 
even now suffering great privation. It is ter¬ 
rible for refined and educated persons to be j 
crowded, as they are, under the roof of a house J 
crowded with low families. You saw how pale ! 
they were, what a look of weariness lay even ! 
on the faces of the children. They need neat, ! 
airy apartments, pure air, wholesome food. All ] 
this it would be easy to give; but I cannot do ] 
it in my own person.” 

“Why not?” inquired Georgie, in her inno¬ 
cence. 

Savage smiled, and began to smooth her hair 
again. 

“Simply for this reason, dear friend: that 
nice old lady would not take a dollar of my 
Yon. X*.—8 


money for any purpose; nor would Anna, I am 
certain. But from you it would be different. 
Let me find the money, and you shall be my 
agent—the fairest and sweetest that ever served 
a friend.” 

“I understand now. Yes, you arc right; they 
could not receive benefits from you; but I am 
different. Let me onoe reach their hearts, and 
all will be easy.” 

“Then you will do this?” 

“Why should you ask me? Have I not pro¬ 
mised? But I only ask one privilege; let me 
tell grandmama. She will help me as no one 
cUe can.” 

“But will she consent? Will she keep our 

secret ?” 

“What, grandmama? Of course, she will.” 

Hero a knock at the door disturbed the young 
people. Savage drew back and leaned against 
the mantle-piece, while Georgie bade the in¬ 
truder enter. 

A servant came in with Miss Eliza Halstead’s 
compliments, and she trusted Mr. Savage would 
give her a few moments conversation up stairs 
before he left the house. Miss Elizq had some¬ 
thing very particular, indeed, which she wished 
to communicate. 

Mr. Savage sent word that he should be de¬ 
lighted to pay his respects to Miss Eliza, and 
would do himself that honor in a few minutes. 

The servant closed the door. Then Savage, 
with ardent thanks, that went to the young 
girl's heart like arrows tipped with flame, took 
his leave of Georgiana, and left her alone with 
her wounded life. 

Miss Eliza had been in a state of wild com¬ 
motion from the moment she saw young Savage 
enter the house from her stand-point over' the 
banisters. She, too, had her boudoir, which, 
however, was half dressing-room, into which 
she made a plunge with a breathless determi¬ 
nation to convert the confusion, which usually 
reigned there, into a state of picturesque ele- 
> gance, suggestive of her own poetic mind. To 
this end she hustled a pile of paper-covered 
books, two or three pairs of old slippers, a 
faded bouquet, and a dilapidated dressing-case 
into the next room; dusted the tables with a 
fold of her morning-wrapper, in which she 
had been indolently reading, and then took a 
general survey of the apartment. Over th& 
small center-table, which she had just dusted, 

: hung a basket of artificial flowers, somewhat 
faded and dusty, but in good preservation, con¬ 
sidering that they had done duty for more than 
one season on Miss Eliza’s head. Over this, 
apparently plunging downward, as if intent on 
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burying himself in the flowers, dust or no dust, > back from an arm that had onco been round 
was a moderately-sized Cupid, white as snow, j and white, but keeping her seat all the time, 
suspended to the ceiling by an invisible wire, l not caring to destroy the effect of her position, 
and holding his arms out toward the flowers j “ Indeed, you are too bad. I have quite thrilled 
which that envious wire permitted him to con- j inyself with Tennyson waiting for you.” 
template, but forebade him to reach. < ‘-I have but iust got your summons, Miss 

Miss Eliza glanced up at the Cupid \vi*L a * Halstead,” said Savage, 
simpering smile, made a dash at the basket* “Indeed; but there are moments in life when 
with her handkerchief, which set both that and j moments seem like ages. :,v * 
the Cupid in motion, and made another appli-: “Oh! don't talk of ages, Miss Halstead, it 
cation to the tablo necessary; then scattering j makes one feel so old!” 

some books over it in picturesque confusion, ^ Miss Eliza waved her head with & gentle 
she took a volume of Tennyson, laid it open, [ smile, and looked upward, which assured her 
with the leaves downward, on the edge of the that the Cupid was softly vibr|ting above her. 
table, drew an easy-chair into position, and “Ah, Mr. Savage! there ever will exist per- 
hurried into her bed-cliamber. !; sons who cannot grow old!” 

Miss Eliza never allowed any person to wit- Savage bowed, and answered that it needed 
ness the mysteries of her toilet, so I cannot no words to convince him that she spoke truly, 
describe what took place in that inner room. The young man laid his hand on the back of a 
But after a time she came forth, radiant, in a chair as he spoke; but removing her foot from 
white merino dress, ruffled half a yard deep with the ottoman, she motioned him to sit there, 
convolutions of blue ribbons. Long streamer's “Forgive me, I dare not presume,” he said, 
of the same color fell from the clustering! “Once at your feet, I might never be able to 
bows on her shoulders, and another ribbon leave them.” 

was drawn, snood fashion, through a mass of Miss Eliza looked down modestly, and a sigh 
crimped hair lifted high from her temples, and disturbed the geranium leaves on her bosom, 
floated off airily with a mass of curls that fell :j “You sent for me, Miss Halstead?” said 
from the back of her head. Savage, a little embarrassed by these gentle 

Miss Eliza rang the bell, turned up her eyes demonstrations, 
with a devout look, which made the little Cupid j; “Sentforyou? Oh, yes! But lot us waive the 
tremble on his wire, ond sunk into her easy- !. subject a little longer; it will be soon enough 
chair, smiling upon the folds of her dress as for the serpent to creep into our paradise when 
they settled around her with statuesque effect, it cannot he kept out.” She glanced upward. 
Then a new idea seized upon her. A gardi- and Savage, following her eyes, saw the god of 
niere, full of plants, stood in one of the win- love hovering over them. Spite of himself a 
dows. In eager haste Miss Eliza gathered smile broke all over his face, 
therefrom two or three sweet-scented geranium ; Miss Eliza had reached a phase in her pro¬ 
leaves, and a half-open rose; these she placed ; gramme which required a drooping of the eye- 
on her bosom, and returned to her seat beneath lashes, and she lost the smile while performing 
the Cupid, and sat waiting with her hand upon her part. 

the volume of Tennyson, and one foot pressed “Wo were speaking of age,” she said, 
upon an ottoman, as if she bad been sitting for dreamily, “not that it is a subject which can, 
a portrait. as yet, interest either of us; but I sometimes ~ 

I am certain she heard that light footstep j think that the lightness of selfish enjoyment 
the moment it touched the stairs, thick as the ; and surface life of more youth is more unen- 
carpet was, for a soft flutter of delight stirred ; durable than age itself. There is my niece 
her garments as if they had been the plumage down stairs now-” 

of a bird; and starting suddenly, sho stood a “What, Georgie? She is the very embodi- 
moment on the ottoman, flirting her handker- ment of all that is sweet and loveable in youth, 
chief upward till the Cupid went off in an You cannot say more in her praise than I will 
.ecstasy of motion, and seemed quite unable to : indorse heart and soul,” cried Savage, whose 
contain itself. Then she settled down again, heart was brimful of gratitude for the young 
and cried out softly, “Como in,” when Savage creature who, all unknown to him, was weep- 
knockod at the door. ing so bitterly in the room below. “If you wish 

“Oh, Mr. Savage! how long you have been ; to depicture all the grace and bloom of youth 
in coming,” she said, reaching forth her left in its perfection, a lovelier object could not be 
hand with a motion which threw the sleeve found.” 
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Miss Eliza moved restlessly in her chair, 
clasped her hand fiercely in the folds of her 
dress, and choked back the venom that burned 
for utterance with the resolution of a martyr. 

“You—you think so? Well, yes; the same roof 
shelters us, and magnanimity is always a virtue. 
Georgiana is, as you say, very lovely; and no 
one can dispute that she is young, verdantly so, 
I fear. Why, Mr. Savage, you would hardly 
believo it, but she—in her innocence, I will not 
say obstinacy—is always doing the most extra¬ 
ordinary things. Why, this very day she has 
been in one of the most extraordinary neigh¬ 
borhoods, absolutely disreputable, and visiting 
a house—really, I cannot tell you how low her 
associates sometimes are. I expostulated with 
her, reasoned with her; but it was of no earthly 
use: go she would, and go she did.” 

“But where did she go? I do not under¬ 
stand.” 

“You remember that night when you first 
knelt at my feet before an admiring multitude. 
Oh! shall I ever forget it! There was a young 
person admitted into social communication with 
the choice few, by what influence we will not 
now wait to question, who was absolutely raked 
up from the very dregs of society, a poor sew- 
ing-girl. Worse than that, a creature brought 
up in one of thdse loathsome dens called tene¬ 
ment-houses ; a low bred-” 

“Madam—Miss Halstead!” cried Savage, 
while his face wore one flush of indignation. 

“I do not wonder that yon are astonished,” 
persisted Miss Eliza. “It was an insult; no 
amount of prettiness could excuse it—not that 
I think the creature pretty, far from it. Well, 
this girl, after standing up in one of the most 
vulgar, poverty-stricken pictures you ever saw, 
in her real dress, and character, too, flaunted 
herself in velvet, and gold, and jewels, as Re¬ 
becca, in a gorgeous tableau, with young Gould 
as the Templar. This was directly after our ex¬ 
quisite representation, and, I dare say, intended 
to rival it. Well, somehow, Georgiana, who is 
always doing childish things, got acquainted 
with the girl then and there, behind the scenes, 
I believe, where the artful thing had pretended 
to faint.” 

“Oh! Miss Halstead, this is too much!” ex¬ 
claimed Savage, starting up with anger in his 
eyes. 

“I felt that you would feel this keenly, know¬ 
ing how nearly Georgiana, foolish child, is re¬ 
lated to myself,” resumed Miss Eliza, with 
great self-complacency. “And this generous 
indignation touched me to the heart. Oh! it 
is so sweet to be thoroughly appreciated. But 


this is not all; Georgiana was full of this girl’s 
praises, pitied her, raved about her beauty— 
beauty, indeed! but that was to annoy me— 
the silliness of youth is often very malicious; 
and at last went off to the horrid place where 
this creature lives, in defiance of my wishes, in 
absolute scorn of my opinion. This very day 
she visited this disreputable creature in her 
garret as if she had been an equal.” 

“Disreputable!” repeated Savage, starting 
up, pale with suppressed wrath. Miss Halstead, 
I cannot listen to this. I, too, have visited the 
jroung lady you condemn so bitterly.” 

“Young lady, Mr. Savage! and to me!” fal¬ 
tered Miss Eliza, with a flame of natural color 
overpowering the permanent roses of her cheek. 
“Great heavens! to me!” 

“Yes, Miss Halstead, I said lady; and that 
Miss Anna Burns certainly is, if one ever 
lived.” 

Miss Eliza grew livid about her mouth and 
forehead, even her hands turned coldly white. 

“A lady, and live in that house!” she said, 
with a snarling laugh. 

“Yes, madam, even there.” 

“ Madam! Y'ou call me madam—you!” cried 
the spinster, buryjng her face between both 
hands. “ Has it come to this, and for her sake?” 

“Poverty, undeserved poverty, does not 
change a refined nature. That girl, madam, 
is good, gentle, intelligent. Her presence would 
make any place beautiful.” 

“Oh! oh! my heart, my heart!” cried Miss 
Eliza, pressing both hands to her side, and 
rocking to and fro in her chair. “ These words 
pierce me like a poisoned arrow!” 

“Forgive me, I do not wish to be harsh; but 
this young girl is so unprotected.” 

“Forgive you! Alas! this poor heart has no 
choice,” cried the lady, reaching out her arms 
with touching impulsiveness. “Its fibres are 
too delicate; the touch of woo wounds it. With 
me forgiveness is a sweet duty.” 

A smile quivered over the young man’s lip, 
spite of anger; at which Miss Eliza drew in 
her arms, and clasped her hands with a deep, 
deep sigh. 

“Oh! how grieved you will be when the 
whole is told you,” she said, seating herself or. 
the chair he had resigned, and clasping her 
fingers over the hand which stfll rested on its 
back. “You have been in that house? Hor¬ 
rible desecration! I shudder to think of it 
How you have wronged me. It was not this 
oreature’s poverty that shocked me so, but her 
depravity.” 

“Depravity!” 
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THE SOLDIER S ORPHAN8. 


“ Her artfulness! her duplicity ! Do not look 
at me so sternly. I, too, have been in that; 
tenement-house.” 

“ You, Miss Eliza ?” 

“Yes, even that I have endured, in hopes of 
saving our Georgians from a dangerous ao- : 
quaint ance. I have seen the woman who keeps 
the house—a coarse, vicious creature, buried 
to her knees in slop-work, who eyed me like a ; 
terrier when I went in, and would hardly stop 
working while I inquired about the people up 
stairs. A weak person might have been driven 
away by this rudeness; but I had a duty to 
perform, and that thought gave me courage. 

I took out my Porte-Monnaie and laid some : 
money in her lap; then she told me all—all!” 

Savage, spite of himself, grew interested; for ji 
now Eliza spoke naturally, and seemed really ; 
in earnest; her dull eyes lighted up with 
venomous fire. She was eager as a snake when 
it charms a bird to destruction. 

“ And what did she tell you ?” he said, ashamed j 
of the question, as he uttered it. 

“Mn Savago, I had seen this girl more than : 
once in the street, talking with gentlemen.” ; 

Savage blushed crimson. 

“With gentlemen, Miss EJiza? I know that !; 
you saw her once with me, coming from my 
mothers.” j| 

“Yes, I saw it. Oh! God forgive you the j: 
paug the sight gave me—but that was not all. 

I said gentlemen.” 

“You saw her with some one else, then?” 

“I did, and who—a gamester—a black-leg—;! 
a hotel-lounger—that Ward, who is bo much j 
with young Gould.” 

“What, Ward? And you saw-him walking 
with Anna Burns?” 

“Worse than that; I saw them standing 
together on the public pavement, conversing 
earnestly/’ 

“But that might have been innocent enough.” 

“Yes; but was it quite so innocent when he 
followed her home an hour after?” 

Savage laid his hand almost fiercely on the 
spinster’s shoulder. 

“Woman, is this the truth?” 

“Do you question it? I saw him with my 
own eyes enter the house. Georgiana’s infatua¬ 
tion about the girl made me vigilant.” 

“But this wtfs only once,” said the young 
man, desperately. “I cannot believe she en¬ 
couraged him in this impudence.” 

“This was the first time; but he went there 
again and again, I know it—I am sure of it; 
the woman told me so.” 

Savage clenched his teeth hard, and, going 


up to the gardiniere, tore a branch from the 
geranium and flung it angrily from him. 

“ It is impossible—I will not believe it,” he 
said, with passionate violence. “There is some 
combination against her.” 

“ What combination could have induced this 
gambler, Ward, to hire a room and become an 
inmate in this squalid house?” 

“And is this so?” 

“The woman herself showed me his cham¬ 
ber—a miserable, shabby room, for which he 
had paid the rent in advance, she stated.” 

“Great heavens! this is terrible! Woman, 
woman, I charge you, tell me the truth! Is 
there no mistake in this?” His lips quivered, 
his eyes were bright with pain. 

“ Go to the woman yourself if you doubt me,” 
was the answer. “ Then say if I am not right 
in forbidding our Georgiana ever to enter that 
place again. She may be obstinate enough to 
insist; but I shall have done my duty.” 

Miss Eliza folded her hands over each other, 
and rubbed them gently as. she spoke. Savage 
looked at her with no pleasant expression in 
his eyes. Up to this time she had amused him 
by her ridiculous affectation; but now he began 
to hate her, for he saw under all her extrava¬ 
gance a vein of bitter malice, subtle as the 
venom of a serpent. He could not altogether 
disbelieve her, but detested her the more for 
that. We never love, and seldom forgive those 
who destroy our illusions. 

Miss Eliza took the half-open rose from her 
bosom, blew a kiss into its leaves, and gave it 
to him. 

“We have wasted some precious minutes on 
this worthless girl,” she said, “let this com¬ 
pensate for the annoyance.” 

Savage took the rose and crushed it ruth¬ 
lessly in his hand. 

“As I could crush her!” he muttered, turning 
away and leaving the room before Eliza had 
time to stop him. 

She started up and ran to the door, calling 
out, “Mr. Savage! Mr. Savage!” 

He heard her, and muttered something be- 
\ tween his teeth, which was neither a compli- 

i ment nor a blessing. That moment he was 
opposite the door of Georgiana’s room. 

“I ought to go in and release her from that 
| kind promise; but not yet—not yet. I have not 
! the courage to tell her yet. Besides, it may be 
| false—it may be false! Georgiana, herself, did 
| not seem more innocent than she was; and the 
? old woman, too—waS all her sweetness put on? 

{I have heard of such things—seen them, too. 

\ The meekest looking woman I ever saw hadf 
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k DOWN BY THE BROOK. — UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


murdered two husbands, and was caught look¬ 
ing out for a third. If mother Burns is one of 
that sort, no wonder her grandchild is mistress 
of her art. But it is not true—I cannot believe 

it. So sweet, so gentle, so-” 

With a gesture of passionate grief Savage 
turned from the door of Georgia’s room, which 
he had almost opened, and hurried down stairs. 
Miserable, jealous, and burning with fierce in¬ 
dignation, he followed a passionate instinct, 
and went directly into the neighborhood where 
Anna Burns lived. He had formed no positive 
design, but went blindly to work, fearing that 
every step he took would tear that dear image 
from his heart, yet eager to seize upon the 
bitter truth. Following the scent of fried ham, 


which came to him on the stairs, he knocked 
at an ill-fitting door, through which a hissing 
sound bespoke the fair progress of some meal, 
and was told by a loud voice to come in. 

It was the room which we have once de¬ 
scribed, and the same coarse, repulsive woman 
presided in it. But this time she was busy over 
a cooking-stove, turning some slices of ham in 
a short-handled frying-pan, where they hissed 
and sent off steam, as if she were torturing them 
with her knife. A basket, crowded full of slop¬ 
work, stood in one corner of the room, and a 
little side-thimble lay upon.the narrow window¬ 
sill, close by a cushion of scarlet cloth, bristling 
all over with coarse needles and crooked pins. 
(to be continued.) 


DOWN BY THE BROOK. 


BT MILLIE H. PARSONS 


I won© lead you to-night to dear Memory’s halls, 
Where pictures and souvenirs cover the walls; 

And through gossamer curtains a roseate light 
Steals over the portraits and scenes that were bright; 
But is shaded from those that wero guilty, or show 
That a heart light as mine is, some sorrow may know. 

No such picture to-night. I would lead you to one 
Which catches the glow of a low sinking sun; 

The slanting rays lighten a half-ruined mill, 

With moss on tho wheel that so long has been still; 
Whose crumbling rafters, and broken-down door, 

The leaves of tho woodbine are covering o’er. 

Then a brook dashing down in a tiny cascade, 

(I wish you might hear the sweet music it made,) 
Whoso ripples are whirled in a fluttering dance, 

And flash back the sunshine with sparkle and glance; 
And tho banks, sloping down to the cool water’s kiss, 
On that side are shaded, but sunny on.this. 

For a densely-leaved maple, with branches sproad wide, 
Shuts out all tho light from tho opposito side, 

And darkens one spot in tho otherwise bright 
And radiant picture that haunts me to-night; 

For tho sun alwdya shone on that sweot little nook, 

The young lovers’ trysting-place, down by tho brook. 


* Ho stands on the verge of the shadowy strand, * 

His face full of love, as he stretches his hand 
To tho maiden who waits on the hitherward shore. 

5 Where tho lingering sunbeams their rod glory pour, 
l Dyeing deeper tho blush on that tender young f ire, 

| Uplifted to his with a frank, girlish grace. 

I She has ventured one foot on tho frail, narrow plank 
That lies between her and the opposito bank; 

But has half turned away from his eloqnent eyes, 
j For dark is tho shadow that over him lies; 

! On that side the darkness, tho sunshino on this— 

> In her life tho pleasure, the sorrow in his. 

| Shall she yield to his prayer? Shall the frail bridge bo 
\ crossed ? 

Shall tho darkness be chosen, the sunshino he lost'' 

| Shall love conquer fear? Shall sho trust to liis hand* 
i Shall she grant his entreaty, obey his command ’! 

| Oh! tho doubt in her face as sho stopa on the brink 
i> Of her destiny! Now, will sho cross, do you think? 

| That is all of tho picture. Last Summer I went 
: To see all tho changes that time might have sent 
^ To the homo of my girlhood, tho mill, and the nook. 

\ Which unco was our trysting-place, down by the brook, 
i; The old mill had fallen, the brooklet was dried : 

* But tho sunshino of noonday was brightest liis fide. 






UNDER THE WILLOWS. 

BT MBS. P. C. DOLE. 


Under the willows we walked together— 
Under the boughs where the robins sung; 
Sunbeams were kissing the blooming heather; 

Gold-dusted bees on tho blossoms swung. 
Giving no heed to tho changing sunlight, 

Tho blooming heather, or song of birds; 

All that I saw was his fond eyes* love-light— 
Ail my car caught wero his tender words. 


He walks no more *noath the spreading willows— 
With a stronger heart I walk alone; 

Should I regret that his bosom pillows 
A fairer brow that ho calls his own? 

Life gives us lessons of joy and sadness, 

The sweeter its pleasure, the keener its pain; 

One task I*vo learned, not to sprinkle its gladness 
With tears for the past that will come not again. 
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WATCH SUSPENDER. 




Materials. —Four shades of Berlin wool; a < 
skein of black or colored crochet silk; some i 
fine flower with pasteboard; a piece of velvet j 
or silk for the center; pair of hooks; ribbon i 
for the loops; and silk for lining the back. \ 
The colors may be selected according to l 
taste, and the flowers fastened securely upon i 
the foundation of pasteboard. As represented l 
in No. 2, the flower consists of four separate \ 
lines of leaves or circles of four different shades, < 
beginning with the darkest in the middle, and < 
shading off to the lightest on the outer edge. S 
Each separate circle of leaves must be done in J 
one shade. Thoy are worked in the knotted \ 
fringe over a mesli half an inch broad with } 


double wool and fine wire. The number of 
threads fastened together should bo uniform 
throughout, and, as the quality of Berlin wool 
is variable, it is better to regulate the number 
tied by the quality of the wool. A bead sewn 
over the fastening at the top of the leaf much 
improves it The outer circle should number 
twenty leaves, the next eighteen, the third four¬ 
teen, and the fourth ten. Beforo working the 
leaves on to the cardboard, a piece of velvet or 
silk shoald tie placed in the middle, and the 
hook Bewn firmly on. After the leaves are put 
on, a loop of ribbon must be sewn to the card, 
to suspend it by, and the back covered with a 
piece of silk or glazed lining. 


WATCH 8USPKCDEJL—HO. 2. 
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TRIMMING FOR OPERA-CLOAKS, ETC., IN BRAID AND^CORD. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The ground-work of the model of this de -5 silk, and the other part of the design gold 
sign is scdrlet cashmere; the Greek pattern * cord sewn over with fine black crochet silk, 
black silk braid; the white in the center is $ This design will be found very elegant. 


CROCHET PORTE-MONN A IE. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Two skeins of colored 
purse silk; six strings of steel beads, 

No. 5; one bunch of crystal beads; some 
white crochet thread, the same quality 
as the silk; silk or leather lining; a steel 
clasp; and a crochet book, No. 24, bell 
gauge. 

The side stripe is first begun with 26 
chain-stitches. The whole of the purso 
is worked in doublo crochet, and each 
row is begun from the samo end—con¬ 
sequently the silk or thread must be 
fastened off at the termination of each 
row, and at the next row set on afresh. 

In order that the work may be pro¬ 
perly increased on both sides, work at 
the beginning and end of each row* a number of 
chain-stitches, and work into these in double- 
stitch in the next row. 

1st row: 8 chain, then 2G doublo in the 20 
chain, and then again 8 chain. 

2nd row: 3 chain, then 42 double in the 
stitches of the preceding row; 3 chain. 

3rd, 4th, and 5th rows: The same, in wlii^h 
3 chain must be worked at the beginning and 
at the end, and crochet into all the stitches in 
the preceding row in double-stitch, in the whole 
74 double stitches; then go on equally through 


the work without increasing the number with 
chain-stitches, always double in each double of 
the preceding row. 

With the 9th row begin the first bead stripe, 
which is done with the beads on the opposite, 
until now, the wrong side of the finished crochet. 

9th and 10th rows must be worked with silk; 
but at every stitch work in 1 steel bead. 

The following 8 rows must be worked With 
white thread, and with crystal and steel beads, 
according to the diagram. It must bo remem¬ 
bered that sufficient beads must be strung for 
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the pattern line before- it is commenced. Work 
also on the other side 2 stripes with silk and 
steel beads 

Then follow 10 rows with colored silk with¬ 
out beads, which also must be done on the upper 
side of the crochet, upon the side ornamented 
with bcfids. Then do the second bead stripe 
on the opposite side, and finish again on the 
right side, the same as at the beginning, work¬ 
ing back in each row at each side exactly as 
many stitches ns were worked in chain at the 
beginning, in the corresponding row for in¬ 
creasing the work, that the shape may be the 
same on both sides. 

For filling in the sides, make a chain of 18 
stitches, and crochet into these first 17 double— 
that is, 1 double in each stitch. In the 18th 
stitch work 8 double; then, on the other side of 
the chain, 17 double. >r„ 


7 more rows are worked, always increasing 
8 stitches in the middle of the 8 stitches which 
were at first increased. 

These little side-pieces are joined by a row 
of double stitches to the other part of the purse. 
The increased stitches in the side-piece meeting 
the 13th and 14th stitches of the first worked 2G 
chain. A careful inspection of the engraving 
will render the execution of this arrangement 
| very simple. The two separate portions must 
\ exactly meet stitch to stitch, and that which re- 
j mains above must be fastened under the clasp. 
| The size of the clasp must be regulated by the 
| size of the purse. Before fastening on the clasp, 

\ work 2 rows of double stitches along the top of 
$ the work. When the clasp is sewn on, put a 
| steel bead over each hole of the clasp. Lastly, 
s neatly line the purse with a piece of silk or 
< leather. 


CROCHET ANTI-MACASSAR. 

BT UBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Crochet cotton, No. 4; steel» forefinger, and crochet into this round forty- 
hook. J eight double stitches. 

Wind tlio thread several times round the * 2nd row: 3 chain for first stiich, 1 treble 
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CROCHET EDGE GUIPURE DE CLUNY. 
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into same stitch, 3 chain, 2 treble into next < 6th row: *, 15 chain, 1 double in the next 
6titch, 6 chain, pass over 6 of previous round ;? hole formed by the 3 chain between the 4 
begin again from *, with the exception of work- \ trebles of the preceding row; repeat from * 
ing a treble in the place of the 3 chain forming ^ again 7 times. 

the first stitch. This is repeated 7 times more; l 6th row: 1 double in each stitch of the pre- 
then fasten tho last stitch to the first by a dou- l ceding row. 

ble stitch. I 7th to 10th rows double in each stitch. In- 

8rd row: 1 chain, *, 2 treble, 3 chain, 2 $ crease a few stitches in each row, so that at the 
treble under the 3 chain between the trebles ^ 10th row 16 stitches have been added. This 
of previous row; 3 chain, 1 double under the i; row should number 144 stitches, 
middle of the 5 chain of previous row, 3 chain; J 11th to 13th rows: The pattern of the 2nd, 
repeat from * 7 times more, 1 double in the s 3rd, and 4th rows is repeated; 24 scallops are 
first treble of this row. \ thus formed for tho outer edge. 

4th row same as 3rd; but, instead of 3, work £ Tho small pattern between tho rosettes is 
6 chain always at both sides of the 1 double, \ worked like tho center of the large ones, ter- 
which must exactly meet tho double of the pre-1 minating at tho 4th row. 

ceding row. At the end of the row 1 single in | Sew these patterns neatly and securely to- 
the 2 treble, and 1 double in the next hole of l gether, render this article a very beautiful 
the row. > one. 


CROCHET EDGE GUIPURE DE CLUNT. 

BY MB8. JANE WEAVES. 



Materials. —Evans’ crochet cotton, No. 24; ? a picot. in tho middle of the 4 trebles; between 
crochet-hook, No. 24, bell gauge. \ the two next picots of tho preceding row 9 

Crochet lengthwise; therefore make a chain \ chain; with these pass over the following picot; 
the length you desire. * repeat from *. 

1st row: Double crochet. < 4th row: 1 double in tho firsf stitch of the 

2nd row: * 1 treble, 1 chain, pass over 1 | preceding row, *, 4 chain; then,«in the middle 
stitch in tho preceding row: this is repeated $ of the 7th chain, between the two next picots 
6 times. 3 chain, 1 double in the two upper | of the preceding row, 1 double, 6 chain, 1 dou- 
thrends of the last treble, which forms a picot; $ ble in the last worked double; then 7 chain, 1 
pass over the next stitch of preceding row; 4 j double again in the same double, then 6 chain, 
treble, separated by 1 chain, passing over 1 > 1 double, in tho same stitch as before of tho 
chain of preceding row; 1 picot as before de- ? preceding row, so that out of this stitch 3 chain 
scribed; recommence from *. \ scallops are formed, and united in one trefoil; 

3rd row: 1 treble in the first stitch of the * now work 4 chain, 1 double in the middle of 
preceding row, 1 chain, *, 1 double in the next i the next 9 chain, 1 chain, 1 picot, 5 chain, 1 
treble, 1 picot as in the preceding row, 1 dou- \ double in the first«of this chain; repeat this 5 
ble in the following treble, 7 chain; then 2 \ chain, etc., twice, to form two similar picots; 
doublo, separated by a picot in tho two next 11 chain, then 1 double in the middle of the next 
trebles; 9 chain, again 2 doubles separated by * 9 chain; repeat from *. 


EDGING. 
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WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVES. 



may be used, or white silk substituted for the 
ground-work. Line with red silk, and bind 
with ribbon the same color, sewing a fine braid, 
or cord of yellow, at the heading of the binding. 
Make pockets in the inside for thimble, cotton. 

Finish with cords and tassels for the. handle, 
anl a rosetto of ribbon to fasten. 


This pretty bag may cither be done in Tuni- 
san crochet, or be embroidered upon silk, or 
cloth. If crocheted, do the ground-w'ork of a 
very light gray; on it embroider the little coral 
pattern, with, alternate r^d and black embroi¬ 
dery-silk,'dividing the stripes by a chain-stitch 
of yellow silk. If made of silk, the same colors 




BORDER FOR GAUZE VEIL. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here a very pretty border for a 
Gauze Veil. Any lady almost can work the 
pattern. 

Hem the veil, and ornament with three rows 
of braid the same color, sewed down at equal 
distances with a silk one shade darker; button¬ 
hole the scallops above and below with two 
shades of silk; one the color of the braid, and 
one the color of the silk whioli sew's down the 
braid. 

This border looks very pretty upon the long 
veils now worn. 
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DESIGN IN BRAID, APPLIQUE, AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAYIB. 


This work is suitable for sachets, slip¬ 
pers, etc. Materials required are gray 
cloth, or rep, for the ground-work, scar¬ 
let braid, the width on which the black 
circles are placed, black and red cordo- 
net silk, gold cord, maize cordonet silk. 

The circles on the gray ground must be 
cut out of scarlet cloth, or velvet to 
match the scarlet braid; and the circles 
on the scarlet braid must be either of 
black cloth or velvet. The pattern on 
the black spots is worked with the red 
silk; the gold cord is arranged length¬ 
wise on the red braid stripe, and fast¬ 
ened by knot stitches. The cross pattern 
is gold cord, fastened by red silk; the 
diamond and other patterns, on the gray 
ground, are formod of coarse and fine 
black silk, fastened with knots of-the maize 
silk; the cross in the center, of both the black 



; and scarlet circles, is formed of gold cord*. The 
! beauty of this design will be readily Been. 


CROCHET EDGE AND FRINGE. 













EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ^ 

Tire Bight Wat of Roasttoo. —In a former number we s 
gave a few hints as to frying, and in a subsequent one a > 
hint or two os to broiling. Such of our subscribers as are \ 
fond of housekeeping have been greatly pleased with what \ 
we said; and so, in answer to a very general request, wo X 
give here a short chit-chat on roasting. And first, in roast- > 
ing, tho time should vary. Prom twenty minutes to half < 
on hour, less will do, in hot, summer weather, like this, > 
than in the winter. Fresh killed meat, also, will take ? 
longer than meat which has been hung. The average time s 
for roasting is rather better than a quarter of an hour for ? 
every pound of meat, if tho ordinary flat dripping-pan and 4 
stand bo used: bt h if a meat-haatener, or tin screen bo em- ? 
ployed, about twenty minutes less than the timo thus cal- < 
culated will be sufficient. It is very difficult to roast with > 
anything like precision without using a screen; the best ; 
constructed kitchens being generally draughty, and the j 
flro-placo exposed to currents of cold air. 

Fast boiling is well known to make meat tough; quick ; 
roasting has the same effect; on this account it4s advisable > 
to make up what cooks call a “mending flee;” but if it > 
should huppen that this cannot be accomplished, means i; 
should bo token to check the effects of too sudden expo-«! 
sure to beat. This maybe done by covering the meat with a !; 
greased paper, or by spreading cold dripping over the joint; j; 
the latter plan Is less troublesome, and insures tho joint ;t 
being kept motet when first put down—a precaution which ; 
is rarely taken by inexperienced cooks. Their usual mode f 
of proceeding is to leave a joint, for tho first hour at least, 
to take care of itself, by which time it usually happens 
that the outside is converted into a coat of mail, through !; 
which tho heat penetrates with difficulty to tho center. 
Joints that are enveloped in fat may, to a certain extent, 
bo left without constant basting; but lean meat, poultry,^ 
and game require incessant care. A very excellent basting j 
for such meat consists in salt and water. About half a 
pint of salt and water should be put into the dripping-pan, \ 
aiid the meat kept constantly basted with tho mixture for 
the first twenty minutes. Tho liquid should then be re- ;! 
moved, and the joint basted with butter or dripping in the 
ordinary way. Those who have not tried the experiment 
may safely do so, and they will find that not only is tho 
moat more evenly cooked, but tho color is heightened by 
this means. Many kinds of meat which aro considered dry > 
eating, such as rabbits, are rendered comparatively succu- 
lout by the use of salt and water. 

A good cook prides herself upon tho color of her roasts; ; 
not content with knowing that the joint is really done, ;! 
she strives to give it tho appearance of having obtained !; 
tho point of perfection at tho moment of sending to table. ;! 
To impart this appearance the practice of “frothing” has \ 
become general. A well-dressed joint, however, requires £ 
no art in frothing, but will wear the desired appearance j; 
naturally if proper precaution be taken to proservo the £ 
gravy in tho meat whilst roasting. The usual mode of > 
frothing a joint consists in removing it from the fire about X 
twenty minutes before dishing-up time, and dredging the } 
meat lightly with flour. Tho meat should be afterward £ 
basted until the flour Is just brown. The gTeat fault in S 
frothing consists in using too much flour, and converting j 
the outside of a joint into a paste of soddened flour and t 
fat- a mere sprinkle of flour is sufficient. \ 

Greasy gravy is ono of tho greatest eyesores in roast 
meat. Many cooks float a joint in a dish half fall of an > 
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odious mixture made in the dripping-pan, and sont direct 
therefrom to table. Gravy In a dish containing roast meat 
is a violation of good taste. Tho dish should be dry and 
hot. The only gravy required is that which flows from a 
well-dressed joint. Iu a properly-roasted joint the gravy 
should follow the knife, aud flow into the well designed 
expressly to receive it in the dish. A sauce-boat contain¬ 
ing additional gravy should bo sent to table for the use of 
those who prefer it. 

“ Made gravies” are quite out of place as an accompani¬ 
ment to roasted joints of meat. A good manager will 
always have plenty of suitable gravy from previous roost¬ 
ing, without having recourse to the dripping-pan. The 
mode of supplying the right gravy is thus: when a joint 
is roasted, the dripping which has been used should be 
strained from the dripping-pan into a clean, dry basin; 
when cold, the gl&ise, which has flowed from the meat, 
will have settled at tho bottom of the basin. The only 
trouble necessary to convert this glaiso into gravy is to 
ad* a little salt and water to it When boiled and strained, 
the mixture is ready to send to table in a sauce-boat If 
people prefer gravy in the dish to having it sent to table 
in a separate boat, the above gravy should be strained, not 
over tho Joint, as common cooks are apt to do, but carefully 
at the side. The shanks of mutton and bones of beef should 
be boiled, and the liquor used instead of water. 

This may seem a hot subject to talk about on a sultry 
summer day; but people cat roast meats in August as well 
os in JaDunry; and if one would avoid dyspepsia, one’s 
roast ought to be perfect in summer, if ever. 

To Make a Ccp of Good Tea is an invaluablo feminine 
accomplishment. We fear that our grnudmothers, ns a 
rule, made better tea than wo do ourselves. Tho tea-pot, 
if of metal, should be bright; since polished metal gives 
out heat very slowly, and therefore keeps the water hot 
much longer. As to the tea itself, that must depend on 
tho taste of tho consumer. We need not dwell on tho 
universally-known fact, that boiling water is quite neces¬ 
sary to success In tea-making, and that scalding the pot 
should never be omitted. Where only a small quantity 
of tea has been used, and strong Is, nevertheless, desired, 
it is not a bad plan, after the tea has stood a few minutes, 
to stir the leaves before pouring out the tea. There is less 
nourishment in tea than coffee; but both, ns also cocoa, 
possess the peculiar property of serving os food for the 
brain. This is rather a recent discovery. Taken in modera¬ 
tion, they benefit the nervous system. 

Cape Mat axd its Toilets.— -Our subscribers know, we 
suppose, that Capo May Is ono of tho most popular sen- 
beaches on tho Atlantic coast. One of our artists 1ms just 
been thero, and has illustrated the toilets he saw. Jn ono 
picture, wo have the belles nnd beaux, in full dress, when 
walking or flirting on tho beach: in the other, we have the 
same persons when in bathing costume. Those who have 
never been nt Cape May will have a hearty laugh, we sus¬ 
pect, over the metamorphose. We, who have often been 
at tho Cape, can testify that the picture is not exaggerated. 

For Phomotdco the Growth of the Hair nothing Is 
better than cold water. Camphor and borax is preferable 
to soda for washing the head; eonie skins would be much 
injured by the use of soda. Generally, cosmetics are in¬ 
jurious. 
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Gratitude and Generosity. —Whenever yon find a groat 
deal of gratitude in a poor man, take it for granted that 
there would bo as much generosity, if ho wero a rich one. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of a Good- Fbr-Nolh ing. From the German of 
Joseph Von Eichendorff. By Charles Q. Lei and. New York: 
Leypoldt t£ lJolt. —Ono should put sweet herbs in one’s 
moutli, and dip one’s pen into the clcaV dews from freshly- 
git-hered roses in writing of this story. It is a jubilant 
love song out of tho heart of one who loved nature, and had 
infinite trust in God. It is glorious with the warbling of 
birds, the rippling of the Danube’s pure waters, of tho 
rustling of loaves, and tho tender voices of lovers—a simple 
story of a poor German peasant lad, who drifted out blindly 
into the world, carrying with him only his generous heart, 
his trusting soul, his love for music and sunshine, nnd his 
violin. We have heard Paganini and Ole Bull, and a 
host of othors; bat we know there never came from their 
old autumnal-tinted Crcmpnas, tones os sweet as this Good* 
for-Nothing drew from his; else how could he have won a 
lady so sweetly fair, and gently born, and good and pure, 
if his art was not above theirs? Tho genial German Ito- 
mancist who wrote this book, was a poet in the largest 
sense, and drew his inspiration from abundant lovo of God, 
and man, and nature. To the translator our praiso cannot 
be too largo, our thanks not too bounteous. 

Adrift in Dixit. By Edmund Kirkt. New York: Carle- 
ton.— Hospital Life in tM Army of the Potomac. By William 
Ilowd Reed. Boston: William F. Spencer.—The Brave Old 
Salt. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. —The two 
former of these volumes contain vividly drawn sketches 
of the Hospital, Camp, March, and Field. Tho latter is a 
sea story, in which Adniiral Farrigut figures as tho hero. 
All are well and gracefully written; but, Messrs. Pub¬ 
lishers, have wo not had enough of all these things outside 
of books in tho last few years? ^Thcso aro August days. 
Peace has smiled upon ns for many months. For a little 
while let us rest in her smile, and be happy. 

The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell. New York; 
IF. IF. Dodd. —So many new works crowd our book-table this 
month, that we question whether the public, like ourselves, 
will not bo forced to dismiss them with but meagre notice. 
Among thom we are glad to find the dainty little reprint 
of an old favorite, “ Tho Maiden and Marriod Life of Mary 
Powell,” one of the most simple and beautiful fictions in 
literature, purporting to bo tho diary of Milton’s wife. 
This is the first of q series of works by tho same author, 
which Mr. Dodd has in Course of publication in the samo 
elegance of style. 

The Game of Croquet, its Appointment and Laws; with 
Descriptive Illustrations. By R. Fellows. New York: Ilurd 
d Houghton. —One of tho charmingist of games is Croquet. 
With tho ladies it is always the most popular; in fact, in 
this country, the only healthful, fascinating game which 
they can take part in. This little book of Messrs. Ilurd 
A Houghton explains, simplifies, and makes its mysteries 
clear to any capacity. We commend it as superior to any 
other hand-book of the game we have seen. 

The Orphans; and Caleb Field. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson cG Brothers. —Rarely beautiful are 
both these stories, and full of the graceful, subdued power 
of their author. Our readers will find it a pleasant volume 
for their summer retreats. 

Kate Marston; or, Happy Hearts Make Happy Homes. 
New York: Carleton. —This is that very old story of St. 
Mary’s Hall and Its Founder. As a story, it is wretched. 
As a defence of the good old Bishop, it had better been left 
unwritten—his memory did not roquire it. 


The Story of Kennett. By. Bayard Taylor. New York: 
nurd <£• Houghton. —Bayard Taylor, whether as traveler, 
poet, or novelist, will bo sure of an audience; and while in 
the latter character ho writes such works of fiction as tho 
story of Kennett, his audiences will l»e always admirers. 
The elimination of charnctor, nnd the description of sconery 
pertaining to Kennett, are especially fine, while the matter 
of tho story 1 b full of intorest and Incident—of tho iatter 
somewhat too mneh. 

A Brief Biographical Dictionary. By Rev. Charles Hole 
and William A. Wheeler, M. A. New York: Hurd <£ 
Houghton. —The principal object of this work is to afford 
ready information of tho births and deaths of deceased 
persons, inure or less notoworthy, of all countries and 
periods. Tho authors have shown great labor, patieuco 
and research; and few names of men of any especial worth 
in art, letters, science, religion, or politics, of any ago or 
clime, have been omitted. 

The Gray Woman; and other Tales. By Mrs. GaskilL 
philada: T. B. Peterson «£• Brothers. —She who wrote that 
touchingly pathetic story of *• Mary Barton,” and who wrote 
so lovingly of her friend, Charlotte Bronte, but who will 
write no more, loft us, among her many other precious 
legacies, the stories contained in this volume—stories pare, 
elevated, and marked by all the power of her genius and 
refinement. 

Recommended to Mercy. A Novel. New York: Carleton .— 
This is a reprint of an English book, having for its subject 
n social evil, which is quite as well established hero as 
abroad. The author has entered her plea, nnd made a 
very eloquent defence in behalf of her client, who in this 
case, although guilty, i» recommended to mercy. 

Petersons* New Cook-Book. Philada: T. B. Peterson <6 
Brothers. —Tho number, variety, and value of tho receipts 
contained in this volumo, make it of inestimablo worth to 
all housekeepers. From the procuring to the placing on 
tho table of every sort of dishes, this volume gives tho 
clearest and most complete instructions. 

A Thousand a Year. By Mrs. E. M. Bruce. Boston: 
^t & Shepard. —Neither healthy nor cheerful; nor likely 
^ffo approved by tho Christian ministers to whom it Is 
dedicated, who, we hope, look at life and itd trials from a 
higher level than that given to them here—tho necessity 
of pleasing an exigeante fashionable clique. 

Epidemic Cholera. By a former Surgeon in the service of 
the East India Company. New York: Carleton. —A full ex¬ 
pose of the haunts and habits of Cholera, aud os full direc¬ 
tions for its treatment, according to one of the most suc¬ 
cessful methods. ) 

The Mute Singer. By Mrs. Anne Cora Mmoatt. Nets* 
York: Carleton. —This is a highly imaginative story of art; 
a bit exaggerated, and rather too highly seasoned for 
August. But those who have read tho former works of 
Mrs. Mowatt, will find this superior to them all. 

In Trust. By Amanda Douglass. Boston: Lee d Shep¬ 
ard. —This is a healthy, cheerful domestic story, containing 
all the elements which will make it a popular success. 

Beyminstre. By the author of “ The Silait Woman,” etc. 
New York: Cirldem. —A reprint of an English novel, 
smoothly written, fascinating and improbable. 

Mad Monkion, and other Tales. By Wilkie Collins. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—A collection of very 
clever tales and sketches. 


Josh Billings, His Book. New York: Caret don. —We con¬ 
ceive that Mr. Billings is neither sage, wit, or humorist. 
Our opinion hr founded upon “ his book.” 

Pulpit Pungencies. New York: Ctrl don. —A compilation 
of blasphemy, sense, slang, profound thought, and shallow 
wit. ^ 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


A Simple Bread-Pudding. —Take the crumbs of ft stale l 
roll, jvour over it on© pint of boiling milk, and set it by to t 
cool. ' When quite cold, beat it up very fine with two £ 
ounces of butter, sifted sugar sufficient to sweeten it; grate £ 
in half a nutmeg, and add half a pound of well-washed cur- s 
rant 3 , beat up four eggs, separately, and then mix them up £ 
with the rest, adding, if desired, a few strips of candied c 
orange-peel. All the ingredients must bo beaten up together ' 
for about half an hour, as the lightness of the pudding do- t 
pends upon that. Tie it up in a cloth, and boil for an l . 
hour. When it is dished, pour a little white-wine sauce !. 
orer the top. | 

Crumb-Pudding. —The yolks and whites of throe eggs, !, 
beaten separately, one ounce moist sugar, and sufficient 
bread-crumbs to make it into a thick but not stiff mixture; 
a little powdered cinnamon. Beat all together for five j; 
minutes, and bake in a buttered tin. When baked, turn :j 
it out of the tin, pour two glasses of boiling wine over it, !; 
and serve. Cherries, either fresh or preserved, are very 
nice mixed in the pudding. 

Apple-Snow. —Put twelve good tart apples In cold water, ;! 
hnd set them over the fire; when soft, drain the water, ! 
atrip tho skins off the apples, core them, and lay them in j 
a deep dish. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a stiff froth; 1 
put half a pound oT finely-powdered white sugar to the j; 
apples; boAt them to a stiff froth, and add tho beaten 
eggs. Beat the whole to a stiff snow; then turn it into a j 
dessert-dish, and ornament it with myrtle or box. 1 

A Delicious Dish of Apples.— Take two pounds of apples, ! 
pare and core them, slico them into a pan; add one pound 
loaf-sugar, the juice of three lemons, and tho grated rind 
of one. Let these boil about two hours. Turn it into a 
mould, and servo it with thick custard or cream. 

Carrot Marmalade. —Boil one pound of carrots, and scrape 
off the. outside; make syrup os for other sweetmeats, only 
adding one onnee of ginger to one pound of sugar; boil ib 
well, and strain till tho carrots aro quite clear. 

Apple-Pudding. —Pare and stew three pints of apples;* 
mash them, and add four eggs, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, sugar and nutmeg, or grated lemon. Bake it on 
short crust. 


Strawberry Ice-Cream. —Take two pounds of fresh straw¬ 
berries, carefully picked, and, with a wooden spoon, rub 
them through a hair-sieve, and about hAlf a pound of 
powdered sugar, and the juice of ono lemon; color with a 
few drops oi prepared cochineal; cream one pint; then 
freeze. This will make a reputed quart. When fresh 
strawberries are not in season take strawberry jaro» the 
Juice of two lemons, cream, to one quart. Color, strain, and 
freeze. Milk may be substituted for cream, and makes 
good ices. If too much sugar is used, the ices will prove 
watery, or, perhaps not freeze at all. 

Raspberry and Currant Jce-Cream .—Take one pound of 
raspberries, half a pound of red curmnts, three-quarters of 
a pouhd of sugar, and one pint of cream. Strain, color, and 
freeze. Ono quart. 

Italian Ice-Cream. —Rasp two lemons on some sugar, 
which, with their Juice, add to one pint of cream, one glass 
of brandy, half a pound of sugar; freeze. Ono quart. 

Lemon kc-Cream. —Take one pint of cream, rasp two 
lentous on sugar; squeeze them, and add the juice with 
hnlf a pound of sugar. Mix; freeze. One quart. 

To Clarify Sugar. —Take throe pounds of sugar, two 
pints of water, half the whlto of one egg, well-beaten up; 
boil minutes, and skim. .This is used in all water-ices. 


Nesselrode, or ke-Pudding.—Prepare a custard of ono 
pint, of cream, half a pint of milk, the yolks of six eggs, 
hal f a stick of vanilla, one ounce of sweet almomls, pounded, 
and half a pound of sugar; put them in a stewpan over a 
slow fire, aud stir until of proper consistence, being cartful 
not to let it boil; when cold, add a wineglass of brandy; 
partially freeze, and add two ounces of raisins and half a 
pound of preserved fruits, cut small. Mix well, and mould.. 
(Basket shape generally used.) 

To Mould Ices. —Fill your mould as quickly as possible 
with the frozen cream, wrap it up in paper, and bnry it in 
ice and salt, aud let it remain for an hour or more to harden. 
For dishing, bavo the dish ready, dip the mould in hot 
water for an instant, wipe it, take off the top and bottom 
covers, and turn it into tho dish. This mnst be done ex¬ 
peditiously. In moulding ices, it is advisable not to have 
the cream too stiffly frozen before putting it into the 
mould. 

Vanilla Ice-Cream.— Pound one stick of vanilla, or suffi¬ 
cient to flavor it to palate, in a mortar, with half a pound 
of sugar; strain through a sieve upon the yolks of two eggs, 
put it into a stewpan, with half a pint of milk; simmer over 
a slow fire, stirring all the time, tho same as custard; when 
cool, add one pint of cream and tho juice of one lemon; 
freeze. Ono quart. 

Lemon Water-Ice. —Take two lemons and rasp them on 
sugar, the juice of six lemons, the juice of one orange, one 
pint of clarified sngar, and half a pint of water. Mix; 
strain through a hair-sieve; freeze. One quart. 

Cherry Water-lot. —Ono pound of cherries, bruised in a 
mortar with tho stones; add tho jdlce of two lemons, half 
a pint of water, one pint of clarified sugar, one glass of 
noyeau, and a littlo color; strain; freeze. Ono quart. 

Straxoberry or Raspberry Water-Ice. —One pound of scarlet 
strawberries or raspberries, half a pound of currants, half 
a pint of water, ono pint of clarified sugar, and a littlo 
color; stmin and freeze. One qnart. 

Melon Water-Ice. —Uulf a pound of ripo melon pounded 
in a mortar, two ounces of orange-flower water,.the jnice 
of two lemons, half a pint of water, and one pin{ of clarified 
sugar; strain; freeze. One quart. 

Pine-Apple Ice-Cream. —Tako ono pound of pine-apple, 
when peelod, bruise it in a marble mortar, pass it through 
a hair-sieve, odd three-quarters of a pound of powdered 
sugar, and one pint of cream. Freeze. 

Ginger Ice-Cream. —Bruiso six onnees of the best pre¬ 
served ginger in a mortar; add the juice of one lemon, half 
a pound of sugar, one pint of cream. Mix well; strain 
through a hair-sieve; freeze. One quart. 

BANTTAJtY. 

Dr. Liebig's Beef-Tea. —When one pound of loan beef, 
free from fat, and .separated from the bones, in tho finely- 
chopped state In which it is nsed for mince-meat, or beef- 
sausages, is uniformly mixed with its own weight of cold 
water, slowly heated till boiling, and tho liquid, after boil¬ 
ing briskly for a minute or two, is strained through the 
towel from tho coagulated albumen and tho flbrine, now 
become hArd and horny, we obtain an equal weight of the 
most aromatic sonp, of such strength as cannot be obtained 
• even by boiling for hours from a piece of flesh. When 
mixed with salt and the other additions by which sonp is 
usually seasoned, and tinged somewhat darker by means 
of roasted onions, or burnt brood. It forms the very best 
; soup which can, lu any way, bo prepared from one pound 
of flesh. 

For Bums and Scalds. —Soak a piece of linen mg in lin¬ 
seed oil, suspend it from the tongs over a saucer, and ignite 
the lower end; the oil which drops from it, whilst consum¬ 
ing, should be applied, when cold, with a foather, to tho 
bum or scald. If kept in a bottle well-corked, it loses none 
i of its offlciwy. 
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Blackberry Cordial. —To a gallon of good, ripe blackber¬ 
ries add three pounds of cheap, dean brown sugar, and a 
quart of rain-water, scalding hot. Suffer the berries thus 
trailed to stand twelve hours in an earthen crock, and 
tl»i'n stew twenty minutes in a porcelaiu-lined kettle. 
Squeeze out all the liquid through a close cloth strainer; 
odd to it a quart of Jauiaiea spirits, a quarter of a pound 
of whole allspice, aqd one ounce of essence of cloves. 
Bottle when cold, and use a large tablespoonful of the cor¬ 
dial in an ordinary tumbler of water as a common bever¬ 
age during all the warm weather. Under such a practice, 
there will bo very few cases of cholera iniantum and “ sum¬ 
mer complaints” among children, or of diarrhoea or dysen¬ 
tery among adults. 

Cholera Mixture. —This Is an excellent preventive medi¬ 
cine and remedy. It was tested in several public institu¬ 
tions, and found very valuable during the prevalence of 
the epidemic in 1864. One pint of brandy, hAlf an* ounce of 
best ginger, half an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of cinna¬ 
mon, half an ounce of nutmeg, quarter of an ounce of Cay¬ 
enne pepper. Pulverize the spice, infuse nil in the brandy, 
and shake the mixture for half an hour. Dose for An adult; 
One small dessertspoonful, clear, in half a tumbler of hot 
Water, with two or throe lumps of sugar. 

Potato Pdtdtice .—Where thore is the necessity to uso a 
poultice, no person who has once experienced the comfort 
Of a potato poultico will again use bread. It is light, keeps 
hot a long time, can be reheated, and, more than all, does 
not moisten the garments or bod-clothes which it comes in 
contact with.. Pore and boil the potatoes, strain, and then 
mash them with a fork over the fire. Put them into a bag, 
and apply the poultice as hot as the patient cun bear it. 

A Remedy for Bums .—Guthor somo large, white lilies, 
take the white leaves or petals of the flower, and put them 
in a jar containing olive oil; close it, and keep for use. It 
b better old, and it will keep for years. When wanted, 
take a loaf or two, according to the sizo of the bum, and 
pat it, well covered with tho oil, on the burn; renew, at 
first, often, as the oil is soon absorbed; thoa at longer in¬ 
tervals till lie. i led. 

Remedy for Bad Breath. —Take oight dropa of muriatic. 
Belli, in half a tumbler of spring-water, and add a litti<* 
lemon-peel or juice to suit tho palate. Lot this mixtitnT 
bo taken three times a day for some weeks, and, if found 
beneficial, then use it occasionally. 

Spasms. —To cure this distressing form of malady, take two 
pennyworth of camphor, and infuse it in ono pint of brandy. 
Let it stand forty-eight hours, and then it is fit for use. 
When the attack comes on, take ono teaspoonful in a wine¬ 
glass of water. ’ 


Nads. —The nails should be carefully pointed with sharp 
scissors at least once a week. They should not at any 
time be bitten, as it spoils tlicir shttpe and provokes sore¬ 
ness. The noil-brash should be used at leust once a day, 
and tho skin round the nails should be kept down with a 
soft towel. 

To>4Ji I’Owder .—Powdered chalk, half an ounce, cream of 
tartar, half an ounce, one drachm of powdered myrrh, the 
same of orris-root, two drachms of powdered bark. Mix 
all together. This dentifrice is good for both the teeth and 
breath. 

Wash to Remove Scurf from the Head. —Half 8 pint of 
roso-water, and one ounce of spirits of wine mixed together. 
Part the hair as much as possible, and apply the mixture 
with a piece of flannel. 


Pot Pourri. —Collect all kinds of scented rose-leave»—the 
cabbage and moss-rose especially, as their porfume is the 
most lasting—tho leaves of the scented verbena, lavender 
flowers, clove-flowers, bay-leaves, a little thyme, and mar¬ 
joram. Spread them on cloths on the floor of a room where 
tho sun penetrates. When sufficiently dried, put layers of 
the leaves into your Jars, sprinkling between each layer 
pounded bay-salt, pounded cloves, poundod orris-root, the 
dried, thin rind of oranges and lemons. The proportion is, 
a quarter of au ounce of cloves, and half an ounce of orris; 
root to ono pound of bay-silt. The bay-salt must be liber¬ 
ally sprinkled over the layers of leaves. When in the jar, 
-you must well stir tho ingredients daily for about a week. 
Yon may add violets, dried in tho spring, and fresh rose- 
leaves, in ensuing seasons. The mixture will rotain it# > 
sceut for ten years, and even longer. 

Improvement in Starching. —Take two ounces of white 
gnm-arabic powder, put it into n pitcher, and pour on it a 
pint or moro of boiling water, (according to the degree of 
strength required.) and then, having covered it, let it Btand 
nil night. The next day pour it carefully from the dregs 
; into a clean bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A table- 
I spoonful of this gum-water, stirred into a pint of starch that 
has been made in the usual manner, will give lawns (either 
.white, black, or printed.) a look of newness when nUlhing 
Mae can restore*them after washing. It is also good, much 
f diluted, for thin white muslin and bobbinet. 

< To Bleach a Straw Bonnet. —First scrub tho bonnet well 
j with yellow soap and a brush dipped in clean wator; after 
C this, put into a box a saucer containing burning sulphur; 

> it must remain there a short time, and as soon as it is ro- 

< moved, tho bonnet must be placed In the box and well 
\ covored up, so that the sulphuric atmosphere may whiten 


Jb Cure a Sprain .—Make pounded rosin into a paste with 
fresh batter; lay it on the sprained port and bind it up. 

Inflamed Gums .—A drop or two of camphorated Bpirit, 
rubbed on the gums, will allay inflammation. 

To Remart a Wart .—Rub sal-ammoniac on the wort twice 
a day nntil it disappears. 

Simple Remedy for Diarrhoea .—A strong tea made of tile 
root of the blackberry. 

Horte-Radisli , chewed, is good for hoarseness and affeo- 
lions of the chest. 

TOILET. 

Sunburns .—The best plan for removing the effects of 
sunburns is to wash tho face at night with either sour 
milk or buttermilk, and in tho morning with weak bran 
tea and a little eau-do-cologne. This will soften the skin 
and remove the redness, and will, also, make it less liable 
to barn again with exposure to the sun. Bathing the face 
•overal times in the day with elder-flower water, and a^ew 
drops of e.iu-de-cologno is, also, very efficacious 
3b Make Hut Treth White —A mixturo of honey with the 
purest charcoal will prove an admirable cleanser. 


| it* noxt dissolvo a little oxalic acid in boiling water. Wash 

I all over tho bodnot with a small paint-brush; put It into a 
pill of cold water, and let it remain half an hour; then 
hang it out to dry; it mu9t afterward be stiffened with 
gelatine, dried again, and then pressed into shape. 

Furs .—Furs may bo preserved from moths and insects 
\ by placing a little coJcynth pulp, (bitter apples.) or spices— 
os cloves, pimento, etc.—wrapped in muslin among them; 
or they may be washed in a very weak solution of corro¬ 
sive sublimate in warm water, ten or fifteen grains to the 
pint, and afterward carefully dried. Furs, ns well as every 
other species of clothing, should he kept in a clean, dry 
place. 

To Wash a Muslin Dress .—Make a good lather^and wash 
tho muslin In cold water—never putting it into warm water, 
oven to rinse it. If the muslin is green, add a wineglassfal of 
vinegar to the water in which it is rinsed; if lilac, the same 
quantity of ammonia. For black and white muslins, nse a 
small quantity of sugar of lead. 

7b Clean Silk ( Black or Colored .)—Mix spirits of wine 
with water, sponge on tho right side, and iron on the 
wrong; it will look new again. - ^ 
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FASHIONS FOR AUOUST. 

Fio. i.— Morning Dress or White Mohair. —Tho skirt 
without any trimming. Tho jacket is of a very elegant, 
but trying cut, bound with a deep trimming of silk plnsh. 
The sleeve is close and long. Full under-waist of pleated 
muslin; a three-cornered handkerchief Ls tiod over the head. 

Fig. n. — Is a Very Cn arming Gored Dress, now so much 
worn. It Is made of blue silk, and is an example of many 
new features. The hood Is three-cornered, with three tas¬ 
sels on it, and line-1 with blue silk. Tho pockets are placed 
at the back of the skirt. The trimming on the skirt, pockets, 
and sleeves, is composed of feathers, which can bo purchased 
by the yard. 

Fio. m.— Dinner Dress of Arsenic Green Silk.— Tho 
waist is cut low and square, with two points at tho waist, 
trimmed with a bead fringe. The skirt has three bands of 
green satin laid on flat, being relieved at the top by white 
beads. Puffed under-waist, with long sleeves. 

Fio. iv.—House Dress op Steel-Colored Tissue, made 
over silk of the same color. Tho waist is plain. The prin¬ 
cipal feature of this dress Is the sash ends, which arc at¬ 
tached to a waistband, and are made of graduated lengths. 
They are trimmed with a jet fringe. Tho waist is trimmed 
to match. 

General Remarks. —Tho skirts of dresses arc moro gored 
than ever Tho front width is gored on each side all tho 
way up from tho bottom, und the remaining widths, with 
the exception of the one in the back, (which is perfectly 
straight,) arc gored on the bias, making the skirt sit almost 
close to the figure. There must bo no more fullness allowed 
in tho front than absolutely necessary, and only one largo 
box-pleat at the back. Town dresses are all looped up, and 
almost invariably over white skirts. 

Round Waists are much worn, and with tho skirt gored, 
and a belt-ribbon, they have tho effect of tho Princess 
shape. 

Tho fashion is again coming up of cutting the front of 
high-nccked waists with little lapels, which aro turned 
back, and nre worn with a lace bodice inside. A great 
many dross-makers cut the skirt of tho basques off, and 
with tho body plain they can be attached at pleasure. 

Basques, for dressy occasions, are made ih various ways j| 
the most popular of which is to continue tho trimming on 
flat, in stripes, from the neck to tho edge of the skirt. 

Sleeves are invariably made the coat-shape, long and 
cloao to tho wrist, and very sparsely trimmed; generally, 
tho dresses are trimmed around the arm-hole, or else have 
an epaulet. 

Braces aro very much worn, and are made in giiipure 
and velvet, and guipure and silk, which are worn over high 
or low white bodies. The^are particularly suitable for 
youug ladies, and it is uot necessary fof *them to bo like 
the dress. Those braces are mado of squares of guipure, 
alternating with squares of silk. They aro of an equal 
width all their length, and are joined to a round waistband 
about fonr inches deep, made in the same manuer, and 
fastening on tho side with a big rosetto of silk and guipure. 
When these braces are in light blue or pink silk, they aro 
very coquettish; but in black velvet or silk, the}’ have the 
advantage of being suitable to bo worn with any toilets. 

Embroidert is again being worn on petticoats, but is not 
the open kind; it is moro like what is commonly kno>vu as 
“German machine” work. * 

Narrow Stripes aro quite fashionable; but stripes should 
never bo gored, as it gives a garment a pointed look, which 
Is ugly. 

Jackets, without sleeves, require very little material; 
they arc worn in straw color, sky-blue, cerise, and even 
whito silk, tho whole being entirely covered with em¬ 
broidery glittering with beads and crystal. Instead of 
the loops round the armhole, guipure, powdered with gold 


bends, is the most elegant thing to be worn round a dark- 
colored jacket. Bodies, entirely made of guipure, are also 
worn for tea-parties and the theatre. Guipure jackets re¬ 
quire ovor them low bodies lik“ the dress; but with guipure 
bodies nothing is required which may be worn over a low, 
white bodice. 

Parasols, a marquise, are coming Into fashion again; for 
dress toilet they are covered with lnco, ami over all aro 
embroidored with silk and little bends, snd surrounded by 
a fringe of feathers. For neglige parasols, the most tfts- 
tingue are of Holland, festooned with guipure and lined 
with cerise or blue Bilk, tho handle «>f tortoise-shell or 
lanrel When a lady wishes to l>e very coquettish, she 
adds uuderneatb the guipure, on her parasol, a ribbon of 
thn same color as the lining. The leaders of fashion havo 
several parasols, matching their drosses. 

Evening Dresses are made, when low in the neck, about 
four incites doep, and are filled up above by a tucker, which 
is formed of lace, inserting, etc. Grenadines nnd organdie* 
will bo very fashionable for the fall. There is a new muslin 
out this summer, which is called by some Tarletan muslin, 
and looks like it, too; it is very light, and makes a stylish 
dress. Lace capes and jackets, both black and white, aro 
very much used for evening wear. The hair is dressed 
very high on the bock of the head, with a quantity of short, 
frizzed curls in front. 

Basquines nre worn still shorter than they were last 
winter; they have very largo pockets in Louis XIV. style.’ 
The ornamentations preferred, this year, for black silk bns- 
qulnes, are bands of groe-grain silk fastened with jet, and 
rich passementerie as fine as lace, and spangled with gold, 
there is plenty of variety, and every lady may chooeo ac¬ 
cording to her taste. 

Bonnets aro still worn in many shapes, and it is im¬ 
possible to predict what will be most fashionable when tho 
cool weather sets in; at present the Fanrhon seems In tho 
ascendency. The Watteau Fanchon Is composed of a band 
of straw or crape not larger than the hand, trimmed with 
beads or small flowers; it is worn on the front of tho head, 
and has no other trimming behind but chains of jet or 
.straw, or ribbon tied in a knot hanging on the chignon. 

^ Jewelry Is much used, but we havo nothing new to speak 
of excepting the new buckles for waistbands, representing 
a silver horse-shoe with gold nails. Wo have, also, seen 
some charming earrings in the Byzantine style. Fancy a 
rose enameled in a boautiftil lapis-lazuli blue, nnd enriched 
with delicate arabesques of a bright r**d. white, and gold. 
The earrings are composed of two rose*, the larger encircled 
with engine-turned gold. Rich people have the portraits 
of their own dogs, and ofhers aro contented with fancy 
dogs. 

All this is moro original than pretty, but—it is the 
fashion. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. — Dress for a Little Girl, Made of Swiss Muslin.— 
The waist is mado with three points at the back. Tho 
skirt is plain, with tho exeeptiou of one row of Cluny 
inserting, which is laid on plain; tho same on the waist. 

Fig. H. — Dress for a Girl. —The skirt is made of silk, 
and trimmed with ribbon. Tho sack is mado of a soft 
woolen material, tho collar and cuffs of which are silk. 
Straw hat, with peacock’s eyes. 

Fio. ut. — Dress for a Girl, m ade of Poil de Ciievkr.— 
The waist is made with bretellcs, which form tabs at tbo 
back. Tho trimm'.ngs are made of embroidered ribbon*. 
Straw hat and feather. 

Fig. iv.— Dress for a Little Gna, made of Pique. —Both 
the basque and skirt are braided to match. Hat trimmed 
with poppies and wheat. 
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THE LOST POCKET-BOOK. 

BT IHMA Q A1 t ISON JONH. 


It was a cheerless afternoon. A biting, 
freezing wind drove the slowly-sifting snow 
before it like a blinding mist; and the clouds 
hung so low as almost to touoh the black roofs 
of the houses. 

44 How desolate it is,” Mrs. Halpine sighed, 
glancing out from her attio window on the 
gloomy prospect below, as she smoothed and 
folded the garment she had just completed; 
44 and the cold’s bitter. I don’t like to send 
you out, Louise, but there’s not a lump of coal, 
or a dust of flour, and Willie must have that 
medioine. I’d go myself, but-” 

44 Ob, mother, no! let me go—I don’t mind 
if it is cold. I’ll hurry back;” and the little 
girl sprang up from her low seat beside the in¬ 
fant’s cradle, and began to fasten on her faded 
cloak and hood. 

44 Well, I suppose you must,” the mother con¬ 
tinued, as she wrapped up the delioately em¬ 
broidered garment. 44 You know the place ? Mr. 
Rawdon’s, on Tenth street—that brown-stone.” 

44 Yes, yes, mother! I know.” 

44 Well, dear, run fast, and keep yourself 
warm; and say to Mrs. Rawdon that I’d have 
finished the work before, if Willie hadn’t been 
so sick. Three dollars she owes me. You can 
call by the baker’s and get a loaf or two.” 

The child took the bundle, and vanished out 
of sight down the dreary flight of steps; while 
the mother turned back to the oradle, where 
the sick child lay. He held up his little hands 
and moaned piteously, 44 Give me some tea, 
mamma, I’m so dry.” 

44 Ye8, darling, just as soon as Louise comes.” 

Her eyes filled with tears as she raised the 
little fellow to her bosom, clasping him olosely 
to keep him warm, for there was no fire in the 
stove, and the desolate attic-room was very 
comfortless. Yet there had been a day when 
this same pale-faced, meek-eyed woman, sat in 
a luxurious chamber, with every coodfort that 


heart could wish within her reach; and a doting 
husband’s strong arms of love to enoirole and 
protect her. But her husband was dead, lying, 
unknown, on some distant battle-field, and her 
riches had made themselves wings and flown 
away. Forlorn and friendless, sick at heart, 
and weary from incessant toil, she sat, with her 
: wailing babe upon her bosom, gazing out with 
hopeless, tearful eyes, upon the dismal scene 
beneath her attic-window. 

In the meantime, little Louise made her way 
through narrow by-streets, and squalid alleys, 

; into the most populous and fashionable part of 
» the oity. The biting wind still continued to 
blow with a dreary, saddening'wail, drifting 
the low, leaden clouds, and the mist-like snow. 
But she walked on bravely, and reached, at 
; last, Mrs. Rawdon’s. A dazzling glow of light 
poured from all the lofty windows, and sounds 
of music and merry-making floated out upon 
the frosty air. Mrs. Rawdon was giving a 
; grand party in honor of her eldest daughter’s 
: birth-night. Louise orept up the marble steps, 

: and pulled the bell. A footman in livery an¬ 
swered her timid summons. 

44 Can I see Mrs. Rawdon, please, sir?” Bhe 
asked. 

44 See Mrs. Rawdon, indeed! and she in the 
parlor in the very middle of the company! Of 
course, you can't.” 

He was closing the door, but Louise oaught 
| at his sleeve, and cried imploringly, 

44 Oh, sir! please, please wait! Here’s the 
; work she wanted; Miss Violet’s frock, you 
| know. Mother promised it by to-night; do 
; let me take it up to her.” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then turned 
; back. 

44 Miss Violet’s frock,” he said; 44 she wantpd 
: it, I know. I heard her fussing because it didn't 
; come home. Maybe she’ll see you. I’ll try, 
anyhow. Come in here and wait.” 
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Lonise followed him through the arched hall, 
and past the glittering parlors, into a kind 
of ante-room adjoining the sapper-apartment. 
Here, motioning her to a seat, he went in search 
of his mistress. But it was a full half-hour be¬ 
fore Mrs. Rawdon could disengage herself from 
her guests; and poor, little Louise, tired out 
with waiting, and benumbed with cold, was just 
on the point of bursting into tears, when the 
lady swept into the room. 

“This is a pretty business, now, isn’t it?” she 
began, as she received and unfolded the bundle 
that Louise proffered her. “I thought you pro¬ 
mised to bring this yesterday?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but little Willie was so. sick 
that mother couldn’t sew.” 

“Oh, yes! that’s always the way—you’ve 
some excuse ready; but I shan’t trust you 
again, you may depend on it. Here Violet’s 
been crying for an hour, and refused to come 
down because she was so disappointed about 
her dress. John, ring the bell for Jane to take 
it up to her. 1 must go back to the parlor now.” 

She was sweeping out again, her Batin robes 
rustling after her; but Louise sprang up, with 
a piteous cry, 

“Oh, ma’am! little brother’s so ill, and must 
have his medicine; please let me have the 
money!” 

“1 can’t to-night—I’m entirely out of change. 
You can call day after to-morrow.” 

But Louise was not to be repulsed. She 
caught the lady’s hand in both of her little, 
frozen palms. One of the ringB that adorned 
Mrs. Rawdon’s soft fingers would have pro¬ 
cured all the comforts her mother and little 
Willie so sorely needed. Some such thought 
flashed through the child’s mind as she made 
her appeal. 

“Oh, madam!” she said, her blue eyes full 
of imploring entreaty, “you are rich and happy, 
and have all you want; but my poor mother has 
nothing; and my little brother will die without 
medicine! Do let me have the money!” 

Mrs. Rawdon shook her off impatiently. 

“I tell you I’ve no change. You must call 
again. John, show her to the door!” 

The footman obeyed, and Louise soon found 
herself upon the marble steps, while the lofty 
door olosed in her very face with a heartless 
slam. 

The wind howled more dismally than ever, 
and the keen, stinging sleet fell like a shower of 
shot. Louise descended the steps, and crossed 
ever to the opposite sidewalk with a dull, ach¬ 
ing pain at‘her heart, that almost took away 
her breath. How could she go back to her 


desolate home, and tell her poor mother that 
she had failed to collect her hard-earned wages; 
tell her that they were not able to buy even so 
much as a solitary loaf? Was It right that 
others should have so much, while they lacked 
daily bread? Just then something beneath her 
foot, soft and slippery, almost threw her to the 
pavement. Looking-down, she saw a pocket- 
book. She caught it up with a suppressed cry, 
and, thrusting it into her bosom, darted off at 
the speed of an antelope. At last, out of breath, 
and half beside herself with excitement, she 
paused beneath a lamp-post, and after glancing 
stealthily around her, drew the treasure from 
her bosom. It was large, thick, and heavy. 
Her fingers fluttered nervously as she unolasped 
it; and when she caught sight of the green notes 
it contained, she uttered a wild cry of delight, 
and darted off again like something insane. 
Mother and Willie should have all they needed 
aow! 

Just beyond the baker’s shop, toward which 
she bent her steps, a soldier met her. 

“Little girl,” he said, arresting her flying 
steps, “you didn’t find a pocket-beok as you 
came along, did you?” 

Louise paused a single instant, her heart 
fluttering like a frightened bird; then, as a 
thought of her mother and Willie flashed 
through her mind, she answered, 

“No, sir!” 

“Well, it is gone, I suppose,” and the soldier 
passed on; while Louise hurried away in the 
opposite direction. 

- By the time she reached the baker’s, she was 
in a tremor from head to foot, and her cheeks 
seemed on fire; but she drew the poeket-book 
from its hiding-plaoe, and, standing outside the 
door, unclasped it, and took out a note. The 
shop was crowded with customers, and she had 
to wait for her turn before she could obtain 
what she wanted. Her eyes wandered wistfully 
round the tempting shelves. She would buy 
ever so many loaves; and even that frosted 
cake. They would have coal and flour. Why 
not? The pocket-book was hers, she had found 
it. Still her hands trembled, and her ^cheeks 
burned. She glanced down at the note she 
held, and saw, with a start of horror, that it 
was for fifty dollars. What had she done? 
Robbed that man of his money—and he a sol¬ 
dier. Her father had been a soldier. With a 
sharp cry, * clutching the pocket-book in one 
hand, and the 'fifty dollar bill in the other, she 
darted from the shop, and down the snowy 
street. Just a square or two beyond the glit¬ 
tering mansion of Mrs. Rawdon she overtook 
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the soldier. He was walking slowlj, glancing 
from one side of the icy pavement to the other 
with an anxious, despairing look on his faoe. 
Louise was at his side in an instant. 

“Oh, sir!” panting for breath, her hood 
thrown back, her blue eyes wild and startled, 
and her bright hair blown all about her flushed 
face, “I did find your pocket-book—here it is. 
1 took this note-out, but I couldn’t spend it. 
Mother’s almost starved, and little Willie will 
die without his medicine, but 1 can’t steal—I 
can’t—I can’t; take it back!” 

The soldier took the money from the half 
frozen little hands that held it up to him; then, 
lifting the child in his arms, he smoothed back 
her tangled locks, and looked down into her 
pale, tear-stained little face with eager, startled 
eyes. His swarthy cheek grew pale, and his 
bearded lips began to tremble. 

“Louise, Louise!” he said, his voice full of 
thrilling tenderness; “poor, little darling, don’t 
you know me?” 

The child looked up, and then her cry of wild 
delight rang out clear and joyous. 

“Oh, papa, papal we thought you were dead! 
but you’ve come back to us again.” 

“Yes, darling!” his broad chest heaving with 
suppressed eagerness. “Where’s your mother? 
Take me to her!” 

Louise sprang from his arms, and shot off 
like an arrow down the brilliant street, through 
the squalid alleys, and dark by-lanes; and the 
soldier followed her. 

Mrs. Halpine sat in her comfortless attic 
hushing her siok ohild upon her bosom. 

“Mamma, mamma! I’m so hungry; please 


give me some tea,” the little fellow moanedr 
clasping his hot arms about her neck. 

But the last spark of fire had gone out, and 
Louise did not come. 

“Wait a moment, darling—just a moment 
longer.” 

And the patient little one waited; and the 
cold, gray shadows settled down darker and 
darker; and the poor.mother clasped the child 
closer to her bosom, dreaming of happy days 
gone by, and of the dear husband who had gone 
to his last, long home, with no tender hand to 
close his eyes. 

The shadows grew heavier and darker; the 
winds moaned dismally; and the snow and sleet 
tinkled sharply against the windows. 

“Oh, mamma! please make a light, I’m so 
cold, and the dark makes me afraid!” 

“ Wait a little bit longer, darling! Louise will 
come soon.” 

At last there was a noise below, a bounding, 
joyous step upon the stairs, and Louise burst 
into the room, her face glowing and radiant. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” she cried, “father's 
not dead! He’s alive—he’s come back to us 
again!” 

The soldier’s wife rose to her feet, grasping 
at the bed-post for support; as she did so, strong 
arms clasped her to a warm and loving bosom. 

Louise crept up to her father’s feet, her blue 
eyes swimming with tears. 

“Oh, father! what if I had kept it?” she 
asked, with tears in her voice. 

“ Then, dear, you would not have found me. 
Always remember that wrong wins its punish* 
ment, and right its reward!” 


TASSO TO ELEANORA- 

BT INK A 8. 8TILWBLL. 

“ That thon wert beautiful, and I not blind. 

Hast bean the sin that shut# me from mankind.’' 


Ob, Eleanors! courtly, queenly fcir, 
like to the sunbeam was thy shining hair! 

And so 1 sit me where they welcome lie, 

And warm my lingers in their golden dye; 

And peep through iron bars to Heavens blue, 
Remembering thine eyes cerulean hue; 

Or kiss upon the day the sunsets glow— 

8o bright the flush upon thy cheek of enow. 

Mayhap, at times, when breathing coding airs, 
And wafching Evening climb her shining stair*; 
To eit within the creecent’s soft embrace, 

That gracious smJl’dst upon thy upturned lace, 

A sa rinr t e touches thy soft eyes with dew, 

Steals thy soul-pulses quickly, surely through— 
Then cometb not some mournful thought of me, 
Shut out from light of moon or star—for thee? 


Oh, Eleanors! all despite thy scorn, 

Thera to my dungeon’s night art all its moral 
Upon my prison wall, in smoothest place, 

1 dare to paint thy wildly-worshipod face; 

And the cold etone becomes a sacred shrine— 

I kneel before it—fondly call it mine; 

Then weep because thine eyes soem not to see-- 
Mot mud enough to dream thou lookest on mel 

Mot mad enough! and yet I tear if Heaven 
Would grant to me the richest boon e’er given; 
If, ’neath the constant and approving stars, 
8weet, pitying angels should undo these bars. 
Regiving freedom unto this sad soul, 

Perhaps wild impulse would mock all control. 
And, spurning earth, I should ln\petuous fly— 
Then mad enough to look on thee—and diet 
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BY T H1 AUTHOR Of “THK 

m Dutch Christine,” as all the town called 
her, is one of the properties of my childhood. 
Perhaps that may have led me to overrate the 
interest of her story when I thought it would 
be worth telling to you; for you, all of you, 
know the curious glamour that hangs about 
any remembrance of the time when we were 
children; when we begin to look back to it—a 
sort of mystery and far-off charm impossible 
to define in words to our grown-up selves, and 
just as impossible to convey to others. 

Christine was an old Hollander, stiff, lean, 
and angular, whom I oftenest saw in a certain 
corner of a back-pew in the old Baptist churoh 
at home. It was a country churoh, built on the 
far outskirts of a Pennsylvanian village, just 
where the drowsy noise of the weed-grown 
street dulled down into the silence of hills and 
valleys; a square, wooden affair, with unshut¬ 
tered windows, bare pulpit of red cherry wood, 
and straight-backed, uncarpeted pews—all the 
barer, and straighter, and harder to sit quiet 
in, for the sweep of meadow outside, and the 
wood of sycamores rustling and cool in the 
summer sunshine; that is, harder for me, a 
girl of twelve, with a heavy superfluity of legs 
and arms always restlessly in somebody's way. 

But about the church. There were three pew¬ 
ter lamps, I recollect, which hung from the 
ceiling; and I used to watch the shadow of the 
rope, by which they were suspended, as it crept 
up the white-washed wall. When it crossed the 
third window it was time for the 44 finally and 
1 took a fresh breath and courage to stiffen 
myself up into another last stretch of pa¬ 
tience. After that, I knew/ came the exhorta¬ 
tion, and then the welcome bustle of rising for 
the doxology and blessing—welcome especially 
to me, sandwiched, hot and perspiring as I was, 
between my aunts Hubbard and Cunningham; 
two portly old ladies they were, heads of the 
ruling families in Scottsville. Couldn't any one 
see, at a glance, that they belonged to the good 
old stock ? It hinted itself in the high Roman 
noses, ridden by gold spectacles; in the stiff, 
bUck satin gowns; in the 44 Hubbard nnderlip,” 
somewhat long and narrow of its kind; in the 
polite complaisance with which their fat bodies 
slowly rustled up and down, affably worshiping 
their Maker. Somewhat perceptible, I should 
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hope, the difference between us and the flashy 
new-comers to Scottsville! But to go back. 
Sunday was, of all days, the barest and hardest 
to me; my aunts (outside of blood) were good- 
natured, ignorant, comfortable people enough, 
delighting to feed you when you were well, and 
dose you when sick; and performing both these 
duties indiscriminately to me during week¬ 
days ; but on Sundays orowding all the moral 
instruction needed into the shape of a few 
vivid pictures of my past short-comings, and 
the future 44 worm that dieth not, and fire that 
is not quenched.” As with two many children 
who study the shorter catechism, fear of hell 
was my religion; and as I was most religious 
on a Sunday—not even the inevitable pot-peach 
pie of that day could make it tolerable. The 
height of my discomfort was reached, I think, in 
church, about the time of the exhortation. At 
the first mention of 44 impenitent brethren,” 
therefore, I began peering beyond the wall of 
black satin on either side to catch a glimpse 
of Christine. I had so odd an affection and 
curiosity for the old Dutchwoman, that the 
sight of her was sure to put everything else 
out of my head. She had her especial seat 
near the door, where she sat bolt upright 
through the long sermon, her long, wrinkled 
face and pleasant blue eyes turned to the old 
doctor, as if fire and brimstone never entered 
into her thoughts. I don’t believe they did; 
and if she did not quite understand his long 
syllogism, 1 am sure nothing worse took their 
place, in her childish brain, than a calculation 
of how many pounds of my aunt's rags would 
go to the yard of carpet; or how her own sage 
or summer savory would turn out this fall; for 
Christine made her scanty living by sewing 
homemade carpets, dyeing old dresses and 
skirts, and furnishing herbs to the house¬ 
keepers. For herself, everything about her 
was dyed, except, indeed, the gray hair that 
was smoothly parted under a white cap; but 
the purple ribbon on the eap and straw bon¬ 
net; the stuff gown; the bit of a yellow silk 
shawl folded crosswise on her breast; the knit 
mittens—all had gone through the vat, and 
came out fresh and tidy as old Christine her¬ 
self. Her very fingers were purple, and smelled 
faintly pungent of logwood. Out of all Hoi- 
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land, though, you would not find an old woman 
as clean, or peat to stiffness, as this one who 
sat there, Sunday after Sunday, her hymn-book 
wrapped in an unfolded snow-white handker¬ 
chief held in both hands, aud a bit of tansy 
and June pinks between her finger and thumb. 
She had pots of both in her window; so all the 
year it was just the same—always a bit of 
tansy and June pinks. After sermon, Chris¬ 
tine stood still in her pew until my aunts went 
by, dropping a little jerk of a courtesy to them, 
and receiving a gracious nod in return, patting 
me on the head with a slow, kindly smile. I 
never could understand then the peculiar tie 
that bound the old Hollander to the Hubbard 
family; on her part it smacked of the blind 
submission of a slave to his master; and with 
those of them who were old enough to remem¬ 
ber the generation past, there was a curious 
anxiety to be kind to her, as if some wrong 
lay between them yet unatoned, but not un¬ 
repented. From my earliest remembrance I 
understood that, in some unexplained way, 
Christine belonged to us; that we owed her an 
unusual care and consideration. 

Every day her dinner was sent to her from 
aunt Hubbard’s table, sliced and chosen of the 
best; it was one of my childish rewards to be 
allowed to carry it down to her. On rare Sun¬ 
days, too, I took her by the hand, and went 
home with her to lunch before the afternoon 
service. Somehow, holding her hand, and jog¬ 
ging alongside down the shady lane, I forgot 
that “ there was a dreadful hell;” the vulgarity 
I had caught in the last week in a great board¬ 
ing-school seemed to slip off, and I was, more 
than at any other time, only a happy child. 
Christine was fond of talking, and very few 
people but children cared to listen to her simple 
stories of Holland, and of the saints and their 
dealings with the Low Dutch—for she had been 
a Roman Catholic long ago; and good Baptist 
as she was now, she had come out of that dark 
wood with some glittering cobwebs of super¬ 
stition hanging about her, very beautiful, and 
surely not harmful. At any rate, Sunday sud¬ 
denly cleared up for me into a good, heartsome 
day, which, if not' holy, was happy and inno¬ 
cent, when the old woman quickened her pace 
as eager as I, with a “Now, Kindchm , for the 
plum-tart, and then little Peterkin and the 
Christ-child,” which was my favorite of all the 
stories. Perhaps the pleasure was os ooarse 
which I took in the Btory as in the tart; yet 
there have been dark days in my life when I 
have looked back to remember how little Peter- 
kin was led out of the wood. “Be sure,” was | 
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always Christine’s moral, “dem as holds fast 
to the good Lord’B hand is brought through. 
But it’s hard to shake off the sin at de other 
side. It stings—I tell you, Kindchen, it sftnys,” 
with a curious earnestness in her eyes, usually 
as blue and shining as a bit of delft. Long 
afterward I understood her moral, and what it 
meant to her. 

After we had jogged down the lane some 
quarter of a mile, we would come to Christine’s 
house, a queer triangular affair, built of logs, 
and set in the midst of an lot, also three-sided, 
in which grew herbs of all sorts, pinks, holly¬ 
hocks, and half a dozen gnarled old apple-trees. 
Inside, the house was like no other that ever I 
had seen; it was an ark of wonders to me, from 
the great clock in the corner, to the queer Dutch 
cabinet filled with odd needle-books; glass per¬ 
fume bottles, with a sad, faint breath of dead 
fragrance about them; samplers of marvelous 
needle-work; yellow scraps of old Dutch news¬ 
papers. These were all in the front room, 
where the little fire-place was set in the cdfner 
of the triangle, with its miniature mantlo-piece 
over it, on which stood the black-and-red tea- 
tray, and a polished nautilus shell; down below, 
a green rag hearth-rug, and the cat asleep on 
it. Outside of this was the diminutive kitchen, 
three-sided like the rest, with its floors and 
tins shining; up stairs, Christine’s bed-room, 
the door of which she never unlocked, even to 
me. “There are things there that belong not 
to this place,” she said to me once. Whatever 
had been the trouble and guilt of her life, she 
kept its traces there, it may be. But the walls 
of the odd little house were the source of my 
most constant delight. Instead of papering, 
the old body white-washed them, and with the 
aid of the indigo-box and rag, garlanded them 
with blue bouquets and festoons, which she 
grew tired of, and renewed every week or two. 
What am I prosing about the walls, and clock, 
and samplers, of the old house for? I have 
made you sleepy, maybe, already—but one for¬ 
gets themselves going back to a childish story. 
Besides, the old creature loved me, and I, giving 
her back, childlike, her affection with a liberal 
interest of zeal and demonstration of it, helped, 
unconsciously, to make some of her last years 
happier—and I am glad to remember that now. 

I was gone from Scottsville for several years* 
When I came back, almost a woman, I had lost 
all hold on the course of events there Going 
up the long village street in the heavy stage¬ 
coach, I watched eagerly from the window to 
see the changes as I passed; the narrow stoops 
that had given place to fashionable, open fronts; 
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the new hotel with its transparency in front;: 
the increased buzz and stir everywhere; the 
village was f&st being spoiled into a town. But ; 
one place had grown stiller and older than be¬ 
fore; Christine’s little house, of which I caught 
a glimpse as we passed the lane. The doors and ! 
windows were closed; the herbs were grown; 
up in the garden like a wilderness of weeds;j 
the fruit from the old trees lay rotten on the; 
ground. 

“Dead?” 1 said, after a few minutes to the 
driver, nodding back at the house, something 
choking in my throat 

“Christine?” No, ike's not dead. It's not so 
that you've not heard. Miss Lotty? Your folks 
must be slow about news-giving.” 

That was all the answer he gave me. There 
are two classes in every village, those who tell 
the news, and those who hear it; John Frisk 
was one of the latter; but I thought from his 
quieted face afterward that some fate of un¬ 
usual severity had fallen on my old friend. But 
1 ne>er guessed the truth. 

That evening, seated about aunt Hubbard’s 
well-tilled tea-table, I caught the first silence 
to ask, “Where was Christine? She ought to 
;h&ve been hero to welcome me.” There was a 
sudden hush, as if I had struck a rough chord. 

I even saw little Patty, on the other side of the 
lamp, turn white as though sick and faint; no 
•one replied. I looked at aunt Hubbard, her 
fingers were unsteady as she tried to adjust the 
urn. “Something is wrong,” I said. “Will no 
•one tell me?” 

“Hush, Charlotte!” said my aunt. “Christine 
is in her house. 1 have not seen her for a year. 
No one has seen her.” 

When they all began to talk again, as if try¬ 
ing to recover the cheerful tone my question 
had disturbed, my aunt leaned over and whis¬ 
kered a word in my ear that drove the blood 
to any heart with a sudden chill. A fate had 
fallen on my poor, old friend so different from, 
and so surpassing all others in its pain* and 
horror, that from the beginning of the world it 
aas been set apart as the espeoial curse of God. 
That night I heard the strange story of Chris¬ 
tine, which I am going to tell you. 

One hot day in a summer, some fifty years 
back, the good ship Wunderbar, with her well- 
known figure-head of a black swan, lay ready 
to set sail at the harbor of Amsterdam. She 
was a jaunty little brig, and a favorite on the 
.wharves, being a fast as well as lucky sailer. 
Emigration was not so common then as now; 
but whenever any of the Amsterdam people 
did voyage to the far off Americas, they chose 


the Wunderbar to go in, much as they disliked 
her captain, Jan Veit. 

Jan stood now on the wharf, leaning against 
a heap of barrels, his unlit pipe in his thick 
lips. One would not wonder, looking at his 
face, that he was the most unpopular young 
boor who had followed the water from that 
Stadt; and Jan probably knew it himself, the 
angry scorn and sneer had so deepened and 
hardened in his small, bead-like eyes and heavy 
jaws. Yet Jan was a well-built young lellow, 
and handsome, so far as mere flesh and blood 
went in an animal fashion; at least so many of 
the burghers’ daughters thought, casting a side¬ 
long glance at him as they went by, their blue 
and scarlet cloth petticoats brightening in and 
out of the dull row of shops that faoed the 
water. No young man in their class could 
plenish a house for this wife like old Veit’s 
son—they did not forget that, either. 

Jan was a hit of a fop, also, in his clumsy^ 
boorish way. The ship was voU roohl, as the 
men had it, loaded to the water’s edge, her 
three cabin passengers on board, the steerage 
crowded to its limit. Nothing remained but 
to hoist anchor, and break a bottle to the good 
ship’s voyage; but Jan had hastily donned his 
Sunday suit of blue, and stood lingering on the 
wharf, fingering the gold hoop that hung from 
one ear, and chewing the end of his pipe-stem. 

His eye brightened cunningly after awhile, 
as he caught a glimpse of two women coming 
down the church steps, burghers, it was evi¬ 
dent by the embroidery on their bodice-sleeves 
in lieu of fur, but wealthy burghers, as every 
j portion of the dresB showed. J&n started up 
| from his lazy lounge and hastily followed them, 
his eyes set like a pointer’s who has run the 
game near to the death. “All the better that 
the Hagedohn woman is with her!” he mut¬ 
tered, panting as he went. “She will be the 
more apt to fall into the trap. One or two 
; lucky hits farther, Madam Christine, and I will 
have paid you all I owe!” At the end of the 
: Platz he overtook them. Christine was a pretty 
! girl of sixteen then, a good type of the higher 
order of Dutch beauty, such as seldom comes 
to our shores, of rare delicacy in its tints and 
lines. “Her skin,” my aunt Hubbard used to 
say, “was like a child’s, milky-white, and just 
such a soft roso in the cheeks, and her hands 
as tender and small as a baby’s ” This day 
that Jan Volt pursued her, her dress height* 
; ened, perhaps, her natural fairness; a bodice 
of dark-blue velvet, trimmed with silver bells, 

; with its dainty lace rippling about Bhoul 
; ders and arms; a petticoat of fine crimson 
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levantine, short enough to show the white em¬ 
broidered stockings, and the pointed shoes with 
their tin/ ruby clasps above the instep; her 
hair, a pale golden, parted in wavy lines on 
her forehead, and held in a peaked silver net, 
with a light fringe of blue and silver edging 
the front, and falling on the neck behind. 

Now Christine had shared in the town’s anti¬ 
pathy to Jan Yelt. She carried the dislike into 
deed, ip fact, for it had made her reject the 
handsome young eapilaine a month or two ago, 
with as much unnecessary scorn as her vain 
little head thought becoming to bestow. After 
that event, however, not all the town combined 
had half the patience or charity for Jan Veit 
as shone in Christine’s blue eye9, which was 
only human nature after all. She turned to 
meet him now, all the more quickly for the 
warning whisper of her companion, her pretty 
face a little flushed, and tossing her dimpled 
chin. . “People will call me kandfcst with the 
Herr if I bid him a civil good-by? So, well! 
I have not often heeded Amsterdam gosBips, 
and that you should know, Margaret.” So she 
perversely halted until he crossed the street, 
and held put her hand to him. She never had 
granted that unusual sign of intimacy before: 
and Jan, glancing at the other girl’s hot and 
angry face, understood the reason for it; but 
that mattered little to him. So they walked 
slowly down the side-path together, still tend¬ 
ing to the wharves. How the morning’s walk 
came about Christine could never fairly tell, 
nor why she was so easily led, one step after 
another, by a man whom, at bottom, she de¬ 
spised. She was young, giddy, and vain, to 
begin with. Very few of the Amsterdam gos¬ 
sips whom she so derided knew of the devotion 
of the rich, young captain to her; and she was 
not at all unwilling it should be known, espe¬ 
cially as Justus Hainer, whose lieber Sekats she 
knew she was, was watching her with blank, 
amazed face from his shop window. “Well 
enough to let him see other folks value me,” 
thought the little moth Christine, fluttering 
nearer and nearer to the fire. “He will come 
to think he picked me up too lightly, like a 
wayside weed.” Then this poor Jan was so 
heart-broken at his disappointment; he thought 
she looked quite pale and worn; and she never 
would see him again in all probability; this 
voyage was to be his last, he said; the ship 
and its cargo were already disposed of to a 
merchant in New York, and he himself meant 
to turn landsman, and settle in that far distant 
country. She looked at him with the awe and 
pity in her eyes with which we now look at 
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some bold venturer into the unknown horrors 
of African deserts. Poor Jan! Before he cam6 
back, if he ever did come back, she would be 
Frau Hainer, fat, red-faced, a cap like—ach! 
Meanwhile, what earthly harm could there be 
in a few friendly words of good-by? Mere 
grains of comfort, as. he said. The three walked 
on together, Margaret’s face redder with each 
step, and angrier than before; but the blue- 
eyed woman, like all blue-eyed women, had 
her own way. In one point she was disap¬ 
pointed, however. Jan Veit did not lead her 
to the Spazier Platz, where the city gossips 
most did congregate. On the contrary, the by¬ 
streets, through which they passed, were faced 
by the back parts of the great warehouses, and 
on the whole way there was scarcely a face she 
knew. “It was to be quieter,” he said. The 
sun was near its setting, too, and something 
in the lengthened shadows, and tolling of the 
evening bell touched a light wave of feeling, 
and lent a half sadness to the thought of this 
farewell she had to say. “It was harder to 
say than she thought. She wished she could 
please him in some trifle before he went! She 
who had made his whole life desolate!” 

So when the last tones of the bell died away 
with a clang, and the sqft notes of the groat 
organ began to fill the air like mellowed thun¬ 
der, she stood irresolute at the end of a small 
alley that opened on the wharf, half smiling, 
looking down at her pretty-pointed toe, ready 
to yield to his entreaty, whatever it might be. 

“Are you mad, Christine?” said her com¬ 
panion. “What will your father say? And 
Hainer?” lowering her voice. “For me, I will 
have nothing to do in such a madcap frolic.” 

“But I am sure you will, pretty Margaret,” 
said the smooth-tongued Jan. “It is no mad¬ 
cap frolic, but a civil, friendly act, such as no 
maiden in the Stadt would refuse. Only to 
come on board my house, swinging in the water 
yonder, for an hour, and see how a sailor lives. 
Do you think, of all women, I would tempt 
Christine to do what might seem unmaidenly? 
She knows how I esteem her,” in a lowered 
tone, that brought the bright blood up to her 
cheek. 

“Margaret is right,” she said, hastily. “I 
ought not to go.” 

“Besides,” continued Jan, a9 if she had not 
spoken; “talking of your father, my eyesight 
deceived me if he was not among the merchants 
whom I left in the cabin, examining some eHri- 
ous specimens of this new crimson glass. In 
the shape of cordial-cups, my specimens are.” 

Christine laughed. “It'is likely,” she said. 
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“Even we women have heard of your liqueurs, j 
Jan. Now, Margaret, it seems to me this alters > 
the case. If we shall meet my father, and some > 
of his old cronies there, with Herr Yelt, doubt- > 
less?” turning to Jan. ! 

“Assuredly,” he eagerly rejoined; “myfather j 
superintends the clearing of each cargo, as you l 
know.” | 

She poised her foot again, glanced from it up < 
to the soft, pearly sky, with one crimson cloud | 
scudding to the north, then to the white sails \ 
of the ship floating lightly on the breast of the \ 
heaving waves. “ How pretty she is!” her blue | 
eye looking knowingly at jib and foresail, as be- ^ 
came a sea-trader’s daughter. “If her cabin is > 
as well worth seeing as-” and then hesitated. : 

Jan had some reasonable pretext for his in- 
vitation; the girls knew that, in his rough way, 
he had a taste for pictures, ornaments, such I; 
trifles and curiosities as could be picked up in 
distant countries by* a watchful trader. His 
store of these things were' on board of the j; 
vessel going with him to his new home; there < 
were ivory basso-relievos from Florence, corals, < 
gems, wonderful wreaths made of feathers and i 
fish-scales, from the far-off Madeiras—what not l 
to tempt a silly girl ? s 

“There is but little time left to decide,” at \ 
last said Christine, after long pleading from 5 
Jan. “What say you, Margaret? It will be > 
but an hour’s absence from home; and if we > 
meet my father there. We will be back before ! 
the sun goes down?” to Jan. \ 

“Surely.” 

“I’ll not let you go alone,” grumbled Mar- : 
garet. She had not been forgotten in Jan’s i 
flattery. “I see you are bent on the fool’s!; 
errand.” 

In twenty minutes more the two girls were <: 
on deck. They had come on board with so 
little notice from the crew, that Margaret, 
thinking it over afterward, concluded their 
coming had been expected and prepared for. s 
The cabin, to which Jan led them, was apart l 
from the main one, and so full of the curiosi- ^ 
ties he had promised, that the girls, for half an \ 
hour, forgot to examine whether the voices on j 
the other side of the door were, in truth, as he * 
said, those of their fathers and friends. ' 

The ship, they thought, rocked unsteadily at j 
anchor. There was an odd sound of grating \ 
ropes and chains; but they suspected no evil— < 
why should they ? What time passed they [ 
hardly knew, until the waning light in the \ 
little sky-light caused Margaret to start. “We \ 
must go,” she said, hurriedly. “It is late. Do ? 
you not feel how cold the evening grows?” 


Jan did not interpose; drew aside, indeed, 
and allowed the two girls to make their way on 
deck alone, growing a thought paler beneath 
his red whiskers. When they reached the deck, 
St&dt and wharf, and busy little fleet of sloops 
and schooners had vanished like a dream; the 
cold air was the gust from the ebbing side; the 
crimson cloud lay far behind them; and around 
was the dreary, sullen waste of water, with but 
a slow, murky vapor to tell of their lost home. 
The ship ploughed her way steadily away from 
it; it faded, appeared again a mere spot on the 
horizon’s edge. They were far out at sea. 

It is nearly a century ago, this time of which 
we write; deeds were done habitually then, and 
made legal in this good city of Brotherly Love, 
which the just and merciful grandchildren of 
good old Quakers would hardly credit of their 
ancestors. Let me tell you of one. At the lower 
end of Market, then called High street, stood a 
large, low-built building, used as a hotel^much 
frequented by Western merchants, who crossed 
the mountains, once a year on horseback, to 
make their purchases. It was much repaired 
to, also, by sea-traders and captains, as a sort 
of head-quarters of commerce. In a f$ont room, 
barred off from the public tap by a green cur¬ 
tain, one night in early winter of the year of 
which we write, two men were sitting by a 
square table, on which lay writing materials, a 
beer-pot, one or two broken tobacco-pipes, and 
a flaring tallow-candle, by the light of which 
all was seen. The older of the two was a tall, 
thin man, with beaked nose and grinding lips, 
dresBed in brown, short-clothes, and long, black 
silk stockings—a dress which even then looked 
oddly old-fashioned. The other was a younger 
man, with a coarser, but no less shrewd face, 
habited in the working dress of a sailor—the 
captain of the good ship Wunderbar, just in 
after a favorable run of four months. “I am 
especially fortunate to have met you, captain,” 
said the older of the pair. “Your commodity 
is not often to be met with of a quality worth 

buying, but this article you assure me-” 

“You shall see for yourself, Herr,” replied 
Yelt. “But one word, however. It would be 
better if I had some idea with whom I had 

made this bargain in case that—if-” 

“I understand—you are right, undoubtedly. 
I am a Western farmer. Our law forbids our 
holding such negroes as are yet slaves in Penn¬ 
sylvania, after the age of twenty-eight; and by 
this law I lose, next year, both house and field 
hands, and, of course, must supply their place. 
That of redemptioners are the next most avail¬ 
able service I could command; but 1 hardly 
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hoped to meet with the good fortune whioh J Apparently the stranger did not understand 
has already resulted from our accidental en- \ English, for by neither word or look did he 
counter.” $ give a sign of having comprehended Veit; but 

“You’ll like the woman,” said Jan, rising l continued his slow, even walk until the men 
and pacing the room. “ She’s strongly-built, s had finished their whispered conference, and 
though she looks frail. She’ll do for a field or l Jan had left the room. He stopped then, look- 
house hand. It’s not likely she’ll come back to > ing out of the little dingy window at the rain, 
Philadelphia?” \ for it was a stormy night; then, coming up to 

The old man smiled. It was not a pleasant > where Hubbard sat, broke out with a round 
smile. “It is a six weeks’ journey on horse- ! English oath, “You have a thorough-bred 
back for a woman,” he said. “No, it’s not \ sharper there in that Jah Veit! I know him, 
likely.” He looked up, as if to ask some ques- < Mynherr! I came in his brig—four months 
tion; probably one of curiosity, but checked < crawling over the water, and I learned to know 
himself. \ him in that time, I’ll warrant you!” 

“You shall see her to-morrow,” said Jan. j My grandfather coolly went on assorting his 
“Meanwhile, it may be as well to have this s papers as he raised his eyes, and surveyed the 
ready,” and, sitting down, began to fill up a | stranger from head to foot. “Ah?” was his reply, 
redemption paper. (One word of explanation. > The rebuff acted like magic on the other. 
'At the time of which we write, the custom of J His passion seemed to cool instantly, and he 
buying redemptionists still prevailed. Any ! returned the glance with one as penetrating, 
person paying to the master of a vessel the \ After a minutes scrutiny he bowed distantly 
passage-money of emigrants, bought the ser- \ with a quiet air of one used to exert authority, 
vice of such emigrants until the debt was dis- \ “Pardon, Mynherr! I fancied the character 
charged—a transaction apparently fair and j of those with whom you dealt concerned you?” 
just. „But when we consider that the unfortu- < “Why should it?” said my grandfather, in 
nate wretches were publicly sold to the highest \ the same unmoved tone. 

bidder, with no choice of their own as to the j The stranger smiled dryly. “True! Why 
purchaser; that being sold, it was permissible j should it? Enough of the good capitaine, then,” 
for their owner to transfer them, at his own s with the slight motion of the hand of one who 
option, to whomsoever he pleased; that the S disposes of something finally. “My object in 
ignorance even of the language of his new > addressing you was not, in fact, to discuss Jan 
country, placed the serf entirely in the power > Veit, but to ask a question. Would you trans- 
of the master in a condition of absolute slavery, j fer this purchase you have made to me, after 
The story I am telling is a true one, with but \ Veit’s departure, for a like sum as that you 
slight alteration of names and places; merely \ paid for it? I cannot offer you more, unfortu- 
hint at facts, whioh, filled in with the habits and j nately.” His color rose at this, 
customs of the time, would make a volume.) \ “The bargain is not yet completed,” said the 
The two men had been talking in a sort of ? other, civilly. “Jan made me the offer this 
mongrel dialect of mixed Dutch and German, < evening. I am to see the wench to-morrow, 
helped now and then by an English word, which < But if she proves to be as good an investment 
Jan suddenly changed altogether to English as \ as he promised, I see no reason why I should 
a stranger entered the room, and after idling s give up my claim, even for an advance of 
about a moment or two, began pacing thought- $ price.” 

fully up and down, his head bent on his breast, s “I cannot offer that, I-” The man was 

apparently neither heeding nor seeing Veit orl embarrassed, seemed to be attempting to con- 
Hubbard—for the old man was my grandfather, $ trol some strong emotion. “My want of money 
I shame to say. Jan, glowering up from his < cripples me, or I would make it a dangerous 
paper, gave a grunt of annoyance as the stran- ? matter for any one to tamper with the girl— 
ger passed him, giving one sharp glance from \ compounding of felony, in fact. If the cursed 
under a heavy pair of iron-gray brows. \ laws of Holland were low enough for a poor 

“Who is it?” said my grandfather. \ man to lay his hand on, Jan Veit should be 

“No need to lower your voice,” said Veit, j rotting in the hold of his own vessel bound for 
roughly; “the fellow has no English. He came \ Amsterdam now, instead of filling his pockets 
over in my ship, a surgeon from Hamburgh, j with the price of flesh and blood.” 
they say. I’ll teach him Jan Veit is not to be s Whether my grandfather suspected that he 
spied upon and meddled with before I have s was putting his fingers into a bit of villainy, 
done with him.” $ and wanted to wash them in ignorance before- 
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hand, I know not; but he rose hastily, saying, J would bring it back. Christine! It is your 
as he thrust the papers in his breast-pocket, \ last chance. Do you understand what that man 
‘‘I know nothing about the woman, I tell you. < came for an hour ago?” 

Jan told me he disposed of one this morning. \ “Yes, I understand. You told me, Jan,” pat- 
You seem heated, sir. It is a mere business ] ting the palms of her hands together as they 
transaction, and calls for no such display of \ lay on her knee. 

feeling. I wish you good-night.” < “Come, none of that!” roughly. “You’d 

As he left the room, he looked at the man \ nearly spoiled the bargain by some such sense- 
more attentively; a middle-aged man he was <less trick. You have had four months to think 
used to describe him, thick-set, and below the \ this matter over, and it’s time we were done 
ordinary height, with a face marked by strong \ with tears and mad capers. The bargain’s not 
passions: his clothes, rich in texture, but > completed; the money’s not paid. I can rue, 
thread-bare from use. “I did not believe the ? even now. Do you see what I mean, Christine? 
man s purpose, with regard to the wench, was ; I can save you from going with this man.” 
good as my own,” he said, afterward. “For She said nothing, sat staring at him with her 
me, my care was to procure a good farm-hand j; faded face. 

at the lowest cost; who or what she was, or j; “Do you care whether you go or not?” 
how Veit came by her, mattered nothing to me. j: “What is it to mo where I go?” sl\e cried. 
The man, Petrelli—he was an Italian by de- starting tS her feet. “What matters it? What 
scent—hung about the tavern all that night. I; matters it?” She pushed her hair back with 
saw he had made up his mind not to be baffled; ;■ both hands, cried sharply two or three times; 
and he was not, as the event proved. Jan cowed suddenly down on catching sight of his 
showed me the girl the next day. She was a f face, like a whipped dog before his master, 
lithe, toughly-built wench, though worn down * “See now, be reasonable, Christine,” he said, 
and weakened by a long illness, he told me—so ^ flitting down. “I had this in my mind f^pm the 
I took her. I had some doubts about her, I £ day you flouted and sneered at me, asking you 
confess, she appeared half-idiotic, giving but j to be my wife. 1 knew who was my rival.” 
little sign of sense other than fear of Veit. < “It was Hainer,” she said, dully. “I am 
Petrelli camo in while I was there, and her 1 kandfest with Hainer. “Ach! if he were to 
face cleared a little. I could not understand * ® ee these clothes!!’ with a shiver, 
what they said, for he spoke rapidly to her in j Jan concealed a smile. “Now you talk as a 
French, which, to my surprise, she understood; j pretty maiden ought; for Hainer, you are done 
but I noted that he assumed a fatherly manner j with him. He coyld not find you, if he would, 
to her, patting her on the head, and looking $ There are but two ways to choose. Go with 
kindly at her through his spectacles. The girl j that man, to work in his fields, or be his scul- 
was in filthy rags when I bought her.” Thus j lion-maid, or be my wife, and wear finer linen 
my grandfather looked at the matter through $ and softer fur than any Ritter’s dame in Hol- 
oool, trading eyes. j land. Think of the eardrops of chased gold I 

When the interview of which he speaks was j showed you, the combs studded with emeralds.” 
over, and the girl was left alone in the garret | Christine was weak and vain, but she had & 
in which they had seen her, she sat down by \ real sense of womanly honor, and, at heart, & 
the table and began playing with some beans < sincere love for her old lover, and an animal 
that lay there, ranging them in lines and hollow l and moral antipathy to this wretch before her. 
squares. She was a silly, dull-witted thing at j Besides, she did not think it so hopeless a fate, 
best, and the pain she had borne in these last j*the going West, as Jan knew it to be. “I can 
four mouths had stunned, instead of rousing ' write,” she thought; “and if it were in the 
her. My grandfather was not far wrong when > bottom of the sea, Hainer would find a way to 
he suspected idiocy lay not far from this sort of I come to me.” 

torpor. She looked down at the coarse flannel S Something of this she hinted to Veit, taunt- 
petticoat she wore, and foul linen, with a heavy * ing him withal, woman-like, until his rage was 
sob, such as children give. i thoroughly aroused. He got up, leaning his 

“Christine!” Jan stood before her. She 1 knuckles on the table, his jaws growing pale, 
nodded, and fingered her beans nervously. The j “You have said enough. The little devil is not 
beauty she had once was nearly lost; her skin \ dead in you yet, I see. Very well. You shall 
haggard; her nose and chin peaked and sharp, j try if your new master be not a harder Blave- 
Jan viewed her critically. “It will come back,” j driver than Jan Veit would have been to his 
he thought. “ A little kindness and good feeding \ wife. My wife you shall never be.” 
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The girl gave a half silly, half desperate < dirty, stifling place, and nsed to pity the one 
laugh, which made Jan a trifle more quiet and j white girl among so many blacks. But she 
livid. “To-morrow you go with him—but one \ seemed duller than any of them—a half idiot, 
thing before I leave you. You count on this < in fact; so that I was the more surprised when 


Petrelli to send back news of you to Amster- < Petrelli, who was by that time respectably, even 
dam ? I have blocked your way there, my < richly clothed, and had the appearance of a 
pretty Fraulein; I have made known my own j man well-born, though nobody in Scottsvillo 
story. There is not a Meuterin in Amsterdam \ knew anything about him, appeared in town, 
but would pull her skirts back if you passed j and after one or two interviews with my father, 
her now, lest they might touch Jan Veit’s frei 5 offered to pay the sum yet due on the girl’s ser- 
Litbcken s vice, for the purpose, he said, of making her 
She buried her face in her hands with a low $ his wife. Your grandfather very promptly re- 
moan, and he left her. \ fused the offer; he doubted the man’s motives. 


Yelt’s parting stab sunk deeper than any ? I don’t know if he were right; young people 
former cruelty, hurt the woman more vitally. \ did not judge their elders in those days—but 
It struck not only at her honor and her love \ so it was. However, one morning soon after 


for the far-off Hainer, who, in his shop at < 
home,.despised her as a wanton light o’ love; < 


that, the man Petrelli and Christine were both 
missing; and, as it proved, he had absconded 


but there was no remembrance of her home, no 
girlish vanity that it did not touch to mildew 
and kill. 

“There was nothing,” she said afterward, 
telling her story to my aunt Hubbard, who, in 
her ignorant way, pitied her—“nothing for me 
to catch and live for. Nothing back, nothing 
forward but shame—shame 1 My name was foul 
in the streets of my own home; my clothes were 
greasy rags; my very skin was thick with the 
dirt of the kitchen-work of your father; and so 
my heart got foul and dead, too, I think. And 
then-” 

She always stopped there. It was not until 
many years afterward that she told thus much 
of her story. When my grandfather brought 
her home, she appeared but an unusually stupid, 
inanimate Dutchwoman, and was at once trans- 


i 

> 

< 




with her; the inference is, that whatever feel¬ 
ing he had for her was genuine of its kind. 
The wretched girl was hopeless, I suppose, and 
willing to serve any one for the wages of a kind 
word now and then. Petrelli had money, and 
a position as surgeon on a government vessel. 
He dressed her as she loved to be dressed, and 
took her with him, as his wife, wherever he 
went; to China, the African coast, South Ame¬ 
rica, and many places of which I scarcely know 
the name.” 

“To Holland?” 

“Not to Holland. Her beauty came back to 
her, I judge, with the easy life and Petrelli’s 
care. But at some place in those heathen coun¬ 
tries she contracted this disease, which has 
broken out in her blood so late. It was in New 
Orleans that Petrelli deserted her, about four 


ferred to the lowest department of the scullery- < 
work in a large establishment. The petty \ 
martyrdom of such a life is easily imagined, \ 
and not pleasant to describe. The farm was < 
large; the work heavy; the servants, both field \ 
and house-hands, were negroes just nearing $ 
their time of freedom, accustomed to the rule s 
of a harsh master—for a year they were the j 
girl’s sole associates. In that time she man- ^ 
aged to send a letter to her father, and another ‘ 
to Hainer, neither of which ever reached their l 


years after he took her away. She lived by 
pawning her clothes a few months, and then 
worked and begged her way up to us. It was 
not a pleasant home,” (my aunt’s sallow face 
reddened,) “but it was the best she knew; and 
your grandfather being dead, sister Cunning¬ 
ham and myself did the best we could for her, 
and established her in the little house, you 
know. That is the story of Christine.” 

1 listened with my chin in my hand. “Who 
pronounced Christine’s disease leprosy?” My 


destination. Months—a year passed, and then 
the last spark of hope or spirit from her old life 
died out 

“I take shame to myself,” my aunt Hubbard 
said, fanning herself gravely, “that I did not 
know the poor creature’s story—her fate might 
have been different. But you know, my dear, 
one cannot know the private histories of all 
one’s servants, and I was but a mere chit of a 
girl at home. I knew the kitchen was a hot, 


aunt Hubbard bridled, and her upper lip, with 
its fringe of mustache, grew stiffer. “ My son 
John. You will not donbt the authority, I pre¬ 
sume, Charlotte? He says it is the nearest 
approach to Asiatic leprosy possible in this 
climate. In all his practice he has known no¬ 
thing like it; for precaution, therefore, Chris¬ 
tine has been, in a manner, tabooed by the 
village. Her meals are sent to the enclosure, 
and there received by a little black girl who 
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remains with her, and who seems to have no > grew dominant, kept her brain restless and 
fear of the disease/’ | wandering; it was the truest action her heart 

Thus far my aunt. Now, as Dr. John Hub- \ had ever known in its life; and so it went back 
bard’s practice had been limited to the village i to that, coming nearer to the world where all 
of Scottsville, where Asiatic pestilences were \ things are true and real. “It is many years,” 
not likely to walk abroad at noonday, I took \ she would say, “for Hainer to wait to hear 
the liberty of, secretly, very much doubting this ^ from me. I was sold into slavery. I was not 
pronunciamento. That evening, after nightfall, j true to him; but I loved him.” To indulge this 
therefore, I quietly went out of the back gate j uneasy wish, I wrote to Justus Hainer, Amster- 
down the lane, and, unseen by any one, dived s dam, without a hope of receiving a reply—yet 
under the locked turn-stile, and into Christine’s \ in the mere fancy that the man might reoeive 
little yard.. The herbs and ground-ivy had j it. 1 told Christine’s story, instead of taking 
overgrown the beds and walks. 1 pushed my ; down the incoherent messages which she dic- 
way through them, and opening the unlatched \ tated. 

door, not without a slight tremor at heart, en- < In due course of time an answer did come, 
tered. The poor, old creature lay in bed, the \ however. Justus Hainer was married, the father 
coarse linen sheets as whitely bleached as ever, i of eight children, and had prospered mightily 
a frilled cap nearly covering the thin jaws, and j in his business—the chief fact which he seemed 
gray hair. She was asleep when I came in, > to wish to impress upon our minds in the whole 
her withered hands lying outside of the quilt; < letter. He expressed a portly, dignified interest 
the little black girl nodding by the fire, which j in “the poor creature,” however, enclosing a 
burned cheerfully; and on the clean-swept i very decent donation to make her latter days 
hearth lay Christine’s old gray cat. Poor Tony, < more easy; enlarged upon the facts of his own 
the little nurse, had a careful, kind soul in her j career, especially his removal from the lower 
black body. Well for this victim of village stu- s Strazze with his shop, and his election to the 
pidity, or she would have died on their hands? town council of burghers; sent a daguerreo- 
long before. Even now I cannot rightly define l type of himself in his official robes, and fast- 
the true nature of her disease. I have never > ened in the back of the case another, a little 
seen nor read of anything to which its symp- \ colored drawing on paper, taken the year 
toms precisely corresponded. It was a whitish, \ Christine left Amsterdam, 
cutaneous affection, not mortal, and, so far as < “It may please her to look at it,” he said. I 
my experience was concerned, certainly not \ $ave that to Christine; the money I returned; 
contagious; for I continued my clandestine l and the picture of the fat, swelling dignitary, 
visits to ner for some months without danger. > quietly threw into the fire. About Madam 
When she died, early in the winter, it was, I j Hainer and the eight I also kept my own 
believe, from the exhaustion consequent upon \ counsel. 

long worn-out nerves, than from any definite j So the poor old soul, as childish as the day 
ailment. I am aware this is a most undramatic ! she left Amsterdam, used to look at the yellow 
end to my story; it is true, however, and in j hair and staring blue eyes of the lover, dead 
most true lives death shifts the scene when tho \ long ago. “I was hand/est with Hainer,” she 
actors have but half played out their parts. $ would say, proudly. I was a romantic girl. 
The last curtain falls, it may be, upon an ac- \ then; so, when she died, 1 put it in her coffin, 
complished justice far on in the next life. We j They had much ado in Scottsville to bury her, 
never see it. I with safety to themselves, and much horror at 

The poor, old woman had lost almost all < finding I had shared Tony’s watch so often. It 
memory of the years gone since she left Ilol- t is an unpleasant remembrance, I will not dwell 
land. In Tony’s sayings and doings she took \ on it. Christine was buried in her own little 
a vivid, childish interest. My own was a face« garden. I planted her June pinks and tansy 
she liked to see; but outside, back of that small $ over her, and under them, wrapped in her 
life, she went straight to the days of her beauty ! dyed shroud, she sleeps well as if she had been 
and queenship in the burgher’s gay circles in ; Madam Hainer. The house fell to pieces from 
Amsterdam. It was pitiful to hear. Sometimes ? neglect. The people of Scottsville yet point to 
she woke weakly to a consciousness of all that J it, and tell the story of “our leper” with a jus- 
had passed since then. “I ought to have trusted < tifiable pride, marred by a secret regret that 
to Hainer,” she would say; “there was my sin. \ Tony and I did not add to their glory by catch- 
Ah, Kindchen! have faith in them that love * ing tho disease and dying in the odor of that 
you.” At the last, this thought of her old lover \ Eastern horror. 
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CHAPTER XXII. j 

Now, it happened, in a day or two, that Am- ^ 
brosia came down dressed for going out—they > 
were all going to see Booth in Hamlet—and she t 
had on a new, handsome chemisette, a very be- $ 
coming thing. Seeing how becoming it was, 5 
Effie said within herself that she would buy \ 
one like it and send it home to Anha, who was l 
fond of that stylo of dressing; and the next jj 
time she was down town alone, she looked for ^ 
the place on Hanover street where she had 5 ; 
called with Ambrosia, and where she remem- j 
bered seeing them. But, unable to find that, ^ 
after a little search, she went into another ^ 
shop and bought one there. ^ 

She had just had time, after her return, to J 
get to her chamber and lay her purchase in a s 
drawer, when a servant came up, saying that s 
a woman in the hall wanted to see her. \ 

The woman eyed her sharply; this Effie saw. $ 
She said, “Two young ladies, mum, were at our j 
place—Clark & Allen’s, 280 Hanover street, the ^ 
other day—it was a-Monday,” halting often, j: 
dropping her eyes before Effie’s steady look; 
but raising them again with the same sharp ^ 
scrutiny in them. “They looked at a good ^ 
many things, such as chemisettes, mum, caps > 
and collars—we have an elegant assortment \ 
just now, selling cheap. We should be sorry jj 
to have anybody offended with our place; but jj 
I see you come out of Beach & Burden’s, a little jj 
while ago, and I thought you was one o’ them— s 
was you ?” s 

“Perhaps so. I was at Clark & Allen’s jj 
with another lady, a few days agostill !; 
keeping her eyes on the woman, waiting to s 
hear more. 5 

“You didn’t buy anything, I believe?” j 

“No.” f 

“No; well, I noticed at the time, and my 5 
girls did, that you seemed to keep still, looking 5 
a little at things by yourself, while the other $ 
was pricing things with one of the girls.” She $ 
again hesitated; but got no help—got only the jj 
same fixed look of undisturbed waiting for her ^ 
point. $ 

“We lost a chemisette that day, some time— $ 
an elegant one, mum. We don’t want to lose \ 
custom, but we haven’t seen it since. When I * 


see you coming out of Beach & Burden’s, I 
didn’t know but you could tell me something 
about it, if I come to your place, 'where there’d 
he nobody, mum, to hear what I said—and what 
you said.” 

In many things Effie was as much a child as 
ever. In this case she was. After a little more 
hesitancy, which becamo each moment more 
confused and awkward, the woman had added, 
“I see, mum, I’ve come to the wrong one. I 
hope you won’t be offended with our place;” 
looking over the handsome stair-case, the lamps, 
the frescoes, she said, “An elegant place you’ve 
got here, mum; and I wish you good-day, and 
hope you won’t be offended;” was out of the 
hall, and on her way down the street before 
the meaning of the incident dawned on the 
girl’s consciousness. Then she knew the woman 
stfspected her of having stolen the chemisette, 
while she was standing at the counter waiting 
Ambrosia’s motions. 

Why! why! she could have stormed. But she 
did not; she laughed. Yet she was as angry 
as she could be with the insolent creature! “the 
nasty thing!” May called her, twice as much 
vexed as Effie was. But Mrs. Prescott thought 
very lightly of Jhe subject. Seeing this, the 
girls were soon cooled. But it frightened them, 
they said, thinking what might happen to an 
unprotected girl among strangers find vulgar 
people, if such a suspicion arose, if it proceeded 
to a search, and if, in her trunk or drawer, was 
found an article corresponding to the one lost; 
all which might happen, as this affair had 
shown them. It was horrible to think of, they 
said, shuddering. 

So it was! It was, indeed! Mrs. Prescott 
replied, also shuddering. 

When Ambrosia came in they told her about 
it. Lifting her hands and eyes, she said she 
never heard the like of that! never in her life! 
and could not be done with it until she had 
worn them quite out, and they had more than 
once besought a suspension of the subject. The 
following day she had it up again, when she 
and Effie were alone; and the next; declaring 
that she never heard of anything so insulting, 
so abominable; and many other things equally 
edifying. 
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CH APT E jt XXIII. 

About that time the Gazette, in commenting 
upon the arrangement for a grand bail, to 
be given by the city authorities to a young 
fofeigner of noble, indeed, of royal blood, said 
that some of the committee were opposed to 
the governor’s lady opening the ball with ihe 
duke, as had been the practice in other com* 
monwealths, because she had been an operative 
in the mills. Seeing this, and hearing what 
the family and visitors said about it, revived 
all Effie's old scruples, which, in the charmed 
circle she occupied, had gone fast asleep. 

The nabob, growling over the paper, said 
people were fools; adding nothing to make it 
clear to Effie's mind, whether he meant the fas¬ 
tidious committee, or the governor’s lady. Mr. 
Prescott laughed lightly, evidently esteeming 
some part of the affair of little importance. 
What part Effie did not know. Mrs. Prescott 
scolded about the committee, and pitied the 
governor’s lady. Mary’s gentle heart joined 
in the pity. Henry defended the committee 
because- 

Mrs. Prescott stopped his pleading with one 
of her generous sallies; but Effie had heard 
enough to determine her course. Henry at 
least, she said within herself, and as many 
others as he chose to reveal it to, should know 
that Bhe had been an operative. She had been 
reading his “ Astoria,” was ready to return it; 
and having written on a fiy-leaf, 

“I, too, have been an operative in the mills.' 

“E. Bell.” 

she placed the book at his*elbow, drew his 
attention to it, and soon after retired for the 
night. But Ambrosia, the raven, was left be¬ 
hind. Of course, she had seen Effie’s pencil 
fly over the leaf; had seen the book, containing 
the writing, placed at Henry’s elbow. Of 
course, she came hovering round, took the 
book into her hands, “to see what it was,” 
she said; walked away with it a little, wheeled, 
subtracted the leaf, returned the book, saying, 
“Astoria, I see; a book I read long ago.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The mischief was well begun. Ambrosia had 
told Mary that Effie had been an operative, a ; 
factory-girl. She declined telling her how she <: 
“found it out;” but said she had known ita< 
good while, and had avoided speaking of it be- $ 
cause she did not want to do Effie an injury. jl 
Effie, Miss Bell, that was, had not been quite so \ 
careful of her feelings, she knew. She had hurt;! 
them a great many times. Again and again she $ 


had done it; and generally when Mr. Henry 
Russell was present; as if she meant to preju¬ 
dice him against her, if possible. She hoped 
that wasn’t possible. She forgave her all that; 
but when she saw her such a hypocrite! letting 
all those remarks about Mrs. Shore and the 
committee go by, as if it was nothing to her 
who had been an operative, or what they all 
thought about it, Mr. Henry Russell and all! 
That was too much! 

Mary listened in vexed silence and unbelief. 
Ambrosia saw it, and felt it kindle her powers 
of invention. She remembered that a distant 
relative of her uncle’s, residing in Harrison 
avenue, visjted friends the summer before at 

B-, which she knew could not be far from 

the Bells. 

She caught her pen and wrote: 

“Dear Mrs. Phrlps —When you were at 

B- last summer, did you hear anything 

about the Bell family, of A-? About Miss 

Effie Bell? If so, what did you hear? Any¬ 
thing about her being, or having been, in the 
mills at work? This is what I want particu¬ 
larly to know. 

“ My dear Mrs. Phelps, I have been coming 
to see you and your family every day since I 
came here; but something has happened to 
hinder. 1 shall come soon, you may depend; 
and then I will tell you why I want to know 
this. Aunt Edgerly charged me to visit you. 
I shall have a deal to tell you. Now do answer 
this by the very next post; and believe me to 
be, as I really am, 

“Yours with the very greatest sincerity, 

“Ambrosia Hurd.” 

“P. S.—I should call to ask you about this, 
only I want your written answer, for a pur¬ 
pose.” 

By the next post the answer came. 

“Miss Hurd —You needn’t trouble yourself 
about calling. I did hear about the Bell family; 
but I didn’t hear anything that wasn’t to their 
credit. Their daughter Effie was at Amoskeag, 
working in the factory. That is all you want 
to know, I believe. “E. Phelps.” 

Ambrosia danced. She was wild, holding the 
note in her hand. Waiting until she could sub¬ 
due her madness within the bounds of outside 
decorum, she then went to spread the note be¬ 
fore Mary. 

She had only had time to read it, when a 
servant came up with the Misses Doubleday’s 
cards. They had inquired for Miss Bell, too, 
the servant said. 

So they all met in the parlors—Effie, Mary, 
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Ambrosia, and the ultra-fashionable, ultra-aris¬ 
tocratic Misses Doubleday. 

Ambrosia soon inquired if they had read that 
article in the Gazette upon the arrangements 
for the Duke of —- ball! 

“Yes.” 

What did they think of it? Did they not 
think as those gentlemen of the committee did 
about Mrs. Shore's opening the ball with the 
duke? 

They didn’t know; they- 

She knew. She remembered hearing an ex¬ 
cellent lady, Mrs. Judge Pomfret, of Pomfret, 
New York, say one time at Nahant last summer, 
that if one had ever been a factory-girl, it left 
a stigma on her that she could never get rid of. 

Effie, who longed to speak her thoughts, but 
could not bear to face dear Mary’s bewilder¬ 
ment, and perhaps mortification; the possible 
contempt of their proud visitors; the certain, 
vulgar surprise and comments of Ambrosia, 
was hot, tortured; was silent until Ambrosia, 
wheeling, fixing her insolent gaze on Effie’s 
blushing features, said, “Don’t you think it 
does, Miss Bell? Don’t you think it does fix a< 
stigma?” 

“Yes, I think it does,” replied Effie, without 
looking up. And so, listening to Ambrosia, she 
knew it did in some minds. This was all she 
meant; and yet Bhe knew her words would not 
be taken at their real meaning; knew that., in 
reality, in not answering Ambrosia in full sin¬ 
cerity, she was both false and a coward. 

And alas! alas! to Mary’s reluctant mind it 
was, at the same time, made certain that Effie, 
her beloved and trusted, her dearest friend, 
dearer to her than ten thousand Ambrosia 
Hurds, was a deceiver and false—false in the 
position she had assumed, perhaps; her mind 
was not at all clear on that point; but certainly 
false in the word of her beautiful life. 

Broken in spirit, she went to her mother with 
her tale. Mrs. Prescott, in great trouble on 
Effie’s account, on Henry’s, on dear, sobbing 
Mary’s, and on her husband’s, who had such 
faith, such pride in Effie; comforted Mary as 
well as she wa* able, with the faintness in her 
own heart; then went to tell her husband—to 
tell him hdw vexed she was with “that Ambro¬ 
sia Hurd!” 

Then she sat thinking. Mr. Presfeott sat 
thinking, was very grave; wondered how it 
could be that Effie, belonging to such a family, 
as, from what he had heard Miss Hovey say, he 
knew hers to be; possessed in her own person 
ef such education, grace, dignity, as won the 
Admiration of every ono who saw her, could 


have been an operative. He thought what it 
was to be an operative; thought of the article 
in the Gazette; thought of Mrs. Shore; remem¬ 
bered having Been her the winter before, in 
Washington, at one of Secretary Wade’s recep¬ 
tions; remembered what a bright and beautiful 
creature she was, and how he saw her honored; 
wondered where the stigma came from, in which 
not only the iron-sided Ambrosia Hurd, but even 
Effie, the—the sensible and true, he was going 
to say, but lost the phrase in a sigh—affirmed 
their belief. He was desperately sorry, he went 
on thinking, that Effie shirked the truth—the 
truest, beet girl he had ever known; or, he 
hoped she was. He believed she was. Only, 
what a pity she proved herself a coward at the 
first assault! For what was truth worth—what 
was truth, but a quality, so deep and broad- 
founded, that no amount of pitching into it, 
even with Ambrosia Hurd’s pertinacity and im¬ 
pudence, oould shake it and make it give way, 
even for one unluckly minute? Mary—he was 
thinking aloud now to his wife—they must 
think of Mary, and guard her truth. They 
mustn’t exonerate Effie, or try to. What did 
she do that unlucky, unwomanly thizlg for? 
But Mary must know that falsehood was false¬ 
hood, even if her best friend spoke it. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Preeoott, filling his 
pause. “Oh, dear! And what could she ever 
do? She, too, the hostess, and obliged to do 
something ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

But luckily-—so she called it when it came, 
but with tears in her eyes, bitterness in her 
heart—the evening mail brought a letter from 
her mother, announcing that her father, long 
insane—had now come to his consciousness, 
memory, to even more than his old powers of 
loving, and wanted them all to come. Would 
they hasten ?—for, alas! it was but the flaring- 
up of the light at the moment when it was ready 
to go out in its socket! 

The letter made them weep; or, it was Mary’s 
excuse for weeping without restraint, as she 
did; and not once with such sobbing as she did 
when Effie came to her chamber to kiss her and 
say good-night. 

Effie, without knowing why, could not help 
feeling that between herself and Mary, not 
between the latter and the grandfather, of 
whom she had seen so little, was the real foun¬ 
tain of the tears she shed. Without knowing 
why, I said; but she connected it, in a dim way, 
with the morning conversation in the parlor. 

Henry and Tom, luckily, went to Springfield 
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that morning, as Mrs. Prescott said within her¬ 
self. After that one conversation with her hus¬ 
band, all her sayings, with reference to poor 
Effie, were within herself. They must be met 
at the Worcester station, on their return, and 
stopped. That worked well; but oh, dear! 
When they assembled at supper, speaking to 
both Effie and Ambrosia, Mrs. Prescott begged 
them to excuse them for going so suddenly— 
they must go to-morrow morning. But they 
were welcome to the quiet, and all the comforts 
that remained, until;- 

Here Ambrosia interrupted her to say that, 
in that very town, Worcester, she had a very 
dear friend. She had been thinking lately of 
visiting her. And she would take that very 
opportunity of leaving the next morning with 
them. 

Mrs. Prescott looked at Effie, who, filled with 
pain, feeling that between herself and that lady, 
also, a bitter fountain swelled, thanked her, but 
with confusion, distress, both rendered the more 
overpowering by the knowledge that Ambrosia’s 
unfriendly eyes were feeding upon her discom¬ 
fiture 

She knew Mrs. Prescott was changed toward 
her. No amount of language could have made 
it surer to her mind. Mr. Prescott she had not 
seen since dinner. At dinner she did not see 
his eyes. He spoke to her several times, in 
offering to serve her, and with great kindness, 
but with great Badness in his tones and looks. 
His brows were knit, and he let Ambrosia do 
all the talking, as she seemed well-inclined to 
do. Indeed, indeed, let her do all the chirrup¬ 
ing! And, indeed, how she chirruped! What 
pretty little stories she told! what pretty jokes 
she turned! Why, how winsome and sportsome 
she was! 

This was at dinner, remember; before the 
afflictive letter came. After dinner he left the 
house; and then Ambrosia, having Mrs. Pres¬ 
cott and Mary to herself a few moments, said, 
how strange it was about that chemisette affair! 
Didn’t they think it was very strange ? At which 
both ladies groaned, not believing; but troubled, 
nevertheless, with deeper doubts of Effie’s sin¬ 
cerity, goodness. 

When Mr. Prescott returned, he brought the 
afflictive letter and a headache; sent his excuses 
to the supper-table, but did not himself appear. 

They had, the next morning, a hurried, early 
breakfast; and immediately after oame the car¬ 
riage which was to take Effie to Miss Hovey’s 
house. They all attended her in the hall, at 
the door, on the steps. 

If the reader has seen Ward’s “Fall of Cla¬ 


rendon,” he knows more about Effie’s departure 
than I can bear to tell him. The difference was 
in numbers of spectators; that was about all. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is almost enough to break our hearts when 
one that we love, to say nothing of a half-dozen, 
turns the cold shoulder toward us in this fashion. 
We go about, or sit rubbing our finger-points 
on our literally aching hearts, saying to our dis¬ 
consolate selves, “Oh! my heart aches hard l* 
and then the tears came streaming down our 
cheeks. If we are amiable, we say, “I suppose 
I deserve it. I suppose if I had shown myself 
lovely to the end, they would, to the end, have 
continued to love me.” And doubtless this view 
of the case is, in general, best for us, most just 
toward the cold-shouldered ones. 

This lesson Effie got. And another. She said, 
“Well, at any rate, I have learned never to 
worship anybody again, or begin to. I thought 
they were such fast friends to me, and I to 
them, that we would be sure to stick to each 
other to the end of our days, let what would 
>come. But here they are, throwing me away 
at my very first error. I am more independent 
of men and women after this. I have found 
out that they don’t deserve to be worshiped, or 
looked up to greatly, even the best of them. If 
I were to find one, though, who would cling to 
me, whatever I might do, wouldn’t I know how 
to value him after this?” 

“Him!” she said; and I cannot help disclos¬ 
ing it to the reader that her thoughts were of 
Brown. But they were very sad thoughts. All 
her thoughts were sad. She had read “Coplas 
de Maurique,” and so could say, 

“Oh, world! §o few the yearn wo lire, 

Would that the life which thou dost give, 

Were life, indeed! 

Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast. 

Our happiest hour is when, at last, 

The soul is freed I” 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Callimo at the Tremont House, she was re¬ 
lieved to find that Arabel was spending the day 
out in Cambridge. She was, therefore, driven 
at once out to Roxbury. 

With difficulty she prevailed upon Miss Hovey 
to receive her good-by kisses, and let her at 
once go home; promising all manner of things, 
suoh as leaving a part of her wardrobe behind, 
and coming back as soon as she had seen to 
them all up there, and staying until summer, 
when she would take her, Miss Hovey, that is, 
; and all her trunks and bureaus, and carry them 
i to A-for the rest of their days. 
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They parted with laughter; but in one minute 5 
they were both weeping their tears; and Miss j 
Hovey would have given a great deal if she had j 
not let her go; or, if she could take her into her j 
arms once more, and so ease the newly-awak- \ 
ened sense of tenderness, half pity, toward her. 

Sighing, she went back to her brother’s sick¬ 
room. Sighing, Effie settled into the corner 
of the carriage. Sighing, feeling that all was j 
ended, “and this earth a paradise no more,” 
she settled down into her seat in the cars, her 
thick veil over her face, her wrappings hugged 
close. And yet she was relieved to be where 
she could let her tears run awhile, could now 
and then give her hands a wring, saying, “Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! how hard this world 
is to get through with! 

* Onr happiest hour is when, at last, 

The soul is freed.’ ” 

Most she loathed herself and the world, be¬ 
cause she was such a coward; and dared not 
say what was true before that one false, ill-na¬ 
tured creature, that miserable sentimentalist, 
Ambrosia Hurd. 

She remembered what definition Paley gives : 
of lying, and knew it was the right one. “ Lying 
is an intention to deceive/’ And when Bhe ad¬ 
mitted to Ambrosia that she thought it did fix 
a stigma, and so forth, holding in reserve this 
additional clause, “In the minds of such as 
yourself,” she did say it in a false spirit, a 
cowardly spirit, which deserved all she suf¬ 
fered, all she was to suffer in a lasting, most 
humiliating sense of the shame of a wrong ac¬ 
tion, and in her loss of the friendship of that 
good, good family! of the dear, generous, noble 
Mrs. Prescott; of her husband, whose tastes in 
morals, manners, and all the acts and affairs of 
life, were so refined, so pure! and of the darl¬ 
ing, darling Mary! the loving and holy one! 

Then there was the dear, cross nabob, who 
had shown her such unwonted kindness; had 
seemed really fond of her, when he was fond of 
so few! And Henry, having his choice of so 
many fair creatures for his partner, yet always, 
when he could, choosing her, her! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Epfik stopped to see Sylvester at Manchester; 
and found it do her good, calling him all the old 
names, hearing him subject her to the same 
abuse; hearing from him all about the fogies 
at home, from which spot he had only lately 
returned. 

They crossed the falls to Amoskeag, and were 
a long time about it; for Effie had her greeting, 


half sad, half joyful, for every inch of the w r ay. 
How the girls in the lower room of the old 
mill sprang forward, when they saw her, and 
surrounded her! How they shook her, kissed 
her, and told her of the lonesomeness of the 
place after she went away! How glad Gardner 
was! Hastings! How soon it was known to all 
in the mill, and even in the yard, who had any 
right to know, that she had come, and was 
in the lower room, her shawl off, her bonnet— \ 
a beauty!—on; changing Caroline Fletcher’s 
shuttles, mending threads, talking with all that 
came to see her; stylish as could be; but the 
same old Effie, the very best, and handsomest 
girl they ever saw, at any rate. 

Ah, me! “the same old Effie!” I think Effie’a 
4eart would have felt a twinge, if she had heard 
the saying. 

When they were standing talking with Gard¬ 
ner, nearly ready to go, Brown came down the 
stairs. Have we told the reader, by-the-by, 
that Brown was agent at Amoskeag, having 
been promoted to that honorable post early in 
the year, when Capt. Paul removed to Man¬ 
chester, to assume the agency of one of the 
corporations there? Effie knew it as soon as 
it happened—a postscript of one of Sylvester’s 
letters having informed her. 

He was certainly very glad to meet Effie; she 
was certainly very glad to meet him. Standing 
a little apart from the others, talking, some¬ 
thing in Effie’s face, a change none of the rest 
had seen, seemed to hold his eyes fast to her 
features; seemed to move him powerfully, irre¬ 
sistibly; for he said, the din of the machinery 
all about them, “Miss Bell, you don’t know 
how I’ve missed you! Effie, Effie, you don’t 
know how I’ve wanted you!” 

She knew then, though. Ten thousand W'ords 
would not have told it to her like the tones in 
which hU spirit cried to her; like the sudden 4 
anguish in his features. 

\ She made no reply at all, I think; but she 
l listened with such seriousness as, I am sure, he 
E never saw in her before. 

I His eyes were still on the downcast face; and 
pretty soon he asked if she would spend the 
night at Manchester. 

She expected to. 

At the hotel with her brother? 

Yes. 

Would she allow him to call on her in the 
evening? 

If he pleased. 

The best Sylvester! to be talking all this time 
with Gardner! The best looms! to keep their 
clamoring going, and so no one, not even Syl- 
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Tester, standing so near, heard their voices, or ? 
suspected what it thrilled the pair to know, j 
that one pain, at least, was over; that one $ 
rapture, the brightest earth gives, I suppose, 
was begun. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Effie saw him that night. A long time; or, 
so it seemed to Sylvester, who sat in his own 
room rattling the poker against coals and grate; 
but not long to the pair, standing now, now that 
Effie must go back to Sylvester, their hands 
tightly clasped; she looking up in his face, he 
looking down in hers; she Baying, “Oh, you 
don’t know! They can tell you at home what a 
good-for-nothing I am, and always have been.” 

“Yes.” ^ 

“Oh! and there is another thing. Pa, and 
ma, and Sylvester, and the girls, and all of 
them, even old Hulda, must say yes, before— 
before-” 

“Before you can say, yes?’ 1 

“Yes,” she would have replied; but he cut it 
short with one of his—salutes upon her lips. 

“ I shall see you in the morning,” was his last 
words, as he wrung her hand at relinquishing it. 

She went up stairs and soon told Sylvester all 
about it. She didn’t mean to; but first her face 
told it. He charged her with it; and the poor 
child was glad to sit down and tell him the 
whole story. 

He was kind, sympathetic as could be. He 
told her he was “glad of it,” laughing at last, 
after they had, in his opinion, talked seriously 
as long as was good for them; dancing—or, 
jumping, I don’t know which he would have 
called it—as Effie said, behaving in a most un- 
Beemly manner. 

In the morning he saw Brown; went away 
with him when the latter left Effie; and on his 
return, began packing his traveling-bag; an¬ 
swering the inquiries of Effie’s eyes w’ith, “All 
right, Eff! He’s a trump. I’m going up home 
with you.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

If there is a sorrow which the quiet, the 
loving kindness of home cannot soothe, nay, 
and sanctify, turning it into a great, new joy, 
I have yet to learn what it is; and so, I am glad 
to say, has my heroine. She had not been there 
amongst them an hour, before she felt that the 
time would come when she could write such a 
letter to Mrs. Prescott as would so far clear her 
from blame, that not even that lady, good as 
she was, could feel that she, or any of them, had 
the right, by Christ’s judging, to “throw the 


first stone.” And sooner than she expected, 
the time came. 

“Confound you! confound you all!—all but 
you, Miss Hovey, dear friend!”—his voice soft¬ 
ening. %What a time the girl had among you!” 
so said the nabob, striding back and forth 
among the chairs in Miss Hovcy’s parlor, where 
they all met, the Russells, Plaistows, and Pres- 
cotts, wo mean, drawn by one common interest, 
a letter known by them all to have been re¬ 
ceived from Effie that day, by Miss Hovey. 

“Oh, Tom! you don’t know anything about 
it, if you blame anybody hero but me!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Prescott, her face burning, her 
eyes humid. 

“It isn’t so, Mrs. Prescott,” said Mr. Plais- 
tow. “I was the first to advise it. I-” 

“I don’t think you were, John,” said his wife. 
“I think I was. I was foolish and wrong as I 
could be; and I ought to have had all the punish¬ 
ment, instead of Effie. I will leave it to aunt.” 

“It was I myself,” replied Miss Hovey, “ whp 
was most to blame. I was oldest; and ought to 
have been, at least, as wise as poor, dear Effie; 
but I wasn’t, by a good deal.” 

“Your advice wasn’t so bad; the troubler was 
at our house,” said Mr. Prescott, penitent as a 
dog who finds he has been showing his teeth to 
his good, devotedly prized master. “Do you 
suppose Mrs. Prescott or I can ever forget how 
she left our house that morning?” 

Mrs. Prescott and Mary were crying like 
babies; and I think Mr. Prose nit, and all the 
others, liked them the better for it. 

When it came to tho writing on the fly-leaf 
of Henry Russell’s. “Astoria,” Mary distinctly 
remembered seeing Ambrosia take it out, as she 
wheeled with the book; but, supposing it to be 
something she herself had placed there, she 
gave the subject no farther attention, until that 
part of Effie’s letter relating to it recalled it to 
her mind. 

Tho monster, Ambrosia—for this is what the 
girl, through her heritage of bad blood, per¬ 
haps, wae—as thief and liar, as a creature filled 
with malice, considering all the helps to honesty 
and good-nature her education, position, and 
so on, gave her—the monster fared better than 
she could have done in a circle less refined. 
They seemed desirous only of getting rid, even 
of her name. 

Once afterward, Mrs. Prescott called tyup; and 
we may os well relate the circumstance here. 

Calling upon one of her friends, the lady in¬ 
quired who the young person was she had seen 
with them so often lately ? 

“Miss Bell?” 
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“No; the other.” 

“Miss Hurd.” 

“A relative?” 

“No.” * 

“A friend?” 

“No.” 

“The daughter of a friend?” 

“No.” 

“Did she—was she interested for the young 
person? Was she found of her?” 

“No.” 

“Very well; then she had a story to tell her. 
She was in a dry-goods store on Hanover street, 
not long ago, and she saw this person there with 
Miss Bell. And—she hoped it wasn’t wrong 
what she was saying—but she saw the young 
person, when the saleswoman’s attention was 
called away a moment, slip a lace or muslin 
cape, or chemisette, or collar, or something of 
that sort, under her cloak. It confused her so 
that she didn’t know, for a few minutes, what 
she ought to do, or leave undone. Finally, as 
they had left the store, and as she dreaded get¬ 
ting mixed up in such an affair, she concluded 
that she would say nothing about it there, but 
would go to her with it. Was it right to tell her?” 

“Yes, indeed! She thanked her for telling 
her.” 

And then, briefly as she could, she informed 
her how it happened that she had the young 
person on her hands. It was a mortification to 
Mrs. Prescott, of which she was a long, long 
time in getting rid. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The next morning after the interview at Miss 

Hovey’s, Mr. Prescott went to A-, charged 

with many a tearful, loving message for Effie. 
Mary tried to write, he told Effie; but he be¬ 
lieved she blotted all the letters so with her 
tears that she could not send them. 

The gratification to Effie of seeing him was, 
of course, very great. She laughed when he 
told her what a rating they all got from the 


nabob; but a few tears fell on her pillow that 
night, thinking of it, filled with tender thoughts 
toward the lonely man. But she had him often 
with her after that, until the grave separated 
them; and after that, she had the feeling of 
having him with her always. 

He came up in a week or two after Mr. Pres¬ 
cott’s visit, with Mrs. Prescott and Mary; heard 
from Effie’s own lips the story of her betrothal. 
He liked her description of Brown. Nothing 
so well, though, as he liked the man, when, at 
his and Effie’s wedding, he had a chance to 
see and know him. 

He loaded them with substantial, elegant 
favors, for their housekeeping; silver, a mag¬ 
nificent set; three luxurious chairs for the 
parlor, one for Brown, one for Effie, one for 
himself; a rich set of chamber furniture, which 
was assigned to the large chamber commanding 
some beautiful views of rock and river, called 
by them, “Our friend’s chamber.” It was the 
nabob’s as long as he lived; and think you it 
was not his afterward ? 

Let me tell the reader what Susy and the 
other girls said, after they had been down to 
make the Browns a visit. 

“She’s just such a housekeeper as ma,” they 
said; “who would have thought, she would be?” 

Let me tell the reader by what name Effie 
was called oftenest by her husband. It was, 
“Brownie!” 

“Brownie,” he said; “Brownie, where are 
you?” seeking her through the rooms, if he did 
not find her in their sitting-room when he came. 

“Here I am,” she said, appearing. 

“Yes, here you are.” 

And then he was content. And she was con¬ 
tent. 

Do I make all things of the color of the rose ? 
Well, this is about what they are in those houses 
where genius sits in the brain, love in the spirit, 
goodness in the entire life. When sickness, and 
even death, enters such houses, the angel of 
peace comes in, also, at the open door. 


FAITHFUL. 

BT HARRIET OF ALD1HLOW. 


As true as the needle will turn 
From this lowly earth alar. 

To where, in the Northern sky, 
Looks down her loving star. 

As true as the shadows of evening 
Will fall upon the earth; 

As true as the night in its blacknem 
Will give the morning birth. 


As true as the flowers of Summer 
^Follow the buds of Spring; 

As true as the flowers of Summer 
The Autumn fruit will bring. 
That sure am I in my waiting, 

I quite forget the pain, 

That the one I am loving so truly 
Will oome to me again. 
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MARRIED WITHOUT LOVE. 


BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


Thi apple-trees were in bloom at the farm of 
Hawthorn Hills. A golden-throated robin sat 
f on the branch of a linden-tree that swept the 
casement of the west chamber, and poured forth 
his evening song. 

Mrs. Vernlcigh lifted her head from the pil¬ 
low, and looked toward the light. Perhaps she 
fancied the melody an echo of the celestial songs 
she was so soon to hear. 

She beckoned to a young girl who was stand¬ 
ing at the foot of her bed. 

“My daughter! Inestelle, come hither.” 

The girl came out of the shadow, and the 
light of the waning day brought her face into 
bold relief. There were possibilities of beauty 
there, but at present Inestelle Yernleigh was 
absolutely plain. The pale, sallow complexion, 
great brown eyes, and lustreless brown hair, 
tucked so closely into the dun brown net, would 
not have won a second glance from a stranger; 
and yet a thorough physiognomist would have 
made the girl a rare study. 

A group of eight persons stood a little apart. 
Nearest the bed, Mrs. Vernleigh’s old maid-ser¬ 
vant, Annie; next her Dr. Morton; Mr. King, the 
rector of St. Paul’s; Judge Le Yere, and his son, 
Max; and three other men, evidently servants. 

Mrs. Vernleigh spoke a few words to her 
daughter in a low tone. A faint crimson flushed 
the cheek of the girl; she drew in her breath 
hard; some word of dissent rose to her lips, 
but was checked by a strong effort of her will, 
and she stood erect and unmoved as before. 

“lam your daughter,” she said, calmly; “I 
will obey you.” 

She did not look at Max Lo Yere, though one 
would have thought the powerful magnetism of 
a gaze like that he fixed upon her might have 
influenced her to a return. 

He was a proud-looking boy of eighteen, or 
thereabouts, with a handsome face, full, dark 
eyes, clearly-cut features, and chestnut hair. 

A glance from the fast fading eyes of Mrs. 
Yernleigh brought Judge Le Yere to her bed¬ 
side; and a sudden flash of something that was 
like passionate tenderness went over his face, 
as his hand pressed the one she extended to him. 

“Agnes! oh, Agnes!” he said, under his 
breath. 

“Be silent in this last hour, Herman,” 6aid 

1 O 1 ' 


X she; “soon nothing but the grave will lie be- 

< tween us! And even that is not so cruel as life 

< and fate! But I am going so fast I must needs 

< speak all I care to speak. Have ydu changed 
l your mind?” 

| “No; it is the same. And you?” 
s “I do not change. It has been my one hope 
j since Inestelle was born. But Max?” 

S “Is heart whole. So, I think, is your daugh- 
> ter.” - 

$ “She has met none of your sex, save the ser- 
) vants. I am so near eternity that my eyes are 
l sharpened. I see peace at the end.” 

I “God grant it may come! Shall I speak to 
Mr. King?” 

i “If you please. It had better be soon.” 
i The judge and the rector conversed apart in 
\ subdued tones, and then they spoke a few words 
i to Max and Inestelle. Max colored hotly as he 
l took the girl’s cold hand in his and led her close 
i to the side of her dying mother. 

< The clergyman opened a book and read in 

< a low, clear tone the marriage service. And 
l there, with the last rays of the sunset glowing 
s over them, and the fast glazing eyes of the 
s dying hallowing their union, Max Le Yere and 
5 Inestelle Vernleigh were made one. 

j They knelt together by the bedside, and the 
\ hands of the dying woman were placed upon. 

I their heads. 

“I bless you—I bless God!” she said, feebly. 
“Amen!” 

< Inestelle drew her hand from her husband’s, 
| and lifted her face to that of her mother. But 

i ' there was no recognition there; the light had 
gone out forever—only the mortal remained be¬ 
hind. 

* Inestelle gave one long agonized look at the 
£ pallid face, and without a cry, or a groan, like 
i one paralyzed, she sank to the floor. 

< Judge Le Vcre carried her from the room, 

I down into the pleasant parlor 

Her aunt, Edith Lorners, had just arrived 
from New York, and to that lady’s care he re¬ 
signed the poor orphan. 

? The three days preceding the funeral passed 
f drearily—but it was all over at last. Inestelle 
| had seen the grave close above all she loved, 
\ and had been led back to the desolate home by 
J her young husband. 
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Her husband! how strangely it sounded! She 
did not realize the change that had come upon 
her—the death of her mother engulfed all other 
considerations. 

But now that the dead was buried out of her 
sight, Judge Le Vere asked an interview with 
her She followed him silently to the little sit¬ 
ting-room. Max was already there, a little 
apart, with his elbow resting on the mantle. 

TKS judge sat down on the sofa, and drew 
Inestelle beside him. 

“My child,” said he, tenderly, “the time has 
arrived when it is best that you should know 
something of the past, which has hitherto been 
hidden from you. I will not weary you with a 
long recital, but will speak briefly. In my 
youth your mother was my playmate. We were 
the children of neighbors, and as I was five 
years her senior, she was trusted to my pro¬ 
tection in all our excursions; and when we went 
to school in winter, I drew her on my sled; and 
in summer led her by the hand. You, who 
knew so well her loveableness, will not wonder 
that I loved her. When she was eighteen I 
made my confession. She refused me. She re¬ 
garded me as a dear friend, even as a brother— 
hut her love, that was another’s. Robert Vern- 
leigh had the promise of her hand; and on 
the same day that she married Vernleigh, I 
becAmo the husband of Mary Allyn, the adopted 
daughter of my father, who had loved me 
always. Dear Mary! She knew that this life 
was short for her, and that eternity was long 
ana full of love. Three years after our mar¬ 
riage she died, leaving me only Max, a feeble 
babe of eighteen months. Of your father, Ines¬ 
telle, it pains me to speak. But I will pass 
lightly over him, though God knows he sinned 
deeply against Agnes. He drank—he gambled; 
and, worse than all, he was false to her! Ho 
left her helpless with you, then an infant of 
four weeks—left her to sun himself in the smiles 
of a low French actress; and since they sailed 
together for France, seventeen years ago, we 
have never heard a word of him! He may be 
living—he may be dead; God grant that, dead 
or living, he has seen and repented of his sin! 
When he had been gone six years, I asked your 
mother to become my wife. The law had freed 
her from him; but she regarded the marriage 
as binding until death. She made me supremely 
happy by confessing that if her life was to be 
lived over again, my love should make her hap¬ 
piness—not his; but, as it was, we must be con¬ 
tent to wait the dawn of the new existence. 
And I accepted her decree. Five years ago, I 
took Max to visit her. Then, for the first time, 
Von. L.—11 


she spoke of her wish. She had cherished it 
ever after your birth, Inestelle. She wanted 
our children, when they should arrive at a 
proper age, to be united. She had faith it 
would result in good—so I promised her. And. 
now, my child, to morrow your husband sails 
for Australia, as agent for our house, and, at 
the shortest, he will be absent four years. And 
during his absence, you are at liberty to choose 
between the shelter of my house and that of 
your aunt Edith, who has kindly offered to take 
you to New York, and show you something of 
its gay life. Will you come with me to my 
quiet home, and a father’s love?—or will you 
go with her?” 

“I shall go with my own relative!” she said, 
quietly. “I thank you for your kindness; but 
I prefer to go with her.” 

“Very well. I was selfish enough to hope 
that you might have chosen otherwise; but t 
will not press my claim. Perhaps she can make 
you happier.” 

Max advanced hurriedly, and took the hand 
of his bride. 

“Inestelle, I must bid you good-by. I have 
forty miles to ride before midnight, and my 
ship sails at sunrise to-morrow. Do you wish I 
could remain ?” His voice had a hoarse quiver 
of emotion, quite unlike its usual smooth tones. 

“No, I do not wish you could stay.” 

Disappointment shone from his eye; perhaps 
he had hoped she would care. 

“I may never see you again. Will you not 
kiss me before I go?” 

His cheek burnt crimson; his dark eyes, ear¬ 
nest and pleading, were lost on her impassible 
face. 

“No; I never kiss those whom I do not love. 
I have kissed only my mother in all the world l tr 

He bent over her suddenly, and lifted her face 
with his two hands. 

“And will you promise me never to kiss an¬ 
other until I return?” 

She looked at him with a sort of scornful' 
wonder. 

“I shallr not forget that I am a wife. And I 
shall not kiss any one.” 

“I trust you, fully,” he said; wrung her hand, 
and departed. 

Five years had passed. 

Inestelle De Vere was the belle of the circle 
in which she moved. The change in this woman 
was remarkable. The thin face had grown 
full and rounded; the sallow complexion had 
cleaved; and there was a wild rose brilliancy 
on the cheeks and lips that one rarely sees in 
the town. Her eyes were magnificent—brown, 
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deep, lustrous, a peerless match for the shining 
brown hair that wared and rippled around her 
low, white forehead* 

She was accomplished, too; and her society 
was sought by the best men in the city—men 
’who were not mere moths, but beings with souls 
to satisfy and feed. 

Mrs. Lorners was an admirable chaperone; 
though her regret was unfailing that Inestelle 
was already married—there were so many bril¬ 
liant chances for her, if she were ^nly free. 

But people seemed entirely to ignore Ines- 
tellc’s husband—and it was not singular that 
they should do so. He had never returned. 
The young wife rarely heard from him, and 
then only through his father. He never wrote 
to her. 

She seldom thought of him. He had no part 
in her existence, past, present, or future. In¬ 
deed, she was sometimes tempted to believe 
that her marriage with him had been a trou¬ 
bled dream. She imagined, vaguely enough, 
thai. some time, a long way in the future, he 
would return, and expect her to be mistress of 
his house. She did not lovo him—she did not 
know him, for sho had only met him twice in 
all her life. But they should get on some 
way, she said, when these perplexing thoughts 
arose; people did—a great many people who 
did not care for each other. 

Among her most ardent admirers was Robert 
Howe, a man of more than twice her age, hand¬ 
some, brilliant, yet dissolute. Inestelle was 
thrown constantly into his society. Before 
dong he grew to love her, and she read his 
■ secret. He betrayed it in every glance of his 
eye, and in every tone of his voice. 

She felt a shuddering horrdr when she 
made the discovery, and yet he fascinated her 
strangely. She could imagine circumstances 
under which she might love him; but not as it 
vwas, even if she were single—no, never! 

One night they had danced together at a ball, 
And, greatly against her will, she had suffered 
herself to be drawn into the garden for a walk. 

She knew he would speak, and froze herself 
to ice. But it did not stay in the slightest the 
torrent of passion he poured forth. She inter¬ 
rupted him at its height, her voioe cold and 
self-contained. 

“Mr. Howe, I will not listen to you. You 
insult me by this declaration! I am a married 
woman. Release my hand!” 

“What matters it to me?” he cried, hoarsely. 
“I tell you, you are mine! Only tell me that 
you will love me, that in your strength, and in¬ 
nocence, and purity, you will not refuse to lift 


me out of the place of vice, where I stand, into 
your atmosphere of peace! Inestelle, you have 
the power to save, or to lose mo!” 

“That power belongs to God!” she said, 
solemnly. “Release my hand, or I will call 
some one to my assistance-” 

A dark shadow fell over them both. A deep 
voice said, quietly, 

“Do not detain the lady against her will. 
Madam, will you allow me to conduct you to 
the house?” 

Howe fell back, and Inestelle took the arm 
of the stranger. At the door of the drawing¬ 
room he dropped her hand—bowed, and was 
lost in the crowd; but not before she had 
observed him ftilly. A tall, dark-faced man. 
with deep-set, brilliant eyes, a white forehead, 
marked with lines of thought, and a firm, de¬ 
cided mouth, half hidden in the heavy mus¬ 
tache and beard. 

Awhile afterward the hostess came up on the 
arm of this stranger—came up to where Ines¬ 
telle was sitting with hor aunt. 

“My dear Mrs. Le Yere, permit me to pre¬ 
sent to you Mr. Woodford. He is just home 
from Europe, and can, doubtless, entertain, 
you with stories of delightful Switzerland, the 
country you admire so much.” 

The busy lady fluttered away to entertain 
other guests, and Inestelle took Mr. Woodford’s 
arm for a promenade. Naturally they spoke 
of Europe, of painting and soulpture. At the 
end of half an hour, Inestelle was frightened 
to think how fast she was making friends with 
this stranger. He had made her talk as she 
had never talked. Thoughts hardly acknow¬ 
ledged to her own heart she had given voice— 
and his power over her she felt to be a palpable 
danger. So she grew cold. 

He stooped to gather a pieoe of heliotrope 
that had fallen from her bouquet. 

“It always reminds me of the past,” he said, 
retaining it; “its subtle fragrance is associated 
with a day in my life so closely, that when I 
inhale it the old days oome back. May I keep 
it?” 

“It would seem from your request that the 
memory of the past is not unpleasant?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, and smiled half sadly. 
“I must give you up, I see;” and he turned to 
the gentleman who came to claim her for the 
next set. 

After that Inestelle met Mr. Woodford fre¬ 
quently. *He visited at the house of her aunt 
almost every day. She began to long for, and 
yet dread, his coming. She felt his influence 
strangely. It waa infinitely sweet, but she 
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knew the fatal peril. Every nigbt she prayed 
God to send her husband home, to remove her 
out of temptation. 

In July Mrs. Lorners went'to Niagara. A 
large party accompanied her. Inestelle longed 
to plead with her aunt to omit Woodford in her 
invitations; but she knew that her aunt would 
insist on an explanation—and what could she 
say! 

So they all went together. Robert Howe had 
already preceded them. 

Inestelle began to.realise that if she valued 
her peace of mind and her purity of conscience, 
she must avoid Mr. Woodford altogether. So 
she began her prescribed course. She met him 
with a hauteur that would have frozen another 
man. She wore the colors she knew he de¬ 
tested ; and threw away, or gave to her aunt, the 
wild-flowers he brought her from the forests. 

Tho constant struggle with her own heart 
wore painfully upon Inestelle. She begged of 
Mrs. Lorners to allow her to return; she even 
spoke of going to spend some months at the 
house of her husband’s father. But her aunt 
only laughed at her, and said she was blue, and 
planned new excitements, in all of which Wood¬ 
ford was to play a prominent part. 

One day a large party went to ride. Wood¬ 
ford attended a Miss Sterling, a rival beauty, 
and Howe rode with Mrs. Lorners and Inestelle. 
In descending a sharp hill, Howe’s horse took 
fright and dashed down with headlong speed. 
A struggle between man and beast ensued, in 
which Howe would have conquered had not the 
bridle broken, and thenAhe horse had his own 
way. He leaped forward, and threw his rider 
upon a> heap of stones at the bottom of the hill. 

Inestelle reached Howe first. Flinging her¬ 
self from her horse, she knelt down and lifted 
the bleeding head in her arms. 

“The locket in my bosom,” he said, faintly; 
“let me see her face once more.” 

Inestelle drew forth an antique locket, and, 
touching the spring, held it before him. 

“Oh, my wife! my deeply injured Agnes!” 
he cried; “God forgive me!” He fell back, 
blood bursting from his mouth—the last hour 
of Robert Howe had past! He was dead before 
any other than Inestelle had arrived. And as 
she laid down the heavy head, she glanced at 
the fnoe in the locket, and grew pale as the 
dead man before her—for it was the face of her 
mother! 

Woodford came just in season to receive her 
as she was falling beside the cold corpse, gasp¬ 
ing out, “Father! father!” 

At the request of Inestelle, the remains of 


| Robert Vernleigh were taken to Weldon, and 
j deposited beside the body of his wife; and by 
this his daughter published to the world how 
i entirely she had forgiven him. 

| A few days before the party of Mrs. Lorners 
! were intending to leave the Falls, Inestelle 
[ bribed one of the guides to allow her to go 
| alone into the Cave of the Winds. The man 

> was unwilling, but her dominant air at last de- 
| cided him, and he ceased his remonstrances. 

^ Ever since their arrival, Inestelle had felt a 
; desire to indulge the sensation of being utterly 
\ alone in that great presence, and she reckoned 
\ no peril too great to satisfy herself. 

\ She knew the way well—she had been there 

► twice with others, and felt no fear. She entered 

► boldly, leaving the guide at the threshold. 

\ The man waited a reasonable time, but she 
I did not reappear. He began to grow anxiou^; 

\ and when fifteen minutes had elapsed, and she 
\ had not come, he threw aside his scruples and 
| went after her. The place was thick with mist; 

I he went on, and on—and she was not there! 

| With a wild terror at his heart, the jtoor fellow 
» rushed back, nearly stumbling over Mr. Wood- 
; ford just outside the entrance. 

[ “Oh, sir!” he exclaimed, “I’m desprit afraid 
| she’s lost! Many’s the one that’s lost their life 
| there! and I cannot find a sign of her! The 
! Lord knows I tried to stop her, but her high 
! ways was too many for the likes of me! And 
! now I’ll lose my place by it!” 

! “What do you mean?” asked Woodford, hur- 
! riedly. “Who is in there?” 

j “Mrs. LeVere; she would go-” 

; Woodford did not stop to hear the conclusion 
j of the man’s speech, but with impetuous haste 
| he dashed under the mass of falling water, and 
; explored the gloomy chaos. The mist had 
j cleared—he could see every rock with almost 
I painful distinctness. Something crimson trailed 
! at his feet. He stooped over it—it was her 
! shawl. Another step, and he saw the edge of 

> a precipice. Horror froze him, but he could 
| not give # her up. He leaned over and peered 
| down. She lay only a few feet distant on a 
[ narrow shelf fi rock. He lifted her up, and 
[ bore her to tme open air, his face pale as her 
; own; the voice in which he despatched the 
| guide for aid hoarse with emotion. 

\ 9 They were left alone. The rushing air re- 
j vived her. She sat up and looked questioningly 
t into the face which bent above her. An inde- 
| finable thrill shot through her as his fingers 
! closed round her. 

“Inestelle,” he said, slowly, “I love you! I 
love you!” 
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She crimsoned to her temples, and her words 
of repulse came with an effort. 

H I am a wife, Mr. Woodford I” 

41 1 know it, and I defy it! I lore you in spite 
of it! And you, Inestelle, deny it if you will— 
it is heaven’s eternal truth—you love me!” 

Her shame and indignation found no voice, 
for she heard the steps of her friends coming 
to her help. She started up; Woodford drew 
her suddenly toward him, and would have 
kissed her, but she struck him in the faoe, and 
darted up the path to meet those who came. 

Congratulations poured in upon her, and she 
was borne away to her chamber. She was 
disinclined to talk, but in the course of the 
evening she said to Mrs. Lorners, 

44 Aunt Edith, I shall start for Weldon to¬ 
morrow. Judge Le Yere, my husband’s father, 
mill be glad to see me.” 

Aunt Edith smiled, but said nothing. 

In the morning, Mrs. Lorners entered Ines- 
telle’s chamber just as she had finished dressing. 

44 My dear Inestelle,” said she, 4< I have news 
for you. Your husband has come.” 


Inestelle grew very pale, but in her heart 
she thanked God. She would’be safe now. He 
would help her to be true to herself and him. 

Her aunt went with her to the door of their 
private parlor, and Inestelle entered alone. 
The door was closed behind her, and a pair of 
eager arms imprisoned her, drew her close to 
a heart whose strong throbs thrilled her with 
subtle joy. She looked into dark, bright eyes— 
no strangers to her—the eyes of Mr. Woodford. 

44 Inestelle!” he exclaimed, “you have kept 
your promise bravely! And there is infinite 
delight to me in knowing, while I take the first 
kiss from your lips, that you love me! My 
darling! my wife! All mine, and none other’s!” 

She looked at him with bewildered surprise. 

44 1 am Max Woodford Le Vere! Forgive the 
ruse, but I wanted to win my wife’s love before 
I claimed her!” 

44 And aunt Edith-” 

44 She knew all. So did my father. Am I 
forgiven ?” 

And for all answer, she raised her face to his 
and kissed him. 


MY FRIEND. 

BY JULIA A. BASSES. 


Test tell me all unworthy 
My dearest friend hath proved; 
And bid me not remember, 

That I have ever loved 
One in the scale of being 
So passing light and low; 

As though, at pride’s stern bidding, 
Love’s light could come or got 

It is enough, my darling, 

That sorrow’s clouds of gloom 
Are o’er thy troubled spirit, 

And peace and hope are gone. 


I cannot turn with scorning, 

In this, thy hour of need. 

Nay, love, when sorrow wounds thee, 
My own heart, too, doth bleed. 

I know not thou art fanltless. 

As ooce I deemed; but thou 
Art fondly loved as ever, 

Whon rosos decked thy brow. 

The flowers you wore are withered. 
And nought but thorns remain; 
But love shall weave a chaplet 
Of fairer ones again. 


THE MISSION OF MUSIC. 

IT IITEKB O. RIGGS. 


Music, with its prying fingers, \ 

Breaks a passage to the soul, 

And in sweet, wild, magic numbers, 
Sweeps its harp beyond control. 

Mnsic reigns in regal splendor, 

In princely and castled halls, 

Where purple curtains cast their lustre 
O’er the richly frescoed walls. 

Mnsic stirs the brave soldier’s heart; 

lifting the battle-standard high, 

It hears it proudly ’mid storms that sweep 
Wildly along the leaden sky. 


Mnsic raves where old ocean surges; 

Trembling, it mounts the craggy shore, 
And softly steals, like a winged phantom, 
O’er the chasm’s sea-paved floor. 

Mnsic most soft, rich, and ethereal— 
Sweeter than tones the earth can boast, 
Gushes from harps of the immortal 
Choir of Heaven’s seraphic host. 

Christ-strung harp I lot angel fingers 
Wake holy song; while seraphs near 
Bring tones to drive away all sorrow, 

And balm to dry our every tear. 
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IT VBAXE U1 BENEDICT. 


Hxa name was Milly Brookes; and having,- The time had seemed so short) and yet so 
told yon that, I shall bring her into your pre- \ long. It had all come about so suddenly, and 
sence at once, for it is only with the life of that yet she had expected it all the while. It was 
one morning, when the destiny, at least, of her utterly impossible to speak or think clearly 
youth seemed to culminate, that we have any- about it; the bare remembrance that it was a 
thing to do. reality sent her heart whirling, and she could 

She made a very pretty picture, curled up in only lean back and close her eyes and wait, 
a corner of the sofa, her blue morning-dress j: Oh! the delicious waiting, unlike any hour of 
falling over the scarlet cushions, and her atti- <; suspense that life could ever know again! 
tude as graceful and picturesque as though she j; Only three nights before, when she had been 
had taken more thought in choosing it than; so annoyed at Boeing him devoted to Madame 
was really the case. ; Cesnaro, a bewitching Creole, who had turned 

The warm, yellow sun, which had a premo-; everybody’s head, Milly had flirted outrage- 
nition of spring in its passion, streamed over ;j ously by way of showing that she did not mind 
her fair hair, lighting it up with golden rip- ij it in the least. She bad treated him with what 
pies, giving a new softness to her mouth, half \ she thought a beautiful show of indifference 
smiles, half pleasant pensiveness, and deepen-;• when he asked her to danoe; only consenting 
ing the color of her eyes, which had a look ? after a deal of persuasion and trying to keep 
that made one think there was an earnestness j her ice firm, and shutting her eyes to hide the 
and strength somewhere in her soul, which the tears when he looked down into them; but had 
girlish happiness of her life had not yet de- !; ended by being so overthrown by his reproaches 
veloped. : : and concessions, that she was obliged to let him 

It had been altogether such a bright, charm- £ take her out of the ball-room, 
ing winter, though, perhaps, wise people would < And it was then it all happened. Before he 
have considered it a somewhat profitless one— < knew it he had spoken the words which sent 
but Milly had not thought ofthat. Very charm- \ her heart with a bound into a full mid-summer, 
ing it had been with its balls, itp operas, its \ Standing there in the little boudoir, which had 
pretty new dresses, the attention which she \ been forgotten by everybody else, and which 
received, and other and still sweeter reasons \ was the very place, with its soft light, Us per- 
hidden down in the depths of her wayward s fumes, its pleasant ringing from the far-off 
little heart i music, to make a man say all sorts of insane 

She was thinking it all over as she sat there, s things to a trembling, blue gentian of a girl, 
and congratulating herself on being such a < with her pain and her tenderness quite visible 
happy, fortunate girl; receiving her content < under all the pretence of pride thrown over 
with a trifle too much self-complaisance, as > her real feelings, like a gauze veil flung upon a 
most of us do good things, as though they came > bed of flowers. 

from some special goodness in ourselves, in- 5 They were words which Richard Hallam had 
stead of being gifts which we by no means de- ? always intended to speak—though I think he 
serve; nice little sauces and sweets, such as \ meant to consult his own lordly pleasure as to 
fond parents treat their children to, instead of l the time and way, had he not been surprised 
a supper of dry bread which their misdoings | inth uttering them then by Milly’s unconscious 
have merited. exposures, and the fasoination of the place, 

Yes, it had been a pleasant winter; every- which would have made it absolutely necessary 
thing and everybody‘had conspired to make for a man to say sweet things to somebody. 
Milly happy; and Richard Hallam and her]; She had turned pettishly away from him, and 
dream had more to do with it than anybody ]; was pulling her bouquet to pieces, just as if the 
else. ; violets had been found under a hedge for the 

And now it was all coming real—no dream picking, instead of having drawn a heavy green- 
any longer; a blissful reality, and to be made so < back out of the Porte-Monnaie of some young 
that morning in the sight of her aunt and the <; adorer of Milly’s. I say the adorer must have 
whole world. $ been young, or he would have known that over- 
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whelming her with attentions, and gifts, and 
being ready to play Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
she might keep her little feet unstained, was a 
wretched way to win more from her than a few 
capricious smiles when there was no one else 
convenient. 

Richard Hallam was watching her, thinking 
how pretty she looked; how very useless it was 
for her to attempt that show of indifference; 
and how bewitching she was altogether, with 
her whole face gathering new expression from 
these first pains and struggles. 

“Won’t you speak at all to me, Milly?” he 
said. “Won’t you at least tell me why you are 
angry?” 

As if he had need to ask; but to answer his 
question she would have been forced to make 
the avowal which is so pleasant to a man’s 
vanity. But, innocent as she was, Milly was 
no goose—and she turned the tables upon him 
quite cleverly. 

“How do you know that I am angry?” she 
demanded, flinging away three more violets. 

“Milly, did Charley Thome send you that 
bouquet?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference who sent it,” 
said Milly; “and I have three more at home.” 

“Oh, indeed! that accounts for your reck¬ 
lessness in tearing it to pieces; but really, my 
dear child, if you don’t stop you will be obliged 
to send for one of the three neglected ones.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t call me ‘child,* Mr. 
Hallam!” exclaimed Milly, rushing at any pre¬ 
tence for offence, like a youthfhl turkey who 
insists upon considering every color scarlet. 
“Because you know my aunt so well, and have 
been in the habit of seeing me since I was quite 
a young girl, it is no reason you should speak 
to me in that way. I don't like it; and I don’t 
like your general manner; and—well, I am sure 
you know my name very well.” 

“I ought to; I have said it times enough to 
myself,” he answered, his voice sinking lower; 
“why, it has been the last word in my mind, 
like a prayer, night after night. Milly, Milly! 
such a pretty name!” 

Milly’sr devastating hands paused in their 
work; her eyelids fell over the great eyes into 
which a sudden brightness rushed. 

“I didn’t mean that name,” she said, a little 
indistinctly. 

“Then you won’t let me call ybu Milly—you 
won’t be friends? You wilf send me home with 
an ache at my heart?” 

“If Milly had been older, a married woman, 
or a widow, she would have known that usually 
worshipers soothe their pangs with a quiet little 


supper on the way home; but Milly had not 
reached the time when delusions of all sorts 
have no more effect than the fairy-tales of our 
childhood, and she felt as if she had been very 
wicked, indeed, in punishing him so severely. 

“And you won’t be friends, Milly?” 

She turned her head a little more away. He 
bent ao near her, trying to look at her faoe, that 
the blue flowers in her hair touched his fore¬ 
head. 

“I thought we were very good friends,” she 
said, still managing to keep her voice tolerably 
steady, and her eyes hidden. 

“One is ‘very good friends’ with the whole 
world,” returned Richard Hallam, in a disap¬ 
pointed, injured tone; “that phrase doesn’t 
mean anything! But to-night you are not even 
friendly with me; you have scarcely spoken a 
good-natured word; you wouldn’t give me a 
flower; you wouldn’t dance with me-” 

“Was it my fault if you didn’t ask me till I 
was engaged ever so many sets deep?” broke in 
Milly, with incautious haste. “Was it my fault 
that you never came near me, and never looked 
at me, and never remembered I was in the 
room ?” 

“Oh, Milly, Milly! how can you say such 
dreadful things?” 

She had said more than she intended, but 
not in the sense he meant. She was afraid 
that she had betrq/ed her vexation and pain— 
poor little darling! as if it had not been per¬ 
fectly apparent from the first! 

“Anyway, I was very wrong to dance with 
you!” she exclaimed, eagerly, anxious to do 
away with the effect of her words. “I was en¬ 
gaged to Mr. Thorne—it is shameful to treat 
anybody so rudely. You made me do it, you 
know you did; but I’ll go back this minute and 
tell him how sorry I am.” 

But Richard Hallam’s hand was gently laid 
on hers, and somehow that light touch detained 
her as effectually as the strongest fetters could 
have done. 

“You won’t go away angry with me, Milly— 
you won’t leave me like this?” 

She trembled all over at that thrilling whis¬ 
per; she forgot Charley Thorne and his wrongs, 
the ball-room, and everything connected with 
it, as completely as if they had all been miles 
away; the tones of the music, surging up to the 
dim chamber, only sounded like the echo of the 
melody ringing so loudly in her heart. 

Then it was, that, completely overpowered by 
the delicious scene, and the new beauty whioh 
her sweet trouble woke in Milly’s face, that 
Richard Hallam was hurried on to speak the 
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words which carried her away into a new 
world—words which came from his heart and 
were the expression of real affection; though 
the affection that a man gives a creature young 
and childish, who finds the sunshine in her eyes 
and soul a pleasant light to the shadows of his 
older and sterner life. 

“You know that I love you, Milly; you know 
that you are more than all the world to me. 
(Jive me your little heart to keep; bring your 
brightness into my dull life; be my wife—will 
you, Milly? Oh! answer; don’t look away from 
me, little one—say that you will.” 

Milly could not speak; but her two hands 
fell in his, her eyes drooped under his eager 
glance; and poor Charley Thorne’s violets rolled 
away unheeded over the floor, just as the fri¬ 
volous incense of his youthful adoration would 
now pass forever out of Milly’s existence, along 
with the thousand other trifles with which she 
had contented herself before this bewildering 
vision came. 

“You don’t speak, you don’t answer, Milly! 
8urely you know that I love you; I did not 
know how dearly myself until now! You Will 
not send me away! You cannot dream how 
lonely and desolate my life is. Say that you 
will bring your sunshine into it, find give it a 
brightness and warmth which fit one time 
seemed gone out forcveT.” 

8urely he had no need of wbrdfc; thosfe quiver¬ 
ing hands nestled in his own, the absolute glory 
of those girlish eyes were answer enough; but 
the man’s heart could not bfe content until it 
had heard an open avowal of Its triumph. 

“Just one word—do you love me, Milly?” 

8he could whisper it then, just one word, so 
faint and low, but fuller of conviction and ear¬ 
nestness than a whole volume would have been— 
and Richard Hallam strained her to him, cry¬ 
ing, 

“My own darling! all mine now; my charge, 
my happiness henceforth! There shall no trou¬ 
ble come near you, Milly; the fairy-tales you 
used to read shall not be brighter than your 
life—my Milly, my little one, all mine!” 

Still the same tone of triumph mingling with 
all that real feeling; the sensation that he had 
gained the treasure which should bring the 
charm wanting in his days; the love which 
would live on his smile and grow into worship 
in return for his tenderness—all his, to minis¬ 
ter to his selfishness, to be his plaything, his 
Song-bird, to nestle peacefully among the outer 
folds of his heart, and have no sign of the depths 
that might have been stirred within. 

“Are you happy, Milly? Are yon oontent? 


Have you loved me? Have you dreamed of 
this time?” 

Still the Same determination to probe her 
very soul, to bring out its holiest secrets as an 
incense at his shrine. 

He repeated those words again and again. 
He so forced an answer upon her, that out of 
her trouble and bewilderment Milly faltered, 

“ How could I allow myself to think of such 
things—how could I tell that you loved me! 
Ho anything but blush at my own unwomanli¬ 
ness in caring for you as I did.” 

“And you loved me all the while? Don’t be 
afraid of mfe, Milly, you can speak freely. It 
is your own heart that hears you now—yours 
forever, Milly.” 

“I seem to have been living in a dream,” 
Milly answered. “Oh! don’t make me speak, 
Richard—I will tell you some time. Don’t 
make Tne speak now.” 

She hid her face in his hands. He had pity 
on her then and allowed her to be silent, rain¬ 
ing kisses down upon her forehead, calling her 
by every endearing name, and promising all 
that men do so rashly at such times. 

After awhile Milly’s recollection came back, 
dizzy still with her great happiness, but able 
to remember that they were not alone in some 
beautiful world such ns he had been describing. 

“tt tnufct be very late,” she said; “please to 
let me go away, Richard.” 

“So soon? You wish to leave me already?” 

“My aunt will want to go home. I can’t see 
all those people again—indeed, I can’t!” 

“Yott shall not see them,” he cried; “they 
are not worthy to look at the new beauty of 
you* Face! I’ll take you up to the dressing- 
room, Milly; then I will find your aunt and see 
if she is ready.” 

But he could not let her go just then; ho must 
fold her to his heart once more; he must press 
his lips to the freshness of her forehead again, 
and hear her voice repeat his name in that 
accent of tenderness. 

“I shall tell your aunt very soon,” he whis¬ 
pered, when Milly really turned to go; “but 
not to-morrow. 1 must keep our secret a little 

> while—yours and mine, darling, it is so very 

> sweet.” 

J Ah! the heavenly words—their secret! Why, 
t the^ thought seemed to make Milly’s bliss 
\ brighter and greater, if it was possible; he 

! could see that in the sudden trembling of her 
smile. 

“It is so delicious to say 4 our secret,’ isn’t it, 

: Milly? Little one, you don’t know how happy 
: I am, how all my life widens and blossoms under 
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this new content. I did so want to be loved; 
not as women love who have worn out all their 
freshness in the world, but wholly, entirely, by 
& heart that had never stirred at any human 
voice before.** 

She paused before him with an earnestness 
which quite took the childishness out of her 
face, with a purpose and strength that was like 
a premonition of the womanly soul love would 
rouse within her, saying in a voice which had 
lost its tremor, deep and low, with the intensity 
of a nature newly-awakened, 

“I will so love you, Richard—I can so love 
you, and I thank God for it—yes, heartily, I 
thank God!’* 

Perhaps for a brief instant it flashed upon 
his mind how different a creature this girlish 
being might become in his hands—flashed upon 
it and was forgotten, because he loved best to 
keep her, as she was to be, his sunbeam, liis one 
flower, that never gave out a lithe of its bright¬ 
ness and sweetness to any but him. 

He led her up to the dressing-room, there was 
no one there yet; the band was playing a re- 
dowa below, and chaperones and charges were 
alike engaged. 

Richard Hallam detailed her in the door-way 
for another farewell; then, before he had gone 
three steps, he came back to say, 

“I must see you early to-morrow, Milly; I 
cannot wait till evening. Don’t you walk in 
the morning?** 

Milly did sometimes. 

“Then I shall meet you; it will be quite a 
stolen interview, Milly, since nobody knows our 
Becret.” 

The little romance made the expectation 
doubly pleasant in Milly’s mind; but she was 
so fearful some one might come in, that she 
begged him to go away as soon as she had ex¬ 
plained the direction in which her walk would 
lead her. 

But when he reached the door and looked 
back, somehow the parting seemed a very long 
one; and when she explained that her cloak 
had been thrown out of sight, she did not ob¬ 
ject to his returning to search for it, and to 
saying farewell again. 

Ho was gone at last, and Milly stood there, 
unable to think, all her senses in a delicious 
whirl, till she heard her aunt’s step and«her 
aunt’s voice conversing with some acquaint¬ 
ance, who was also bent mantle and muffler- 
ward. 

They were talking so eagerly, probably about 
somebody's short-comings; people are seldom 
so much in earnest over anything else, that 


Mrs. Gres Ham only glanced at Milly standing 
there in her white wrappings, and said, 

“So you are all ready, Milly? Do first look 
for my furs, that’s a good child.** 

Then she and her companion resumed their 
conversation, continuing it as they passed down 
stairs, greatly to Milly’s relief, who feared being 
questioned as to her absence from the dancing- 
room, and was glad that her aunt’s quick eyes 
did not observe her face, for she felt as if it 
must be telling so many things she did not wish 
to speak. 

At the foot of the stairs Richard Hallam was 
waiting for them. Milly hardly dared to look 
at him. As he helped her into the carriage, 
he found an opportunity to whisper, 
“To-morrow morning, remember!” 

Mrs. Gresham called out, 

“ You must come and see us soon, Mr. Hallam. 
Don’t forget our Tuesdays.” 

As if he were likely to forget any day that 
was possible for him to present himself at their 
house—at least that was the way in which 
Milly interpreted the pressure he gave her little 
hand while thanking her aunt for her friend¬ 
liness. I dare say that was what he meant, 
too; but he quite forgot that he had neglected 
a great many opportunities of enjoying that 
blessing; that he had more than once allowed 
a game of billiards, or a supper-party, or may¬ 
be a call on Madame Cesnaro to detain him 
when, during the day, he had thought how 
pleasantly Milly’s face always lighted up at his 
coming, what a little darling she was altogether, 
and hod determined to enjoy her bright pre¬ 
sence and her pretty songs that evening. 

The carriage drove away. Milly looked as 
long as she could see him, standing on the 
steps, then sunk back in her seat, only fearing 
that her aunt would be in a mood for conver¬ 
sation, and so jar upon her dream. 

But Mrs. Gresham was occupied, too. She 
had nothing left in life to make a very glowing 
reverie; but she had her plans for her children— 
her expenses; any quantity of troublesome 
and commonplace thoughts, worlds away from 
MiUy’s visions— bo it was not until they were 
almost home that she said, 

“I really am too tired to talk—don’t expect 
it, child.” 

Milly probably did not wish her aunt to be 
weary, but she was very glad that any cause 
kept her silent; and as soon as she was safe in 
the house, ran up to her own room, where she 
and her dreams would be secure from interrup¬ 
tion. 

I cannot put the thoughts of those first hours 
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into words. You can all look back and re- ; 
member a similar era in jour lives; perhaps, in ; 
most cases, it proved only a vision, to end in ■ 
sorrow and darkness, or to be gradually ^orn ' 
away in the hardening contaot with the world; ; 
but at one time it seemed real and lasting as 
eternity itself; so you oan recollect how all 
things looked in the glorious light of its new¬ 
ness. 

The next morning Milly went out to walk; 
her aunt had put few restrictions in the way 
of her enjoyment that winter; therefore, Milly 
never thought to ask, it was enough for her to 
^ take advantage of her sunshine. But Mrs. 
Gresham had lived in this wicked world a good 
many more years than her niece; and there 
were few things that escaped her observation. 
It is quite probable that her watchfulness over 
Milly was no less vigilant because it was silent. 
But it so chanced that the girl was unconsciously 
pursuing the very path her relative had marked 
out for her—so she had no need to speak or 
interfere. 

It certainly happened that Milly had not 
walked any great dist&noe when she met Richard 
Hallam. She saw him long before he reached 
her; and after that first glanoe, she was in such 
a delicious tremor that she would have been 
very glad to sit down. 

He saw her, too, looking so pretty and stylish 
in her quiet walking-dress, with that>high-bred 
air which it is permitted to very few young 
women to possess, with her brilliant oolor, her 
pure forehead relieved by the masses of soft, 
luxuriant hair—and he exulted that Bhe should 
be so charming. He hurried on to meet her, 
glad to find he still preserved the enthusiasm of 
the preceding evening, well satisfied with him¬ 
self because he yet possessed the power of 
loving. 

The first transports of meeting had to pass 
very quietly—for I believe it is only in French 
plays that anything out of the common order 
of things often happens; but Richard Hallam 
brought a new color into her cheek by his 
whispers. 

“Had she regretted last night f Did it seem a 
dream still ?” 

But they soon came down, to a level of con¬ 
versation, safer, considering their surround¬ 
ings ; and Milly explained that she had a little 
errand at a florists a long way up town. 

“ Farther than you would care to walk,’’ she 
said, with a pretty smile of unbelief at her own 
words. 

“You suspicious, treacherous pigeon!” Rich¬ 
ard Hallam exclaimed. “You know you only 
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say that for the pleasure of hearing it con¬ 
tradicted.” 

Already he had invented all sorts of non¬ 
sensical pet names for her, and in her uncon- 
ciousness she was pleased thereat, never per¬ 
ceiving that even in such a trifle he showed 
how young and childish he considered her; to be 
fondly loved and cherished, without doubt, but 
still to be looked upon as a child, not in any way 
connected with the graver emotions of his life. 

“We are going to the opera to-night,” Milly 
said; “we have Mrs. Golding’s box to our¬ 
selves.” 

“I wish we were going to have it to out- 
selves ,” suggested Hallam. 

“Now don’t say absurd things, because then 
I look foolish,” returned Milly; “and it isn’t 
pleasant if one happens to meet people. My 
aunt said, at breakfast, that we should want a 
cavalier, and if she had known of the box she 
should have asked you; but now she supposed 
she must send for cousin Moulson. I think it’s 
really dreary to be waited on by such a tire¬ 
some old man—he always smells of snuff.” 

“I suppose that is muoh better than the smell 
of segars, such as most young men perfume 
themselves with,” said Hallam. “But it would 
be a shame to confide you to the tender mercies 
of that venerable party. Do you think if I 
chanced to call at your aunt’s, just by accident, 
you know-” 

“Oh, if you only would!” exclaimed Milly, 
ecstatically. “It’s Favorita to-night, and then 
it would be perfect. 

Her sentence was not very intelligible, and 
not constructed on the strictest rules of Lindley 
Murray; but her meaning was quite apparent 
to Mr. Hallam. 

“Then I will,” he said; “only you shall pro¬ 
mise to Bit back in the box, so that a whole 
crowd of your adorers won’t see you and 
rush in.” 

“As if I had such things!” laughed Milly. 

“Oh, don’t deny it! You are a fearful little 
coquette—yon know you are!” 

“No, Mr. Hallam, indeed, indeed, I am not!” 

“Well, well, you need not be so earnest about 
it; moreover, you called me by a name that is 
not for your pretty lips.” 

“I am not accustomed to the other,” she 
replied, shyly. 

“Did you never whisper it to yourself?” he 
asked. “Oh, Milly! your name has become so 
familiar to me.” 

“I am glad you will go,” said Milly, growing 
a little nervous at his earnestness, and wishing 
to avoid the subject. 
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“Then you won’t answer my question?” he 
asked. 

It was cruel of him, while her happiness was 
so new, to insist on such little revealings of 
her solitude; it betrayed the selfishness of a 
man’s affection; for he never thought of her 
trouble in his eagerness to satisfy the craving 
in his mind to be idolised and worshiped like a 
modern Sir Launoelot, or a Romney Leigh. 

“Please don’t talk to me just now,” she 
pleaded; “I feel so strange, so shy—wait a 
little, Richard.” 

He was appeased by the look in her eyes, and 
he saw by her changing face that she was sorely 
disturbed—so he had magnanimity enough to 
let her off for the present. He began to talk 
of other things, pleasantly, quaintly as he could 
talk, when he pleased; and Milly soon forgot 
her embarrassment, and walked on through the 
keen, bright morning, with a step which never 
once touched the common earth. 

They went to the florist’s, and then made all 
sorts of detours, so as not to pass down the 
avenue again; not that there was the slightest 
reason for it, but it pleased them to make a sort 
of mystery of their little expedition, and ail this 
turning sharp corners, and dodging away from 
acquaintances, amused them mightily, Hallam 
as much as Milly, in spite of his thirty years, 
and his nonchalant, worldly .dignity. 

They were almost at Madison Square again; 
the walk had seemed very short. 

“I shall go on to the house with you,” said 
Hallam. “I shall take great pains to relate 
to your aunt my chance meeting with you; your 
casual mention of the opera and cousin Moulson; 
and shall add that I have come to offer my 
services, if she will accept them.” 

Milly laughed so gayly; all their foolish little 
trouble to invent a mystery where none was re¬ 
quired, was so pleasant to her. 

Aunt Eliza will be pleased,” she said; “you 
are a great favorite with her, I know.” 

“ Has she told you so ?” asked Hallam, quickly; 
like any man of the world at once a little sus¬ 
picious of the advice the experienced woman 
might have given her young charge. 

“No,” said Milly, frankly, “I don’t think 
she ever said that; but she is always very 
friendly with you-—and aunty can be haughty 
enough when she chooses; and she did say 
once, you were a man to be honored and trusted.” 

That was all true—he was; a man much 
more worthy of trust and confidence than the 
race in general. He felt a little ashamed of 
the half thought whioh had Bprung in his mind; 
it only rose from his desire that Milly’s love 


for him should not be mingled with a single 
worldly feeling. It was not, he felt certain of 
that—she had never once remembered his for- 
UineJ" his position, or any of the advantages 
which would have been prominent in the minds 
of so many girls, grown old and experienced 
before their time. 

So, after those reflections, he could be pleased 
with Mrs. Gresham’s praise, and return it 
warmly. By that time they had reached the 
house, and he went in, prepared to meet Milly’s 
relative with an accession of kindly feeling. 

Pleased to see him, Mrs. Gresham looked a 
little surprised at seeing him with Milly, listened ^ 
courteously to his explanation, and received it 
quite as a matter of course. She was fully a 
match for half a dozen Richard HallamB, or 
any number of the wisest men, as a worldly 
woman always is; and from her manner no one 
would have supposed that the young people 
were doing the very thing she desired—fol¬ 
lowing the plan She had intended for them long 
before. 

He made his petition to be one of the opera 
party, and it was pleasantly granted. No eager¬ 
ness, by which so many chaperones and mammas 
injure young women’s prospects; just the man¬ 
ner and words proper to the ocoasion, and no 
more. 

Altogether, Richard Hallam left the house 
well satisfied with his future relative, saying to 
himself, 

“A thoroughly well-bred woman she is, no¬ 
thing fussy about her! Upon my word, I don't 
believe she has talked to Milly about money or 
position. Anyway, the little darling is as in¬ 
nocent and undesigning as a woodthrush—such, 
a comfort.” 

So he walked rapidly away, so happy and 
content that he scarcely recognized himself, 
still with the old feeling of self-gratulation that 
he yet possessed the power of loving, thinking 
how Milly would adore him; how pleasant she 
would make a house with her childish ways; 
and how much better this calm affection on hie 
part was than the mad passions of early youth; 
how sunny and quiet after the loneliness, the 
great want which had troubled his later years. 

At the opet*a that night, Milly looked so lovely 
in her new dress and happiness. The little sup¬ 
per Hallam persuaded Mrs. Gresham into after 
was so gay, that altogether things were growing 
too pleasant to be real. 

Then came a walk the next morning; a quiet 
evening after; another delicious twenty-four 
hours, and so the three days wore by. 

Three such bewildering days they had beea 
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to Milly as I think 4ome but ence to any human 
being. Later in life, there must always be the 
reooliection of oertain other days which had 
been marked with a white stone; but these 
were her irst, her very first—she had never 
strayed near Eden before. 

And now, on that morning, Milly sat there, 
her thoughts dwelling upon those days, and 
going forward to meet the future with a joyous 
bound as her fancy pictured it, bright and nn- 
elouded as those days had been. 

She knew that very soon she should hear the 
bell ring, a step in the hall, a voice—not asking 
for her jast then—for her aunt. That after a 
time the voice and the footsteps would oome 
fa to brighten her solitude, bringing pleasant 
assurances and wishes from her relative, who, 
perhaps, was not going to be quite as much 
surprised as Milly imagined; who, indeed, knew 
nearly as much about the matter as Milly her¬ 
self, without having been told a word. 

It all happened just as Milly bad fancied. 
Things, even the veriest trifles, so seldom do in 
this world, that it is pleasant to chronicle the 
feet. 

The ring came at the door all in good time, 
the step ascending to her aunt’s own private 
morning-room; then a delicious whirl in Milly*s 
head and heart, and no power of taking note 
of time, or holding a single connected idea, 
until the footstep sounded on the stairs again, 
the door opened, and that voice cried out, 

“Has my bird flown quite out of sight this 
morning ?” 

Then it was so pleasant to hide behind the 
window-curtains and watch him look about in 
an eager way, while Bhe nestled there, partly 
from mischief, and more from a vague timidity 
that rushed aeross her. until the disappoint¬ 
ment which came over his face made her forget 
both her desire to teaze and her inexplicable 
shyness; and she ran out of her place of con¬ 
cealment so quickly that the curtains floated 
back like banners; and before they had settled 
in their proper posi^on she was close at his 
side, with his strong arm lifting her off the 
floor, and his lips raining down kisses on her 
foreheftd and eyes by way of punishment, and 
her heart thrilling more and more to his whis¬ 
pers, 

“ Y our aunt has given you to me, you naughty 
white dove; and these are your fetters, my darl¬ 
ing, my own heart’s darling!” 

Then more kisses and more foolish words, 
until Milly only wondered that she did not die 
out of her very happiness. 

“And aunt Elixa was pleased?” she whis¬ 


pered, when they were at last comfortably 
seated on the sofa, and prepared, as they be¬ 
lieved, to hold a sensible conversation; “she 
was pleased?” 

“ Ab if Che was likely to be anything else at 
the prospect ef soon being rid of such a little 
trouble,” returned Hallam, pulling one of her 
long curls with precisely the impulse that makes 
one tug at the ears of a pet kitten. ' 

“She don’t think me a trouble,” cried Milly, 
putting her fingers over his to extricate the 
ringlet. “Let me tell you, Mr. Richard Hal- 
lam, I am not accustomed to having any one 
think me a trouble; and you are not to make 
my hafcr look untidy, whatever you do.” 

“Indeed!” said Richard. “Why, what a 
spoiled little rabbit you are;” and be feR it 
his duty to punish her again till she cried for 
mercy. 

“If anybody should come inf” she pleaded. 

“But anybody can’t come in, Miss Pussy. 
That coffee-colored waiter of yours has received 
orders that there is nobody at boms.” 

“And nobody knows who might be turned 
away; twenty people that one might wish to 
see!” exclaimed MHly, mischievously. 

“And nobody cares,” replied Richard Hal- 
lam; “not you, nor I, and aunt Eliza is busy.” 

Then followed a long talk in the sunlight, 
Richard Hallam pleasing himself with her 
beauty, thinking still how sensible of him it 
was to choose such a loving, devoted little 
thing, who would worship him for all time; 
who had such bewitching ways, and talked 
such sweet, girlish talk, which rested him after 
the excitement of so many more years than 
Milly had known, dreary with the experience 
which such years bring to a man, and which 
had left him a little care-worn, and a little sel¬ 
fish under all his strong, manly qualities. 

He asked her over and over again all those 
questions which he had before pressed upon 
her, and she had more aourage now to answer. 

“Had you thought of me, Milly—had you, 
indeed?” 

“How could I help thinking of you? Had I 
ever seen anybody half so good, and noble, and 
handsome? I came to tell you now, though it 
almost frightens mo to talk so.” 

“Dear, dear little Milly! And did you wonder 
if I loved you?” he continued, still eager to 
feed his vanity with such sweet assurances. 
“Did you, Milly?” 

“I tried not to think of such things, it seemed 
so bold.” 

“But we have to think of things in spite of 
ourselves,” replied Hallam. “ Did you wonder ?” 
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“Yes,” faltered Milly, a little sharply, too; 
it hurt her so to have all her maiden secrets 
wrung from her. 

“And I was thinking of you,” said Hallam; 
“wondering if you could ever be brought to 
love me as I wanted to be loved, with heart 
and soul, every thought and dream ” 

“As 1 do,” whispered Milly; “as I do, Rich> 
ardl” 

“As you must, Milly; I need such love.” 

“Have you been very unhappy, Richard?” 

“I did not mean that, child; but you know 
I am quite alone in the world, no unmarried 
brothers and sisters With whom I could have a 
home. Just think how sad it would be to go 
drifting about with no one to be Borry when 
you went away, no one to rejoice when you re¬ 
turned.” 

“Very sad,” murmured Milly, quite pitying 
him for such a desolate condition of affairs, 
and nestling closer to his side to remind him 
that he was no more a solitary wanderer. 

“I have always wanted a home, Milly; I have 
been miserable and restless just from lack of 
one.” 

He really thought it was all true; if so, he 
had taken great pains to be miserable in a com¬ 
fortable way. He had traveled to his heart’s 


content. His bachelor den of wretchedness 
comprised a suite of the most charming rooms 
that money and good taste could devise; and 
no man had been more courted and made much 
of; so that whatever vague want there might 
have been in his life, one could hardly imagine 
that it had been so full of emptiness and thorns, 
as his language led Milly to believe. 

“A home that belongs to us, Milly—just 
for you and me,” he said. “Can’t you fancy it?” 

The idea was too ecstatic, and yet it was to 
be realized. Milly felt it; felt it with a vague 
wonder that such happiness should have been 
granted to any human being. Probably other 
people had been happy before, Bhe was prepared 
to grant that; but a happiness like hers, oh 1 that 
had been vouchsafed to none, because there was 
but one Richard Hallam in the world. 

And the hours drifted on; brighter the sun¬ 
light stole into the room; softer and deeper 
grew the light in Milly’s eyes; and with the 
waning of the morning, they sat there in that 
most perfect world which this life can offer, even 
though it may be only for a brief Beason. 

I told you it was only the history of that 
morning 1 wanted to tell you. I don’t know 
that my story could be more complete if I 
carried it through their whole lives. 


MY LOST BIRD. 

BY MBS. V&ANC18 E. FOFE. 


I look oat through the veil of shadows, 

That hangs about my life of pain. 

As mists hang over lowland meadows, 

Or dreams float round a troubled braift. 
The cloud throws up a sunny lining, 

And sweet wood-music meets my ear; 

Yet not for me is song or shining, 

My Linnet 1 since thou art not here? 

I knew my sun had set forever, 

When Death caressed thy golden hair; 
Yet now, above the rushing river, 

I strive to catch the perfect air, 

I know thy angel voice is singing. 

Ah, vainl my ear, benumbed by sighs, 
Lost sense of sound when upward winging, 
My bird flew into Panuttael 

The eager buds are flail to breaking, 

And earth sends up low sounds of Spring; 
Long Winler-bound, the bird is shaking 
The slumber from his Northward wing. 
Again is Nature's mystic story 
Repeated to the happy skies, 

That lost to me their ether glory, 

When poled the violet in thine eyes. 

For long ago, when Spring's sweet chorus, 
Uprose and held the listening ear, 

We watched the blue low-bending o'er us. 
With genial promise for the year. 


Down fell the sunshine, golden, glowing; 
Down fell the blooms from apple-trees; 

And dreamful thoughts were coming, going. 
In lullaby of brook and breeze. 

We spoke of life, and souls that linger 
Through Death’s dark Winter of decay, 

Till God, with resurrection Anger, 

Unlocks tho gates of perfect day. 

Bo long! yet Spring but once has given 
Her violets since that day of bliss; 

Thou hast the peaceful side of Heaven, 

And 1 still breast the storms of this. 

But sometimes, when the sun is flinging 
Farewells of fire across the hills, 

I seem to see God’s angels bringing 
The^ponce that sanctifies* and stills. 

Oh, cloud! about the sunset folding) 

Uplift thy wing; my heart might grow 

To more of patience, if beholding 
What lies beyond those heights of snow I 

The sun goes down; my weak faith flutters 
like wounded bird, and falls and dies; 

And Hope, with dimming vision, utters 
A sound of sorrow as she flies. 

Yet still it may not be forever 
The gates of Heaven are shut to me; 

And so; above the rushing rivers, 

X listen for thy melody. 
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continued raoM paoe 133. 


When Savage entered the room, the woman ^ 
turned her face, which flamed out, hot and red, s 
from its cloud of steam, and stood, with her < 
knife half suspended, waiting for him to speak. < 
“Madam, are you the mistress of this house?” \ 
lie said, lifting the hat from his head. { 

“I believe they generally call me so,” Bhe t 
answered, bending the point of her knife against | 
the stove. ‘‘Won’t you walk in and help your-? 
qelf to a chair?” I 

“No; thank you. I come to inquire for a? 

gentleman, who has a room here, I thiqk—Mr. I 
Ward.” } 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” exclaimed the woman. \ 
“Didn’t know but it might be another big-bug n 
struck with a liking for the house. Suppose it ^ 
must be because they’ve took sich a fancy to \ 
me all to once. Anna Burns has nothing to do > 
with it. Oh, no!” t 

Here the woman thrust her knife under a J 
slice of ham and turned it over with emphasis, ? 
laughing a low, disagreeable laugh, and shak- j 
ing her head, as if greatly enjoying her own \ 
words. s 

“You want to see Mr. Ward?” she said at last, s 
coming out of her laugh. “Jest mount the next s 
stairs, and you’ll find his room on the left, right | 
under their’n. I shouldn’t wonder if he ain’t at ^ 
home, though. Never had a more uncertain $ 
person under this roof. But then I never had 5 
a genuine big-bug afore. Wait a minute, and £ 
I’ll show you the way.” $ 

“No, thank you, I can find it,” answered \ 
Savage, turning away white and faint. Until l 
that moment he had hoped that something ? 
might arise to refute Miss Eliza’s slander—but | 
bitter confirmation met him at every step. He 
made no effort to see Ward; indeed, had no in- ^ 
tention of meeting him from the first. His name ; 
had only been used as an excuse for questioning J 
that fiery-faced woman, who was cross and; 
coarse, but not bad at heart. J 

“ If you want a room, or anything of that > 
sort, I may as well out with it, and say that it ^ 
can’t be had,” cried that female, standing up > 
resolutely with the knife in her hand. “It? 
don’t set easy on my conscience letting in that * 


other chap. There’s something mean and un- 
derhanded about his coming here, or I don’t 
know goo<J from bad. The fact is, I offered 
him his money back, and would a put up with 
the loss; but he said he had got friends in the 
house, and couldn’t think of it. This riled me 
more than anything, for I had a liking for that 
old woman and the girl, to say nothing of the 
little boys, that are worth their weight in gold, 
going up and down stairs chattering and laugh¬ 
ing so bright; and I told him it was a shame te 
come hero just to unsettle a poor young cretur’f 
head that had got trouble enough already. At 
which he laughed and hitched up his shoul¬ 
ders, and woke up my temper till I could a 
boxed his ears, and gloried over it like sixty, 
if it hadn’t been for the law, which makes sich 
things salt and battery, and six months in the 
penitentiary; which I shouldn’t like, being re¬ 
spectable, and working for one of the best 
clothing houses in the city, besides hiring this 
house on speculation; and a purty speculation 
it’s been, one month in advance, and then 
three dunning for rent—and obliged to turn 
’em out at last; except that family in the top, I 
never dunned them, poor creturs! and wouldn’t 
anyhow, knowing that they would starve rather 
than not pay, if they had it. Poor girl! Poor 
girl! I feel as if I’d helped to hunt her down, 
somehow, and it sets hard here.” 

The woman placed her hand, knife and all, 
against her right side, solemnly impressed with^ 
an idea that her heart lay in that direction; and 
a heavy sigh was lost in the hissing which rose 
from the frying-pan. 

“No, no! I’ll have nothing to do with tenants 
that come here with kid gloves and coral studs 
in their bosom. It isn’t for me, a hard-working 
woman, to put temptation in the way of my own 
sect. So, if you’d just as lieve, I’d rather you 
wouldn’t come here no more. I’ve seen you 
more an once going up to the top of the house, 
and it kinder made the heart ache in my 
busom.” 

Savage listened to all this with an aohing 
heart and changing countenance. The eoarse, 
hard honesty of the woman enforoed his respeot; 
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and he stood with his hat off gazing upon her 
with strange interest. 

“It is not likely that I ever shall come again/* 
he said, with a pang at his heart, laying his 
hand on the door-knob. 

“It was that live-folks picture that did it,” 
said the woman; “afore that time no living 
creature ever went to see them. Now it is ladies l 
in their flounces and with lace parasols; and 5 
gentlemen in broad-cloth, cutting up and down > 
all the time. I wish they’d a let the poor soul > 
alone.” ? 

“And so do I,” answered Savage, with deep i 
feeling. “It was kindly meant. But I will bid \ 
you good-day, madam. If I should ever come i 
here again, pray believe that it is with no un- ] 
worthy motive. I cannot permit you to think j 
otherwise in common self-respect.” < 

“Well, then, don’t come again, and I’ll believe < 
you. In fact, I do now. There’s a difference be- j 
tween gentlemen and gentlemen. I only wish ^ 
the other chap had a face that could turn red 
and white like yours. The long and the short 
of it is, I wish he was straight out of my house; 
that poor child don’t seem like the same cretur 
sinoe he came here.” 

Savage did not stay to asjt in what this change 
consisted, the subject had become altogether 
too painful; so, with a bend of his head, he 
went out. One moment he paused upon the 
stair-case; his heart turned with passionate 
longing toward that lonely upper room. Even 
in her unworthinoss, he yearned to look upon 
Anna’s face once more; to hear her sweet voice 
proclaim the innocence he never could believe 
in again. But he thought of Ward, the gam¬ 
bler and convenient tody, whom so many men 
used in his scoundrelism, and despised, as they 
used him, with a sensation of such intense 
loathing, that it turned his very compassion 
away from the young creature he had loved 
with such self-8aoriflcing truth. 

“Had it been any one else,” he muttered 
through his shut teeth, “I could have borne it 
better; but this paltry wretch, this miserable 
hound! Great heavens! and she, so gentle, so 
exquisitely pure! It is beyond belief. Never 
till now did I believe in the utter duplicity of 
the sex. Poor girl! Poor wrecked girl! Could 
she have known how I loved her?” 

With these thoughts, which broke in half 
formed words against his shut teeth, the young 
man went down stairs, and into the poverty- 
stricken neighborhood beyond, feeling, for the 
first time, in all its force how squalid and offen¬ 
sive it was. Scarcely had his foot touched the 
pavement, when he saw Anna Burns coming 


down the sidewalk with a small parcel in her 
hand. Her face lighted up as she saw him, her 
cheeks dimpled, and a warm love-glow came 
into her eyes. Savage stood motionless, looking 
at her with his stern eyes on fire, and his lips 
set. 

She did not see the expression of his face, 
for, after the first glad recognition, her eyelids 
had drooped in shame at her own eager joy, 
and she oame up to him shrinking and covered 
with blushes—came up and held out her hand; 
for was he not her declared lover, this brave, 
handsome, young fellow, whom any lady of the 
land would have gloried in. 

Savage did not touch that eager little hand, 
but, lifting his hat with haughty coldness, 
walked on, leaving her chilled with dismay. 
She turned and looked after him with a cry of 
surprised pain, scarcely kept back from the 
parted lips which closed slowly, and seemed 
freezing into marble as his stern, unyielding 
footsteps bore him farther and farther away. 
Then, just as he was turning a corner, the cry 
broke from her, “Oh, come back! Come back!” 
and turning wildly, she ran a few steps after 
him, till she was cheeked on the pavement, her 
face so wildly pale, coming suddenly opposite 
that of young Ward, who seized one of her 
hands, and asked what it was that had fright¬ 
ened her so. 

i That moment Savage turned the corner and 

I looked back. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Ward attempted to draw Anna’s hand through 
his own, but she resisted him, and at last tore 
it away in passionate anger. 

“Mr. Ward,” she said, “this is unkind—it is 
rude. You have no right to take such liberties 

I with me.” 

There was fire enough in those eyes, then, 
and a world of scorn on the lovely mouth. She 
turned one look in the direction which Savage 
had taken, saw that he was gone, and turned 
fiercely upon Ward again. 

“You are wicked—you are cruel!” she said. 
“Knowing how helpless I am, you persecute me 
\ horribly!” 

| “1 persecute you, sweet one—the idea! Is it 

* in this way you mistake my adoration?” 

\ Anna’s red lips curved with scorn; her eyes 
\ flashed; her whole form trembled. 

| “Great heavens!” she exclaimed, “I never 
| knew what a terrible thing poverty was before. 
'< But fbr that you could not have forced yourself 
| under the same roof with a poor, helpless girl; 
1 but for that you dare not have spoken to me.” 
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“Do not accuse poverty for the nets which: 
spring out of love, sweet one.” 

Anna heard no more; but gathering her; 
shawl about her with the haughty grace of an 
empress, she turned away from him and walked : 
quickly into the house. The young gambler: 
followed her, laughing; the excitement of her 
anger charmed him. Quickly as he walked, 
Anna had mounted the third flight of stairs 
before he entered the passage. He just caught 
a glimpse of her dress on the upper landing, 
and that was all.. But he went up stairs, smil¬ 
ing to himself and humming a tune, consoious 
of his power to see her almost when he pleased. 

Old Mrs. Burns was busy darning the only 
table-cloth in that poor establishment, when 
Anna came in, all on fire with wounded affec¬ 
tion and outraged pride. 

“Grandmother,” she said, “we must move; 
this house is no place for us. Let us go to¬ 
night—this hour!’ 1 

The old lady was holding up the table-cloth 
between her eyes and the light, searching for 
more broken threads. She dropped it sud¬ 
denly as her granddaughter spoke, and gaoed 
at her a moment in anxious wonder. 

“What is it, Anna! Who has troubled you, 
dear?” 

“That young man in the room below. I 
haven’t told you of it before, grandmother, but 
he is always in my way. 1 oannot go up or 
down stairs that he does not say things to me 
which seem insulting, situated as we are.” 

“My poor child I poor, dear, little Anna!” 
said the old lady, going up to the excited girl 
and smoothing the rich waves of her hair as if 
she had been a child. “Perhaps the young 
man means no harm. What sort of a person is 
he?” 

“A dandy, a pitiful-” 

Here Anna’s anger flowed out, and she burst 
into tears. 

“There, there! Don’t cry so, child 1 What 
did the young man say to you?” 

“Say—say? I don’t remember, grandma. 
Nothing, I think; only he held my hand so 
close, and he saw it— Oh! it is too bad—it is 
too bad!” 

“Be tranquil, Anna. I cannot think what 
has come over you. Why, your eyes are full 
of smothered shame; your lips tremble, you 
are giving way altogether. Sit down quietly, 
and tell me what it is all about.” 

“ I will, grandmother. I kqow it is a shame 
to take on so, but that man is enough to drive 
one mad. What is he doing in this house? 
Robert says that he is a gentleman, and a great 


friend of young Mr. Gould’s. He can have no 
honest business here.” 

The old lady sat down in her rocking-chair, 
and sat thoughtfully gating in Anna’s face. 
She was a timid woman, and poverty had fast¬ 
ened its depressing influence on all her facul¬ 
ties. But there was moral force asleep in her 
nature yet; the oolor came and went in her old 
cheek; her soft, brown eyes grew resolute in 
their expression. 

“There is no one to protect us—no one to 
say a word in our behalf,” said Anna, with a 
fresh outburst of tears. “Robert is too young. 
Oh! what can we do—what can we do ?” 

The old lady arose from her chair, and going 
up to a tiny-looking-glass which hung on the 
wall, smoothed the gray hair under her oap 
with two liUle withered hands that shook like 
aspen-leaves* Then, with a look of gentle re¬ 
solution on hen face, she softly opened the door 
and went down stairs. 

Young Ward was lying upon his bed with a 
atgar- in his. mouth; He lay prone on his back, 
and sent up clouds of smoke with a vehemence 
which seemed te have filled his mustache and 
hair with smouldering fire. He turned lasily 
as the old lady knocked, and emitting a fresh 
volume, of smoke, called out, 

“Come in! Why the deuce don’t you oome 
in?” 

Mm Burns came gently through the door, 
and stood a pace inside the threshold gazing at 
him. Ward started np, flung his feet over the 
side of the bed, and looked his astonishment at 
this intrusion. ^ 

“How da yoil do, ma'am? Glad to see you. 
Take a seat. This seems neighborly. Excuse- 
my dressing-gown; free-and-easy in my room 
here. Did not expect the honor of a lady's 
oompeoy; but glad to have it. SH down.” 

Mrs. Burns took a chair near the bed, and, 
folding both hands in her lap, turned her eyes 
full upon the flushed face turned upon her. 

* “Mr. Ward, I believe that is your name." 

“Certainly. Nothing could be more correct,” 
answered Ward, thrusting his foot into an em¬ 
broidered slipper trodden down at the heel, 
which had dropped to the floor, “delighted 
that you remember it.” 

“Mr. Ward, we are two helpless creatures— 
my grandchild and myself: one from age, the 
other because of her youth. A more helpless 
! family, in faot, does not exist. We have nothing 

I in the wide world but our good name, and the 
work of our hands to live on. Unhappily! 
most unhappily! my granddaughter, Anna, it 
so pretty that men turn to look at her in tha 
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street; and even ladies think much of her on 
that account.” 

“They are deuced jealous of her, I can tell 
you that,” burst forth young Ward, puffing 
away at his segar, which was half extinguished. 
“And no wonder; she cuts into them all hollow. 
Of course, men turn to look at her in the street; 
they don’t Bee a figure and face like that often, 

I can tell you. Then her instep, one sees it 
t now and then coming up stairs, you know, when 
her dress is looped upland it’s Spanish, abso¬ 
lutely Spanish, I can tell you. My dear madam, 
you have got a treasure of beauty in that girl— 
you have, indeed; I give you my honor upon it.” 

“I have come,” said the old lady, ignoring 
this speech, though a flush of red came across 
her withered cheek, and the hands moved rest¬ 
lessly in her lap, “ I hove come to tell you how 
unprotected we are, and how hard it is for us j 
to get a living. I have come to ask a great 
favor of you.” 

“What, want money? All right. I thought 
it would come to that! How much? I’ll stand 
a pretty heavy pull; hang me, if I won’t.” 

Ward flouted his slipper on the floor, and, 
drawing a Porte-Monnaie from ono of his 
pockets, took out h roll of treasury-notes. 

This time the color in the old woman’s face 
burned into scarlet. 

“I did not mean that, young man—I did not 
mean that. The favor I want is more important 
to us than all the money you possess.” 

Ward put the roil of bills slowly back into 
his Porte-Monnaie, and closed it with a loud 
Slfap. 

“Not want money? Then, in the name of 
Jupiter! what is it you ore after?” 

“I wish you to give up this room and leave 
the house. This is no place for a rich man 
like you. It is injuring us cruelly—my grand¬ 
daughter most of alL” 

Ward fell back upon the bed and laughed 
aloud. 

“This is splendid!” he cried. “Give up.my 
room! Why, you precious old thing, I like the 
room—it’s a capital place to hide away in. 
Besides, I am one of the fellows who think 
your granddaughter handsome. No harm in 
that, I hope. Like to see her going up and 
down stairB; steps like a fairy; lifts her head 
like a princess. Smoke at ease here; admire 
beauty at my leisure. Why should you wish to 
break up these little innocent enjoyments? It is 
inhuman—I would not have thought it of you.” 

“Your presence under the same roof with my 
girl is sure to injure her. People will not know 
that we cannot prevent it.” 


“But I know it. I, at least, do ample justice 
to the subject. You can no more force me to 
leave this pleasant room than you can change 
the moon.” 

“I do not hope to force your absence, but 
come in ail kindness to say how much your stay 
here is injuring us. I come to entreat, implore 
you not to force us away from the only shelter 
we-have. Here the woman of the house is 
kind to us, and that makes it seem like home. 
My son died fighting fbr his country—perhaps 
you did not know that. When he was with us 
we were very comfortable, and to happy. Now, 
the children have no one but me; and I am only 
a weak old woman; but my child’s good name 
must not be lost. We were getting a little com¬ 
fortable just now; but if you will stay, we 
must go.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Ward, in sudden excite¬ 
ment. “ You really don’t mean that, old lady ?” 

“It is hard. I am an old woman, and age 
shrinks from change. We had got used to the 
rooms; but if we must go, we must! Heaven 
help us!” 

Mrs. Burns arose as she spoke, and stood with 
one hand on the chair, looking sadly on the- 
floor. At last she lifted her brown eyes mourn¬ 
fully to his, and turned away. Poor thing! 
She did not know how to struggle, but she was 
patient to endure. 

I think the young man was a little disturbed 
by the expression of those eyes, for the fire went 
out from his segar, and he flung it away half 
consumed, muttering something between his 
teeth that sounded like an exclamation of self- 
loathing. 

“I’ll go and see Gould,” he said, throwing 
his dressing-gown across a chair, and thrusting 
his arm9 into a coat. “No, I won’t, either! 
Hang it all, I’m getting too fond of the girl my¬ 
self; half tempted to marry her, and get re¬ 
ligion. That sweet old woman, now, would be 
like a sermon in one’s house. If one only had 
a nice little fortune—income sure? How easy 
it is for rich men to be good. But we fellows 
that live by our wits find * Jordan a hard road 
to travel.’ I wish that old lady had staid away. 
I can stand the girl’s haughty airs, for anger 
fires up her beauty into something wonderful; 
but that sweet, low voice; those poor little 
hands, trembling like birds in the cold; and 
those eyes, take a fellow’s spirit out of his 
bosom. I think they reminded me of my own 
mother. Well, I’ll think about going away, 
poor, old woman; if it was only her, I’d quit at 
once—I would, indeed!” 

Mrs. Burns heard nothing of this; she had 
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left the room, and was knocking faintly at her 
landlady’s door. 

“Come in.” 

Mrs. Burns obeyed the summons, and entered 
the room with which our readers are acquainted. 
The landlady sat on a low ehair, with her foot 
on the round of another chair, and the seam of 
a coarse jacket pinned to her knee. She looked 
up, holding her thread half drawn, and pushing 
the chair on which her foot rested, asked her 
tenant to sit down, a little roughly—for she was 
not quite satisfied with the aspect of things 
with the family up stairs. 

Mrs. Burns sat down, and the landlady bent 
to her work again. 

“Anything stirring?” she inquired, pressing 
the needle through a thick double-seam with 
the side of her steel thimble. “A good deal of 
going up and down stairs lately—tramp, tramp! 
nothing but tramp! Getting to have lots of 
genteel company in your story ? Silks a rustling, 
and patent-leather boots a creaking all the day 
long. How’s Anna?” 

“She is not very well. We are in a little 
trouble just now, and that’s what brings me 
here. I think we shall have to move.” 

“Move, Mrs. Burns! Has it come to that? 
These premises ain’t genteel enough for you, I 
dare say. It’s all that girl’s doings, I’ll bet. 
Expected it from the minute that young fellow 
oame into the house! Scamp!” 

“That is the reason we must go. We haven’t 
had a happy minute since he came here.” 

“Then you want to get away from him—is 
that it?” cried the landlady, fixing her greenish- 
gray eyes on the sad face turned so Innocently 
toward her. 

“Yes; that is the only reason we wish to go. 
People will think something wrong of it if a 
man who dresses so well, and spends so much 
money, is seen often with a girl like my Anna. 
And he will insist on walking by her if she 
goes out. She came home crying only a few 
minutes ago, because he stopped her in the 
street.” 

“Scamp!” exclaimed the landlady, jerking 
her needle out with snappish vigor. “ Deserves 
to be kicked into the middle of next week!” 

“I have just been to his room.” 

The landlady dropped the heavy work down 
into her lap, overcome with astonishment. 

“You?” 

“I asked him to go away; told him how much 
we had become attached to the rooms; how 
hard it would be for us to break up—but it did 
no good.” • 

“He wouldn’t go himself, and having re- 
Vol. L.—12 


ceived three months’ rent in advance, I can’t 
make him. There’s the worst of it, or he’d go 
out neck and heels, quicker than you ever saw 
a fellow go down stairs in all your born days, 
Mrs. Burns.” 

The landlady thrust her needle in and out 
so vigorously as she spoke, that it plunged into 
her thumb at the termination of this sentence. 

“Serves me right!” she said, thrusting her 
thumb into her mouth. “Serves me right, for 
letting the stuck-up creature in. But I’ll make 
the house too hot for him; see if I don’t—boil 
cabbage and fry onions every day of my life, 
with the fire-board up, and the door open. Just 
as like as not his night-key won't fit some day 
when he wants to come in. Will have the lock 
changed as sure as I live. I’ve offered the 
fellow his money back, and he won’t take it. 
Well, we’ll see. But you’re not going away, 
Mrs. Burns; rather than that, I’ll go in and out 
with Anna myself. Owe her that much for 
thinking she could like the fellow. I’d like to 
see him, or anybody else, speak to her when 
I’m on hand. Standing down by the door to 
look at her feet as she goes up stairs. I’ve Been 
him do it. If he wants to look at anybody’s 
feet, let him look at mine.” 

“I am afraid we must move,” said Mrs. 
Burns, sadly enough. “You have been so kind 
to hs, it seems almost like a funeral to go 
away.” 

“You shan’t go! That is the long and Bhort 
of it. Wait a little, and if the cabbage and 
onions fail, I’ll think of something else; for go 
he shall, and go you shan’t—there!” 

Mrs. Burns arose, irresolute. She loved the 
humble rooms which had sheltered her deepest 
affliction; and her heart yearned toward the 
semblance of home they gave her. 

“Wait a few dayB,” Baid the landlady. 

“Yes, I will wait. You are very good; but 
then everybody is so good to us.” 

“Goodness breeds goodness. I don't believe 
there is a creature on earth bad enough to be 
hard with you, Mrs. Bums. I try to be like 
you sometimes, but it isn’t in me.” 

“It is in you to be considerate and kind to 
those who most need kindness,” said Mrs. 
Burns, with tears in her eyes. 

“Yes, but I’ve got such a way of doing it— 
rough as a chestnut-burr; but I don’t mean any 
harm to a living creature—quite the contrary.” 

“You have done nothing but good to us,” 
said Mrs. Burns, opening the door in her soft, 
quiet way; “and God will bless you for it.” 

“That’s the kind of woman that people call 
the salt of the earth,” muttered the landlady, 
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08 her tenant went out; “her very look makes j 
me a better woman. Yet I was thinking hard \ 
of her only a few minutes ago. Well, that was | 
the old native Adam in me. I wonder how she < 
managed to drive him out. Going to prayer- \ 
meeting won't do it. I’ve tried that; but then \ 
she is so different.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Miss Eliza Halstead was not a person at 
all likely to leave any stone unturned which 
lay in the path of her love. She knew some¬ 
thing of the power which beauty has over a 
young heart, and feared Savage might seek 
some explanation that would exculpate Anna 
Burns from the evil that she had imputed to 
her—for so powerful is genuine innocence, that 
even prejudice feels its influence, let circum¬ 
stances be ever so much against it. 

Scarcely had Savage left the house when 
Miss Eliza put on her lilac bonnet, with its crush- 
roses and point-lace. Carefully she smoothed 
the strings, and puffed out the bows with her 
long fingers, leaving pink shadows all around 
her face, almost as effective as the bloom of 
youth. When she had sufficiently elaborated 
this portion of her toilet, she wrapped a costly 
shawl around her, and stole softly out of the 
house, resolved to keep her visit and its object 
a secret. 

Mrs. Savage was at home, and would she 
walk directly up stairs. 

Yes. Miss Eliza swept her trailing silks up 
the broad stair-case, settling her shawl as she 
went—for she was forever arranging and re¬ 
arranging her dress in-doors and out. Twice 
she paused before a mirror, impanneled in the 
wall, and examined the flow of her long Bkirt 
over both shoulders, before she entered the 
room in which Mrs. Savage was waiting, with 
Miss Eliza’s card in her hand. 

“What can she mean?” murmured the lady, 
reading over some writing in pencil above the - 
name. “Something to communicate of the 
utmost importance to the honor of the family— 
but here she comes. My dear Miss Halstead, 

I am delighted! How good of you to come! 
Sit down here, you will find it more com¬ 
fortable!” 

No; Miss Eliza preferred to sit with her back 
to the light. It took her some minutes to com¬ 
pose her drapery; but at last she settled down 
in the erimson easv-chair, like some tropical 
bird in its nest, and was ready for the occasion. 

“Lovely weather, isn’t it?” obsorved Mrs. 
Savage, with her blandest smile. “What a 
color the air has given you.” 


“Yes,” answered Miss Eliza, tightening her 
glove. “My complexion is so exquisitely sen¬ 
sitive, that a breath of air brings the bloom to 
my cheeks.” 

Mrs. Savage smiled a graceful acquiescence 
to this self-praise, and hoped Miss Eliza would 
never feel, as she did, any lack of youthful 
bloom.” 

“When the time comes,” Miss Eliza said, 
with a smile of conscious superiority, “I must ^ 
submit, like others. But, Mrs. Savage, I came 
on a painful and humiliating errand; excuse 
me, if I am compelled to give you pain; but, 
after your great kindness in throwing me into 
the same picture with your son, I feel like a 
traitor till you know all.” 

Mrs. Savage bent her stately head, and re¬ 
plied that s\ie was listening with attention.. 

“After that evening, which seemed to give a 
dawning hope of union between the houses of 
Savage and Halstead, you will imagine, dear 
lady, that my thoughts, hopes, prayers, were 
all hovering around your son. Knowing well 
that our mutual passion had maternal sanction, 

I allowed the pent-up feelings of a too ardent 
nature to gush forth, till I fear your noble son 
saw too clearly into the state of my affections. 

I strove to conceal the rush of tender emotions 
that awoke to the sound of his very footstep; 
but there are souls so transparent, that a child 
can read them. For a time, dear lady, all was 
hope, all was happiness; true as the needle te 
the pole myself, I had profound confidence in 
your son. For a time his conduct was all that 
the most devoted heart could desire—I was 
his ideal,# his love, his divinity. Though he 
was too delicate to say all this, 1 felt it, madam, 
in the very core of this heart.” 

Here Miss Eliza pressed a fold of a shawl 
that covered her bosom, and went on. 

“Then came a frost—a killing frost! Oh! 
my dear madam—mother, may I not call you? 
that girl—that creature—who received your 
bounty but to betray it, has broken in upon my 
pure dream of happiness. Your son has, for 
some time, left the refinements which circle 
around my home, and, regardless of breaking 
the heart that has learned to adore him, has 
given his time and his attentions to that crea¬ 
ture.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Savage, starting 
up from her elegant apathy, her face flaming 
with passion, her plump hand clenched, “my 
son—my son, Horace Savage, visiting Anna 
Burns! Miss Halstead, you are crazy with 
jealousy; stung to death in your vanity, to say 
such things of him. Why, he is proud as I 
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am, honest as his father. I do not believe 
this!” 

Eliza Halstead was rather pleased with this 
outbreak. She saw in it a sure termination of 
the attachment which, in her belief, certainly 
existed. That which she had failed to do, that 
haughty woman would accomplish, she felt 
certain. 

“You are severe, unkind, to doubt me so,” 
was her pathetic rejoinder. “I have seen 
them together in the street.” 

“That is nothing, of course; he would speak 
to her or any other person, poor and dependent. 
A Savage is too proud for arrogance. If that 
is all the proof you have, permit me to say that 
your absurd jealousy has outrun all common 
sense ” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Miss Eliza—and the 
angry red outflamed the permanent color on 
her cheek. “Madam, I have seen him enter ; 
the low house where she lives, not once, but 
half a dozen times. I have seen him walking, 
block after block, with her down such streets as 
you never entered in your life.” 

“But you were there, it seems.” 

“A woman’s heart will take her anywhere 
when she suspects the object of her love.” 

“Miss Halstead—but it is useless arguing 
with you, utterly useless; there is no fool like 
an old fool!” 

This very trite adage was muttered under 
the lady’s breath; but Miss Eliza had sharp 
ears, and caught the word fool. 

“What did you say, madam?” she demanded, 
sharply. “Oh, nothing! only that I was an 
old fool, to believe anything alleged against 
my son.” 

“ Believe what you like, think what you like,” 
answered the spinster, who was not so easily 
deceived, “I have done my duty—a painful, 
sad duty. All that I ask of you, his mother, is 
silence—secrecy; profound secrecy as to. my 
part in the affair. Owing all loyalty to him, I 
have come here to betray him to his own 
mother. It breaks my heart; do not, I pray 
you, madam, add one pang to those which rend 
it now. Remember the relations which may one 
day unite us, and be faithful to the trust I have 
reposed in you.” 

Mrs. Savage was by this time pacing up and 
down her sumptuous sitting-room, trampling 
upon the flowers in its map-like carpet as a 
tigress treads upon the grass of its jungle. 
She was dreadfully annoyed; all the pride and 
unbounded affection which she had lavished on 
her son, rose in revolt against the tidings Miss 
Eliza had brought her. Now that her sus¬ 


picions were aroused, she remembered many 
little circumstances calculated to confirm Miss 
Eliza’s statement. As this belief grew strong 
upon her, the color left her face, and she sat 
down in her chair, stern and cold, doubting, 
unbelieving. 

“You are sure of this thing?” she said, 
speaking in a slow, still voice. “This is no 
phantasy of a jealous imagination?” 

Miss Eliza drew close to the woman whom 
she had come deliberately to wound, and took 
her hand. She dearly loved to create a sen¬ 
sation of any kind, and took the palor and dis¬ 
tress in that proud face as a personal com¬ 
pliment. 

“Do not distress yourself, sweet friend, my 
almost mother; but have faith, as I do, in the 
immutable truth of love. He may wander away 
from me; he may have one of those fleeting 
fancies for another which sometimes disturb 
the most faitbftil heart, but in the end he will 
return; he will be mine—all mine!” 

A smile quivered around Mrs. Savage’s mouth, 
spite of her distress; but it passed away, leaving 
a stern expression there. The evil was too 
serious not to sweep away all sense of ridicule 
in her mind. 

“Now tell me quietly, and in as few words 
as possible, exactly what you have seen or know 
about this affair. Excuse me if I have seemed 
rude; but you took me by surprise. Now let 
me know the whole.” 

“I have told you all, sweet friend—that is, 
all as regards your son; but as for that artful 
young person, Burns, really, as a young girl, 
hedged in from such knowledge by all sorts of 
refinement, I cannot tell you, without burning 
blushes, how unworthy she is.” 

Mrs. Savage half started from her chair. 

“You surprise, you astonish me,” she said. 
“If ever innooence was depicted in a face, I 
thought it was in hers.” 

“She is artfhl enough to deceive you. She 
has deceived your son. Even Georgiana will 
believe nothing against her.” 

“ If she is what you say, there is little danger 
for Horace; there is too much refinement and 
discrimination in his character for a deception 
of that kind to last long with him,” said the 
mother. 

Miss Eliza instantly took the alarm. She 
saw that Mrs. Savage had too much faith in 
her son’s principles,for any fear of a person 
who could shock them, and with crafty adroit¬ 
ness sought to undo the impression she had 
made. 

“Perhaps I have gone too far,” she said, 
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retreating gracefully. “My own love of truth 
is so profound, that the least deviation seems to 
me like a crime. She professes to be every* 
thing that is meek and good, yet I cannot 
believe in it. Without some falsehood, some 
deception, she could not have won such in¬ 
fluence over a heart that is, in reality, all mine, 
as those who saw him kneeling at my feet that 
night must have felt.” 

“Let that pass,” broke in Mrs. Savage, with 
a gesture of impatience. “You really know 
nothing against this girl, except that she is 
beautiful and lovely?” 

“I never said she was beautiful,” cried Miss 
Eliza. “Never!” 

“ But I know that she is, and, to all appear¬ 
ance, a modest, well-bred girl. Seeing all this, 
I was an idiot to introduce her as I did.” 

“I thought so all the time,” said Miss Eliza, 
demurely. “Not that I think of her as beau¬ 
tiful or well-bred—far from it; but those artful 
young creatures do fascinate men some way 
quite unaccountably. I cannot bear to think 
of it.” 

“You are sure that he visits her house?” 

“Sure as I am of my own life.” 

“And that he walks with her in the street?” 

“I have seen him join her not a block from 
your own door; and never leave her till she 
reached that which leads to her rooms in the 
garret of a tenement-house where she now 
resides.” 

“Where is this house?” 

Miss Eliza reluctantly gave the street and 
number where Anna Burns lived. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Savage; “you have 
done me a great service. I will think what 
steps had best be taken in the matter.” 

“And you will keep my visit a secret? Situ¬ 
ated as we are, he might think it indelicate for 
me to interfere.” 

“I will not mention your name in the mat¬ 
ter,” answered Mrs. Savage, wearily. 

Miss Eliza arose, shook out the drapery of 
her dress, kissed Mrs. Savage with elaborate 
affection, and left the room, well satisfied with 
the work she had done. 

Mrs. Savage was a proud, impetuous woman, 
well calculated for a leader in social life, and 
in all respeets the mistress of her own house. 
Such women are usually ardent in their attach¬ 
ments; willing to die for those they love; ready 
to turn the world over in their behalf; but well 
disposed to regulate and control the happiness 
they are so earnest in securing. 

There was no being in the world to whom 
young Savage was so much attached as his 


mother. There was something chivalrio in his 
admiration of her talent, and in the loving 
pride that he felt in her womanliness. He saw 
her by the graceful force of a superior will 
governing other women, and charming strong 
men into her service. He knew that she was 
grand in her magnanimity when it was once 
aroused; but sometimes more disposed to be 
generous than just, when the tide of her strong 
prejudices set in against the truth. She was, 
indeed, a woman of whom any son might well 
have been proud—full of faults, and rich in 
magnificent virtues. For the world he would 
not have given this woman pain; for he, above 
all others, knew what a cruel thing pain was 
to her. For this reason he had, perhaps, un¬ 
consciously kept his knowledge of Anna Burns 
a secret from hor until quite assured that this 
feeling, which seemed so like love, was an en¬ 
during passion; he would not disturb his mother 
by confessing it. There was nothing like do¬ 
mestic treason in this. The young man was not 
quite sure of himself. Refined, fastidious, and 
over-educated as he was, the feelings which 
sprang up in his heart regarding this girl were 
a wonder to his own mind. They were so op¬ 
posed to all his relations in life that he could 
not believe in them; yet they were there strong 
as his life. 

About the time that he learned of Ward's 
residence in the same house with Anna Burns, 
he had resolve^ to open his heart to his mother 
and tell her all. Savage had at this time re¬ 
solved to make Anna Burns his wife. The first 
step he took in that direction was to seek Geor- 
giana Halstead, and ask her aid in removing 
the object of his love to a less revolting home, 
and in surrounding her with associates kindred 
to her character rather than her position. This 
done, he fully intended to make that proud 
mother his next confidant. 

A single hour had swept all these honorable 4 
projects from his mind. He had listened with 
scornful incredulity to the charges made against 
the lady of his love by Miss Eliza. But his own 
eyes were not to be disbelieved; the evidence 
of that roughly honest landlady had been com¬ 
plete. He had been about to sacrifice himself 
to an artful, unprincipled girl, who could share 
love, true and generous as his, with a creature 
like that Ward. He had seen them together; 
he had seen her hand in his. He knew that 
they dwelt under the same squalid roof. It was 
enough. Never, in this world, would he men¬ 
tion that girl’s name to his mother. She had 
wronged him too cruelly. 

(to bs continued.) 
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PELERINE IN CROCHET AND TRICOT. 


BT M R8. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —One ounce and a half of white, 
a quarter of an ounce of colored Berlin wool; 
a long wood or bone tricot hook, the sixe of the 
one engraved in No. 2; and a bone crochet hook 
of an ordinary size. 

This light little Pelerine merely covers the 
shoulders, consequently would be found parti¬ 
cularly comfortable and convenient in the house. 
The foundation, as represented in the design, is 
of white wool, and worked in tricot-stitch. The 
manner of working the stitch with the size is 
shown in No. 2. The very effective lace border 
is a mixture of white and colored wool, and is 
worked in the usual crochet-stitch; the orna¬ 
mental part ef the tassels is worked in the same 
manner. The foundation is worked in the com¬ 
mon tricot, with a wood or bone hook, and in 
lines forward and backward; two of these make 
a row. At the beginning, going from right to 
left, take up the stitches of the first line, stitch 
for stitch, as in the usual tricot. In the second 
line returning, from left to right, two of the 
stitches upon the needle must be worked off 
together, always between them; crochet 1 chain, 
so that double stitches are formed, separated by 
1 chain. Then, in the first line of every row, 
work once through the holes formed in the pre¬ 
ceding row; once into the stitches between 
the two double-stitches, so that the number of 
stitches remains unchanged. The second line 
will be worked as the second line in the first 
row. 

For the foundation, it will be necessary to 


choose a needle exactly like the one represented 
in No. 2. 



Begin at the throat with 96 stitches, in which 
crochet for the first row 96 stitches (48 double 
stitches.) 

In order to form the shape properly, it will 
be necessary to increase, throughout the work, 
in the first and last holes of every row, in both 
the outer sides of the crochet, and in the middle 
hole of the same; so that in each of these three 
holes 4 stitches (2 double-stitches) are increased. 

In the first, work through under the hole; at 
the Becond stitch through the single chain; at 
the third again under the hole: at the fourth 
stitch through the chain, which fastens the 
next double stitch. 

In the return row these are worked off in the 
same manner as the other stitches. 

This regular increase continues throughout 
the 26 rows forming the Pelerine. 

Work a row of double crochet with the bono 
crochet hook on both sides, and round the throat 
part of the Pelerine in each hole 1 double. 

The border must be worked all from one side. 

1 st row, with colored wool: 1 double in the 
outer edge stitch, 9 chain, 1 double in the next 
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hole, then *, 9 chain, 1 double in the second 
following hole, (so that one hole with the 9 
chain is passed over;) repeat from * to the 
hinder point, where the chain-stitch festoons 
must be worked into each hole several times to 
make the point a good shape. 

2nd row, with the same wool: A double stitch 
into each stitch of the chain, with the exception 
of the middle stitch, into which three stitches 
must be worked throughout the whole of the 
row. 

3rd row, with white wool: The first and last 
stitch of this, and all the remaining rows of the 
border remain untouched. For the rest, crochet ] 
in the‘middle stitch of the 3 in 1 of the pre- | 
ceding row; again 3 stitches. The rest of the] 
row work a double stitch into each double of < 
the preceding row. 

4th row, with colored wool: Like the third 1 
row, only pass over the middle stitch of the 
scallop without working. j 


6 th and 6th rows the same as the fourth. 

Make a chain about one yard and a quarter 
long, and pass it through the top row of holes 
round the neck of the Pelerine. 

The tassels must be about four inches long, 
made in ‘the two colors of the Pelerine. For 
the ornament, make a chain of 5 stitches, fasten 
into a ring, and into each stitch work a chain- 
stitch scallop of 3 chain, and 1 double into each 
stitch; fasten bo as to make the round complete. 
Now work in double crochet 1 row white, 1 row 
colored, and in each middle stitch of the scallop 
of preceding row work 3 double in the deep part 
of the scallop; then a row of double, passing 
over the middle stitch of the scallop; 2 more 
rows, passing over in each row the middle stitch 
of the scallop as before. 

The ornamental part must now be drawn over 
the tassel in such a manner that the head above 
the ornamental part may be distinctly seen, and 
the string joined to the tassel. * 


DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 
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We give, this month, a very pretty pattern for : No. 1. One Front. 
a dress for a little girl; and accompany it with ; No. 2. Half the Back. 
a diagram, by which the body of the dress may j No. 3. Sleeve. 

be cut out; no diagram is needed for the skirt, t This dress is worn with a white under-body. 

This dress may be made of cashmere, or plain j Where it is open on the hips it is looped together 
silk, and is trimmed with blue velvet, or rib- \ with cords; and also on the back. The design 
bon and cord, as seen in the engraving above. > is a very beautiful one. 
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LEGGING FOR LADY OR CHILD. 

BT MB8. JANE WEAVES. 


This will be found very comfortable for ^ 
ladies whilst traveling during the cold season, * 
and makes a cosy legging for a child. It may $ 
be 'made in 4-thread fleecy. Four steel knit- \ 
ting-needles, No. 13. 5 

Our design shows the upper part knitted > 
with one color, and the lower portion striped \ 
by working two rows of two colors alternately. 5 
Cast on 87 stitches on three needles—that is, j; 
80 stitches on each of two needles, and 27 on < 
the third. 

1st round: Purl 2, knit 2, all round. 

2nd round: Purl 2, knit 2, till you come to 
the 16th stitch; knit this stitch instead of purl¬ 
ing it, to form the seam; knit 2 and purl 2 to <: 
the end of the round. v 


Continue these two rounds till you have 55 
turns, or 110 rounds; a turn signifies 2 rounds. 
111th round: To form the calf, knit till within 

1 stitch of the seam, continuing the rib. In¬ 
crease a stitch by knitting 2 in 1. Knit 1, purl 
the seam-stitch, knit 1, increase 1 by knitting 

2 in 1, and continue the round as usual. 

112th round: Same as the second round, with 

the exception of knitting the increased stitch 
on each side of the seam, which keeps the rib 
correct. 

113th round: Same as the last, excepting that 
you purl the scam-stitch. 

114th round: Same as 112th. 

115th round: Same as 113th. 

116th round: Same as 112th. 
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child’s vest in tricot. 


117th round: Increase in the same manner 
as the 111th. Continue till the 122nd round 
without increasing, always knitting the in¬ 
creased stitches. 



123rd round: Increase the same as the 111th. 
At this increase another rib is formed on each 
side of seam. 

Work as before, increasing 3 times in like 
manner—that is, working in each instance 6 
rounds between each increase. 


141st round completes the 6th increase, and 
forms another rib on each side of the seam- 
stitch. 

Then work 7 rounds without increase. 

149th round: Decrease by working as usual 
till within 3 stitches of the seam. Knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit 1, purl seam-stitch, knit 1, knit 2 
together. Continue the remainder of the round 
as usual. 

5 rounds more without decrease. 

155th round: Decrease the same as 149th. 

Continue decreasing every 6th round till you 
have 25 ribs or 75 stitches on the needles. Then 
knit 32 turns or 64 rows without decrease. 

For the frill round the bottom of the legging: 

1st round: Begin on the knitted stripe; knit 
1, then increase by knitting 2 in 1; purl 1, in¬ 
crease by purling 2 in 1; repeat all round. 

2nd and 3rd rounds: Knit 3, purl 3 all round. 

4th round: Knit 1, increase by knitting 2 in 
1, knit 1, purl 1, increase by purling 2 in 1, 
purl 1; repeat all round. 

5th and 6th rounds: Knit 4, purl 4 all round. 

7th round: Knit 1, increase by knitting 2 in 
1, knit 2, purl 1, purl 2 in 1, purl 2. 

8th and 9th rounds: Knit and purl 5 alter¬ 
nately. 

To knit a legging for a child fewer stitches 
must be cast on, and about 20 turns less knitted 
before the decrease is begun. The decrease 
may be made as here directed, and the general 
design followed. 


CHILD’S YES 

BT MBS. JA 



Materials. —Tricot hook, No. 9, bell gauge; 
quarter of a pound of white Berlin; and a few 
skeins of colored wool. 

This comfortable little vest is arranged to 
Buit quite a young ohild, but, with a little cal- 


: IN TRICOT. 

K WEAVER. 

culation as to the proper increase of stitches 
it may be made larger. 

Begin at the lower part with 120 stitches of 
white wool; in these work 30 rows; then count 
off 30 stitches at each side for one back part, 
leave 4 stitches free for each armhole, and re¬ 
serve the 52 Btitches remaining in the middle 
for the front part. For each separate back, as 
well as for the front part, work 14 rows upon 
the stitches set apart for each of these parts 
separately, and then work in the 12 side stitches 
of the front part 10 straight rows for the shoul¬ 
ders, which are ultimately joined by single 
stitches, on the wrong side, to the 12 side 
stitches of the corresponding back part. The 
whole of the outer edge is now first worked 
round with one row of double stitch, then one 
row of broken treble, in which crochet always 
2 chain between each treble, and with these 
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pass over 2 double stitches of the preceding 
row at the upper edge, where the rounding for 
the throat is. This row serves as an opening 
to draw a narrow ribbon through. Behind, 
and at the under edge, join on another row for 
the outer conclusion, for which in each hole of 
the broken treble row crochet 2 treble, divided 
by 2 chain. 

For the sleeves, put on 50 stitches, and work 
24 rows plain. In the five next rows crochet 
over the first and the last 4 stitches at each side 
with double crochet. The two sides must now 
be joined together. 


Next, at the wrist, with a steel knitting- 
needle, take up all the stitches which were first 
put on, and knit alternately 2 stitches plain 
and 2 purled, to form a rib. Work 4 rows with 
white wool, next 4 rows colored, next 3 rows 
with white, and cast off. In the casting off 
row, crochet the same little border of 3 rows 
which goes round the outer edge of the jacket. 
Place the sleeve in such a manner that the 
seam in the middle meets the four reserved 
stitches between the back and front. The 
cross-stitch, for ornamenting the under edges, 
is plainly shown in the design. 


COLORED PATTERN FOR A PILLOW-GAS^ 

BT MB8.* JANE WEAVER. 

This elegant, though very simple Pillow-Case, i linen embroidery braid; or if preferred, it may 
is trimmed with a border in application. The j be done in button-hole stitch. The initials 
border should be made separate from the slip. {work in blue cotton, in satin or chain-stitch. 
Line the piece of linen (whioh must be very | Ruffle with linen cambric, the edge of whioh 
fine) for the border with blue or pink cambric, j may be scalloped with blue or not, as the taste 
which* will stand the washing. Draw with a £ may suggest. This border may be applique 
pencil the design upon the linen; then cut it > upon bobbinet lace, doing the work upon the 
out neatly with a pair of fine scissors. Sew j slip, and having the pillow covered with colored 
the linen down upon the cambric with a fine * silk or cambric, and it wears very well. 




CHILD'S KNITTED SHOE. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Matirials. —Half an ounce each of white 
and colored wool; four knitting-pins, No. 13, 
bell gauge. 

Begin the sock in the middle of the sole; caBt 
on 56 stitches and knit backward and forward 
plain, increasing 1 stitch at the beginning and 
at the end of each row, so that in the 11th row 
there will be 76 stitches; then knit 16 rows, 
without increasing or decreasing, quite plain. 
Next work back 31 stitches on one needle for a 
side. With a third needle take off the 14 
stitches in the middle of the shoe; leave the 31 
on each side for the present. The 14 stitches 
are for the little checked part of the front of 
the shoe. Knit the first and last of the 14 
stitches, and the nearest of the stitches left 
upon the side needles, together; then the next 
row, returning, purled. With the white wool, 
knit the side and front 2 stitches together; 1 
plain; raise off the next red stitch without knit¬ 
ting it A stitch must be raised in this manner 
after every third plain knitted stitch, and be 
repeated twice; then knit 1 stitch plain, and the 
last and the next stitch together. Returning, 
purl off all the knitted stitches of the preceding 
row, and again raise the raised-off stitches. 
Knit the next row like the first. Purl the next 
as the second, continuing to raise the raised-off 
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stitches, and regularly in each row forward 
continue to knit the stitches knited together 
with the side stitches. Then follow, in the 
same manner, a forward row with red wool, 
and a returning ro^, in which all the stitches 
raised, including the raised leaf-stitches, are 
knitted off plain. These 4 white and 2 red 
rows form the pattern of the front of the foot, 
and must be repeated in the same manner, not 
transposed, but so that the raised stitches will 
be again raised, and the patterns thus formed 
may meet exactly over each other and form 
squares. In these rows there will have been 
12 of the side stitches taken in on each side. 
After this, the whole of the knitted part con¬ 
tains 62 stitches. Next, with white wool, 1 
row plain, 1 row purled. In each plain knitted 
row, the decreasing at both sides of the sole of 
the foot is carried on regularly as at the be¬ 
ginning, and the next row is purled plainly 
over it. Over the 4 decreasing rows work, be¬ 
sides the purled row, 1 row plain, and then, in 
plush-stitch, 3 lines of single loops. For this, 
a flat wooden mesh will be required, or a knit¬ 
ting-needle, or a pencil, over which the loops 
can be made thus:-—Knit 1, put the pin into 
the next stitch, pass the wool between the pins 
from the front to the back and round the meBh; 
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knit the stitch by bringing the two loops of > holes. For this purpose, knit off always as 
wool through and taking it off the left-hand j stitches the thread put round the needle in the 
pin. Next row plain, taking the double stitches j preceding row. Now work with white wool 9 
off as a stitch. After the 3 loop lines are com* \ rows plain, then 3 loop rows, and then 2 rows 
pleted, knit 2 rows plain, likewise with white \ plain; then 2 rows plain with colored wool; 
wool; then follow with colored wool 2 rows 5 cast off. The sock must now be joined together 
plain, then 1 row in which alternately the £ on the wrong side, and crochet round tho top 
thread is put once round the needle and the 2 \ a scallop edge of 6 chain, passing 4 stitches 1 
next stitches are knitted together. In the next < double into the fifth, 
row, to be knitted plain, make a little line of I 


CROCHET INSERTION GUIPURE DE CLUN^ 

BT MBS. JANS WBAVXB. 



Materials. —Steel hook and fine cotton. 

The middle of this insertion is worked in one J 
narrow and one broad part alternately. 

For this purpose, make 22 chain, * passing j 
over the last four, to form the first treble; j 
upon these 22, returning, 8 double-treble. For j 
each double-treble the thread must bo looped j 
twice round the needle, then draw a loop-stitch j 
through tho corresponding stitch of the chain j 
made at the commencement, then a loop through < 
the stitch just formed, and draw the thread that j 
is upon the needle twice through in the usual \ 
manner, always looping a thread round the \ 
needle, and working with it the next loop and \ 
the thread lying near it that has been put j 
round the needle. The last loop-stitch must; 
not, however, be worked with the loop of the > 
preceding stitch upon the needle, but remain \ 
upon the needle as at the first lino of a row of ^ 
tricot. All the eight trebles, worked in the same < 
manner, will now be worked off one after the > 


other, as in the second line of tricot, always 
putting the thread once round, and working off 
separately. Now crochet 22 chain again. Re¬ 
peat from *, and continue the same. 

On each side of this long middle stripe then, 
lengthwise, crochet 3 rows, which gives to tho 
middle part the regular order, and likewise 
forms the outer conclusion, as shown in the 
design. 

1st row of border: 1 double in the poiht of 
the treble next the chain, 9 chain, 1 double in 
point of next treble as before. Continue the 
length required. ,• 

2nd row: Crochet always 7 trebles in the 
middle 7 of the 9 chain of the preceding row, 
then 3 chain, with which the next 3 stitches (1 
chain, the next double, and 1 more chain) are 
passed over. 

3rd row: 1 single in the first of the 7 treble 
of the preceding row, *, 4 chain, 1 single in the 
fourth, once more 4 chain, and 1 single in the 
last of the 7 treble; then 8 chain, in the 2 first 
of which always 1 treble. Fasten the scallop 
thus formed by 1 chain-stitch to the first of the 
next 7 treble; then repeat from *, continuing 
the same. 

The cotton should be fastened off at the end 
of each row, so that the work is all done from 
one side. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Thi Mid Laugh. —A wild laugh} the laugh of a maniac, 

we fancied. 

“For heaven’s sake!” we said to our friend, Dr. Knight, 
“who is that?” 

“That—oh! Mrs. Hartley; she that used to be Georgians 
Greenleof. Perhaps you remember?” 

We did; the memory gave a slight pain, for we had 
known her well in her father’s house. 

“ She was eccentric and wayward, then,” he said, “ but I 
hoped it was no worse.” 

“Np worse! Why, what do you mean, doctor?” 

“This, thAt in the ring of that voice I detect madness!” 

“ Nonsense,” we said. “ Why, she seems tho gayest and 
brightest of women. “Don’t bring your medical fancies 
here, keep them at home with your articulated bones.” 

“I’ll wager you any sum that moro than one of her 
family have gone that way. What kind of a man is her 
husband? Do you know?” 

“Oh! we have heard he’s one of your sedate kind; great 
for making money; would sell the dust of his grandfather, 
if he could turn a penny by it. But he likes her—worships 
her, they say.” 

“There it is again!” 

“Something a littlo coarse,” wo went on to say; “but 
Georgy was alwaj*s different from others. Tilings ore 
tolerated in her, we’re told, that wouldn’t bo in some.” 

“ Just so. Let us go and see her.” 

Wo went to the entrance of the room where dancing 
was going on. 

“That’s she,” wo said, “In the red, isn’t It?” 

Not a red, but a delicate rose color; the soft, white laces 
falling over rounded arms and gleaming bust; the dark 
eyes sparkling like vivid fire; the red lips apart. 

Again that laugh. 

“She’ll stand it a year or two,” my companion said. 
Then he bowed to her. 

“Yon know that I hare made that a speciality,” he 
whispered to me. “If yon had been through all those 
placos on the Continent, and given them the attention 
that I have, yon, too, would dread that laugh.” 

Preeently the woman was beeide ns, thrilling, perhaps, 
with conscious power—for she bad a strange fascination 
for nearly every one. 

“Oh, doctor!” sho cried, “you must come and see me; 
you must see baby.” 

A child! My heart failed me. If she really had the 
taint of insanity, what would, probably, be the deetiny of 
that child? 

A month after that the doctor came round to my rooms. 

“Well, it has come,” he said. 

“What has come?” 

“Hartley was going up with some bales through his 
warehouse. The rope broke—of course, he was killed. 
Fell fifty feet.” 

“And his poor wife?” 

“Went crazy as soon as the intelligence reached hor.” 

“And the child?” 

“I heard nothing of that” 

“ Pray God he may take it from the evil to cornel” 

Never did wo bend so thankfully over a little coffin, as, 
two years from that time, we placed a white bud in the 
little waxen hand of Georgy’s baby. 

How merciful it was in Heaven to shield the dear child 
from tho fate that would assuredly have been hen! For 
the mother has never recovered. 
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Food add Management or Canaries. — W e hare been re¬ 
quested to eay something about canaries, and the best way 
of feeding and managing them. There are thirty distinct 
varieties of the canary, and these are placed in two divi¬ 
sions—the plain and the VAriegatcd, or, as they are called 
among fanciers, “ gay birds,” and the “jonques,” or “jon¬ 
quils.” It is the interest of all who keep birds to pay them 
as ranch careful attention as possible. Their food is of 
great importance toward the maintenance of health. 

Canaries are seed-eating birds; rape and canary-seed are 
the best kinds to give them as a general diet. During the 
moulting and breeding seasons they require richer food; 
therefore, it will be well to mix a small proportion of hemp- 
seed with the others, as well as a little hard-boiled yolk of 
egg, chopped small; occasionally, too, a small portion of 
raw, lean meat, scraped fine. During the hottest part of 
the year, let them hare green food, such as salad, water¬ 
cress, and, while it can be had, the cage should never be 
without groundsel, of which they are very fond. It ie 
mistaken kindness to overfeed with delicacies a feathered 
pet; many are killed by such treatment. 

Plain diet is the best for them. Beware of keeping sugar 
between tho golden wires of their prisons, for although 
some birds will only peck at it occasionally, others are 
immoderately fond of sweets, and bring on disease. Pas tee 
and powders are apt to turn sour. In which stato they act 
like poison on the birds. Moist food should never be kept 
more than twenty-four hours; in hot weather give it freeh 
twice a day, and wash ouj tho vessels carefully each time. 

To young birds, if you have to feed them by band, give 
wheaten bread crumbled, or biscuit grated fine, aud mixed 
with bruised rape-seed and yolk of hard-boiled egg; moisten 
this with a little water into a paste, and give about four 
quillfuls to each bird ten or twelve times a day. As they 
grow up and becomo able to feed themselves, this quantity 
must be gradually decreased, and increaso that of the seed, 
mixing with it, occasionally, canary and linseed ; the latter 
is considered good for the voice. 

These “pets” are liable to many diseases, inherent, no 
doubt, to their captivity; the most serious of which are 
surfeit or rupture, egg-rupture, scab in the head, sweating, 
sneezing, overgrown claws and beak, huskiness and loss of 
voice, constipation, epilepsy, diseased feet, and moulting 
sickness. Should your “pets” fall under any of these mis¬ 
fortunes, it will be well for you to consult a professional 
bird-fancier, rather than doctor them yourself. Tho water- 
vessels to their cages should bo of porcelain, and attached 
to tho outside of the cage, the interior of which ought to 
be at least a foot iu height, eight inches in length, and 
about the same in breadth—that is, for one bird. 

As soon as the young birds are able to feed themselves, 
which happens when they are about three weeks old, tho 
proper timo to commence teaching and training them has 
come. Those which are to be taught to pipe or whistle an 
air, should be placed in separate cages hung in a darkened 
room, unless the cages be covered; but the material for 
this purpose should not be so stout as to exclude the air as 
well as tho light. The tune must be correctly and clearly 
whistled to them, or played on a bird-organ, at intervals 
of two hours, repeating the tune at each interval five or 
six timoe. The morning and evening are the most favor¬ 
able parts of the day for giving the lessons. "While under 
tuition, they should be regularly but sparingly fed. Some 
are more quick at learning than others, and should be re¬ 
moved from the school-room as soon aa they are perfect in 
1 tune. 
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With care and attention, these birds may be taught * The Apostles. By Ernest Baum. Translated from, the 
almost anything; for the canary is a very opt scholar, and [ Original French. New York: Oxrfcton.—To say that a great 
much pleasure will be derived in teaching It. 5 thinker and scholar wrote this book, and threw into i& 

, > execution all the charm of perfect style, and all the might 

Qua Steel Engraving, this month, we think, is inre- > of a masterly genius, is only, in our minds, the strongest 
sistibly humorous. “Boys,’' as the old saying goes, “will i argument we can urge against its finding Its way into the 
be boys;” and so the schoolmaster has found out. We 5 hands of any others than those equally gifted as the author, 
cannot say we approve of the smoking; but, we suppose, l To such it can do no harm; their wisdom and thought will 
the angry teacher will settle that matter. He certainly s stand on equal ground with his, and combat it; will stand 
looks as if he would give the lads a flogging all round, as !; upon the highest ground of simple laith in Christ, and so 
soon as he had recovered from his surprise—and who shall conquer the hosts of his unbelief. As it is not good for 
say the young rogues do not deserve it l men, or communities, or nations, to deny the divine attri- 

- ' butes of our Saviour and his holy Apostles, so is it not good 

Another Colored Pattern this month. Some of the !; to learn anything from M. Ernest Renan, whose beautiful 
newspapers wonder how we can afford to have these, now sentences are vile with the poison of infidelity, 
that we give a double fashion-plate instead of a single one. _ „ 

They say they expected we would abandon the colored Y “* rt m Saddle. By Barry Gilmore. New York: 

patterns altogether. We shall give colored patterns, good , t rpCT ’ <* Brothers.—Almost, in reading this story, do we 
friends, whenever there is anything new; and we have two !; fee 0ur btdi< * in tbo transmigration of souls becoming a 
or three very fine ones now being printed. reality. The knightly mendacious Baron Munchausen has 

_ slept under some old German mountain these many years; 

Begin to gxr up tour Clubs for Next Year Early.— : ^ Ut now he wakena a S° ln “ C 01 - Harry Gilmore, his foot 
“Peterson,” for 1867, will be very elegant. One of the { ° DCe mor ° in the 8tirnip; and again he rides that famous 


editors has been in Europe, all summer, looking out for \ * 10r8e ° Ut ° f whoae body the grove of laurel ® grow. We 
novelties, and has already sent homo some beautiful things, \ ,7 11 18 th ° me Baron ’ tho 8ftme hor8 ° : for > ■*!» be, 
which our subscribers will see next yoar. No other maga- \ [ Under th ° name of Gilraore ») “ There were two of us upon 
line, in 1867, will even approach “Peterson” in excellence. > Back * wei 6 hln 8 fivo hundred pounds; and he leaped 

- > handsomely three fences with us.” Superb horse, men- 

The Men who Flatter Women do not know them suffl- \ dacious Baron! 


dently; and the men who only abuse them do not know l Self-Love; or, The Afternoon of Single Life. Philada ; T. 
them at all. > B. Peterson <£■ Brothers.—This volume is charmingly written, 

^ . ^ S and is full of tender, womanly lessons to women. The 

deep religion8 0 i oment that pervades it, and tho strong 
REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. j; conviction of duty that led tho author to write her ex- 

Hxstory of Julius Qesar. Vol. -IT. New York: Harper d P ° rienceB for tho benefit of her •»» wil1 commend it to all 
Brothers .—'The second volume of this imperial history treats thinkin 6‘ conscientious people. A healthier toned, or more 
of tho wars in Oaul, after the “Commentaries,” giving ac- carne8t work » U ha * 1,6611 lon K rince have had the 
counts of tho causes of the Gallic war, the state of Gaul in pleaauro of noticing. And with this short reference, far 
the time of Cmsar, the campaigns against the Helvetil, morit *’ We 00111111611(1 it fully and unhesitatingly 

Ariovistus, and Belgac; the war of the Venetll, the first t0 0Ur readers * 

passage of the Rhino, and the two descents in Britain, who Goe9 There? Or, Men and Events. By "Sentinel” 
ending with the submission of Gaul, and the events of Nev> Tork: Oarleton.— This is a volume of personal recol- 
varfous years down to 705, in which Caesar crosses tho lectiona 1111(1 reminiscences of our country's great and 
Rubicon. The source from which this history emanates !' heroic dead, related to the author by those who had them- 
has called to it a greater degree of attention than would 8elves known, or seen, or hod enjoyed extraordinary oppor- 
otherwise have been accorded it, yet wo cannot say, more i' of information of the persons delineated. Tho work 

than it deserves. The plan of its imperial author is is wrltten in a pleasant, anecdptical style; and, beginning 
without precedents. Its form is novel, if the matter be witk Washington, supplies the reader with an uninter- 
not. He has not chosen the most used, the most profound, ! rQ P tod record of the statesmen, soldiers, and scholars of 
or the most academic. He has given tho preference to the *! America, down to nearly the present time. 

•ne beat suited to his own condition—the one in which ; Bhemie Keller. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford, author of 
Cwsar Is made to reflect Napoleon III. His chapters arc ;! “ Maxwell Drewitt.” New York: Harper d Brothers.— 
fan of life; they preservo the physiognomy of the times, !; However large was the measure of commendation we gave 
and his recitals are frill of a subtlo argument and com- < to Mr. Trafford’s novel of “Maxwell Drewitt,” we think his 
parison with tho events of his own career. Whatever may > present work still moro deserving of our sincerest admire- 
be said of the peculiar theories of the work, it will always c tion. His novels are all earnest, sincere, and bealthy- 
mamtain a high place among the literature of scholars. 5 toned, treating of fictitious people and events ns if they 
Passages, Incidents , and Anecdotes in the Life of Junius \ W6ro real » and persuading his readers that they are real. 
Brutus Booth (the Elder.) By his Daughter. New York: j Running the Gauntlet. By Edward Yates, author of 
(hrMon. —Mrs. Clarke, in presenting this record of her l “ Broken to Harness.” Boston: Loring —This story pro- 
father’s life to tho public, has gracefully performed a very > fesses to illustrate modern London life—and does it after a 
loving duty. It appears to be a vory faithful account of \ rather free fashion. People so wretchedly bad or divinely 
the great actor, and clears away from his memory much > B°°d, as Mr. Yates hore represents, seldom come in direct 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Bistory of Julius Qesar. Vol. -IT. New York: Harper d 
Brothers .—The second volume of this imperial history treats 


that was illy heretofore set down against him. 


[ contact in eithor London or other society. Mr. Yates' 


The Contest. A Poem , By George P. Carr. Chicago: P. ! 8 ° ciot y » fast society; and we suggest that our readers 


L. Hanson .—We cannot award high praise to this poem, 1 
bat accept it as a promise of better things. As a specimen 
of beautiful printing, paper, and binding, it is one of which 


can scarcely bo benefited by venturing into it. 

The Old Merchants of New York City. By Walter Barrett, 
Clerk. Fmrth Series. New York: Qirleton .—These series, 


its publishers may be justly proud—tho fiunous press of! very pleasantly and entertainingly written, have more than 
Meairs. Hurd k Houghton, at Cambridge, Riverside, could a local interest; the subjects of tho biographical sketches 
do nothing better. often having a reputation wide as our country. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4®* Every receipt in this Cbok-Book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES}. 

Forced Tomatoes .—Prepare the following forcemeat:— 
Two ounces of mushrooms, minced small, a couple of 
shalots, likewise minced, a small quantity of parsley, a 
slice of lean ham, chopped fine, a few savory herbs, and a 
little Cayenne and salt. Put all these ingredients into a 
saucepan, with a lump of butter, and stew all together 
until quite tender, taking care that they do not burn. Put 
it by to cool, and then mix with them some bread-crumbs 
and the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. Choose large toma¬ 
toes, as nearly of the same size os possible; cut n slice from 
the stalk end of each, and take out carefully the seeds and 
juice; fill them with the mixture which has already been 
prepared, strew them orer with bread and somo melted 
butter, and bake them in a quick oven until they assume 
a rich color. They are a good accompaniment to veal or 
cnlfs-hcad. , 

Wo Boil Artichokes .—If tho artichokes are very young, 
about an inch of the stalk can be left; but should they be 
full-grown, the stalk must bo cut quite close. Wash them 
well, and put them into strong salt-and-water to soak for 
a couple of hours. Pull away a few of the lower leaves, 
and snip off the points of all. Fill a saucepan with water, 
throw some salt into it, let it boil up, and then remove the 
scum from the top; put the artichokes in, with tho stalks 
upward, and let them boil until the leaves can be loosened 
easily; this will take from thirty to forty minutes, accord¬ 
ing to the age of the artichokes. The saucepan should not 
be covered during the time they arc boiling. Rich melted 
butter Is always sent to table with them. 

Broiled Mushrooms .—Pare somo large, open mushrooms, 
leaving tho stalks on, paring them to a point; wash them 
well, and turn them on the back of a drying sieve to drain. 
Put into a stewpan two ounces of bntter, some chopped 
parsley, and shalots, then fry them for a minute on tho 
fire; when melted, place your mushroom-stalks upward on 
a sautepan, then ppur the butter and parsley over all the 
mushrooms; pepper and salt them well with black pepper, 
put them in the oven to broil; when done, put a little good 
stock to them, give them a boil, and dish them, pour the 
liquor over them, adding more gravy, but let it be put in 
hot. 

Tomato Toast .—Remove tho stom and all the seeds from 
the tomatoes, they must he ripe, mind, not over ripe; stew 
them to a pulp, season with butter, pepper, and salt; toast 
some bread, (not new bread,) butter it, and then spread the 
tomato on each side, and send it up to table, two slices on 
each dish, tho slices cut in two; and the person who helps 
it must ser ve with two half-slices, not attempt to lift the 
top slice, otherwise the appearance of the under slice will 
be destroyed. 

Tomato Sauce — French .—Cut ten or a dozen tomatoes into 
quarters, and put them into a saucepan, with four onions, 
sliced, a little parsley, thyme, a clove, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter; then set the saucepan on tho fire, stirring 
occasionally for three-quarters of an hour; strain the sauce 
through a horse-hair sieve, and Bervo with the directed 
articles. 

Eyy-Plant .—Slice the egg-plant an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, pare it, and sprinkle salt over it an hour bvforo 
cooking; then drain off all tho water, beat up tho yolk of 
an egg, dip the slices first in the egg, and then in crumbs 
of bread; fry a nico brown. Serve Lot, and free from fat. 

BREAD AND CAKES. 

Brown Bread .—Stir together wheat meal and cold wafer 
(nothing else, not even salt) to the consistency of a thick 
batter. Bake in small circular pans, from three to three 


I and a half inches in diameter, (ordinary tin patty-pans do 
very well,) in a quick, hot oven. It is quite essential that 
it be baked in this sized cake, os it is upon this that the 
raising depends. [In this article there are none of the in¬ 
jurious qualities of either fermented or superfine flour 
bread; and it is so,palpably wholesome food, that it appeals 
at once to the common sense of all who are interested in 
, the subject.] 

< Oat-Cakes. —Mix fine and coarse oatmeal in equal proper* 
5 ions; add sugar, caraway-seeds, a dust of salt to three 
? pounds of meal, a heaping tea spoonful of carbonate of soda; 
| mix all thoroughly together, then add enough boiling 
? water to make the whole into a stiff paste; roll out this 
s paste quite thin, and sprinkle meal on a griddle. Lay the 
? cakes on to bake, or toast them quite dry in a Butch oven 
\ in Iront of the fire; they should not scorch, but gradually 
> dry through. 

Currant Oakes. —Take six ounces of currants, the same 
! quantity of pounded loaf-sugar, a little grated nutmeg, 
half a pound of butter, and three-quarters of a pound of 
> dried and sifted flour; rub the butter with tho flour till 
; they be well mixed, then add the other ingredients, and 
\ bind them with three beaten yolks of eggs, and two or 
!; three spoonfUIs of rose or orange-flower water. Roll it 
\ out, and cut it into round cakes with tho top of a wineglass 
or a tin. 

A Plain Cake. —Flonr, three-quarters of a pound; sugar, 
1; the same quantity; butter, four ounces; one egg, and two 
; tablespoonfuls of milk. Mix all together and bake. / 

AUTUMN PRESERVES. 

Tomato Marmalade. —Take ripe tomatoes in the height of 
\ the season; weigh them, and to every pound of tomatoes 
!; allow ono pound of sugar. Put the tomatoes into a large 
! pan or a small tub, and scald them with boiling water, so 
; as to make tho skin peel off easily. When you have entirely 
I removed tho skins, put tho tomatoes (without any water) 

; into a preserving-kettle, wash them, and add the sugar, 
with one ounce of powdered gingor to every three pounds 
; of fruit, and the juico of two lemons, the grated rind of 
! three always to every three pounds of fruit. Stir up the 
; whole together, and set it over a moderate flro. Boil it 
! gently for two or three hours, till the wholo becomes a 
; thick, smooth mass, skimming it well, and stirring it to 
I the bottom after every skimming. When done, put it 
;i warm into Jars, and cover tightly. This will be found a 
! very fine sweetmeat. 

Stewed Pears. —Pare and halve or quarter a dozen pears, 
\ according to their size; carefully remove tho cores, but 
j leave tho sloths on. Place them in a clem baking-jar, with 
< a closely-fitting lid; add to them the rind of one lemon, cut 
} in strips, and tho juice of half a lemon, six cloves, and 
« wholo allspice, according to discretion. Put in just enough 
$ water to cover the whole, and allow half a pound of loaf- 
\ sugar to every pint. Cover down close, and bake in a very 
\ cool oven for five hours, or stow them very gently in a 
} lined saucepan from three to four hours. When done, 
v lift them out on a glass dish without breaking them; boil 
j up the syrup quickly for two or throe minutes; let it cool 
v a little, and pour it over the pears. A little cochineal 
J greatly enhances tho appearance of the fruit; you may odd 
v a few drops of prepared cochineal; and a little port-wino 
£ is often used, and much improves the flavor, 
j Jelly of Siberian Crabs. —Take off the stalks, weigh and 
< wash tho crabs. To each one and a half pounds, add ono 
« pint of water. Boil them gently until broken, but do not 
\ allow them to fall to a pulp. Pour the whole through a 
> jelly-bag, and when the juice is quito transparent, weigh 
< it; put it into a clean preserving-pan, boil it quickly for 
) ten minutes, then add ten ounce* of fine sugar to each 
| pound of Juice; boil it from twelve to fifteen minute*, skim 
< it very clean, and pour into moulds. 
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Apple-Jelly. —Cut off all spots and decayed places on the 
apples; quarter them, but do not paro or coro them; put in 
the peel of as many lemons as you like, about two to six 
or eight dozen of the apples; fill tho preserving-pan, and ; 
cover the fruit with spring-water; boil them till they aro in : 
palp, then pour them into a jelly-bag; let them strain ail 
night, do not squeeze them. To every pint of Juice put one 
pound of white sugar; put in the Jnice of the lemons you 
had before pared, but strain it through muslin. You may 
also put in about a teaspoonful of essence of lemon; let it i 
boil for at least twenty minutes, it will look redder than : 
at first; skim it well at the time. Put it either in shapes j 
or pots, and cover it the next day. It ought to be quite ; 
stiff and very clear. 

Barberry Jam. —The barberries for this preserve should ; 
bo quite ripe, though they should not be allowed to hang ! 
until they begin to decay. Strip them from the stalks; 
throw aside such as are spotted, and for one pound of fruit ; 
allow eighteen ounces well-refined sugar; boil this, with ; 
about a pint oftHiter to every four pounds, until it be- ; 
comes white, and falls in thick masses from the spoon; < 
then throw in the fruit, and keep it stirred over a brisk ; 
lire for six minutes only; take off the scum, and pour it ' 
into Jars or glasses. Sugar, four and a half pouuds; wator, ; 
a pint and a quarter, boiled to candy height; barberries, ! 
four pounds; six minutes. 

'Quince* for the Tea-Table. —Rake ripo quinces thoroughly; I 
when cold, strip off the skins, place them in a glass dish, 
and sprinkle with white sugar, and serve them with croam. ; 
They make a fine-looking dish for the tea-t&blo, and a more ' 
luscious and inexpensive oue than the same fruit made 
into sweetmeats. Those who onco taste the fruit thus 
prepared, will probably desire to store away a fow bushels 
in the fall to use in the above manner. 

Siberian Crab-Jdly. —Fill a large flannel bag with crabs. 
Put the bag in a preserving-pan of spring-water, and boil 
for about seven hours; then take out the bag, and fill it so 
that all the syrup can run through, and the water that re¬ 
mains in the pan; and to each pint of syrup add one pound 
of loaf-sugar, and boil for about an hour, and it will be 
a cleqx, bright red jelly. 

PICKLES AND CATCHUP. 

Pickled Egg*. —At tho season of tho year when eggs aro 
plentiful, boil some four or six dozen in a capacious sauce¬ 
pan, until they become quite hard. Then, after carefully 
removing the shells, lay them in large-mouthed Jars, and 
pour over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few cloves or 
garlic. When cold, bung down closely, and in a month 
they are fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful, tho above 
pickle is by no means expensive, and is a relishing accom¬ 
paniment to cold moat. 

Indian Pickle. —One gallon of the best vinegar, quarter of 
a pound of bruised ginger, quarter of a pound of shalots, 
quarter of a pound of flour of mustard, quarter of a pound 
of suit, two ounces of mustard-seed, two ounces of tur¬ 
meric, oue ounce of black pepper, ground fine, one ounco 
of Cayenne. Mix all together, and put in cauliflower- 
sprigs, radish-p<*ds, French beans, white cabbage, cucumber, 
onions, or any other vegetable; stir it well two or three 
days after any fresh vegetable is added, and wipe the vege¬ 
table with a dry cloth. The vinegar should not be boiled. 

Mtuhror/m Catchup. —Sprinkle mushroom flaps, gathered 
in September, with common salt, stir them occasionally 
for two or three days; then lightly squeeze out the juice, 
and add to each gallon bruised cloves and mustard-seed, of 
each, half an ounce: bruised allspice, black pepper, and 
ginger, of each, one ounce; gently heat to the boiliug point 
in a covered vessel, macerate for fourteen days, and strain; 
chould it exhibit any indications of change in a few weeks, 
bring it again to the boiling point, with a little more spice. 


To Pickle Red Cabbage. —Take a firm, fresh cabbage, re¬ 
move the whole of tho outer leaves, keeping the ball en¬ 
tire. Cut it into four quarters, and, subsequently, into 
strips, and place them on a boir-sieve or a clean, dry cloth, 
and sprinkle with salt. Let them remain for three days 
to allow the brine to drain off. After they aro thoroughly 
drained, put them into a clean jar. Take as much vinegar 
as will cover them, and let it simmer over a slow fire, with 
allspice, whole block pepper, coarso brown ginger, and a 
little pimento. When the vinegar is sufficiently flavored 
let it cool, and pour it over the cabbage in the Jar, which 
must bo stopped down for use, and kept for three months. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS! 

White Sauce. —One pound of knuckle of veal, or any veal, 
trimmings, or cold, white meat, from which all brown skin 
has been removed; if tho meat has been cooked more will 
be required. It is best to haro a little butcher’s meat 
fresh, even If you havo plenty of cold moat in the larder; 
any chicken bones greatly improve tho stock. This should 
simmer for five hours, together with a little salt, a dozen 
white peppercorns, one or two small onions stuck with 
cloves, according to taste, a slice or two of loan ham, and 
a little shred celery and carrot (if in season) in a quart of 
water. Strain it, and skim off all tho fat; then mix one 
dossortspoonftil of flour in half a pint of cream; or, for 
economy sake, half milk and half cream, or even all good 
new milk, add this to the stock, and, if not salt enough, 
cautiously add more seasouing. Boil all together very 
gently for ten minutcB, stirring all the time, os the sauce 
oasily bnrns, and very quickly spoils. This stock, made in 
large quantities, makes white soup; for this, an old fowl, 
stowed down, is excellent, and the liquor in which a young 
turkey has been boiled is as good a foundation as can be 
desired. * 

Bread Sauce — Break throe-quarters of a pound of stale 
bread into small pieces, carefully excluding any crusty and 
outside bits, having previously simmered till quite tender, 
an onion, well peeled and quartered, iu a pint of milk. Put 
the crumbs into a very clean saucepan, and, if you liko the 
flavor, a small teaspoonfhl of sliced onion, chopped, or 
rather minced, os finely ns possible. Poor over the milk, 
taking away tho onion simmered in it, cover it up, and let 
it stand for an hour to soak. Then, with a fork, beat it 
quite smooth, and season with a very little powdered mace, 
Cayenne and salt to taste, adding one ounce of butter; give 
the whole a boil, stirring all tho time, and it is ready *o 
serve A small quantity of cream, added at the last mo¬ 
ment, makes the sauce richer and smoother. Common 
white pepper may take the place of Cayenne, a few pep¬ 
percorns may bo simmered in the milk, but they should bo 
extracted before sending to tablo. 

Lime-Wash for Wall*, etc .—Take unpacked white lime, 
and dissolve it in a pail of cold water. This, of courte, is 
whitewash. Tho more limo used tho thicker It will be; 
but tho consistency of cream Is generally advisable. In 
another vessel dissolve some green vitriol in hot water. 
Add it, when dissolved, to the whitewash, and a buff color 
Is produced. The more vitriol used, the darker it will bo. 
Stir it well up, and use it in tho sumo way as whitewash, 
having first carefully got off all the old dirt from the walls. 
Two or three coats aro usually given. For a border, use 
more vitriol, to make it darker than tho walls. This is 
cheap, does not rub off like ochre, and is pure and whole¬ 
some, besides being disinfecting. 

A Receipt to Clean and Whiten White Marble —Make a 
paste with soft-soap and whiting. Wash tho marble first 
with it, and then leave a coat of the paste upon it for two 
or three days. Afterward wash off with warm (not hot) 
water and soap. 
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FASHIONS FOE SEPTEMBER. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.—D ress of Blur and Black Strtpkd Silk.—T he ;j 
tipper part of the skirt is gored, while the lower part of j; 
the same is pnt on bios. The waist is plain, with a sleeve 
which is a little loose. The whole dress is ornamented > 
with bands of black velvet, studded with white ivory but-;! 
tons. Gnipnre bonnet. 

Fio. n.—S kirt or Black Silk, and Jacket or Scarlet ; 
Cashmere, embroidered with gold braid. Under-vest of!; 
black silk. 

Fio. m.— Evening Dress or White Silk. —The Bkirt is ;j 
trimmed with a ruffle of lace, embroidered with silver, sur- <; 
mounted with a cordon of roses. Low-necked waist, with ; : 
small sleeves. j: 

Fio. iv.—Dress and Basque or Blue Poplin, trimmed ; 
with plush; black silk petticoat braided; black silk bonnet, !; 
bound with plush; black strings. 

General Remarks. —The skirts of dresses no longer have I; 
any pleats in front. They are as wide as ever around the 
bottom; but very narrow at the waist. Every width is 
gored, with the exception of the one at the back; and the 
pleats are at the back only. Crinolines, usually, are not so 
wide as some have worn them, but maintain a happy me- !; 
dium, which is comfortable without being vulgar. The ; 
newest ones have n<t steels above the knee. Tho skirts of ! 
dresses have very long trains, which is kept out by stiff ; 
facings and starched ruffles sewed on the crinoline. 

Round Waists aro universally adopted. Peplums are j; 
frequently made to dresses, and are worn or not at plea- ! 
suro. Theso peplums are nothing more or less than a ' 
basque cut from the body, with a waistband which forms ; 
the belt They are trimmed according to the taste of tho 
wearer. 

The open Watteau style of body is in favor. 

Sleeves are longer than ever, and closer to the wrist. ; 

Embroidery is much worn. The old fashion of embroi- 1; 
dering on silk will be very popular this fall and winter. 

The new collars are very largo In front, where they are ! 
pointed or square, and are extremely narrow and straight 
at the back. Those made of Cluuy guipure are worked ; 
with crystal or black beads. 

Beads of all kinds are used in every conceivable way on ; 
all outside garments. The demand for these little items I 
has been much greater than the supply, which fact has ; 
filled the market with a very inferior article. ! 

Cluny Laces have been very much used this last summer, < 
and will be fashionable for tho winter months. They can | 
be had in either black or white. The imitation is quite as ' 
pretty as the genuine, and about an eighth the price. Whon | 
worked with steel, gilt, or wax beads, they form a very ; 
pretty trimming. ;i 

Bridesmaids wear whito silk skirts, with tulle tunics; ’ 
the under-skirt being trimmed with Cluny lace. 

A White Tuxique edged with small ivy leaves, and ; 
having a long train, is one of tho most elegant and novel j: 
styles. 

Evening Dresses aro made very low in the neck, so low, ! 
in fact, that they are scarcely wider than a broad belt. Of ;> 
course, they are fitted so as to come, at least, to the top of c 
the shoulder with a tucker, which is composed of lace in- 
sorting, and a velvet which runs through it. The skirts have $ 
immense trains, and these trains are very difficult things < 
to get to hang correctly. Remember one thing, always J 
have your skirt cut over the crinoline you intend wearing < 
with it. This saves a great amount of trouble. The hair { 
is dressed as high as possible on tho head. The most \ 
fashionable style at present is that of three or four puffs \ 
in tho back, with one small roll, and a quantity of small J 
curls in front. Tho form of tho head is preserved as much v 
as possible. \ 

Moire Waistbands, with long sash ends, aro now fro- j 
quoatly embroiderod with either crystal beads or with > 


steel spangles. They are fastened at the side with a 
rosette, and are now considered more stylish than tbe 
plain, ones clasped in the center of the waist with a buckle. 
Wide scarf-sashes, fringed with Lama, are worn with dr o se o e 
trimmed with Lama fringe. 

Straw is much used as a trimming this season, especially 
the deep straw fringes headed with a straw net-work, and 
all embroidered thickly with Jet beads. These are so 
pretty*, that they are even to be seen on evening dresses; 
and straw fringes round berthe* and low bodices are veiy 
popular. The most fashionable veils are made af white 
tulle, dotted with straw, and with a narrow straw fringe 
round them. Wide sash ribbons are likewise embroidered 
with straw, and aro covered with bees, stars, or daisies, all 
in straw. Thee© look particularly well either on black or 
white silk. 

Paletots are made in many ways, always either very 
tight or very loose. Sacks are sometimes made without 
sleeves, being trimmed aronnd the armhole only; although 
those cut in this way should be of very light material, and 
are not fit for cold weather. It is a nice way to make a 
garment for the house. 

For wearing during cool weather, or for promenades, 
when a late return homo is contemplated, few garments 
aro more suitable or convenient than tho wide, long tal¬ 
mas, of cither black or white cashmere. The black cash- 
mere ones are embroidered with white porcelain beads, and 
are scalloped out round the edgo, and ornamented with 
whito soutache, abovo which is a row of porcelain beads of 
a larger size than those with which the talma is studded. 
Tho white cashmere mantles are, on the contrary, braided 
with black and embroidered with jet beads. In the center 
of the bAck there rises a sort of palm-leaf, represented in 
black braid; and this droops again in a feathery way with 
a shower of black beads. 

Bonnets are worn in three or fonr different shapes. The 
Benoiton, or Sancer, as some term it, is fashionable for 
young girls; while the Fanchon is preferred by those older . 
The largo bow, formerly worn under the chin, is gradually 
disappearing altogether. Some wear strings one inch and 
a half wido only. 

Shoes are mode of dull gray kid, and are trimmed round 
the top with a black velvet bracelet, upon which dog’s 
heads, in chased silver, are fastened. There are two heads 
in front, and two at tho back, and the four ure united by 
small silver chains. Kid shoes are now made with large 
Louis XIV. bows in black silk, arranged as flat roeettes, 
but mounting so high on the foot that they almost entirely 
conceal it. In tho center of this rosette there is a small 
silver ball. 

Hats are worn in felt, with velvet trimmings. 


w/ vav/.w. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1. — Blouse and Knickerbockers for a Bot. —Straw 
hat. 

Fio. n.— Dress for a Girl, Made of Mohair.—T he skirt 
is looped, and shows the petticoat, which has two ruffles, 
goffered. The waist is low, and is worn over an under- 
body, which is tucked. Blue boots. 

Fio. hi.—Dress for a Little Girl, Made of Green Silk.— 
The trimming on the skirt is composed of a bias band of 
silk laid on flat, and pieces of velvet ribbon sewn on over 
that. The vest is of silk, with a colored silk Spanish waist 
over that, trimmed to match the skirt. Straw hat. 

Fio. iv.— Young Lady’s Dress of "White Muslin. —Shawl 
to match; Fanchon bonnet, made of muslin and lace. 

Fig. v.—Girl’s Dress of Barege, with basque to match, 
scalloped round the bottom of each with half diamonds of 
the same trimming as binds the scallops. Straw bat, bound 
with pink. 
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A WIDOW'S DIARY. 

BT MBS. MART A. DINI80N. 


m Monday Morning. 

Woke up rather later than I should, having 
so much work on hand; but was kept awake in 
the night with severe pain, and the coughing 
of little Amy. First thought—when will come 
the sleep that knows no waking? Got up; 
made a fire; bathed my head—still aching, 
aching! 

Leave the kettle to boil; set the table; have 
the children under my eye while Amy is dress¬ 
ing them; take a bundle of work and open it. 
Shirts from Mrs. Fraser—must be done by 
Saturday. Fingers a little cold; but there is 
nothing like stitching and hemming for warm¬ 
ing the blood of the poor. 

Breakfast ready—sit down to table, but find 
I can eat nothing. See the children fed; spare 
five minutes by the clock to chat with them be¬ 
fore they are off to school; listen, heart-sick, to 
little Jim, who declares he must have a new 
school-book; no money; send him off; sit down 
to sew. Must work if I can’t eat—no reprieve 
from that fiat. 

First interruption, by way of variety—little 
girl enters. 

“Mother says you hemmed my dress too 
•hort, you must make it longer.” 

Dress hangs over her arm. 

“But, my dear, your mother managed the 
work herself. I can’t stop now.” 

“But please—mother says you must. I’ve 
got to wear it this afternoon.” 

“Go tell your mother I must charge her a 
shilling, then.” 

Exit little girl—soon returning. 

“ Mother says she paid you for making the 
dress; and if you don’t alter it she can’t give 
you any more work.” 

Find I must swallow the imposition, and do 
a good hour’s work on the dress for nothing. 
Can’t afford to lose this woman’s patronage, 
though she pays short prices. The children’s 


shoes are all out, my own wardrobe is rich in 
patches. Sit down to it—head aches so that I 
am almost blind. Must work into midnight, 
or longer, on Mrs. Fraser’s bundle. Bathe 
my head again, and my eyes, that were wet 
before. 

Enter little girl No. 2. 

“Please, Mrs.-, mother wants to know if 

you will come and cut, and make her new 
parlor-carpet to-morrow? She is sick, and 
can’t sew herself.” 

“Impossible,” is the answer. “Will early 
next week,” 

“But mother can’t find nobody else.” 

“Can’t help it. I have work that must be 
finished by Saturday.” 

Gone and back again. 

“Mother says if you will come and cut, and 
make her carpet, she will pay you extra.” 

“Tell your mother if she will do Mrs. 
Fraser’s sewing for me, or get it done, I will 
come.” 

Exit child for the day. 

Children come home noisy, crying out for 
bread-and-butter. The butter a myth, poor 
darlings! They have not tasted it for weeks— 
nor have I. Butter is for the rich; the poor 
have no rights of that kind. Feel my heart 
getting bitter, and silently pray for a better 
spirit. 

Amuse myself with stitching, and giving 
orders for the children to put what they can 
find on the table for dinner. 

Enter little girl No. 8. 

“ Mother wants to know if you will cut the 
corners of this,” holding up a cloth pattern. 
“The baby is sick, and she can’t tell how it 
goes.” 

Don’t like to refuse; spend fifteen minutes 
cutting and explaining. The children run in 
a body to the door. Enter tall gentleman. 

“This is Mrs.-?” 
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“Yea, air. 1 

"Widow of James Howell?” 

•Yes, air;” and oh! how the hot tears rush 
upward. 

"Ho was the nephew of John Howell, of 
Ohio, was he not?” 

This time a nod must answer. 

"His uncle is dead, and has left him a legacy 
•f three hundred dollars. Here is the amount.” 

By this time there are several tall gentlemen 
daneing in the great drops in my eyes. 

Oh! my little children! Oh! the poor, aching 
head! it will have rest now. Does he see it all? 


The man’s gentle spirit must rcjoiee, for h« 
loved his poor, toiling Mary—yea, more than 
many love their wives who live in great houses. 

Amy’s cough shall no longer go neglected. 
Visions of winter-fires arise; visions of little 
luxuries now and then—at least for a time. 
Visions of much work done by that blessed 
friend of woman, the sewing-machine; visions 
of happy homes by-and-by for my darlings, 
when they shall have conquered the various 
difficulties of a lowly position. 

Oh! may the time come when there shall be 
no suffering poor! 


THE LAND OF ^ E S T. 

BY OLIYE C. F E B It I 8 8 . 


Thebe lieth a land In the dim unknown, 

And we coll it the Land of Rest; 

And tho sheen of the hours that in sunshine havo flown, 
All the beuutiful visions we cherished our own; 

And the love of our dearest and best 
That have faded, and fleeted, and left us alone, 

Are then in the Land of Rest— 

The beautiful Land of Rest! 

Oh! sometimes we dream, in the hush of the night, 
Sweet dreams of the Land of Rest; 

Where the day, in its glory, forever is bright, 

And the face of the Father ay giveth the light 
In the city of the Blest; 

The beautiful city out of our sight, 

That is built in the Land ot Rest— 

The Ueavenly Land of Rest I 

And sometimes we see, when the day goeth down, 

Bright glooms from the Laud of Rest, 

When the sungold lies on the old hills brown, 

And the sunset skies aro without a frown 


In the gold and trimson West, 

I re the night puts on her robe and crown. 

That she brings from tho Ijand of Rest— 

The glorious Land of Rest I 

Our dear ones have gone to that far-off shore— 
That blessed Laud of Rest. 

We shall kiss the lips we have kissed before. 

And clasp their forms to our hearts onco more 
In that home of the pure and blest. 

When our journey here on the earth is o’er, 

And we meet in the l*nd of Rest— 

In the Land, in the Land of Rest! 

And I know that a zephyr sometimes brings, 

From the beautifal Land of Rest, 

A rustle of robes, and a “flutter of wings,” 

And a “ snatch from the song that a seraph sings;" 

And the death-cold hand my own hath prest, 

Is sweeping a sweet harp's sounding strings 
Abovo in the Land of Rest— 

The immortal Land of Rest! 


THE NOBLEST FAME. 

BT LOUIS N. BURDICK. 


In Grecia, when the world was young, 

The warrior-heroes, we aro told, 

Were loudly praised by every tongue, 

And crowned with diadems of gold; 

Their deeds on history's living page 
Recorded were for later days; 

The noblest bards that graced the age 
Sang glowing pssans to their praise. 

But not such glory do I crave, 

If blood alone such glory yields; 

No joy for me when fall the brave 
On crimson war's ensanguined fields. 

Even though a monarch I might reign, 
With glittering pomp and stately pride; 

phantoms of the thousand slain 
Would stalk forever at my side. 


But, could I build myself a fame, 

My heart would covet such a one 
As should draw blessings on my name, 

For deeds of mercy I had done; 

To lead the darkened mind to light; 

To raise the fallen—aid the weak; 

To guide the erring soul aright— 

These are the honors I would seek. 

And, humble though on earth my sphere, ^ 
With no high gifts the world will own, 

8tlil to roy heart the hope Is dear 
That those whose friendship I have known. 
Will, when this hand all pulseless lies, * f 
Recall the memory of one jt 

Who, living, they could truly prise, 

And dead, regret his rues be runt 
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TENDER AND TRUE. 


BY DAISY VBNTKOE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“THE DATS THAT ABB NO MORI.” 

“Vert fascinating, no doubt, but thoroughly 
heartless.” 

“I am ashamed of you, Dr. Duncan. What an 
assertion to make concerning my yery particu¬ 
lar friend,” and Elise Graham's eyes sparkled 
indignantly, as her little rose-bud mouth re¬ 
proved the audacious speaker. 

“Why, Miss Elise,” replied the doctor, bend¬ 
ing lower oyer the offended beauty, in order to 
make their conrcrsation more completely tete- 
a-tete, “do not take up arms against me before 
I have time to put myself in a belligerent atti¬ 
tude; or, in other words, don't be provoked with 
me for giving utterance to what is the plainly 
expressed opinion of very many of Miss Ken¬ 
dal’s acquaintances. For instance, just do me 
the favor to glance across the room, and tell 
me what term to apply to the very calm, cold 
way in which your friend reoeives the devoted 
attentions of Gen. Carnegie and Major Doug¬ 
las.” 

“I do not like you, Dr. Duncan, when you 
speak in that cool, cynical tone, that reminds 
me of Diogenes and Thackeray combined! Be¬ 
sides, I do not believe that you have chosen a 
very good illustration. Gen. Carnegie is a mar¬ 
ried man; and as for Major Douglas, there are 
various bets laid, I understand, as to his ulti¬ 
mate success in that quarter. Then, too, I would 
not advise you to estimate Marion by what you 
see of her in general society. If it were not 
violating confidence, I could amaze you wonder¬ 
fully by telling you a page in her history.” 

Dr. Duncan looked lazily amused. 

“If report says truly,” ho replied, “ Gen. Car¬ 
negie’s marriage does not prevent his returning 
to his ancient allegiance. If 1 do not mistake, 
he is a former lover of Miss Kendal’s.” 

“What are you talking of now?” impatiently 
queried his fair listener; “you are in a scan¬ 
dal-loving mood this evening. And in order to 
change the subject a little, tell me, do you con¬ 
sider Mrs. Carnegie a very beautiful woman?” 

Leaning against the piano stood a lovely 
blende, dispensing her smiles freely among the 
numerous gentlemen who surrounded her. Miss 
Graham’s glance, as she questioned the doctor, 
was somewhat equivocal; and the gentleman 


coolly surveyed Mrs. Carnegie through his eye¬ 
glass before answering. 

“Flesh and blood beauty, yes, Miss Elise. 
But give one glance at the magnificent brow 
and eyes opposite us, and pray enlighten me 
how Gen. Carnegie could admire such a woman 
after knowing Miss Kendal?” 

“Ah, Dr. Duncan! you are bitten, too, are 
you?” and Elise laughed merrily. “I haven’t 
a doubt but your opinions as to Marion’s heart¬ 
lessness will die a natural death. But one word 
about the general. This is, to my certain know¬ 
ledge, the first time he has met Miss Kendal 
since his marriage, more than a year ago; and 
as I hear that Sherman’s army is now in mo¬ 
tion, I doubt if his leave extends much longer. 
And now, after all this talking about our neigh¬ 
bors, just be obliging enough to take me into 
the library, where I can show you the collection 
of photographs I promised.” 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, offered his 
arm; but as they passed the trio they had been 
so freely discussing. Miss Kendal raised her 
eyes, and gave her friend notice, by an almost 
imperceptible sign, that she wished for her 
presence. So Elise suddenly stopped, thereby 
reducing the doctor to a state of mental amaze¬ 
ment. 

“What are you good people discussing so 
eagerly?” Bhe said, with a merry, good-humored 
smile. “Dr. Duncan and myself arc dying of 
curiosity.” 

“Nay, Miss Elise,” protested the doctor, as 
he rolled up an easy-chair for her, “I leave 
to you the entire monopoly of that very femi¬ 
nine virtue, and assure Miss Kendal that my 
evening has been troubled by no thoughts of 
that nature.” 

Marion Kendal raised her beautiful brown 
eyes slowly to her friend’s face. 

“I made a direct statement of a fact in human 
nature, and Gen. Carnegie disputes its truth. 
Major Douglas has been kind enough to sup¬ 
port my theory.” She spoke coolly, as if too 
indifferent to explain. 

“I claim to be heard!” interrupted Gen. Car¬ 
negie, quickly. “Miss Graham, the question is 
this: Miss Marion says that a true man is a 
much rarer specimen of humanity than a woman 
of the same stamp. I do not agree with her. 
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Women are fair and false, bless the dear crea¬ 
tures! They are well aware they do not mean 
one-half, nay, one-third, of what they say. But 
a man may wear the mask of society indiffer¬ 
ently well, and bo beneath it a true, noble 
being.” A casual observer would not have 
noted the quiet satire of his tone, or the lin¬ 
gering of his eyes on his fair neighbor as he 
sneered at her sex. 

But before Elise could reply, Major Douglas' 
full, rich voice interposed, 

“Stay, Russel; when you cast a slur upon the 
name of woman, you forget that noble mother 
whom you so loved and reverenced. Because 
you may know some who merit your severity, 
do not refuse to acknowledge that, in the ab¬ 
stract, Miss Kendal’s remark is true. We all 
know the trite line, that ‘Hell hath no fury like 
a woman scorned!’ But we don’t meet such in¬ 
dividuals every day—God forbid! I believe 
that there is in every woman’s heart a fresh 
spring of goodness and purity. The world may 
minglo its muddiness with it in many cases, but 
it cannot utterly die out. A woman with a true, 
honest, pure heart—no! Russel, the best man 
we know is not worthy of her.” 

A faint, very faint tinge of color swept over 
Miss Kendal’s cheek as she met the earnest 
eyes of the speaker. 

“Take the motto of your name,” she said, 
“the ancient lords of Douglas, the chivalric 
and brave of days gone by. 4 Oh, Douglas, 
Douglas! tender and true!’ How many are 
there, now-a-days, who could carry the words 
on the shields of their hearts, and be leal and 
constant through evil and good report? Give 
that motto to a woman, Gen. Carnegie, and 
were she worthy the name, it would be found, 
as Queen Mary said, ‘Engraven on her heart’ 
after death has claimed her!” 

Involuntarily Elise Graham glanced at Dr. 
Duncan; but he did not meet her look, being 
engaged in watching the play of Miss Kendal’s 
now animated face. Major Douglas’ eyes lit 
up, and Gen. Carnegie’s fell under the gaze of 
the radiant brown ones. They were all hitting 
each other hard under a careless guise, and 
Elise came bravely to the rescue 

“I love to hear you argue, Marion,” said she, 
with an unconscious accent of admiration; “but 
one tires of argument after awhile; and I, for 
one, am frank enough to acknowledge the fact. 
Major Douglas,~my desire to hear you sing is 
intense. Don’t you feel like obliging me?” 

“ I am not in an obliging mood this evening. 
Do you know that my ‘marching orders’ are 
for to-morrow? Now isn’t that enough to make 


one feel cross-grained and very unmusical? I 
am not, however, averse to being charmed by 
others. Can you not induce Miss Kendal to 
give us one of her own songs?” 

Gen. Carnegie bent his head to whisper an 
aside, that just reached the ears for whom it 
was intended. 

“Just one song for ‘the days that are no 
more!’ ” 

She might have grfewn a shade paler; if she 
did, it was perceptible to none but the grave, 
keen eyes that rarely lost a change of her face. 
At least she took no notice of the whisper; but 
looked up to Migot Douglas with a dumb, be¬ 
seeching glance, that was more eloquent than 
words. Ho divined her meaning instantly, and 
continued his remark, 

“Must I make a personal request? Well, 
then, Miss Kendal, if I sing a song for your 
persistent friend here, (to my certain know¬ 
ledge this is the twenty-sixth time she has 
asked -me since I came home,) will you give me 
a song, one of your own?” 

“For you? Yes,” oaid Miss Kendal; and her 
voice was clear and cold as ever as she accepted 
his arm. Gen. Carnegie compressed his lips 
tightly, and rose to follow them. Elise Gra¬ 
ham glanced at him. 

“It must be some time since you have heard 
Marion sing,” said she, with the merest soupqon 
of malice in her blue eyes; “a year or more, is 
it not?” 

“Longer than that,” with a passing frown, of 
which the bright eyes regarding him took note. 

“Let us stand here,” said Elise, ns she placed 
herself by Miss Kendal’s side. The girl never 
glanced toward her, or so much as raised an 
eyelid; but Elise, with her pitiful woman’s 
heart, whispered to herself, “Poor darling! 
I’d like to do something vicious.” 

Major Douglas' voice was rich and beauti¬ 
fully cultivated. No wonder that the room filled 
with the wandering guests as its full tones 
floated upward. It was a simple, touching 
song—a soldiers song; thinking of her he loved, 
as he paced the weary round of seutinel. The 
intense feeling with which he sang was its 
chief beauty; and Miss Kendal’s low spoken 
“Thanks,” was probably all the applause he 
cared for. Not, however, that he did not re¬ 
ceive compliments innumerable; and, partly to 
put an end to them, he rose from the piano, 
saying, “Now for your share of the compact, 
Miss Kendal.” 

As she advanced to the seat he offered her, 
he said, very softly, 

“ May I come at twelve to-morrow ?” A glance 
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answered him, and he quietly stepped to the 
side of the instrument. Miss Kendal’s fingers 
wandered half idly over the keys; she looked 
up to encounter Gen. Carnegie’s impassioned 
gaze, and again a faint flush rose to her calm 
face os she sang: 


“He Btolo from itu nest, in my golden hair, 

A knot of ribbon blue; 

He placed on iny hand a jewel rare, 

And whispered soft, m he held it there, 

‘Tender and true— 

Adieu 1 Adieu!’ 

The almond was bending with blossoms white, 

The roses blushed through dew; 

The violet smiled in the glowing light, 

And life was happy, mid hope was bright: 

* Tender and true— 

Adieu! Adieu!’ 

They brought my soldier homo to me, 

And my knot of ribbon blue; 

But the crnel wound on Ida brow was hid 
By the flag draped over the coffin-lid! 

‘Tender and true— 

Adieu! Adieu!’ 

The almond flowers in the breesee shake; 

The roses still blush through the dew; 

But the Spring-tilue of hope can never awake; 

And the lone, lone heart will wail till it break! 
‘Tender and true— 

Adieu 1 Adieu I* ” 

Exquisitely the superb voice floated through 
the melody, dying away softly as she sighed the 
last “Adieu! Adieu!” She rose from the piano 
wearily—the light had died away from her face. 

“Dr. Duncan, my carriage must be waiting, 
I think. May I trouble you to inquire? Elise, 
can I take you home?” Not a look did she 
vouchsafe in the direction of either of the 
officers; she had completely regained her usual 
proud indifference of manner. Only once did 
an emotion of any kind pass over her face ere 
she left the room. As she approached her 
hostess, Gen. Carnegie advanced with extended 
hand. Miss Kendal drew her petite figure to 
its utmost height; “Good-night!” in her coldest 
tone, was all he received; and taking Dr. 
Duncan’s arm, she walked quietly from the room. 
As the two lAdies descended the stair-case, M^jor 
Douglas stood waiting to hand them to their car¬ 
riage. As Miss Kendal’s fingers touched his, 
he felt that they were icy cold. He bent his 
head toward her, and said, in suppressed tones, 
“Are you not taxing your strength too far? 
Oh, Marion! if I could but bear it for you!” 
She shook her head sadly, and, as the carriage 
rolled off, the gallant fellow’s eyes flashed, and 
he muttered between his clenched teeth, “ The 
dastardly scoundrel!” 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DEAD PAST. 

Mabiow Kendal, sat alone in her father’s ; 
luxurious library the next morning, buried in ! 
the depths of an cosy-chair. The beautiful 1 
Yol. L.—14 


b > brown eyes gazed almost mournfully into the 
b | fire, burning brightly on the hearth. They were 
11 looking back over the past; and ns Marion sat 
11 there, she pondered over the story that Mrs. 
i | Grundy had made many unsuccessful passes at. 
i Marion Kendal was an only child, and had the 
< misfortune to lose an estimable mother, just as 
she was growing to womanhood. Two years 
; after her mother’s death, “Miss Kendal, the 
j heiress,” made her debut into New York Bociety, 

I and there met Russel Carnegie. He was at that 
time merely a captain, and stationed on Gover¬ 
nor’s Island. A face of perfect beauty, a fasci¬ 
nation of manner that is rarely met with, and 
a conquering hero (as far as women were con¬ 
cerned) from his very boyhood, no wonder 
that Marion Kendal loved him. In truth, Russel 
Carnegie was in earnest, for the first time in 
; his experience. But not content with having 
won the treasure of such a woman’s heart, he 
| sighed “for other fields to conquer;” and, 

; secure of his own power, devoted himself to 
j: the rival belle of the season, Rose Dayton. 

> Marion looked on in calm surprise for awhile, 

> until one day Bhe saw upon Rose’s finger, a ring 
of peculiar design and workmanship, that she 
had herself given to Russel. For one moment 
(the scene occurred at a wedding matinee) 

: Marion’s face turned deadly white; the next, 
she placed an unfaltering hand upon her escort’s 
arm, and said, in her clear, cold tones, “How 
admirably Miss Dayton is looking to-day.” 

Capt. Carnegie handed her to her carriage 
that morning, and said some lover-like praise 
of her dress and appearanoe, as only he knew 
! how to any it; but the hand he tried to take in 
his was cold as stone; and the only word she 
uttered, as she sank back in the cushions of her 
coupe, was, “Adieu!” He stood still and gazed 
after her, almost transfixed at the blazing indig¬ 
nation of her eyes. That night he rang at Mr. 
Kendal’s door, but James arrested him, as he 
was about to pass into the library. 

“Miss Marion is very ranoh indisposed, sir,” 
said the man, respectfully, “and desired me to 
hand you this.” Capt: Carnegie took the small 
packet; a plain gold ring fell from it as he tore 
it open, and his cheek grew pale as he read the 
line that accompanied his returned letters. 

“Coldness I can forgive, treachery, never! 
Adieu!” 

And that was all. What more was needed V 
Cursing himself, ho dashed from the house,, 
knowing that his happiness in life Was wrecked 
by his own mad folly. Capt. Carnegie wan 
ordered to Washington a few days after, and 
Marion did not see him ere he left. He musk 
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have been mad, indeed, to avenge himself as he 
did; for two days after his departure, his en¬ 
gagement was publicly announced to Rose Day- 
ton. No one but Elise Qraham and one other 
knew how Marion suffered; that other was her 
loyal friend, Major Douglas. Marion Kendal 
made no moan; she moved along in society as 
coldly indifferent as ever. At the time of 
Russel’s marriage she was visiting in Boston, 
and did not return till long alter the wedding 
festivities were over. Consequently, she had 
never met her old lover until the night pre¬ 
vious—and the meeting was a trying ordeaL 
She felt almost wildly grateful to Major Douglas 
for the kind way in which he had extricated 
her from that conversation, and the song she 
sang was intended to tell him so. And now 
Marion sat and thought, for she knew that the 
best, yes, the truest friend she had, was going 
away that day. She remembered the chances, 
the desperate chances of war, and shuddered as 
she thought. And as the girl sat thus, living 
over her past, and trying to decide for her 
future, she was startled by the respectful voice 
of the servant, who had entered unobserved. 

“Miss Marion, the gentleman is in the draw¬ 
ing-room.” 

Marion gave a great start as she took the 
card. A moment of calm deliberation, a voice¬ 
less, ardent cry to endure, and she said calmly, 

‘Ask Gen. Carnegie to walk into this room, 
James.” A moment more, and her old lover 
stood before her. For an instant neither uttered 
a syllable; then Marion’s clear, oold voice, said, 

“ To what am I indebted for the honor of this 
visit, Gen. Carnegie?” 

He looked full in her eyes for a second, then 
said, in a tone as cold as her own, 

“Allow me to give you a seat, Miss Kendal, 
and ask if you will permit me to mako an ex¬ 
planation which has been long deferred?” 

Marion was tempted, for an instant, to refase 
to listen; but suddenly changing her resolution, 
quietly seated herself, and waited for him to 
begin. He looked at her, so fair and pure; his 
eyes took in every line of the clear-cut faoe, and 
his voice trembled as he again addressed her, 

“Oh, Marion!” ho said, passionately, “here, 
in this old familiar room, will you not relax a 
little of your icy dignity, and be friendly, at 
least, to me? I have wronged you terribly; 
but I am here to-day to plead for your for¬ 
giveness. Listen to me. If you ever wished 
to punish me for what you rightly styled 
‘treachery,’ I can assuro you that, in my blind 
rage, I have become my own worst enemy. I 
married a woman without loving her; married 


for pique, for money—what you will; but cer¬ 
tainly not for love. When did I ever love any 
woman but you, Marion? I was wicked and 
blind, not to see that I had made for myself a 
death in life; for, oh! most horrible of all, my 
wife does not, and never has bestowed on me 
one particle of affection!” 

She sat as if turned to stone; she never 
moaned or shivered, but seemed bound to the 
chair in her shocked listening. He went on 
thick and fast. 

“Marion, I thought last night I should go 
mad! You refused even to touch my hand. 
Am I so very abhorrent to you? No wonder 
you would not lay that innocent woman’s hand 
in mine. I am not worthy to touch it! I con¬ 
fess to you, that since I became aware what a 
wreck I had made of my life, I have plunged 
into the wildest, modest course of dissipation; 
but, oh, Marion! angel that you are, save mo 
from the lowest depths, and say that you for¬ 
give me; that you care for me still!” 

The frozen horror died out of the brown eyes; 
she gasped painfully, but when she answered, 
her tone was soft as ever. 

“I forgave you long ago; and, believe me, I 
can pity you.” 

The true, honest soul looked at him through 
her eyes. A red flush swept over his face. She 
went on. 

“Carlyle says ‘every human being contains 
within himself the highest heaven and the lowest 
hell.’ Russel! there was honor and purity in 
you once, or you had never stood in the rela¬ 
tion to me that you did. For Rose’s sake, promise 
me that you will disgrace yourself no longer.” 

“Rose!” ho cried, impetuously; “for you I 
may learn to be true and honest again; but for 

her-” and the sneer that curled his lips made 

Marion shiver. 

“Then wo had better end this very useless 
interview,” she said, coldly. “I had hoped 
better things of you.” Her self-control was mar¬ 
velous ; but his keen eyes saw her lips quiver. He 
gave her one despairing glance, and, dropping 
his head on his hands, he sobbed bitterly. 

It was almost too great a trial for her woman’s 
heart. There sat the man she had loved so 
tenderly, in an agony of self-abasement; and 
yet Marion felt that to speak of herself was 
bitter sin. 

At last she leaned forward and touched him. 
If ever pity and sorrow looked out of human 
eyes, Russel Carnegie beheld it then. 

“Russel,” she said, very gently, “I cannot, 
dare not judge you. I know that your name 
has frequently been uttered before me in terms 
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of reproach, and I^have suffered to hear it. 
Tou are going away to your post; and, as a 
Christian woman, I cannot allow you to leaye 
me without assuring you that I fully and freely 
forgive you for whatever injury you have done 
me. Try and be true to yourself. I do not ask 
you again for your wife’s sake, I ask it for your 
own. You go to meet—God knows!” and a 
spasm of emotion shot over her face, “ perhaps 
death. Ask your own heart if you are ready 
to meet your Maker?” 

The unhappy man caught her hand, but she 
gently withdrew it. He colored with shame. 

“The dead past must bury its dead, Russel. 
I made a grave for my hopes long ago. I can 
only pray for you.” 

The last words just reached his ear; they 
were spoken in the lowest whisper. He looked 
up; she motioned silently to the door. 

“Forgive me for the pain I have caused you,” 
he said, sadly. “Marion, I go forth a better 
man from your presence. God bless you!” And 
he rushed from the room. 

Marion Kendal sank on her knees, clasping 
her hands tightly over her eyes. She could not 
shed a tear, but it seemed to her aching heart 
that the very fountains of life were standing 
still. How long she knelt there, in her half 
stupefied condition, the girl never knew. A 
vague sense of another’s presence came over 
her; then two strong hands lifted her from the 
floor into any easy-chair, and Major Douglas* 
pitying face looked down upon her. Marion 
gave a little moan, and swept her hand over 
her brow, as if to clear her wandering senses. 
It moved him deeply to see that strong, calm 
nature so unstrung. He leaned over and touched 
her hair, so gently and reverently, that she 
could not have reproved the involuntary action. 

“ What is it, Marion ? Some trouble is break¬ 
ing your heart Let me share it.*’ 

The tone, Boft as a woman’s, the utter unsel¬ 
fishness of his words, produced the very effect 
he desired. Marion burst into a perfect storm 
of sobs. He did not intrude upon her grief. 
With the true and instinctive delicacy of his 
nature, he withdrew into the curtained bay- 
window, and looked quietly out on the park for 
perhaps twenty minutes. He could hear the 
painful sobs grow softer; and at last they ceased 
entirely. But he never so much as turned his 
head until she laid her hand upon his arm. 

“You do not need my thanks,” she said, in 
her own peculiarly clear tones, that made the 
gallant soldier’s heart throb painfully; “but 
you must let me say that I had rather you than 
any other saw me thus unnerved.” 


---- 

“You are not fit to stand,” he said, very 
gently. “Will you sit here by me and let me 
have one farewell talk with you?” 

There was this peculiarity in Major Douglas, 
his iron control of his own strong emotions gave 
him complete mastery over her. He was too 
wise to ask further questions, not choosing to 
force a confidence; so he took up the thread of 
a by-gone conversation. 

*Do you remember,” he said, quietly, “tell¬ 
ing me once that if a man had strong enough 
will and endurance, he could conquer even a 
proud woman’s resolve? Marion, how long do 
you will that my endurance must last? How 
long must I serve for my Rachel?” 

A burning blush covered Marion’s pale cheek. 

“I cannot be unkind this last morning,” she 
said; “but I will not have you waste your noble 
heart upon one so utterly dead as mine. You 
know my past, seek not to brighten my future.” 

His eyes kindled; a glad hope dawned on the 
patient, long suffering heart. But again he 
crushed the longing with a firm hand, and went 
on calmly, 

“You are wrong. It is a willing servitude, 
and no other burden would be so dear. Marion, 
may I carry away the motto of your own song, 
the whispering words you gave me last night? 
When I am far away from you, will you remem¬ 
ber one whose sole boast, whose only claim, 
shall be that he was ‘tender and true?’ ” 

Tears gathered in the brown eyes; his words 
went home to her heart. 

“None is more worthy to wear the motto,” 
she said. “Do not think that your care for me, 
your unwavering protection, has passed unno¬ 
ticed. My noble friend, may God guard and 
protect you where you are going; you will 
never be forgotten by Marion Kendal.” 

He looked down at her pleadingly. Why did 
no instinct tell him that but one more assault 
was needed ere the citadel fell? But as he 
gazed at the traces that her bitter sorrow had 
left on the fair, colorless cheek, his heart 
swelled, and a tear fell on her hand as he 
raised it to his mustached lips. She heard the 
door close after him, her courage failed her; 
and, laying her face on the sofa pillow, Marian 
eried passionately, 

“Too late! too late!” 


CHAPTER III. 

“forgive us our trespasses.** 

A hot, Bultry day under the blazing six* of 
Georgia, the air filled with smoke and sulphur; 
with shouts and cheers of half-maddened Man, 
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and the feeble groans of the dying. Into the 
thickest of the fight, regardless that his left 
arm hung helpless by his side, plunged Major 
Douglas. M‘Pherson*s corps was engaged, and 
Russel Carnegie’s division on the right was 
enduring a perilous fire. Intent upon rescuing 
the heroes who were vainly throwing their lives 
away, Major Douglas spurred his foaming horse 
on recklessly, to carry them the order of the 
commanding general to fall back. But the un¬ 
dergrowth of bushes, the entangling thickets, 
made rapid progress almost an impossibility; 
and he gave a groan of dismay as he saw fresh 
reinforcements of the foe rushing npon the 
wearied troops. Impatiently he dashed the 
spurs into his horse’s bloody flanks, and the 
noble animal bounded madly forward. But 
just as the horse reared, a bullet sped swift 
from the lurking sharp-shooter’s rifle, and both 
horse and rider went heavily down. 

When Major Douglas next opened his eyes, 
he felt the night’s damp dew upon his face, and 
kind hands were lifting his dead horse from his 
crushed limb. 

“Is that you, Stimpson?” he said, faintly, as 
his orderly bent ovpr him. 

“It’s that same, major. Och! but I thought 
ye were dead intirely;” and the kind-hearted 
Irishman dashed away a tear from his rough 
cheek. “Here’s meself and Docther Gray been 
all over this murderin’ ground for three hours 
and more looking for ye; and may I niverlif I 
didn’t spy the ould bay first, and yourself lying 
in under.” 

A faint moan startled them, and the doctor 
stepped hastily into the thicket a few yards be¬ 
yond them. Lying there, with his beautiful 
head pillowed on a blackened stump, and the 
life-blood pouring away from three desperate 
wounds, was Russel Carnegie. 

Dr. Gray saw instantly that he was past all 
need for care or help, but he knelt down beside 
him and took his hand. The dying man opened 
his eyes. 

“Is Douglas there?” he asked. The major 
heard him, and struggled to rise, but sank help¬ 
lessly back against his orderly. 

“I can carry you to him,” said the doctor, 
pityingly; “he is too severely hurt to be able 
to come to you.” The strong, able surgeon 
lifted the lithe, slender form in his arms, and 
carried him tenderly over to the tree where 
they had placed Major Douglas. And there the 
two men, who loved Marion Kendal, met again. 

“Douglas,” said Russel Carnegie, as the doc¬ 
tor considerately Btepped beyond hearing dis¬ 
tance, “I am going fast. It’s been a desperate 


day, and my fellows fought well, did they notf 
Well! life’s been weary enough of late; I’m 
not loth to leave it, though, God knows! I’ve 
misused mine sadly.” Here a spasm of pain, 
darted across his face, and the beautiful eyes 
grew moist with tears. “I have done much 
wrong—will you and Marion forgive me? You 
will make her happy when I am gone, Douglas. 
Let me die feeling that, through your lips, she, 

angel that she is, forgives mo freely again- ,T 

A long, long pause. The battle was a fierce 
one, more bitter that it was for her sake. Then 
George Douglas laid his hand on the fair curls 
as softly as a woman might have done. 

“God forbid that I should judge you, Russel 
Carnegie! She has forgiven long ago; and the 
mercy I pray for I cannot withhold to you.” 

A faint smile parted Russel’s white lips. 

“She said ‘tender and true’ was the noblest 
watch-word,” he murmured, dreamily. “You 
were worthy of her; I never was. Can any one 
say a prayer? It’s growing damp and cold.” 

Softly on the night air rose the accents of 
that oldest, most beautiful prayer; th<5 prayer 
he used to whisper long ago, when he knelt, an 
innocent child, at his mother’s knee. “Our 
Father who art in heaven!” The dying man 
said the solemn words over, like a faint echo 
of those who were praying for him with such 
pitiful hearts. 

“And forgive us our trespasses!” A bright, 
dazzling smile burst over his face; with one 
last effort he raised his head. “Mother! at 
last!” he Bighed, brokenly, and fell back dead! 


CHAPTER IV. 

“LOVE TOOK UP THE GLASS OP TIME AND TUBKED 
IT WITH HIS GLOWING HANDS.” 

“I insist upon it!” cried Elise Graham, des¬ 
potically, “that you shall not make a nun of 
yourself any longer, Marion. It’s absolutely 
atrocious to think of your never being present 
at the grandest ball of the whole season! Here 
you are at Newport, obstinately refusing to go 
out; you might as well bo ‘down in Dixie* for 
all the good any one has of your society. I 
want a good reason, or else you must go to that 
ball to-night*” 

Marion was sitting at the low French window, 
looking out over the lawn, with a troubled gaze 
in her brown eyes. 

“ I feel very uneasy, Elise, as you know well 
enough. Beyond the bare intelligence that 
Major Douglas was severely, though not dan¬ 
gerously wounded, I have heard nothing for a 
month. That is, nothing directly. Of course. 
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his aunt, Mrs. Morton, tells me the reports as 
often as she gets them; but I am dreadfully 
troubled not to hear from himself. Do you sup¬ 
pose,” and the brown eyes filled with tears, 
“that he has grown suddenly worse? Oh, 
Elise! how tan I hare the heart to go to a ball!” 

“Nonsense!” cried her friend, wrathfully. 
“I don’t believe anything but the existence of 
your vivid imagination. Besides, if you were 
publicly engaged to the man, you couldn’t se¬ 
clude yourself more than you do now; and, for 
my part, I think you’re a foolish girl, making 
mountains of your fears.” 

“No public engagement could be more to 
me,” said Marion, the bright color mounting 
to her face. “ I feel myself more closely bound 
than I ever was before, Elise. But I know I 
sometimes seem aggravating, dear; and so, to 
please you, I promise to accompany you to the 
ball.” 

“And what will you wear?” said Elise, de¬ 
lightedly. “ By all means that lovely new dress 
from Madame Gradot’s, which you perversely 
keep locked up from my gate, when I’m dying 
to see you in it. Nothing but white, pure white 
flowers, Marion, and give us a * vision, wondrous 
fair,’ of the bride that is to be!” 

But Marion Kendal’s heart was heavy that 
night, as she stood looking in her mirror, and 
putting the final touches to her elegant and ex¬ 
pensive toilet. She thought of Russel Carne¬ 
gie’s mournful death, and shuddered; and then 
could scarce refrain from tears at the memory 
of her own true-hearted soldier. A tap at her 
door finally put her reverie to flight, and Elise 
waltzed in, holding up a note. 

“Oh, Marion, my darling 1” she cried, “you 
are just as lovely as can be. When I think of 
the sensation your appearanco would moke in 
the ball-room, I feel that I am a model of dis¬ 
interestedness in bestowing this document upon 
you. It came over this moment from Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton’s cottage, and her carriage is waiting for 
you at our door. Good heavens!” for Marion 
sank on a chair pale as death, “what is it? 
Hadn’t I better go over there with you, dear?” 

“Nothing but my foolishness,” said Marion, 
recovering herself. “It is merely a line from 
Mrs. Morton, saying that Major Douglas has 
arrived at her house, and wishes to see me. 
He must be very ill, Elise, or he would have 
come to me.” 

Elise drew her opera-cloak carefully around 
Marion’s white shoulders, and putting her arm 
lovingly around her waist, said, 

“Don’t worry yourself dear. You will find 
it all right, I know; and anything is better than 


the state of suspense you’ve been in so long. 
Pity me going to this ball without you, and only 
that persevering Dr. Duncan by way of conso¬ 
lation.” 

But Marion could not smile at the playful 
words. She sprang into the carriage and rolled 
rapidly away. 

Mrs. Morton met the young girl at her door. 
“Are you frightened, dear?” said the motherly 
old lady, as the light fell upon Marion’s color¬ 
less cheeks and troubled eyes. “ The poor fel¬ 
low was in such a way about himself, and so 
despondingly declared that he should write and 
release you from any engagement, that I took 
the law into my own hands, and set matters 
straight, I hope, by sending for you privately. 
Have you strong nerves, my dear? You will 
find him very greatly changed.” 

“How? What?” she gasped; and frightful 
fears of his being so dreadfully altered that she 
would not know him, flew through her terrified 
brain. But Mrs. Morton was already con¬ 
ducting her along the passage to the library- 
door; and hardly knowing what she did, Marion 
pushed hastily past the old lady, and entered 
the room. She never paused to look for any 
changes, she only saw a tali form lying on the 
low sofa; in another instant Marion’s arms were 
round him, and her low cry, “My darling! 
My darling! have you come back to me once 
more?” was smothered on his breast. 

There was a long, long silence; feeling was 
too deep for utterance between those two much 
enduring hearts. At last he raised his head 
from the pillow. 

“I have left part of myself behind, my darl¬ 
ing,” said the low, fond tones that the girl knew 
so well. “ Look at my empty coat-sleeve, and 
think of the strong arm gone! And that is not 
the worst, dear; my horse fell upon me, crush¬ 
ing my limb shockingly; and though it has been 
saved from amputation, the doctors think I may 
never be better than the helpless cripple I am 
now. Think, Marion, think long and calmly, 
before you link your fate to a maimed man like 
me. God knows, it’s hard; but I dare not now 
ask you to share my life* as I once fondly hoped 
you would have done.” 

But she drew the tired head down into its 
resting plaoe again, and dropped bright tears 
of joy on his dark brown hair, as she answered, 
bravely, 

“You have brought me all I valued most, 
my hero—your own noble, loving heart. Ah! 
George, George! you and I have needed many 
bitter lessons to teach us how to be * txhdeb 

i AND TBU*!’ ” 
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BT NELLIE HAMILTON. 


Reader, I have changed my mind. I once 
thought “ there was luck in odd numbers.” 
But when I see Miss Marianne, (now Mrs. Dr. 
Goodspeed,) buxom and forty, radiant with 
smiles, on the platform of the cars, now re¬ 
turning from a wedding-tour, I take that pecu¬ 
liarly feminine privilege of just changing my 
mind. 

Yes, Mrs. Goodspeed, No. 4, the bride of a 
week, stands looking admiringly upon her hus¬ 
band. What good thing has he done to become 
the owner of four rich wives? I have known 
the doctor all my life, and must confess he was 
a good man, who made his daily rounds in an 
easy-carriage. He did not often make mis¬ 
takes. 1 recollect that he once sent arsenic to 
an unfortunate patient when he intended to 
give quinine; and on another occasion morphine 
instead of Seidlitz powders. But the patients 
died easy; and besides, they were getting in¬ 
firm, and could not have lived long; but I never 
hoard that any mistake of that kind had any¬ 
thing to do with the demise of the departed 
three. 

But we must not leave the newly-married 
pair any longer—indeed, we have already been 
absent too long; for it rains, and the doctor’s 
fine broadcloth, and his wife’s gray poplin dress 
will not be improved by the large falling drops. 
But the lady still smiles: and an old maid, with 
a thin, sharp face, standing in the door of the 
depot, says it is because she is so delighted to 
get married. 

An awkward, half-grown young man, with a 
vacant expression of countenance, drives up 
with that easy-carriage. He is the doctor’s 
assistant; for a phrenologist told him years 
ago that he would rise high in the medical pro¬ 
fession some day, if he employed his talents 
in that direction. He has now been studying 
vigorously for fourteen months, and has been 
able, within the last fortnight, to tell the differ¬ 
ence between hyoscyamus, and digitalis, which 
is a hopeful sign; and he is, also, sole possessor 
of an aquarium, occupied at present by a frog 
and two leeches. These indications of learning 
and deep researoh give him already much im¬ 
portance throughout the village. 

The student greets the doctor and his bride 
cordially, but bluntly. He has noticed that 
242 


distinguished physicians are usually unpolished 
and gruff in manner—and he affects bluntness 
on that account. 

Once seated in his carriage, the doctor feels 
very comfortable, for he does not like to travel; 
and a short drive brings them to his own dwell¬ 
ing, which a rude boy across the way persists 
in calling a pill-box. The twain entered the 
door, and for the first time the bride beheld 
the interior of her new abode. The rooms were 
dark and gloomy—for the shutters were closed, 
and the housekeeper sad and silent. A neigh¬ 
bor called the doctor away for professional ad¬ 
vice, and his wife seated herself in an arm-chair 
before the fire. 'While doing so, the town clock 
struck four. 

She was not a nervous woman, but being 
somewhat fatigued with traveling, her thoughts 
would not be easily controlled. “ Yes,” thought 
she, “the very clock at my entrance reminds 
me that I am the fourth wife;” and the thought, 
for the first time, gave her pain. She was glad 
that her husband’s stay was protracted, so that 
her meditations might not be disturbed. In a 
few moments she fell asleep and entered the 
land of dreams. 

She is transported to a neat farm-house. The 
floor is covered with a gay, striped carpet, and 
the fire sends a cheerful glow from the old- 
fashioned fire-place. An old lady and her hus¬ 
band sat prim and upright in their Sunday 
attire; and a few friends and neighbors are 
ranged silently round the room. Soon the door 
opens, and a young man in new homespun 
clothes appears, ruddy with health and happi¬ 
ness. The brown curls cluster round his noble 
brow, and the gentle creature, leaning on his 
arm, looks trustingly to him. Her muslin dress, 
and wreath of pure white flowers, assure us that 
she is about to become a bride, even before the 
venerable pastor speaks the words that make 
them one. Something tells No. 4 that this 
young man is the dootor, with his first and only 
love, the bride of his youth. 

The scene is changed. She stands by an 
open grave. The same clergyman is there, hut 
his voice is ohoked with Bobs, for he can find, 
no words to soothe that young stricken hus¬ 
band, whose darling Lucy, with her infant child 
resting on her bosom, are being lowered into 
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the grave, there to rest until the resurrection j 
morning. j 

Again she sees her husband, still young, < 
although his face wears a sad expression. He < 
is talking with a woman who is weeping. Her j 
deep mourning dress tells us that she is a s 
widow; and the doctor hod attended her de- 5 
ceased husband in his last illness. They sit j 
together on the portico of her pleasant cottage, 
and their talk becomes more cheerful. The 
silver moon beams brightly, and the hours pass 
unheeded away. The doctor still lingers, for j 
they have sympathized with each other’s sor- J 
rows, until he feels that life might still be ] 
cheerful, could he win this yet handsome J 
woman to gladden his fireside. A few low j 
words are Bpoken, and another bride brings j 
gladness to his lonely dwelling; but the charm 
of youth’s bright dream is gone; each have 
past memories upon which they dwell alone. ] 
Death claimed her in a few short months, and j 
she joyfully obeyed the summons, for she looked J 
forward to a bright reunion with thohusband J 
of her early days. 

No violent grief betrayed the sorrow of the 
bereaved husband. But another shadow rested 
on his heart; for many an unselfish act of the 
departed now came rushing back upon his 
memory, like an echo of sweet music after the 
song has ceased. 

Another form appears, dim and shadowy, in 
the twilight gloom. She is an orphan, sad, 
silent, and alone. A kindly chord in the doc¬ 
tor’s heart is touched, and he offers her his 
heart and hand—and they are married. To¬ 
gether they lived for many years, she, a living 
mystery to the practical man by her side. 
Lonely and isolated her life had passed, and 
she had never sought companionship save with 
her own thoughts. Joy and sorrow, age and 
childhood, youth and beauty, brought no look 
of brightness to her face. She shrank from 
sympathy and friendship with an icy cold¬ 
ness; and when she died, few tears fell upon 
the spiritually calm and beautifal face resting 
within the coffin. 

And now the dreamer is carried back to her 
oity home. She sees the large, showy parlor 
of her late boarding-house. A lawyer sits by 
the grate with contracted brow, pondering upon 
the speed he is to make to-morrow, which, if 
successful, will bring a goodly amount to his 
pocket, now heavy with greenbacks. A well- 
known merchant sits with smiling countenance, 
too happy for words, for he has made a princely 
fortune this day; but a broker sits gloomy and 
abstracted, for he hac speculated largely in 


stocks, which are nearly worthless. But now 
she starts, for she beholds herself open the 
door, and enter the room. She is glad; all are 
preoccupied—for unbidden thoughts like these 
rush through her brain: 

“To-day I am forty years old. From the 
day I emerged from the school-room I have 
been a heartless woman of fashion. I see, 
during the whole course of my past life, no 
record save that of balls, parties, flirtations, 
wasted talents, and neglected opportunities; 
and more than half the allotted span of human 
life is passed, without one noble word or deed 
to mark its flight. But I will not think—it is 
time to act. How dreadful! I have, without 
one thought of old age, arrived at its threshold 
without getting married. Bah!” 

The door now again opens, and the doctor 
appears, erect and portly, quite gray, and sixty 
years of age. “No matter,” said the speaker, 
“he shall be my victim.” She soon gets intro¬ 
duced; and the doctor, though at first silent 
and reserved, is soon flattered and pleased by 
her sweet smiles. A few more interviews, and 
a fourth marriage contract is fulfilled; and, 
without soul or feeling, she is entering upon a 
new state of existence. 

She awoke, and tears were streaming down 
her cheekB. The fire had burned low, and the 
ashes were dull and dead. The doctor had not 
arrived; and she had need of leisure to com¬ 
pose herself, and reflect upon her future course. 
A wise thought dawned Upon her soul—she 
would pray; and her voice went up in a short, 
earnest petition to her heavenly Father. 

She arose a changed woman. Her course 
was decided upon; and for her to decide was 
to act. She would lead such a life, with God’s 
help, as would advance His glory upon earth; 
and when death called her away, she would 
live in the memory of those with whom she had 
mingled on earth, and not leave a blank record 
behind her, as the doctor’s other wives had 
done. She knew they were good and blameless 
women; but what had they done for others? 
“ Peaceful they lived, peaceful they died.” She 
would do that, and more. 

And now she calls the housekeeper. A bright 
fire is soon rekindled, and lamps are lighted 
and brought into the parlor. She calls upon 
the doctor’s assistant, who cheerfully helps her 
in unpacking some fine paintings, and beautiful 
vases. These are tastefully arranged, as is 
also a handsome center-table, with books of 
elegant binding, and all the late literary jour¬ 
nals thrown carelessly upon it. She also twines 
some rich camelias in her own dark hair, and 
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throws open the long-neglected piano. In the 
midst of a favorite song she is roused by the 
touch of a loving hand upon her shoulder. She 
turns and sees her husband, his eyes bright 
with tears. 

“Marianne,” he says, “I did not know that 
you could sing so sweetly; and how bright my 
home appears, and I find you looking so happy. 
I did not expect it." She laid her hand lovingly 
upon his shoulder, and they were quite happy, 
and felt almost young again* 

People soon began to say that old Dr. Good- 
speed loved his fourth wife best of all; for he 
could not bear to take his daily rounds without 
she sat by his Bide; and his patients longed for 
the sound of her gentle voice; that when she 
could not go, she sent nice broths and jellies to 


tempt the appetite. Even the rude boy across 
the way no longer calls the doctor’s house a 
pill-./ox; for how can he, when the windows arcf 
filled with roses and geraniums, and cages of 
sweet singing^birds. The doctor had never 
found time to go to church on Sundays; but 
now he is seldom absent, and the- hitherto 
neglected contribution-box now stops at his 
pew. Family prayers daily ascend from his 
dwelling, and the poor and infirm find ready 
sympathy from their kind hearts. The doctor 
and his wife are both growing old; but I think 
she will survive him. Yet the end will soon 
come to both, and they will meet in that “ better 
land,” where “ there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage, but where all are as the angels in 
heaven.” 




AUTUMN DAYS 

BY IOX9 U1CHIQAI. 


In a sleepy way the can Rhine* down; 

The hill-eide mosses havo turned to brown; 
TOie sweet-laced flowers in death lain down, 
This frosty weather. 

The berries are red on the sumac tree; 

The grape* are a* purple aa they can bo; 
The apples ore ripe on the old sweet tree. 
And ready to gather. 


There's naournfol murmuring in the trees*, 

And a solemn shiver iu the troea, 

And a deathly pallor on their leaves, 

So soon to wither: 

For bnd, and bloom, and beauty, must 
Lay down their bright heuda in th«> dust; 
There’s life for them, but death comet iirat— 
Thus earthlings, ever. 


Bound Into shocks the ripe corn stands, 
•Waiting the huskers* hunds; 

For no fidry fingers will loose the bands. 
As in olden story. 

Lazily now comes up the dawn; 

Chilly and damp is tlio early morn; 

But like a smile of the Summer gone, 

Is the noontide glory. 


Ohl when my Smnmor shall decline; 
And when my sun has crossed the line; 
When comes to me the Autumn timo, 
blight and sever; 

May 1 pat Bummer glorias by; 

And with no yearning, parting sigh. 

As earth smiles upward to tho sky, 
Look to my Father. 




A BLINDFOLD KISS. 

9? t. H. UUDI. 


Do yon mind it, Harry Hardy, 

To the cottage down the lane; 

When you went with Mary Boxners, 
And I with little Jane? 

To the apple-paring frolic, 

On that soft November night, 

When tho fall moon looked so mellow 
As it climed Delgardo's height? 

Well, I didn’t think to toll you— 

And I meant to tell you all— 

When we took a little respite, 

In onr cozy little ball; 

And Susan Lane—the teacher— 
Proposed a novel game: 

It was, kiss and guess, In blindfold— 

1 do not know it* name. 


As I sat completely blinded. 

And guessing all amiss, 

When a dozen girls had kissed me, 
I recognized a kiss! 

For well 1 knew no other 
Had such a sweet caress; 

Or could stir my bosom’s fervor. 
With such a thrilling press. 

I guessed it wrong a-purpose—• 

For I didn’t wish to tell, 

That one in all the party 
Could Ids* witlj such a spell 1 
But Til tell you, narry Hardy, 

It was darling little Jane— 

The gushing little damsel 
I tpnllad with d«wn the lana. 
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MRS. SHODDY'S SKELETON. 


BY TRANK LEX BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Or cgprse, her name was not Mrs. Shoddy; 
bat somehow we got a habit of nick-naming her 
so that wicked and jolly winter; and the old 
power of association was so strong, that I re¬ 
peated the ill-nature before I thought as the 
title of this veracious history. 

Mrs. Sholman—Susan, too, by way of a bap¬ 
tismal appellation. There you have her name 
as she was accustomed to write it at the foot 
ef those sweeteners of life, bank cheeks; and 
if I forget to call her by it again, blame habit 
and not me. By-the-way, why will people talk 
about a habit being our own? On the contrary, 
the habits are so much the stronger party that 
we belong to them. I consider mine a set of 
tyrannical imps sent on purpose to bother me; 
and if this is orthodox, and out of place into 
the bargain, I really cannot help it—the reflec¬ 
tion came into my mind, and there would have 
been no possibility of getting to work until it 
found vent. 

I do not think she was a happy woman, and 
yet she might have been. She had gained 
everything for which she married—wealth, 
position; and as for the niek-name, whioh she 
oaught in addition, probably she knew no more 
about it than we do of the pet appellations our 
dear friends have for us when our backs are 
turned. 

Old Shoddy had married her a year or two 
before, just after he struck his tremendous 
cot??, and fortune’s wheel carried him up into 
a golden atmosphere, dashing down at the same 
time over so many unfortunates who had not 
been as far-sighted. 

He married her, people said, in California, 
where he went about some business—endless 
acres of gold-mines, or something of that sort. 

At all events, married they were, and estab¬ 
lished in that great house on Murray Hill, 
which he bought when the Ventnors came to 

a grand smash, and went- Where do people 

go when they fail? 

You are taking it for granted that she hated 
her husband—a very natural and proper thing 
to do in this nineteenth century, I admit; but 
it was not the case. She could bo haughty 
and imperious enough when she chose—but she 
never was so to him. Indeed, at times, there 


I was a gentleness, and almost humility in her 
manner toward him, that people said was sheer 
affectation. 

As for him, all his life he had thought of 
nothing but business, and he never had much 
time for anything else now; although he was 
proud of his wife, and liked seeing so elegant 
a woman at the head of his table, and so on. 

At least you would have given him credit for 
no deeper feelings. You would not have thought 
much about him, except that he talked louder 
than he ought, and sometimes made mistakes 
in his tenses and pronouns. 

Certainly you would never have suspected 
there was anything heroic about him; but then 
he was not ambitious of that reputation, and 
had never aspired to be a brigadier-general. 

People laughed at him, of course; but I give 
•myself great credit for having always believed 
him a gentleman at heart—at least I think to 
now, knowing the whole truth. 

The prettiest thing about the house, in spite 
of the elegance and grace of its mistress, was 
her sister, Christine Gleason; and you may be 
sure it was a great grief and vexation to the 
“old families,” when it became known that 
Charley Wentworth was engaged to her. 

He was, like most men who have gone on to 
thirty, in what is called the world; that is to 
say, he had tried most things and was heartily 
tired of them—but he had a good deal of manr 
liness left in him yet. Indeed, his atrocious 
pride alone would have kept him from mean 
sin 8. 

I think he loved Christine Gleason with all 
the heart he had left. He would not have mar*- 
ried any woman merely for her money; never¬ 
theless, I suppose Christine’s money counted 
for its full value in his calculations—though 
that is too strong a word to use. 

That she had money everybody knew, as was 
right and proper. Her brother-in-law had 
given her ever so many shares in some stock 
company, and the shares went up like air bub¬ 
bles ; but hers were sold out at the right mo¬ 
ment, and there the money was, and no doubt 
about it. 

Wentworth had been angled for, and made 
love to, until social life was a burden. Even 
now, when everybody knew that he had nearly 
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as many debts as anything else, not a mother 
of them all but would have gladly seen her 
daughter’s fortune pay them. 

His position by birth, and wise alliances that 
elder brothers and sisters had made on both 
sides of the Atlantic, was really unexception¬ 
able, and a thing to hunger after. 

Christine had been having a great success. 
People might laugh at “old Shoddy”—they 
might whisper that nobody knew where his 
wife came from; but the money was there, and it 
seated Christine away up on the topmost round 
of the ladder. 

Proud as Wentworth was, he really was suffi¬ 
ciently dazzled by her not to think a great deal 
about it. He had not meant serious work at 
first; but she was so unlike the generality of 
young women that he was piqued into trying 
to make her out—a dangerous experiment for 
any man. 

He knew, for she made no secret of it, that 
when she and her sister were quite young, re¬ 
verses of fortune had caused their widowed 
mother to seek a home in California, in order 
to have the aid of her only son. No history, 
and no mystery. He could easily understand 
how acceptable the Shoddy millions had been 
under such circumstances. 

So, before the close of the season, it all came 
about, and Wentworth decided that he had 
done a thing that one must come to at last; 
and then—oh! yes, he loved her as hearts go 
among us in this generation. 

And Christine? Really, her thoughts were 
not very unlike—and I suppose she had the 
same right. 

I think he could have told of a time in his 
life when college days were just over, and the 
European tour still a delightful anticipation, 
such as 'the whole world did not hold now, 
when life had been somewhat different. 

That was the reason Rose Lawrence came 
out. Oh! how pretty she was, and how he 
loved her—ridiculous romance it seemed now. 

But it had been very pleasant at the time. 
Oh! tell me, folly as such old stories are, do 
the after years hold anything like them? 

The balls to which he went just to dance with 
her; the music to which they listened; the non¬ 
sense they talked! 

Dead and buried ten years ago, the girl and 
boy of that time, and the bard of Italian days 
buried along with them. 

Why, Rose has been married almost a decade, 
and is a cheerful blossom somewhat overblown, 
and Wentworth just what you see. 

“Our days go on, go on;” and I suppose this 


episode has no business here whatever. But 
sometimes I look at the men and women about 
me, and remember them as they were when we 
started on the road together, and I wonder if I 
am as changed to them as they are to me, and 
if we shall all get anywhere near right at last. 

Let us hope so—let us pray so. We do know 
that even our errors shall be turned to work us 
good if we are only patient. Docs it urow any 
easier, oh! my brothers ? The poor linle lesson 
we once disdained to learn—patience and wait¬ 
ing—how we have to spell it out, line by line, 
and find it, oh! so hard, so hard! 

So, journeying by diverse roads, Wentworth 
and Christine Gleason reached the point where 
their paths met—met, as it seemed, not to sever 
any more during this world's journey. 

Did either of them, I wonder, think how 
solemn a question it was that he asked, and 
Blie answered, sitting there in that little cham¬ 
ber off the ball-room* with a silvery glow in it 
like moonlight, the air heavy with the scent 
of fragrant blossoms, and the music gushing 
up in bewildering strains? 

Do people often think, do you imagine, until 
it is too late? “Till death us do part!” They 
scarcely seem to sound in unison with the 
music, do they? And sometimes it is long to 
wait till kindly hands gather those festal rosea 
to make fhneral wreaths for our coffin rest. 

“Are you tired, Miss Gleason?” 

“I think not; it is pleasant to sit here and 
listen to the music. You may go away if you 
want to dance. I think I shall stay and im¬ 
agine I am composing a poem in this pretty 
light.” 

“I think I shall stay and listen to the poem.’* 

He answered lightly, yet he was somewhat 
vexed: for there was a tone in her voice which 
he often heard there, and which made him feel 
the difference between her and other girls; she 
meant what she said—he could go, if he liked. 

“May I stay?” he asked. 

“Then you must compose the poem,” she an¬ 
swered; “and 1 will listen.” 

How lovely she looked sitting there. Oh! yes, 
he was quite in earnest now, at all events. 

“Will you listen?” he asked, eagerly. 

“With my heart in my ears,” she quoted, 
laughingly; then added, “that is as much of it 
as one brings into a ball-room.” 

“I must have the whole for my poem.” 

She was not looking at him now; there was 
a fresh color on her cheek, which made her 
lovelier than before. 

So he told his story, and was answered; and 
into the midst of their idyl rushed half a dozen 
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eag^r people—men that wanted Mies Gleason 
to dance; and girls who allowed themselves to 
be brought, perhaps, because Charley Went¬ 
worth was there. 

There was a little idle jesting; but when 
Mary Elford said, spitefully, to Wentworth, 

“Perhaps we interrupted-” 

Christine heard him say coolly, 

“You were a little too late; much obliged to 
you.” 

And Miss Elford did not turn and bite her, 
bat Christine knew she would have liked to do 
it—and so in half an hour everybody knew the 
affair was settled. 

Christine and her sister had gone home from 
the ball, and were sitting in Susan’s dressing- 
room resting after the fatigue, and telling and 
listening to the story of the engagement, which 
seemed already to have lost half its freshness 
from being so quickly exposed to the eyes of 
the world. 

“1 thought Mary Elford would have torn my 
waterfall off,” said Christine; “I fUlly expected 
she would. You needn’t look so grave, Susan.” 

“Am I looking grave?” she asked. 

“Yes; but it’s rather your style—what an 
odious expression!” 

Susan had been quietly pleased at her sister’s 
story; she looked too weary to-night to be en¬ 
thusiastic about anything. 

She looked a woman who thought; and as 
Christine glanced at her, she saw the lines in 
her forehead deepen, as they need to do when 
she sat silent in the old time—the time they 
seldom talked of now. 

A look that Christine did not like; perhaps 
she knew what it meant, and she said gayly, 

“Well, you are a very unsympathetic crea¬ 
ture! Why don’t you speak pretty speeches, 
and give me your blessing with many tears?” 

“1 like him,” she replied, somewhat irrele¬ 
vantly; “but he is a very proud man.” 

“I think I can match him there,” replied 
Christine. “ I suppose your husband has been 
in bed for hours.” 

“Yes; I asked Robert. He is quite worn out 
when night comes. I wish he cared for some¬ 
thing besides business.” 

“He does—for you.” 

Susan did not even make a pretence of hear¬ 
ing. 

“Business is his life,” continued Christine; 
“you weuld kill him even to hint at his giving 
it up.” 

“1 suppose so! I declare, Christine, I am 
tired to death! I don’t think it pays!” 

“By which bit of slang, for which you would 


have properly reproved me, I suppose you 
mean money, and society, and things in gene¬ 
ral.” 

“I don’t think I quite know what I mean,” 
she said, yawning wearily. 

“And it’s too late to be metaphysical and 
find out,” replied Christine, laughing. “Cer¬ 
tainly, our lives have changed oddly enough! 
Just think of the tiresome school-teaching, and 
the horrid economy, and all—it seems a world 
away! It makes me shiver even to think of 
it!” 

“It was hard work,” returned her sister. 

“ Hard! Good gracious! Well, it’s very pretty 
now to say it in that careless voice; but, my 
deai\ I do like money, and all that money brings 
—ease—position.” 

“Is it for that last you are going to marry 
Charles Wentworth?” 

“Not exactly—perhaps it has something to 
do with it. Your husband is too kind and 
generous for me to be hard and mercenary. 
No. I like the man I am going to marry. He 
is proud as Lucifer, and too languid to be very 
ardent—but we shall get on nicely.” ^ 

“Have you ever told him about beinfe in 
California, Christine?” 

“What there was to tell—all but the school¬ 
teaching; that would mortify him dreadfully—/ 
but I’d tell him that if I was worked up to it.” { 

Her sister did not answer, she was leaning 
back in her chair with her eyes half closed. 
Perhaps her thoughts had gone back to the old 
life, with its round of toil, its petty privations, 
so hard for a woman to bear; perhaps some¬ 
thing else, but no memory that brought regret, 
if one oould judge by the expression of her face. 

Christine had risen, and was standing before 
the dressing-table, indolently watching the re¬ 
flection of her pretty figure in the glass. 

“I think I should*like to be a duchess,” said 
she. “Susan, do you remember Aleck Thorne?” 

Away back to that California home her 
thoughts went again—there was nothing there 
she liked to think of. She felt almost irritated 
with Christine, because her words showed that 
she, too, had been thinking of that life gone by, 
a subject seldom talked of between them. 

“Yes; he was a lawyer.” 

“Exactly. Your memory is unfashionably 
prompt. Well, do you know-” 

“What?” For she had paused, and was lean¬ 
ing her two hands on the table, and looking 
straight in the glass. 

“Do I know what, Christine?” 

“Why, if that blessed husband of yours 
hadn’t come along and dazzled my life with 
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your reflected splendor, I think I would hare 
-married him, if-” 

“If what? Do finish?” 

“If he had asked me—which he didn’t! I 
have often wondered if he meant to; but that’s 
all over and forgotten.” 

“I declare, Christine, I don’t believe you 
have any heart at all!” 

“Because I don’t quote poetry, and am not 
willing to say I would rather be poor and have 
to work, than live in the midst of all this ease 
and luxury?” 

“I think life is a great humbug, any way!” 
exclaimed she. 

“So philosophers have said, my dear! I 
think I shall go to bed. Bless mq, Susan, don’t 
look so disconsolate and forlorn—it will give 
me a nightmare to remember your face! Is 
there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing in the world, only I am tired, and 
bored, and lonely.” 

“The first evil, sleep will alleviate; as for the 
others-” 

“They exist in my imagination, you mean?” 

“Well, dear, I wouldn’t be rude for the 
world; but just let me say, your imagination is 
very active—very actionable, as old Mrs. Dorse 
used to say.” 

Sufuin looked about the dressing-room, with 
its pretty belongings, and sighed out of the 
emptiness of her heart. 

“ At all events, it’s a very pretty prison, if it 
is one,” said Christine, translating her thoughts. 
“Do you know what it is you want, Susan?” 

“No—I wish I did; an active grief would at 
least have some excitement about it. I am 
lonely. I did have some heart. I want to be 
loved and petted! What is all this wealth— 
this poor show for vanity’s sake?” 

“What do, you want?” repeated Christine, 
coldly. 

“I tell you, to be loved,” retorted Susan, 
passionately. “My mission is to display these 
riches to the best advantage—to dress like a 
queen—to give parties—to sit at table, and 
look graceful; but as for being appreciated; as 
for having a feeling in common with- 

“Don’t finish your sentence,” interrupted 
Christine, quietly. “If you should say any¬ 
thing against your husband, I am sure you 
would regret it some time. I tell you, Susan, 
he is a good man—worth a host of the dandies 
about us.” 

“It is all very well for you, who are not his 
wife! I wonder how you would like to see 
people smile when he began to talk.” 

“Console myself by thinking he has proved 


that he understands arithmetic, even if he is a' 
little wanting in his grammar.” 

“That is all very well! You are going to 
marry a man with intellectual tastes.” 

“Do you think we shall talk Tennyson to¬ 
gether?” 

Susan laughed. 

“I am talking like a fool,” said she. 

“I won’t contradict you,” replied Christine. 

“I suppose I must take life as it is given,” 
she went on. 

“Wealth is the one thing we prayed for,” 
said Christine. 

“And peace and freedom,” whispered Susan. 

An odd expression of terror crossed her face. 
She turned away her head so that Christine 
could not see. In a moment she began to lau^h 
in a nervous, hysterieal way. 

“When you are married, we’ll go to Eng¬ 
land, and be introduced to the queen,” said 
she. “ Do you remember our old dream, Chris¬ 
tine? Oh! dear me! I suppose the queen would 
be as stupid a reality as all other realities 
are.” 

“I have not a doubt of it; at all events, she’s 
asleep at present, if she’s a sensible woman. 
Oh! I forgot the longitude! There! I’ve broken 
the stopper to one of your scent-bottles. Here’s 

an actual grief for you, Susan—and- Why 

here’s a letter.” 

“Some bill, probably—it oan wait till morn¬ 
ing.” 

Christine took up the envelope and looked 
at it 

“ It’s not a bill,” said she. 

There are people who go on for years and 
years, carrying a secret about with them, which 
any mischance may bring to life—carry it 
about, and wait for the exposure which they 
feel certain must oome, till the most trivial 
thing becomes startling; till the sound of a 
strange voioe will bring a oreeping fear, the 
opening of a letter will be a task that tries 
every nerve. 

Susan sprang up with a passion and a start, 
so unlike the manner those who saw her, night 
after night, in crowded ball-rooms, were accus¬ 
tomed to seeing her wear, that they might have 
almost thought it was not the same woman. 

She snatched the letter from Christine’s hand, 
tore it open, and read it. 

It was only the work of a second. Christine 
had not found breath to speak or move? Susan 
hid the letter in her dress. She looked about 
like a person searching for a hiding-place. 

She was half way across the room; then her 
strength suddenly failed. She fell into a chair; 
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Ler fingers worked at her throat, as if the 
glittering necklace was choking her; then, 
without eyen a sound, she fainted entirely 
•way. 

Very seldom in her life had Christine seen 
her sister so utterly prostrated. Fortunately, 
her wits were of the serriceable kind; and 
although she gaye one little cry of terror, she 
was quite able to know what must be done, and 
to take the best way of doing it. 

She bathed her forehead, and held pungent 
salts to her nose, and then stood quietly fanning 
her, trembling from head to foot, like a leaf, 
but showing plainly the real pluck—excuse the 
yulgarism—of her nature, notwithstanding. 

With a gasp and a heavy breath, Susan’s 
senses slowly returned. She made no effort to 
sit upright or to moye—just looked up into her 
sister’s face with those great eyes, so full of 
terror and agony, and said, 

“Did I faint?” 

Christine had to sit down before she could 
answer—the neryous strain began to tell. 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh. Susan! what is it?” 

Her sister drew the letter slowly from her 
pocket, and handed it to her, and Christine took 
it and read it in silence. 

“Don’t speak,” Susan whispered, as it fell 
from her hand. “Don’t Bay a word.” 

“I can’t yet,” whispered Christine. 

She crouched closer to her sister, and put 
both her arms about her, drawing her toward 
her, trying, bewildered and stunned as she was, 
to express the determination to comfort and 
protect her which she could not put into lyords. 

For some moments they just sat there in 
silence; then Susan said, slowly, 

“Now you understand! For months a fear 
has been in my mind—such a fear! Oh! I can’t 
tell you! It was nothing tangible! I hated 
myself—hated this wealth; but I clung to it— 
longed for it; and I knew something was 
coming.” 

“I can’t think yet,” said Christine. 


“Oh!” cried Susan, “I don’t care as much 
for myself as for you, Tiny. I did love you; 
oh! believe it—do believe it!” 

She was growing quite hysterical, and Chris¬ 
tine had to try every means to soothe her. 

“I know it—don’t you think I know it? 
Susan, whatever comes, we are together—re¬ 
member that. We can bear anything then.” 

“Yes; 1 think so. Oh, Christine 1 can you 
tell what to do?” 

“Wait till to-morrow; we shall be able to 
think then—I am so confused. To-morrow——” 

Susan pushed her away, and, with a sudden 
return of strength, began walking upon and 
down the room. 

“ To-morrow I must act,” said she; “ I must 
think to-night.” 

Christine forced herself to sit upright—they 
looked alike now. 

“You are right,” she said. “What shall we 
do, Susan?” 

Whatever the trouble was, she put herself into 
the front rank—they would Bhare it togother. 

“I must read it again,” moaned Susan. “I 
could not see—it seemed to strike me blind.” 

She picked up the letter whore it had fallen, 
and went to the dressing-table. 

Christine followed slowly; hanging on to 
each other, and clinging to the table for sup¬ 
port, they read over the brief page. 

They turned and looked in each other's face— 
each saw dismay and horror. 

“We might run away,” Christine gasped. 

Then Susan’s strength came back. 

“It could do no good—we will stay. Wait • 
minute—I will answer it to-morrow.” 

She broke off. Christine did not speak. 

“ It’s for money,” continued Susan. “ Money 
will do anything.” 

She laughed out loud—such a terrible laugh. 

“Come to bed,” she whispered, shivering at 
the sound of her own voice. “Don’t speak; 
you said to-morrow—leave it till then ” 

(TO BK COBTIMtTBD.) 


WHY IS IT? 

BT 1LLA L. Bill'll. 


Wot is it, parting ever follows meeting? 

Why ore our hearts with constant losses wrong? 
Why are oar harps of love, in tine so fleeting— 
Harps we would tune—all broken or unstrung? 

Why do we cling to earth, and all its treasures? 

Why grasp at phantoms, when we grasp in vain? 
Knowing that life, though full of guilded pleasures, 
Hath but for us alternate joy and pain. 


Why do we bring our gifts unto the altar? 

Why do we bend the knee beside the shrine 
That holds our Idols, and then strangely falter? 
The weakness ours, oh. Lord!—the glory thine! 

Say, is there not, for every blinding sorrow, 

Some rainbow-tint to span the darkened rides? 
Say, shall we not on the Eternal morrow— 

If we are truly faithful—win the prise? 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY 


CHAPTER I. 

“The thing which hath been, it is that which 
shall be.” Events repeat themselves on this 
globe of ours oftener than we generally sup¬ 
pose. Even the material grooves which they 
work out, and their accessaries, are very simi¬ 
lar. There is something awful in the idea of 
this steady wheel of destiny bringing round 
inevitably the same combinations. We crawl 
too near to perceive any regularity in their 
sequences; but the eye outside and above all, 
doubtless, sees them in obedience to law. They 
are under the relentless rule of necessity. 

Elizabeth Seymour was one of those rarely 
gifted women, whose power of fascination is 
distinct from their beauty and accomplishment. 
Helen, Cleopatra, Guinevere, Mary of Scotland, 
was it to your beauty and wit alone that you 
owed your sway in your own age, and your 
lasting memory in this? No; rather to an at¬ 
traction whose nature lies between the domain 
of magnetism and that of purely mental forces. 

I , High physiology, some one says, is the fashion 
now, as well as high art, high churchism, and 
high everything else; and if I understood it, I 
might give a most interesting analysis of Eliza¬ 
beth Seymour’s physical temperament Still, 
after Dr. Holmes’ story of inherited tendencies, 
making a man’s great-grandmother, not him¬ 
self, responsible for him, that vein is exhausted. 

At the time at which my story begins Miss 
Seymour’s charms, physical and mental, had 
reached the glowing, luxuriant development of 
full womanhood. She was not only the pet of 
society, but she had won a name as a writer 
also. Her volume of poems lay not only in the 
boudoirs of the dainty and highly-cultured, but 
in the bare attic-rooms, where the sinewy, 
rough, intense children of intellect fought with 
the world’s smiling half-beliefs, and shams, and 
sneers. These worshiped her afar-off. Often, 
in their afternoon walk up the avenue, they 
paused at the crossing to let her chariot roll 
past, and saw her within in rich dinner-dress, 
jewels on her arms and bosom. More favored 
ones bowed personally at the shrine, and drank 
in the influence of that entrancing, splendid per¬ 
sonality; those auburn tresses; tim* enthusias¬ 
tic, speaking face, with its purity of outline, 
and its snowy, transparent complexion. Some 
260 


of these proffered their all, their dearest trea¬ 
sures, each according to his store. But the 
clear, violet-eyes looked no response. Her 
heart remained untouched. Ah! do the laurel- 
leaves always make lonely ? 

But one evening a vision burst upon Eliza¬ 
beth. At a reception at the house of a cele¬ 
brated literary man, she looked up from the 
harp, to which she had been singing some of 
her own verses, and saw in the door-way of 
the library—what? An Apollo! the glorious 
sun-god! An inhabitant of Arcadia! With the 
sharpness of reality came these questions to 
her excited mind; and she smiled on perceiving 
that it was only (what is nearly as wonderful 
in a highly civilized society) a young man of 
absolutely perfect health and strength. There 
was no mistaking it. It radiated joyously, 
triumphantly from every line and motion of 
his perfectly moulded and developed form. 
And the face—never was face so indescribably 
radiant. There was nothing idealized, nothing 
dreamy spiritual about either face or figure. 
The being and joy of that nature were in the 
actual. 

Her host presented the young man—“Mr. 
Viele, Miss Seymour.” Elizabeth closed hei* 
eyes to keep the tears back. People thought 
the excitement of her song had called them 
forth. They were mistaken. ^ 

She took the arm of her new acquaintance 
and passed into the library. “Have you been 
long in New York?” she asked. 

“But a few days,” answered he. “I am new 
to city life. I know no one, and have my own 
way to make.” 

Miss Seymour’s oheek glowed. “ How much 
is before you?” she murmured. 

“Much! Ah, yes!” rejoined Mr. Viele; “but 
of what character?” 

“Surely,” said Elizabeth, “you do not fear?” 

“Not fear, exactly,” he replied; “but I am 
very ambitious—generally, at least. But just 

now the present consciousness absorbs-” he 

stopped and blushed like a girl; and Elizabeth, 
whose daily breath was flattery, she, strange to 
say, colored likewise. 

They talked on for some time, Elizabeth, 
leaning on a tripod, and drinking in the con¬ 
tagious vitality that undulated around her com- 
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panion. His sentiments were unsophisticated, 
and the phrases bj which he oonveyed them 
thoroughly transparent. He was eloquent with¬ 
out knowing it. 

The next morning found Franois Viele an 
eager visitor at Miss Seymour’s—and the next— 
and the next. He stepped at onoe into the 
chariot of her smiles, and was borne along 
wondering and grateful. In a few weeks, 
through her fayor and warm praises, he was 
introduced to a large and intelligent oircle of 
acquaintance; and her uncle, Mr. Suydam, pro¬ 
cured him a valuable partnership as a lawyer. 
But the most sparkling blossom in Francis 
Viele’s garland was the loye of the magnifioent 
Elizabeth. With all the richness and freeness 
of her regal nature it was bestowed upon him. 
She had laid her proud, beautiful head on his 
shoulder, and murmured, “Let me die now; 
bo, let me live!” 

And what a life it was that they began to 
live! They carried the revealing, warming 
light of the affections through all the ranges 
of their being. They studied, they thought 
together. Viele’s mind, practical, penetrating, 
vivid, was exactly the complement of Eliza¬ 
beth’s. And Bhe, with the glowing conceptions 
of genius, artistic sensibility to beauty, grace 
and harmony, depth of feeling, her companion¬ 
ship was as the revelation of a new sense to 
him. And so the months swept on. It was in 
the depth of a nearly tropical July that Eliza¬ 
beth found the fire-heart of her existence. 

*As the next spring was summoning the vio¬ 
lets, her observant aunt suddenly announced to 
Alioe Lee, another niece, who had been long 
with her, that she must go home. Alice wept. ; 
For months she had gazed neglected on her 
cousin’s triumph, sweeping past with pomp and 
viol-strain. She envied not the homage due to 
genius and beauty; but the love—her lonely 
heart cried out for love 

Francis Yiele found her in tears many times; 
and after one of these went home and seated : 
himself in his chamber in moody thought. To ;! 
what was he drifting? The self-excusing voice j; 
spoke. He had but obeyed his instincts. His j! 
first love had been born of homage; but now, ;! 
oh ! how dear and subtle the pleasure of afford- ;! 
ing protection! Alioe clung to him so I > 

He shuddered and shrunk when he thought 
of the blow Elizabeth’s heart would receive. 
Then there lose before him, white and glitter¬ 
ing, the heights of a sublime Belf-sacrifice. He !; 
surveyed them long and earnestly. 

No, he could not scale them! 

One day Elizabeth entered the parlor and ; 
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| saw his arm clasping Alice’s drooping form. 
The face was not drooping. It was raised to 
his with a blissful certainty upon it. Elizabeth 
stood white as ashes. Yiele and Alice remained 
appalled by her expression. She spoke, slowly, 
laboringly, “You—love—her. You—love—her.” 

Then a great horror of despair spread over 
her face, and she went from the room. 

Alice’s sobs and groans became uncontrolla¬ 
ble. “Oh! what have I done!” she cried; “how 
wioked I am! I wish I were dead!” 

But Francis drew her to his heart. “My 
darling, you could not do otherwise. And I 
could not have deceived her long. I loved you, 
my pet—how could I help that?” 

Shall we follow Elizabeth ? Ah, no! it was 
the raging tigress that night. . 

All that had made her gifts more lustrous; 
all that had made her character more forcible 
in its grasp; all that had made her more sweet 
and tender in her love-filled moments, now 
gathered together to tear her vitals with fury. 


CHAPTER II. 

Arran, weeks, over which we will pass, Miss 
Seymour’s voice was heard in the study of a 
fashionable, dilletanii clergyman; an intimate 
friend, the same who had presented Francis 
Viele to her. He was “subtle, eloquent, re¬ 
fined, sympathetic, and superficial.” 

“I ask not for happiness,” she said. “I ask 
you to save me from a terrible fate.” 

Then she glanoed around the large, luxurious 
apartment, the same in which she had first 
heard Yiele’s buoyant, bounding tones. The 
walls were lined with books in all tongues. 
Scattered around was almost every known aid 
to science; instruments, lenses, cabinets, maps, 
medals, photographs, models. A grand piano, 
harp, and flute, were there, absorbing paint* 
ings, statuary; and upon a small table, on a 
freshly-written page, lay the mightiest enchan¬ 
ter of all—a pen. “ Here are the means and 
appliances to boot*” said Elizabeth, smiling 
bitterly. “What would you do in my plaoe? 
Ah, no! I cannot do what you would, for I am 
a woman.” 

Mr. Hunting was silent. The symbols of the 
activity of all time were, indeed, around him, 
but they lifted no voice. After awhile he said, 
“Herein the patient must minister to himself.” 

“What emptiness, what rottenness do you 
send me to?” said Elizabeth. 

“Not so!” he answered. “Only be true to 
yourself. Rouse the strength that must reside 
in every Qod-made machine.” 
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“Are we sufficient to ourselres?” asked Eli¬ 
sabeth. 

“I think so,” replied Mr. Hunting. “Hu¬ 
manity, like the arch, is self-supporting. Our 
needs find our strengths. You have many re¬ 
sources. Think of the joy, the riot of genius 
in its own powers—the God-given dower.” 

“I tell you,” cried Elizabeth, “it is not God- 
giren. It has brought its curse with it. Do I 
1 not feel it?” 

After a pause, Mr. Hunting resumed. “Then, 
forgive me! make a staff of your own grief— 
by-and-by a torch. You will reach that point. 
In the meantime you will not die of a broken 
heart. Dogs do sometimes; human creatures 
almost never.” 

Elizabeth had been syllabling with her lips 
the words, “in the meantime,” ever since he 
had uttered them; and when he had ended, 
they became audible. 

“In the meantime! What is in that mean¬ 
time, before the point where you deem that I 
may grasp a hard-won torch? What but an 
existence dark as death! Do not mistake me. 
I do not fear dying of a broken heart. But 
till I die of something else, am I to look upon 
myself as a wreck ?” 

“Far from it,” rejoined Mr. Hunting. “The 
highest wisdom, and, therefore, the highest use¬ 
fulness is bom of grief. ( We learn in suffering 
what we teach in song.' The woman who wrote 
that, dying the other day on the banks of the 
Arno, did she regret the stem school where 
she learned what she has so oarefully written 
down? And you, my dear Miss Seymour, whom 
oould I more fitly point to seek a beacon ? for 
you may justly aspire to walk in its steady, 
fiery light.” 

Elisabeth looked dreamily at him and mur¬ 
mured, 

•“Into work the poet kneads them, 

And he does not die till then.' 

I suppose that is what you mean. Ah! do you 
know what you say ?” 

“No, my dear friend,” answered Mr. Hunt¬ 
ing, “I confess I do not know the full meaning 
of what I say.” 

Elizabeth left the study and prooeeded up 
Fifth Avenue, far up, where it is dreary. The 
April day was closing in chilly. The rickety 
houses and shops seemed more squalid than 
usual. She met few people. Once she passed 
a tall woman in the garb of a Friend, who 
looked at her attentively. She avoided, with 
an impatient gesture, some barefooted chil¬ 
dren wrangling in her path; and put aside 
almost contemptuously a cripple’s prayer tor 


alms. “ He thinks he has cause for sadness,” 
she muttered—“fool!” Life seemed to stand 
unveiled before her, as when the face of the 
veiled Prophet of Khorassan met at last th« 
gaze of his victims. 

" No detnon of the waste, 

No chnrch-yard ghoul, caught lingering in the light 
Of the blessed snn, e’er blasted human sight 
With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 
The impostor now in grinning mockery shows.” 

As she returned she again saw the Quakeress. 
The kind, quiet, brown eyes again fixed her 
own. As they met both stopped, and their gaze 
became very earnest Elizabeth looked, as a 
lost, houseless wretch outside of a window may 
look, with forehead pressed close against tkc 
pane, in at a scene of sweet domestic happi¬ 
ness. So they stood, the roar of the great, 
proud, false city behind them. Soul met soul. 
At length a voice floated from beneath tke 
drab bonnet, low, quiet, in perfect harmony 
with the eyes. Had it swerved bat a quarter 
of a note from the true key, Elizabeth’s sensi¬ 
tiveness would hmve shrunk, or some conven¬ 
tionalism been recalled. The words were 
simple. 

“Thee seems In distress. Can I do nothing 
for thee, except pray for thee?” 

“Yes. I am, indeed, in distress,” was the 
reply. “Thank you—thank you. No; you can 
do nothing for me—but pray for me, if yon 
will.” 

The lady took from her reticule a bit of paper 
bearing her name and address. “ If thee would 
come and see me,” she said, “it might be given 
me to do thee some good.” 

Let us pass over the next three months of 
Elizabeth’s life. Humboldt has a striking pas¬ 
sage, in the Cosmos, on the deep and peculiar 
impression of the first earthquake we expe¬ 
rience; of the “sudden revelation of the delu¬ 
sive nature of our faith in the immobility of 
the soil on which we stand.” Thus it was with 
Elizabeth. 

She went no more to her friend the minister. 
But one day she took from her drawer the piece 
of paper given her by the Quakeress, and went 
to the house. She was admitted by the lady 
herself, a decided, large-framed woman, with 
hair streaked with gray, eyes lit from within. 
The table in the plain little parlor was strewed 
with papers relating to a plan for the relief of 
seamstresses, said- the lady, at the same time 
making slight apology for resuming some fancy 
work to be sold for a poor widow. Eliiabeth 
felt disappointed. Everything appeared so 
matter-of-fact. Nothing about the room soft¬ 
ened tho impression. 
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But beside her were those kind, penetrating name was Gratta, a foreigner, a powerful man, 
eyes, that firm, tranquil bearing. Through of burning passions, of many resources, of va- 
much suffering had Lydia Cary come to that ried affiliations. In Paris he was a leader in a 
calm. Elizabeth told her story. It was not so knot of men and women, whose aims were high 
much the sympathy that was grateful to her as : and peculiar, but not visionary; pursued with 
the sense of repose, the entire confidence. They ; vigilance and sagacity, adding to their daily 
parted friends. life a zest, an intensity, an electricity. In 

In a few weeks, Miss Seymour went with her England he was a valued friend of Buckle, the 
friend to her home by the sea. There, under historian. In all parts of the world he had 
her guidance, she commenced a round of active other associations, not so elevated or so decor- 
employment, effort for others, mental and ous. He had a handsome face, polished, and 
bodily. She accompanied Lydia to the huts impenetrable eyes. When she was but sixteen, 
of the fishermen; she assisted her in her do- 5 Elizabeth’s fancy had been struck by him; and 
mestic duties. The mere physical exertion > she had felt flattered by the devotion of one so 
which she made, constant, persistent, would, 5 distinguished. Her friends had rescued her 
in the opinion of many, have kept her from / from the entanglement. Now, after the lapse 
being morbid. \ of ten years, the Mephistopheles of her early 


And she was nfft morbid. But her heart and 
spirit—her chainless spirit—reached, stretched 
out after something more than was afforded by 
this life—and there was agony in the futile 
reaching. Sometimes, at night, she would sit 
on the side of her bed for hours, she knew not 
how long, wrapped in a kind of terrible, in¬ 
tolerable loneliness. She was not thinking, 
only suffering. • 

ner life did not touch, come near the mass of 
emotions swaying, seething in her breast. They 
had been all mutilated. The blood of their 
torture covered them over; but aching, blis¬ 
tered, writhing, they cried out sharply for ac¬ 
tion. 

“Lydia, Lydia,” she would say, “do not talk 
to me of purifying furnace-fires. It is my own 
heart that furnishes, not only the fuel, but the 
flame. Such fires do not purify, they shrivel, 
they agonize. How can I live a life worth the 
name? God, in his heaven above, knows that 
I cannot. Oh, Lydia! is there a God, a mer¬ 
ciful God, or only dumb, blind fate?” 

“My friend,” said Lydia, “do pot give way 
to such thoughts. Keep hold of thy trust in 
God!” 

“It is going away from me daily. Keep you 
hold of it. It will make you happier in this 
world, at least. Your eyes have not been 
opened.” 

“Elizabeth, thee does not believe this!” said 
Lydia. 

“No, not exactly; not yet, but-” She re¬ 

sumed, “ My health is sound. Many years, per¬ 
haps half a century of this is before me, Lydia!” 

CHAPTER III. 

After two or three months, an acquaintance 
of Elizabeth’s early youth called upon her. His 

Yon. L.—15 


dream reappeared before her. 

Mr. Gratta took lodgings near, and drove 
over, almost every afternoon, to see Miss Sey¬ 
mour. Lydia Cary looked very grave. “ Beware 
of that man, Elizabeth!” she said. 

Elizabeth smiled. “What danger can there 
be? His conversation interests me.” 

They talked of everything. Gratta was a 
skeptic. His view of things was striking, dar¬ 
ing. His bold, inoisive intellect shrunk be¬ 
fore no mystery, his tongue from no freedom. 
It is needless to retrace the current of their 
conversations. Mr. Gratta was guarded and 
subtle. A witty sarcasm was never wanting— 
a sneer was dropped in just the right place. 
Elizabeth’s state of mind was such as to afford 
a man like Gratta a great hold upon her. At 
first she shuddered, but the decomposition of 
her sentiments, and wishes, and fears, went on. 
Every day saw some scruple put to flight, some 
lingering faith swept away. Gratta’s creed, a 
materialism, began to be hers. ^ 

One afternoon he called when Lydia Cary 
was out. A half-hour passed. Then you might 
have heard his low, smooth voice saying, “I 
offer you a career to replace that which no 
longer meets your needs—the possibilities of 
my own life, rich and exhilarating as you know/ 
they are, added to yours. Do not despise them.. 
Once you might have been sufficient to yourself.. 
You are not now. Come with me.” 

“Mr. Gratta,” said Elizabeth, “since I knew 
you, you have been married. Is your wife, 
dead?” 

He looked at her with unaffected surprise:. 
“No; at least I have never heard of her death*’*’ 

“And you dare to insult me with words like 
these!” returned Elizabeth, her face flaming: 
scarlet. 

“Miss Seymour! You surely are superior to 
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shallow superstitions. I am entirely separated 
from the person you call my wife. She will 
never interfere with me. That is all arranged. 
Listen*to me,” and he went on, speaking deli¬ 
berately, but without pause, pouring into her 
ear a mixture of Fourierite philosophy, ration¬ 
alism, and a certain daring logic of his own, j: 
all sparkling with clear, keen intellect, and ; 
here and there with diamond-like grains of the ; 
highest, most comprehensive truth, which con- ; 
cealed the sophistry. 

As he talked, he never moved his dark, glit¬ 
tering eyes from hers. She returned the look ; 
by a sort of fascination. Ho took both her : 
hands, and went on, his intense glance fixing 
hers. His voice grew deeper, fuller. She sat 
as if spell-bound. Her mind was entirely free 
and active, and took in the whole situation. 
While hearing and understanding all Gratta < 
said, another train of thought and conscious- \ 
ness rushed along. But a magnetic influence, j 
like the coils of a snake, was enveloping her s 
nerves, and through them her will; and its in- s 
strument, its point of departure was, she felt, s 
those unrelenting eyes. Still she could not re- > 
move hers from them. They held her. At first > 
she had struggled, but now she was willing to ? 
be held. With a shudder she recognized this. > 
She felt his will mastering hers. Not so much ? 
the power to resist as the wish, the resolve were \ 
lacking. Her will was sliding into his. i 

Now close, closer came that bewildering, !■ 
paralyzing, subtle gaze, that earnest voice; a j: 
breath was hot upon her cheek; in another' 
moment he folded his arms around her, and 
pressed her to his breast. Her heart beat 
against his; his kisses fell on cheek and lip— 
he, the unprincipled, the corrupt; and she* 
the pure, the noble maiden. She lay on his !; 
breast unresisting, while his thrilling tones !; 
crept through her nerves, making her quiver : : 
from head to foot as he pictured an intense, 
intoxicating future; and hinted, only hinted, of ; 
passionate love—the clasp of his arms growing : 
tighter and stronger, as if asserting a right. 
When, at length, he bent his face till it nearly s 
touched hers, his eyes, drawing her gaze into s 
themselves, and asked, “Will you go with me?” 5 
answer was superfluous. s 


CHAPTER IV. 

Hb strained her impetuously to his bosom 
till she almost cried out with pain. Then he 
suddenly put her from him, and held her at 
arm’s length. Her heart beat, and her breath 
came short, as before her master. He said, 


sternly, “You must not trifle with me. WiU 
you promise to give yourself up to me entirely? 
To obey me in all particulars?” 

There was a swift, fierce, backward and for¬ 
ward glance in Elizabeth’s mind. Then she 
said, “I will.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Gratta, rising, “this woman 
with whom you are is narrow-minded. She 
will oppose your going. You must not see her.” 

“She is out,” said Elizabeth. 

“I know it,” returned he; “therefore let us 
start at once.” 

As in a dream, Elizabeth walked to her room 
to put her possessions together. She returned, 
beginning to doubt, to pause. Mr. Gratta was 
pacing up and down the parlor, over which the 
twilight was beginning to gather. He turned 
as she entered, and coming close to her, grasped 
her hands, and again fixed upon her that potent 
gaze. Again she felt her will succumb to his. 
He took her face between hiB hands, and kissed 
it three times, murmuring, “The same lips that 
I kissed ten years ago. It is destiny. I seal 
them to myself by this—and this—and this!” 

He was interrupted by the dash of a buggy 
to the door. He rose instantly, and in two 
minutes Miss Seymour %nd her trunk were 
speeding on the road to Taunton, whero Mr. 
Gratta was stopping. Thence they were to pro¬ 
ceed to New York, and then to Paris. 

When morning dawned, Elizabeth awoke from 
a two hours’ repose on the little sofa in the 
hotel-parlor. In the clear light of early morn 
she lay quite still, and looked at her position. 
She knew that, she had committed herself, and 
knew that Gratta knew it. But, strangely 
enough, she accepted the conclusion passively. 
With Louis Napoleon, she said, “Let destiny 
be accomplished;” and then turned her eyes to 
the sunbeams, as they fell across the door. Did 
they take shape, flowing together so softly, so 
graciously into the figure of her good angel ? 
For, as she looked, through that door-way can*#, 
silently, a form in mist array, with tender, 
pitying eyes. Again arms of authority were 
around her, and a voice said, “Come!” 

“It is too late, Lydia!” exclaimed she, 

“It is not too late!” said Lydia, in tones 
hoarse with excitement. “By God’s blessing 
it shall not be too late!” 

He offers me something to live for,” said 
Elizabeth. “What are you taking me to?” 

“To whatever God has in store for thee,” 
answered Lydia. “This is the devil’s offering, 
and thee shall not accept it. Come!” and she 
urged her vehemently toward the carriage. 

The distant hills stood golden in the fair, 
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sweet morning; the soft-winged breeze stole 
down from the tree-tops, bringing the clear 
songs of the birds; all nature was meeting the 
eye of Qod with a pure, tranquil, glad smile. 
What is this blot between heaven and earth, 
this thing of evil, which leaps to the step of 
the carriage, lays his hands on Elizabeth’s 
waist, liia rolling tones uttering, “She goes with 
me! Remember, Elizabeth, you promised!’' 

Gratta’s features and form were moulded, di¬ 
lated, intensified by passion, till, with his great 
personal beauty, he looked, indeed, like Lucifer, 
the tempter, onbe the Son of the Morning. 
And Lydia, confronting him, the sunbeams 
crowning her fair head, from which the bonnet 
had fallen back, seemed like an Angel of Light. 
Between them, Elizabeth, her eyes moving not 
from those expanded, glittering ones, as she 
repeated, “What arc you taking me to, Lydia?” 

“Stand back!” said Lydia. “Let go of her!” 

“Elizabeth, you cannot go,” said Gratta. 
“Recollect your character!” 

“ Let go of her, I say!” almost shouted Lydia, 
her eyes blazing with anger; and clenching the 
handle of her whip, she dealt Gratta a blow on 
his wrist, which made the arm drop powerless. 
Then she laid the whip on the horses’ necks— 
they sprang forward, and he was thrown to the 
ground. He was up in an instant, and caught 
the back of tho carriage, sprang in, and strug¬ 
gled with Lydia for the reins. It was a strange 
battle, in the still, early morning, as the fright¬ 
ened horses bore them madly on. But it was 
a short one. Elizabeth sat motionless, looking 
at a dangerous turn in the road. Rapidly they < 
neared it. The crash came. The combatants j 
lay senseless, side by side. Elizabeth had clung j 
to the bottom of the wagon. j 

Lydia revived in a minute, and, with face 
gashed and bleeding, and hand pressed against 
her breast, went with great strides along the 
road back to the hotel, to order a carriage to 
replace the broken one. The horses were re¬ 
covered and put in. Then Lydia stooped over j 


the fallen man; her first order had been, “Let 
him alone!” 

“He is not dead,” she said. “His leg is 
broken, and his collar-bone. Attend to him.” 
Then she drove off with Elizabeth, her face 
ashy-pale, but set and determined as ever. 

When they reached her own door, she laid 
her hand upon Elizabeth’s, saying, “Thank 
God! I will use the Master’s words: • Satan 
hath desired to have thee, but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.’ Get out, my child.” 

“To what?” asked Elizabeth, in the voice of 
a sleep-walker. “What are you taking me to?” 

With these words she re-entered the house. 

Over that dreary desert of her hopes Eliza¬ 
beth looked for a few weeks more, back to the 
spectrum of her youth, so radiant, to whose 
lips life’s richest cup had been pressed only to 
be snatched away. 

One night her seared eyes could support the 
sight no longer. Alas! her faith had failed. 
She crept out to a bluff behind the house, over¬ 
hanging the Bea, and madly forced the gates of 
death! 

“ One more unfortunate, 

Weary ot breath; 

Ruslily importunate, 

Gone to her death, 

Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled. 

Anywhere, everywhere. 

Out of the world.” 

Look back! look back over the shifting sands 
of time to the Isle of Lesbos, and the Leucadian 
promontory. Are not these nearly the same 
combinations? This figure, warm with woman s 
genius and love, standing with outstretched 
arms beforo life’s rich feast, is it not tho same 
with her you call Sappho, the beautiful poetess 
of Greece, whose glorious eyes, dark with the 
shadow of fate, meet yours as you gaze through 
the mist of ages? If you do not see it so, it is 
because I have failed in shadowing it forth. 

Said not the son of Sirach, “There is no new 
thing under the sun. The thing which is done, 
it is that which shall be done.” 




A MEMORY. 

BT LIDA MEBDIE. 


Or cloudless skies, and clear gray eyes, 
And moonlight in the arbor; 

A whito sail o’er wavelets green, 

Down in the shining harbor. 

Of babbling brooks, and tender looks, 
And West winds clover-laden; 
Exotica rare, and violets fair, 

Sweet heroldera of Aiden. 


If songs of birds and honeyed words, 

In seeming truly spoken; 

Oh! ne’er, I thought, I should be brought 
To own a spirit broken. 

Of tearful bliss, and clinging kiss, 

A day that came to sever 
A loving face, and warm embrace, 

From heart and home forever I 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Eveby one said that there never was so nice 
a family as the Vandersons, and they seemed 
always to have a very nice time. The only ob¬ 
jection seemed to be that there was not enough 
of them—only Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson, who 
were the most charming middle-aged couple 
that ever were seen, an only soli, and an only 
daughter. 

Helen Vanderson had been the sweetest of 
girls, with a pair of soft, gray eyes, and a child¬ 
like manner that won her way everywhere; but 
for five years past she had graced the list of 
young matrons, looking as childlike as ever, 
and holding by the hand a little Helen, whose 
equally pretty eyes beamed with considerably 
more mischief than ever shone in the mother’s. 

It was easy to see where this came from. One 
glance at Harrison Dell’s face sufficiently pro¬ 
claimed the incorrigible wag and mischief, com¬ 
bined with all the noble qualities that go to 
make a perfect man. Helen fairly donttd on 
him, and managed to get along very happily 
with only a daily visit to “father’s.” He was 
very popular in the family; but one cause of 
his success with the seniors, in his courting 
days, was undoubtedly the fact, that he rejoiced 
in the possession of numerous brothers and sin¬ 
ters, who were all as bright and loveable as 
himself; and a father and mother, whose capa¬ 
city for enjoyment and merry-makings of all 
kinds seemed perfectly inexhaustible. 

In a grand old house, a few miles from the 
city, the Dells kept up a sort of manorial state; 
and Thanksgiving times, and Christmas times, 
and New-Year’s Days, and Fourths of July, and 
all the small stock of American holidays, found 
themselves right royally entertained at the spa¬ 
cious mansion, whose ever open outer-door 
Beemed an invitation to the whole world to 
walk in and enjoy themselves. 

It was a little box of a house in the city to 
which Harrison Dell took his bride, but it was 
his own; pretty and picturesque, and charm¬ 
ingly furnished, with the crowning merit, in 
Helen’s eyes, of being “only six blocks from 
father’s.” One of the bright sisters aforesaid 
was half domesticated with the young couple; 
and Helen laughingly called her “Harrison’s 
lover.” Such a devoted sister is seldom seen; 
and her brother declared that, ever since he 
256 


could remember, Lily’s great brown eyes had 
followed him about like a shadow. She had 
sewed on buttons for him when a little, dimpled 
mite, who could scarcely get a thimble to stay 
on her finger; and now, in his married days, 
she had mock fights with Helen for the same 
honor. She fairly idolized the three, brother, 
sister, and niece; and was such a loveable little 
piece of perfection herself, that all sorts of ex¬ 
cuses were gotten up, French lessons, German 
lessons, music lessons, or what not, to put a 
decent appearance upon her prolonged absence 
from the family roof. She waB a winning little 
fairy, with a quiet brightness about her that 
diffused itself like sunshine; and so petite and 
childlike that, at twenty, people insisted in 
taking her for fifteen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson had made frequent 
proposals to the Dells, pert and mere , for the 
adoption of Lily; and were invariably grieved 
and hurt at the prompt rejection of those pro¬ 
posals. Their oft-repeated argument, “But you 
have so many children,” struck the Dells as 
simply funny; for not one of the half-dozen 
others could be Lily, if he or she tried ever so 
hard. 

The son and heir of the Vandersons was a 
subject of great anxiety to his affectionate pa¬ 
rents. Ever since his babyhood, art had done 
her utmost to spoil him; but nature triumphed, 
and he would not be spoiled. He was a noble, 
manly-looking fellow, with a warm, loving 
heart, and a capacity for extracting happiness 
from the most unpromising materials. He had 
received a splendid college education, and came 
off with the highest honors. A most advan¬ 
tageous offer had lately been made him by an 
old friend of Mr. Vanderson, who was a distin¬ 
guished lawyer in a distant city; and Harley 
seemed disposed to accept it, yet kept putting 
off the evil day of decision. He could do much 
better, in the way of advancement, than by re¬ 
maining in his father’s office; but the latter did 
not feel like expressingjiis surprise at his son’s 
hesitation—he thought it rose from a natural 
unwillingness to leave the home where he had 
been indulged and worshiped from babyhood. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Vanderson began casting 
about in her mind whom Harley was to marry, 
and pondered and planned as though he had 
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been a daughter instead of a son. To do the 1 
good lady justice, however, the matter of wealth \ 
or advancement troubled her very little with ? 
respect to Harley’s future wife. Next to being l 
all that her son desired, Mrs. Yanderson’s chief > 
anxiety was, that the young lady should belong l 
to just such a family as Harrison Dell’s—numer- > 
ous, affectionate, and desirable as relatives in > 
every respect. \ 

This was a perfect hobby with the elderly \ 
couple; their own immediate family was very | 
small—Mr. and Mrs. Yanderson both being only j 
children—and they felt that they had done very t 
little themselves to remedy this state of things; ; 
it therefore behooved their children to look to 
it that they performed their duty. Helen had ; 
certainly done all that could be desired in the ; 
way of marrying, although she had not re- 
trieved the family failing with that solitary ; 
olive-branch of herB; it was, therefore, hoped 
that Harley would do equally well, and with 
two such families in close conneotion, they ; 
might yet anticipate a patriarchal condition 
that would realize their wildest hopes. 

Mrs. Yanderson said something of this to 
Lily, one evening that she had been spending ; 
there, as she was carefully wrapping her up for < 
Harley to take her back to her brother’s. 

What she 6aid was: “My dear Lily, I want | 
Harley to marry into the same kind of stock 
that Helen has married into. I talk to you 
freely, you see, for you always seem to me just; 
like a daughter.” 

Lily colored violently at this remark, and 
glanced timidly at her escort; but what she saw 
did not tend to allay the rush of blood that 
tinged her fair face with crimson. 

These two young people were a long time i 
getting home that evening; and Lily was quite 
sure that they had walked three times around ; 
a certain square; but Harley declared so posi- ; 
tively that it was only onoe, that she allowed 
herself to be convinced. 

“Do you know, Harrison,” said Helen to her ; 
husband, that same night, “that I have quite 
an idea in my head ?” 

“Well,” rather discouragingly; “take good ; 
care of it; hospitality to strangers is a Christian ; 
virtue.” 

“ But this is really something worth hearing,” j; 
persisted Helen; “and I think it will please; 
you ” 

“I can judge of that better when I hear it,” ; 
observed the perverse auditor. 

“Well, I have been thinking that Lily and ; 
Harley would make such a nice match; I should : 
like it above all things.” 


I The announcement was received in perfect 
silence; but, after a few moments, Mr. Doll 
asked insinuatingly, “Have you any ambition 
to turn match-maker? Do you want to know 
the most infallible way of making a match?” 

“Yes, indeed!” replied his wife, in the full 
conviction that he was equal to any occasion. 
“I am just crazy to make this match—I think 
it would be so pleasant for us all.” 

“Then,” replied the oracle, “just let them 
alone, and don’t give them the slightest suspi- 
\ cion that you desire anything of the kind, or 
i they will immediately fly asunder as far as the 
; pole8.” 

Mrs. Dell laughed, and assured her husband 
; that he was the most exasperating man that 
; ever lived; and in direct opposition to the sage 
; advice that she had received, she began plan- 
; ning all sorts of meetings and opportunities for 
; the two whom she so ardently desired to bring 
; together. 

The next day, Mrs. Vanderson, who had been 
making a visit to the Dells out of town, returned 
j; to her husband in a state of rapture that quite 
perplexed him. 

“I think I have really found a wife for Har- 
| ley,” she said, on the first opportunity. 

: “Who is sk§?” asked Mr. Yanderson, rather 

uneasily. 

“A Miss Minnie Thorold, who is now visiting 
Emily Dell; and Mrs. Dell told me a great deal 
; about her, and very kindly said that she thought 
she would just suit me for a daughter. She is 
a very bright, charming girl to begin with; the 
picture of health, and one of a numerous family 
of sons and daughters, who are perfectly ido¬ 
lized in the place where they live. The young 
! lady was very pleasant and polite to me; and I 
| invited her and Emily to come and spend next 
; week with us. Emily’s being here, you know, 

: will make it proper for her to come on Harley’s 
account ; and there is nothing like propinquity 
for making matches.” 

“Propinquity?” repeated Mr. Yandarson, as 
though it were some process of legerdemain. 

“Yes,” said his wife, confidently; “just throw 
; people together in the same house, and half the 
; work is done.” 

“I would like to inspect this Miss Thorold a 
|; little,” said the father, thoughtfully, “before 
; Harley commits himself in any way.” 

“She will bewitch you out of your seven 
: senses before she has been here a day,” said 
; Mrs. Vanderson. “I think she could almost 
twist me around her little finger now.” 

Mr. Vanderson was rather afraid that she 
belonged to the siren and mermaid order. In 
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short, that she was not quite “ canny;” but he 
promised to wait and see for himself. Mean¬ 
while, nothing was to be said to Harley re¬ 
specting the snare in preparation for him—he 
was to walk into it blindfold. 

Miss Minnie Thorold came, and saw, and con¬ 
quered—that is, the elder Mr. Vanderson. She 
had black eyes, and a dimple in her chin and 
each cheek, that were perfectly irresistible; 
and she was always laughing and blushing, 
and running up and down stairs, and keeping 
the household in commotion generally. This 
was just what Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson delighted 
in; and among the four young people, for Lily 
was there every day, the place was quite meta¬ 
morphosed. 

Harley enjoyed himself exceedingly; declared 
that they were having “gay old times,” and pro¬ 
fessed the most extravagant admiration for Miss 
Thorold. His mother would have been better 
pleased had he shown more reserve in this re¬ 
spect; but she encouraged herself with the 
thought that this might be Harley's way of 
doing things. 

Neither was she at all delighted to hear Miss 
Minnie assure Harley that “he was a splendid 
fellow, and she wished with all her heart that 
he was her brother.” ^ . 

“I should think you might be satisfied with 
/our,” observed Emily Dell. 

“No,” was the laughing rqjoinder. “I want 
six, at least—that is, if they are all like the 
other 8.” 

Mr. Vanderson, one day, so far committed 
himself to his fair guest as to wish that she 
were his daughter. 

“That is what all the old gentlemen say to 
me,” replied the young lady, saucily. “I have 
about a dor.en adopted fathers already.” 

She waited upon Mr. Vanderson in the most 
winning manner, providing him with his paper 
and slippers just at the right time; and manu¬ 
factured wonderful caps for Mrs. Vanderson, 
till the old gentleman, who was not quite as 
clear-sighted as his wife, took it for granted 
that Miss Thorold was desperately in love with 
Harley, and eased her mind by all sorts of 
attentions to his parents. 

Little did the young lady suspect how closely 
she was watched; and Harley did not dream 
that his respected father and mother had turned 
match-makers on his account. He thought it 
a “capital” thing to have Miss Thorold there; 
the paternal mansion had never been so gay 
within his recollection, and there was some¬ 
thing going on continually. The visitor frankly 
professed herself a country girl, with an intense 


desire to see everything—and her curiosity was 
gratified to the utmost. Mrs. Vanderson was 
indulgence itself. She gave them a dancing- 
party, tableaux, an amateur concert, and every¬ 
thing that could possibly be suggested by Har¬ 
ley’s ingenuity, feeling that all the trouble she 
could take would be amply repaid by the pos¬ 
session of so charming a daughter. 

Every face in the household was bright and 
happy, wearing an indefinable look of pleased 
expectation; and Lily seemed perfectly radiant. 
Mrs. Vanderson several times assured Harley 
that she had no idea the girl was half so pretty, 
and that she would make a charming little wife. 
Words which filled that young man’s soul with 
benevolent delight, that there was a probability 
of giving so much happiness to his beloved pa¬ 
rent, and pleasing himself at the same time. 

Nearly every one was at cross-purposes, and 
bent on giving the others a charming surprise. 
Helen was at first rather watchful of the inte¬ 
rests of her own little plan, which was to be 
kept for a profound surprise when the lovera 
chose to develops it; but she soon ceased to 
trouble herself, as she found that there was no 
occasion. 

Meanwhile, the visit drew to a close, and 
nothing had yet come of it. Several times, 
when alone with her son, had Mrs. Vanderson 
prepared herself for the desired confession; 
but she was doomed to disappointment. Being, 
however, hopefully inclined, she persuaded her¬ 
self that it would have been rather hasty, after 
all; and that the week, from which so much had 
been expected, would probably show its effects, 
like some medicines, long after it was over and 
done with. 

It was beautiful sleighing when the girls 
departed; and Mrs. Vanderson watched Miss 
Minnie Thorold and her son comfortably paoked 
in a light cutter, while Emily was driven in a 
similar vehicle by a gentleman who, according 
to the usual saying, had, of late, been “rather 
particular” in his attentions. It was a moon¬ 
light evening, gloriously bright; and Mrs. Van¬ 
derson hoped much from that sleigh-ride. 

“Well,” said Mr. Vanderson, as they were 
sitting down to a tete-a-tete that seemed un¬ 
usually lonely, after the week's bustle, “what 
has propinquity done for us so fart” 

“It may have done everything,” replied hia 
wife; “but you men never have a particle of 
faith in anything that is not just under your 
very nose. You must be patient, and wait for 
the result.” 

“It seems to me,” remarked the old gentle¬ 
man, “that Lily would make our boy as good 
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a wife as he could find anywhere; and I am j 
sure her family is unexceptionable. Why didn’t; 
we think of this before?” 

Mrs. Yanderson was quite wrathful. “Do ; 
you think,” said she, excitedly, “ that we can 
afford to do such a thing as this? To have 
but two children, and let them both marry in 
the same family? I am surprised at your 
folly, Mr. Yanderson; with us, every wedding 
must tell—we must gain something by it in the 
way of connections^ There is no danger, how¬ 
ever, of Harley’s doing anything so foolish—he 
and Lily have seen too much of each other.” 

The old gentleman looked intensely surprised 
at his wife’s contradictory tactics. “Why, I 
thought that was the very thing you wanted— 
‘propinquity,’ as you call it.” 

“Not too much of it,” was the reply; “but 
you seem incapable of making any sort of dis¬ 
tinction. It is one thing to know that you can 
see a person whenever you choose, and quite 
another to be thrown unexpectedly with a 
person whom you may not hope to see in that 
way again. Just leave tho matter with me, Mr. 
Yanderson, and we will see how it comes out.” 

It came out in this wise: 

Tho day after the sleigh-ride, Harley followed 
his mother about until he got her conveniently 
cornered; and then, all smiles and mystery, 
began telling her that he had something to say 
that he thought she would be very glad to hear. 

Just as she had prophesied to herBelf, the 
sleigh-ride had brought on a crisis; and the 
good lady burst forth rapturously, 

“I know all about it, Harley; and I have 
been ready to welcome her as a daughter for 
some time. She is a dear, sweet girl; and I 
long to see her and tell her so.” 

There were tears of delight in Mrs. Van- 
derson’s eyes; and her son was scarcely pre¬ 
pared for such overwhelming demonstration. 

“I will bring Lily here,” said he, “at once— 
she will not stand upon ceremony.” 

“Lily!” g&sped Mrs. Vanderson. “What has 
she to do with it? Are you not engaged to 
Minnie Thorold?” 

Harley was perfectly confounded. It took 
him some moments to comprehend the situa¬ 
tion—he had been so sure that his mother was 
yearning for Lily as a daughter-in-law; but 
presently he Baid, 

“Why, no, mother; I abi not engaged to Miss 
Thorold for two very good reasons. The first 
is, that I do not love her; and the second, that 
she is engaged to some one else.” 

“Engaged to some one else!” repeated his 
mother, in blank amazement. 


“Yes; to George Dell. But they have kept 
it secret; because George, you know, is not yet 
able to marry.” 

“ It seems to me that every one has kept every¬ 
thing ‘secret!’” exclaimed Mrs. Vanderson, 
bitterly, forgetting that the charge applied as 
much to herself as to any one. 

“I am sure, mother, we have not kept any¬ 
thing secret,” replied Ilarley. “I supposed 
that I could scarcely give you greater happi¬ 
ness than by making Lily Dell your daughter- 
in-law; and why you should prefer Minnie 
Thorold, I really cannot imagine.” 

“I don’t ‘prefer’ her,” said Mrs. Vanderson, 
“except that we already have the Dells; and 
I fully expected to gain something, in the way 
of relatives, by your marriage. Oh, Harley I 
I did really think that week would have accom¬ 
plished what I wanted! How could you be 
thrown so much with that sweet girl, and not 
fall in love with her?” 

“Simply because I ^as already in love with 
a sweeter one,” said Harley, laughing merrily 
at his mother’s reasoning. “You forget, dear 
mother, how much more I have been thrown 
with Lily; and it is a poor rule that won't work 
both ways. But I am sure you‘cannot help 
loving Lily more than a comparative stranger— 
so, let me tell her that you are waiting to 
welcome her.” 

“I do love her, of course,” said Mrs. Van- 
dorson, with a sigh, as though it were rather 
a mortifying weakness; “and as Miss Thorold 
is engaged, (engaged people ought to be pla¬ 
carded,) I may as well resign myself. Lily 
is really a dear little thing,” she continued, as 
she noticed her son’s disappointed face, “and 
my only objection to her is that she is Helen’s 
sister-in-law.” 

Mr. Vanderson declared himself delighted 
with the state of affairs, and sa}d that ho had 
always wished for the match, but had been 
overpersuaded. 

“That is just Adam over again!” exclaimed 
his indignant helpmate; “he laid all the blame 
on his wife, you know. He was just as bad as 
any one, Harley—and now he is playing the 
hypocrite. You should have heard him go on 
about Miss Thorold.” 

Helen was very much pleased to think she 
had really made a match, until she found that 
l two persons had arranged the whole €liing 
before it entered her head. Her husband was 
quite merciless in his raillery; and delared that 
if her arts had not been so transparent, he 
should certainly suppose he had been taken in 
$ and done for. 
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Savage, stung to the soul with these feelings, 
sent a note to his mother that he was going 
into the country for a few days—and went away, 
in what direction he neither knew nor cared. 
He had been humiliated, wounded in his love 
and in his pride beyond bearing; so much as 
he had been willing to give up for the sake of 
that girl’s love—and she knew it. The infatua¬ 
tion must have been coarse and deep which 
could have led her from the prospects his love 
would have secured, to the evil fortunes of that 
gambler. 

Mrs. Savage received&er son’s note just after 
Eliza Halstead left the house. She was glad to 
know that he had left town. In her present 
state of feeling she could not have met him 
with the equinimity which her pride demanded. 
While he was gone, she would see this girl and 
sweep away the temptation that had beset him, 
if eloquence or money could do it. 

It was honorable to the mother, and most 
honorable to the son, that Mrs. Savage never 
once imputed a dishonorable thought to the 
vi^ts that had been described to her—proud, 
generous women like her are not apt to think 
the worst of human nattfre. She would have 
felt as much degraded by an immoral or dis¬ 
honorable act in her son, as if it had fastened 
upon her own person. 

“If I do not prevent it, he will marry this 
girl,” she said; “and I, fool that I was, have 
cast her in his way. There is poor Gcorgiana 
wronged and deserted. Not that he ever said 
much to her; but I had so set my heart on it, 
that every word I said to the dear child was a 
promise. Heaven bless that vicious old maid 
for warning me in time! What a character she 
is—how silkily she kept down the venom of her 
tongue. I wonder Halstead can endure her in 
the house.” 

Thus Mrs. Savage wandered in her thoughts 
as she closed her Bon’a note. She had received 
a hard blow, but women like her do not spend 
much time in recrimination when work is to be 
done. 

“I will go at once,” she thought. “This may 
be nothing serious, after all; Horace is so 
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$ generous, and he knew of their poverty. This 
l may only be one of his private charities, which 

I the old maid has tortured into a love romance.” 
Mrs. Savage followed out these thoughts by 
ringing for her maid, and ordering her shawl 
and bonnet to be brought down; but the girl 
had hardly left the room when a servant came 
from the hall, and inquired if Mrs. Savage could 
spare a minute to the young person who came 
so often about the fine sewing? 

“Let her come up—let her come up,” an¬ 
swered the lady, in eager haste. “ Mary, you 
need not get the things; I shall not go out just 
now.” 

Anna Bums came into the room softly as a 
tear falls. She was pale, and a sad sweetness 
\ made her face touchingly lovely. 

> “I have brought the work homo,” she said, 
\ laying a roll of embroidered muslin on the 
< table, and leaning against the marble for sup- 
< port. “And—and I have come to say that 
\ grandmother does not think it best that I 
s should take any more.” 

s Anna’s voice shook, and the woman who list- 
> cned knew that it trembled through suppressed 
> tears. 

> “Why do you give up work?” she inquired, 
\ with unconscious sympathy in her voice. 

I “I—I- Because grandmother thinks it 

best. Carrying homo the work takes me a good 
deal into the street, and Bhe does not think that 
good for me.” 

“ Your grandmother is a prudent woman. But 
how are you to live without work?” 

“I don’t know*. Perhaps I can find something 
to do that won’t take me away from home just 
at present, at least.” 

Mrs. Savage took up the roll of work and 
\ began to examine it. Woman of the world as 

I she was, something gentle and good about that 
girl prevented her speaking out as she had 
proposed to do. The sad, wistful look turned 
upon her bespoke too much sorrow for ungentle 
handling. 

“Sit down,” she said, gently, as if she had 
been addressing a naughty cl|ild, “I wish to 
speak with you.” 
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Anna eat down with a frightened look, and 
trembling a little, as the lady could see. 

“You know my son, Anna Burns?” 

“Yes; yes, madam, a little—that is, I did.” 

“He has been to your house?” 

“To our rooms you mean, lady? Yes, he has 
been there.” 

“More than once?” 

“Oh, yes! more than once. We—we did not 
think there was any harm in it.” 

Anna’s eyes were filling with tears; her lips 
quivered like those of a grieved child just be¬ 
fore it bursts into a cry. 

“Did he help you-” 

“Madam!” 

“Did he give you money? Was it for that he 
oame?” 

“Money? Oh! he would not do that. Grand¬ 
mother is a lady; and no one ever offers her 
money, most of all, Mr. Savage.” 

There was no deception here. Those eyes 
were lifted to the proud woman’s questioning, 
dearly and purely as the stars of heaven shino 
oh earth. Mrs. Savage hesitated and looked 
down, there was too much of the woman in her 
heart not to shrink from the task she had im¬ 
posed on herself. 

At last she took the girl’s hand in her own, 
and felt that it trembled there like a frightened 
bird. 

“Anna Burns, has my son ever said that he 
loved you ?” 

Anna struggled to free her hand. 

“Oh, madam! Oh, lady! this is punishing 
me too much!” 

“Answer me, Anna. I mean nothing unkind; 
but I must know. Has my son ever said that ho 
loved you?” 

Anna eat upright. Her face had been scarlet 
a moment before; now it was white as snow. 

“Yes,” she said, with gentle firmness. “He 
has said that he loved me more than once.” 

“And you believed him?” 

“Believed him? Oh, yes!” 

“One question more, Anna. Do you love 
him?” 

“Lady, I am a very young girl, and hardly 
know what love is. But I hope God will forgive 
me if it is wrong to think so often and so much 
of Mr. Savage!” 

“This is very Bad,” murmured the lady; and 
Bhe held the little hand in hers closer when she 
spoke again. 

“Has he ever said anything about marrying 
you, Anna?” 

“I think so. It seemed to me that it was 
what he meant; but that was before-” 


“Before what, Anna?” 

“I don’t know. I would rather not talk any 
more about it, madam, if you please.” 

“Anna, let me talk seriously with you. There 
is a great distinction between you and my son.” 

“I know it—I know it. Grandmother said 
exactly those words.” 

“He cannot marry you.” 

“Oh, madam!” * 

“You must save him from the ruin such a 
step would bring upon him.” 

“Ruin?” 

“Yes, ruin! I, his mother, never would con¬ 
sent. He would lose his high place in society. 
He would regret the step within a month after 
it was taken.” 

Anna grew paler and paler, the quivering of 
her lips became convulsive. 

“That is the reason—that is why he would 
not speak to me. Oh, madam! my heart is 
breaking!” 

“Better the pain now than when it is too late, 
child. Give him up—give him up, and I will 
see that neither you nor yours shall ever want.” 

“ It is too late—too late, lady. He has given 
me up. I understand it all now. Let me go 
home. I am faint—so, so fain-” 

The sentence died out in a murmur on those 
white lips. Anna had fainted at the proud 
woman’s feet. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Whej* Anna Burns awoke from that deathly 
fainting fit, Mrs. Savage was leaning over her 
with pain and sorrow in* her fine features. The 
unhappy girl looked so white and broken in 
her insensibility that it touched her to the 
heart. 

“ Poor child! it is a sad pity!” she murmured, 
lifting Anna’s head to her lap. “But these 
things, happily, do not prove fatal. She Bhould 
not have lifted her eyes to my Horace. Dear 
fellow! no wonder he thinks her pretty.” 

“Let me go home, lady! Let mO| go home!” 
said Anna, drearily. I will do anything you 
say, only let me go home!” 

“Wait a little, my child; take a glass of 
wine, it will make you strong. I want to say a 
few words now.” 

“I will wait,” said Anna, “but no wine; 
grandmother will make me some tea when I 
get home.” 

“I—I wished to say a word more about my 
son.” 

“Well, madam, I will try and listen.” 

“I have said that it would be his total ruin 
if-” 
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44 If he married me. Yea, I know—I know; 
please do not say it over again, it kills me.” 

44 1 think, Anna Burns, you love him well 
enough to save him.” 

“I—I love him well enough for—for almost 
anything.” 

“There is but one thing you can do for 
him.” 

Anna lifted her large, questioning eyes to 
meet those of Mrs. Savage—and that look made 
speech unnecessary. 

44 Your eyes ask me what it is you can do.” 

44 Yes.” The words fell faintly from those 
white lips, as they "began to quiver again. 

44 Keep out of his way. Leave tke place you 
live in—I will supply the means. Move to 
some other city. Go into the country; do any¬ 
thing but sec him again.” 

Again Anna lifted those eyes to the proud 
woman’s face; and this time the fine, blue eyes 
of the lady fell under her glance. 

44 Is there no other way?” 

“None in the world. Listen, child. You 
are pretty, I admit—lady-like, refined, sur¬ 
passingly so; but my son has a position to main¬ 
tain, a career of ambition before him. We 
have no other child, and have founded high 
hopes on him. This marriage, if he, indeed, 
thinks of it, would destroy them all. His 
father never would be brought to sanction it; 
he never would recognize you. As for me, 
I should forgive him, perhaps, but you, never!” 

44 It will hot happen, lady. I shall never 
need your forgiveness. You did not know that 
Mr. Savage had thought better of it already— 
that he does not speak to me in the street. 
That-” 

Anna stopped, for a quick rush of tears was 
choking her. 

44 Indeed! Is this true?” 

“Indeed, indeed it is, lady!” 

44 And what is the reason?” 

“Perhaps he is obeying your command, 
lady.” 

“No, I havo never spoken of this—never 
heard of it till this morning.” 

44 Then he must have been angry with me 
about-” 

44 Well, about what?” 

“About Mr. "Ward.” 

“Mr. Ward—what of him? Is it the Ward 
I know—the great friend of young Gould?” 

44 1—I think so. He has been cruel to me; 
he would come to live in the house.” 

“Live in the same house with you?” 

“Yes, he would do it. We did not know 
about it at the time. Then he contrived to 


meet me on the stairs, and follow me into the 
street. Mr. Savage saw him there one day. 
It was then he did not speak to me. But 1 was 
not to blame. Oh, lady! pity me a little; for. 
since then, I have been so miserable.” 

“It will not last. I give you my experience 
that it will not last. I will inquire about 
young Ward. He has no family or connections 
to speak of. There could be no objections to 
that match, if he really fancies you, I should 
suppose. Come, come, cheer up; the other is 
out of the question, you know; but if young 
Ward comes forward, I should not in the least 
mind giving you a wedding outfit, and a neat 
little sum of money. Take these things into 
consideration, like a good girl. This fancy for 
my son will soon exhaust itself.” 

Anna stood up firmly now, and drew the 
shawl, that had partly fallen off, about her 
person with a proud grace that astonished the 
woman who had wounded her so. 

“Lady, be content; I will not, if possible, see 
your son again; but to speak of another, espe¬ 
cially that man, is worse than cruel, it is in¬ 
sulting.” 

The red flush of a haughty spirit, ashamed of 
itself, swept over the lady’s face. 

“I did not mean to wound or insult you,” 
she said. 

“No, lady; you only forgot that a poor girl 
who works hard for her living may have a little 
pride, and some shadow of delicacy.” 

44 Indeed, I do not forget anything of the 
kind; but I am anxious to save my son from a 
step that I honestly believe he would repent 
of, and have frankly asked you to help me. 
Another woman would have taken different 
and harsher means; I stoop to entreat, implore 
you to give him up.” 

44 Lady, I have—I do.” 

44 This fact about young Ward, will, if yon 
manage it wisely, be a great assistance. My 
son is proud and peculiarly sensitive. If he 
supposed that you encouraged this young man, 
it would go far to cure him of his folly.” 

44 What do you mean, lady?” 

44 This. Ho now thinks, doubtless, that yon 
have encouraged young Ward to come under 
the same roof with you. He has already seen 
him with you in the street. Do not undeoeive 
him—that will be his cure.” 

44 But what will he, what can he think of 
me?” 

“No matter what he thinks. You will never 
meet again; and if ycu should, all this foolish 
passion will have been swept away on both 
sides. Then you can inform him with safety.” 
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“ Lady, do not ask me to act in this way. I 
can give up his love, but not hiB respect.” 

44 Not for a time? If it will restore him to 
himself—to the parents who love him better 
than themselves?” 

44 1 could not force myself to do that, madam.” 

44 But he may return to you.” 

Anna’s eyes sparkled through the tears that 
hung on those curling lashes. Mrs. Savage saw 
the look, and her own eyes flashed angrily. 

44 You wish it. I see you wish it,” she said. 

44 If I do, it is because even a new pain would 
be something like a relief to the dull ache here,” 
answered the young girl, laying a hand on her 
heart. 44 You have my promise, lady, not to 
see your son again, if I can help it. After that, 
any conditions you may make are of little im¬ 
portance. You are right; it does not matter 
what he thinks of me. Do with me as you will, 
I cannot be more wretched than I am.” 

Anna sat down in a chair, simply because she 
was too weak for the upright position she had 
bravely maintained till then; but her face was 
turned upon the proud woman with a look that 
seemed to be making a last plead for her life. 

“I wish it could be avoided. Do bclievo me, 
I am giving myself almost as much pain as you 
can feel; but firmness here is mercy. Promise 
not to see my son again.” 

“I have—I have!” 

These words were uttered in a cry of absolute 
anguish, that drove the blood from Mrs. Savage’s 
face; but she was firm as a rock, notwithstand¬ 
ing this strain on her sympathy. 

“Promise, if you should be forced to see him, 
that no explanations shall be made. Let him 
keep his present impression, injurious as it may 
be, regarding young Ward.” 

Poor Anna Burns! These were hard con¬ 
ditions, harder than she knew of; for, brought 
up by that pure and gentle old woman, more 
carefully than most city belles even were, she 
had no idea that any one could think worse of 
her than that she had encouraged the honorable 
attentions of this man Ward. But that thought 
alone was enough to make her young heart 
swell with bitter humiliation. 

44 Lady, he cannot believe it. He never will 
believe that I could turn from him to that 
dreadful man,” she cried, in a passion of re¬ 
sentment. “Thore is not a girl on earth who 
could be so insane.” 

44 But it seems he does believe it,” answered 
the lady. 

Anna’s uplifted hand fell heavily into her 
lap. 

“True! true!” she repeated, in a heart-broken 


voice. 44 He saw us together; he would not 
speak to me.” 

She got up wearily now, and besought Mrs. 
Savage to let her depart. 

44 1 have promised everything,” she said. 
44 There is nothing more that you can want of 
me.” 

44 But I, too, have promised something.” 

44 What?” 

44 Help, protection, money, if you need it.” 

Anna turned upon her like a hunted doe, her 
cheeks red with passionate pride, her eyes on 
fire. 

44 Madam, I give you back your son, I do not 
sell him.” 

“Then you reject kindness. You will ao- 
cept. nothing ?” faltered Mrs. Savage. 

Anna did not answer, but walked quietly out 
of the room, with her hand clenched under 
the scant shawl, and her lips pressed firmly 
together. For the first time in her life she 
was really in £ passion. 

Mrs. Savage, shocked by the surprise of this 
outbreak, stood speechless till the girl had dis¬ 
appeared. When she did find words, they came 
in a burst of admiration. 

44 Upon my word, she is a splendid young 
creature! I do not wonder that Horace is in¬ 
fatuated with her. She absolutely makes me 
ashamed of myself. If it were not for Geor- 
giana- No, no! it never can be.” 

As Anna was going home, stepping proudly, 
from the pure force of such resentment, as few 
women could feel and retain their dignity, she 
met little Joseph, with a bundle of papers under 
his arm. 

44 Please, will you buy a paper, Miss ? Ledger I 
Telegraph! Bulletin!” he said, with a rogueish 
little laugh. 44 Only five cents!” 

Anna recognized this gentle pleasantry, and 
turning upon him, tried to smile, but instead 
of the smile came a burst of tears that seemed 
to freeze little Joseph in his tracks. 

44 Why, Anna, what is the matter?” he said, 
laying his papers on the side-walk, and clinging 
to her hand, which was grasping the shawl 
hard in her anguish. 44 Why, how it trembles! 
Poor little hand! Poor, darling sister! what is 
it makes you cry so ? Stoop down, Anna, and 
let me kiss you. Nobody is in sight. There! 
There! Doesn’t that make you feel better?” 

“Yes, darling, yes!” faltered Anna, striving 
to hide the ache at her heart with a smile that 
was so mournful that it almost made the gentle 
boy cry too. 

44 There is a man coming round the corner, 
or I’d give you plenty of ’em! Indeed, I 
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would!” he said, feeling in his pocket and 
drawing forth some crumpled money, “I’ve 
had pretty good luck to-day, Anna; only see! 
Suppose wo go out on a bender, and get a plate 
of ice-cream between us?” 

Anna shook her head, and drew the veil over 
her face. 

“What is that for? Don’t you see it is Mr. 
Savage.” 

Anna snatched her shawl from the boy’s grasp, 
and hurrying past him, turned the next corner. 

Horace Savage quickened his step as he saw 
the boy, who had gathered up his papers, and 
stood looking after his Bister, surprised by her 
strange conduct. 

“Ah, ha! my little friend, is it you?” said 
Savage, speaking with great kindness. “How 
is trade to-day? Hand me out two or three 
papers, that’s a fine fellow.” 

Joseph forgot his usual alacrity, but stood 
looking toward the corner where his sister had 
disappeared in sad bewilderment. 

“What did she run away for?” ho said at 
last, appealing to the yeung man. “Is she 
afraid of you?” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Joseph?” 

“Of sister Anna, to-be-sure.” 

“I saw a lady going round the corner, but 
did not observe her much—was that your 
sister?” 

“Yes it was. Some one has been making 
her cry. Who is it, I wonder?” 

“How should I know?” answered the young 
man, smiling a little at the boy’s earnestness. 
“Was she really crying?” 

“Not at first; she was walking along as proud 
as a queen, with her head up, and her cheeks 
as red as two peaches; but when I spoke to her 
and asked her to buy some papers—all in fun, 
you know—she burst right out a crying. I 
declare, sir, it was enough to break one’s heart. 
If I hadn’t been a fellow in business, with pro¬ 
perty to take care of, I should have burst out 
crying with her. I don’t know what has come 
over sister Anna, to go on as she does.” 

“Why, how does she go on ?” inquired Horace, 
prompted to the question by the love which 
would not be crowded out of his heart. “She 
ought to be very happy, I should think.” 

“But she isn’t, sir. She doesn’t eat as much 
as a cliipper-bird; and as for Bleep, grandma 
says she don’t close her eyes sometimes all 
night.” 

“Indeed! What can trouble her so, Joseph ?” 

“I’ll tell you what I think it is,” answered 
Joseph, lifting his innocent young face toward 
that of the young man, “I believe it’s that Mr. 


Ward’s being in the house. He torments sister 

Anna, and she-Well, I really do believe she 

can’t bear him.” 

“Can’t bear him, Joseph?” cried Savage, 
with a sudden glow of the whole countenance. 

“Yes, it’s almost that, wicked as it is. I’m 
sure of it Just as likely as not he has been 
following her out again, and trying to make 
her walk with him. That always makes her 
come back with red cheeks, and such angry 
eyes, that one doesn’t hardly know her.” 

“Are you sure that she does not like him, 
Joseph?” 

“Like? Why she hates him. Only sister 
Anna can’t hate much, you know—it isn’t in 
her.” 

“But why does Mr. Ward follow your sister 
into the street, when he could so easily visit 
her at home?” 

“No he can’t, though. Anna goes into the 
bedroom, if he only knocks. As for grandma, 
why she sits up so straight, and looks at him 
so steady, that he makes believe to ask for 
something, and goes away mad enough.” 

“Then he is never welcomed in your room?” 

“Welcomed! I should rather think not. Why, 
Mr. Savage, he isn’t the least bit of a gentle¬ 
man. When grandma went down to his room 
and told hipi how inconvenient and unpleasant 
it was to have him there, and Anna so young, 
ho almost laughed at her. Grandma’s eyes were 
as bright as stars, I can tell you, when she came 
up stairs again. She’s a real lady, is grandma, 
and it isn’t often that any one dares treat her 
so.” 

“Did your grandmother really ask Mr. Ward 
to go away ?” 

“Yes, ste did, right to his face.” 

“Joseph, I have been keeping you a long 
time, breaking up business, and that isn’t fair. 
There is money enough for your whole stock. 
I can’t carry it away, you see; but sell the 
papers out at half price and go home.” 

Joseph took the offered money, and insisted 
on forcing some copies of his stock on Savage, 
who took them in order to give a business air 
to the transaction. 

“Don’t say anything to your sister about 
what we’ve been talking of, Joseph,” he said, 
a little anxiously. “It might annoy her, you 
know, if she thought I knew she had bedb cry¬ 
ing in the street.” 

“No,” said Joseph, confidentially. “I wouldn’t 
say anything to make her feel bad for the world. ” 

“But you aro quite certain of all you’ve told 
mo, little Joseph?” 

“Certain? Of course I am. But, Mr. Savage, 
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if you’d just as lief call me Joseph without the 
little, I’d rather. When a boy gets into busi¬ 
ness for himself, it’s apt to hurt him in the way 
of trade to be called ‘little,’ our Robert says. 
It isn’t me, remember—I don’t mind; but our 
Eobert is a capital business man, and he’s very 
particular about it ‘in a commercial point of 
view’—these are his very words.” 

“Well, Joseph, I’ll be careful.” 

“Thank you, sir; I hope you’ll be coming to 
see us soon. Grandma is always glad to see you.” 

“And no one else, Joseph?” 

“Of course, we’re all glad,” answered the 
boy, instinctively keeping his sister in the 
background; “Robert and I particularly.” 

I am not quite certain that Horace Savage 
felt so grateful for this delicate reserve as he 
ought to have been; but one thing is certain, 
he did not go out of town that night, and was 
in better’spirits, during the day, t han had been 
usual to him for a week past. His mother was 
greatly surprised to see him come home that 
afternoon as usual; but received his excuses for 
what seemed a capricious change of mind with 
great good-humor. 

“Fortunately,” she said to herself, “I saw 
the girl before he relented. She will keep her 
word, poor thing, though he may make it hard 
for her.’* 

It was wonderful what confidence this woman 
of the world placed in the young creature whose 
life she was breaking up. Like a wise diplomat, 
she let her son take his own way unquestioned. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“Grandmother!” 

“Well, my dear.” 

Anna did not answer at first, but sat for a 
time lost in thought. At last she spoke again, 
but in a voice so constrained that the old lady 
looked at her with sudden anxiety. 

“Grandmother, how long would it take us to 
move?” 

“Not long,” answered the old lady; “we 
have not much to pack up. Two or three 
hours would get us ready for the cart, if we 
all worked.” 

“Could we go to-night, grandmother?” 

“We could certainly—but where?” 

“I have found a place. When Miss Halstead 
was here the other day, she told me of a little 
house which belonged to her grandmother, who 
did not care to rent it just then, and wanted a 
nice, quiet family to take charge of it. She 
had mentioned us to the old lady, and we are 
just the kind of people she wants.” 


“Have you seen the house, Anna?” 

“No, grandmother; but Miss Halstead says 
it is very comfortable and pretty.” 

“And the rent?” 

“I told you, if you remember, that we were 
to take charge of the house. It is furnished, 
and they must have some one. There is no 
question of rent about it.” 

“That is rather strange. Are you sure, Anna, 
that Miss Halstead is not making this a charity 
in disguise?” 

“It may be—I cannot tell; but one thing I do 
know, if charity could be sweet from any one, 
that dear young lady would make it so. She is 
good and lovely as an angel!” 

“She is, indeed.” • 

“And you will accept this offer, grand¬ 
mother?” 

“ It seems too good to be true, Anna. But if 
we can take a more comfortable house on such 
terms, it would be wrong to refuse it. For many 
reasons, dear, I should be glad to get you out 
of this place.” 

“And I shall be so glad to move. It seems 
as if I could not breathe here. Put on your 
shawl, grandmother, and let us go look at the 
house. It is not so very far away.” 

“How impatient you are, Anna. We will look 
at the house, and I will get ready; but as for 
moving, we must give the landlady notice—she 
has been very kind to us.” 

“So she has, grandmother, I had forgotten 
her. Indeed, it seems to me as if I forget every¬ 
thing but myself. Of course, the boys must be 
consulted.” 

“They must, at least, be informed.” 

“Oh! how I wish it could be done at once; 
but if that is impossible, we can, at least, go 
and see this new house.” 

The old lady put on a neat crape bonnet 
which Anna had made for her, and covcred i 
the darns in her dress with an old black shawl, 
good in its time, but worn thin as muslin in 
places. She looked neat, and like a perfect 
gentlewoman; and would have appeared so in 
any dress, for with her, innate refinement was 
independent of costume. 

Anna had been sitting in her bonnet and 
shawl, for she had taken a long walk after her 
interview with Joseph, which ended in that call 
on Miss Halstead, during which the business of 
the house had been settled. Georgiana had re¬ 
ceived her with more than kindness. There 
was something shy and tender in her manner, 
inexpressibly touching. It seemed as if Bhe 
were accepting a favor, rather than conferring 
one, when a second offer of the house was made. 
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Old Mrs. Halstead had been called in to the 
conference, and seemed delighted at the pros¬ 
pect of securing such unexceptionable inmates 
for her house. 

“It is a little box of a place in the edge of 
the town, so small that I find it difficult to ob¬ 
tain a tenant that suits me. Besides, I may 
Borne time wish to live in it myself.” 

“You, grandmama?” exclaimed Georgiana. 

“Yes. When my pretty grandchild here gets 
tired of petting me, or loves some other person 
enough to leave me.” 

“ That I never shall—never!” answered Geor- 
gie. “Now it is impossible.” 

The old lady laid a hand on her young head 
with a queenly sort of tenderness, and said, 
“Hush, child, hush! I do not like to hear you 
talk in this way.” 

“What, do you want me to leave you?” an¬ 
swered Gcorgie, rallying her sprightlinesB; 
“that is very unkind, grandmama.” 

There was something sad and a little out of 
the common way here, which Anna did not un¬ 
derstand. Was it possible that this beautiful 
young creature, living in the very lap of wealth, 
could have her anxieties and feci the heartache 
as she did? The thought made her look on 
Georgie with more interest; a growing sym¬ 
pathy was fast springing up between these two 
girls, so far apart in the social strata, but so 
close together in that refinement of heart and 
mind which makes high natures kin. 

“If you can go to-day,” said Georgie, “I will 
meet you at the house, and do the honors.” 

So it was arranged; and Anna wont home, 
brightened a little by this change in her exist¬ 
ence, to consult her grandmother, and prepare 
for the appointment she had made. 

Mrs. Burns entered a street-car and sat down 
by Anna, pleased with an event that had drawn 
her from the eternal sameness of her garret- 
home. She was a mild, sweet-faced old lady, 
for whom even the rude jostlors of a street-car 
made room reverently. So she enjoyed her 
ride, and thanked God in her heart that Anna 
would soon bo under a shelter where no bad, 
rude man would dare to force himself upon her. 
The advent of Mr. Ward into what had been to 
them always a safe and peaceful dwelling, had 
distressed the old lady more than her grand¬ 
children had dreamed of. She had seen enough 
of the world in her lifetime to understand that 
to be domesticated with a young man, from any 
grade in society, would bring reproach of some 
kind on her child. The cars stopped, and-after 
walking a single block, these two women found 
themselves in front of an opening or park, en¬ 


circled by a double crescent of small three-story 
cottages, with verandahs of light wood-work 
running along each story, all woven and draped 
with climbing roses, honeysuckles, and Virginia 
creepers. In fact, the front of these houses was 
one lattice-work of flowers; and all the open 
ground enclosed in the two crescents was broken 
up with guilder-roses, lilacs, spiras, and a world 
of roses growing in rich masses, if not always 
rare, exceedingly beautiful. 

A street ran between the two crescents lined 
with tall trees, which, here and there, tangled 
their branches over it. In the grounds, too, 
were weeping-willows, the paper-mulberry, and 
alanthus trees, drooping under the weight of 
great clusters of vividly red fruit. 

The old lady uttered an exclamation, half 
delight, half surprise. Was it possible? Could 
she again gather her son’s children about her 
in a place like that? To Anna it seemed a little 
paradise. The very breath stopped on her lips 
as she paused to gaze upon it. “There must be 
some mistake,” she said. “The number was on 
one of those gates, truly; but it could not be.” 
She stood before one of the rustic gates which 
opened to a house in the very deepest curve of 
one of the crescents, bewildered and uncertain. 

“Do not attempt to open it,” said the old 
lady, restraining her granddaughter’s hand as 
she wras about to unlatch the gate. “It cannot 
be hero we are to live.” 

Poor old soul! She had lived so long in the 
close rooms of that tenement-building, that these 
houses, very simple and unpretending if divested 
of their grounds and flowers, seemed far too 
magnificent for her aspirations. 

“Let us go on,” she said, “and search out the 
real house; this place is as lovely as paradise, 
but it is not for us. I wish you had not come 
this way, Anna, it will make you dissatisfied 
with the reality.” 

“Look, grandmother, look! It is the very 
house. There is Miss Halstead in the door, you 
can scarcely see her for the honeysuckles; but 
I should know her face anywhere. She is com¬ 
ing forward, and looks so pleased. Come, gran<f- 
mother.” 

Through the gate they went, and along the 
broad path lined with flowers on either hand. 
A rustic chair stood in the lower verandah, close 
by an open French window, which led into a 
pretty little parlor connected by folding doors, 
always kept open, with one of the coziest little 
rooms you ever saw*. This room was just large 
enough to hold a small couch, an easy-chair, a 
stand for flowers, and some books—just what it 
did contain. Mrs. Burns sat down in the rustic 
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chair, and drop after drop trembled up into her 
dear old eyes. Was this to be her home, even 
for a short season? Would her children breathe 
the odor of these flowers, and sleep in those 
neat rooms? She could not realize it. Our 
readers know how this sweet, old creature had 
bent and yielded to what was inevitable in ad¬ 
versity without a murmur, and without shed¬ 
ding a single tear; but she was childlike with 
gratitude now, and the tears began to steal 
down her withered cheek in slow drops of hap¬ 
piness. 

“My dear,” she said, holding out her hand 
to Georgiana Halstead, “come here ahd let the 
old woman kiss you, she is getting to be a child 
again; but a happy, very happy child. Are 
we, indeed, to live here?” 

“If you will, dear madam, my grandmother 
wishes it; but she makes one condition.” 

“What is that? I am sure it will not be a 
hard one.” 

‘Not very, I hope. While you stay in the 
house, you and your family must occupy it en¬ 
tirely. Your own furniture can be brought in, 
but you will find the house tolerablo without 
that. She wishes no reserve as to room or fur¬ 
niture. Take possession when you please—the 
sooner the better; that is all the condition my 
grandmother makes.” 

“Your grandmother is a kind woman, and I 
thank her—that is all we can do. We are poor 
in everything but this gratitude, which is very 
sweet to feel.” 

“Let us see the house. It was pretty as a 
bird's-nest when I was here months ago. How 
fortunate it is that grandmamn did not wish 
to let it. Come up stairs, you will find a 
very pretty sitting-room there, one of the most 
breezy, cheerful places you ever saw. Your 
bed-chamber, Mrs. Burns, opens into that. 
Anna’s' will be on the third-story. I have 
arranged it all. Come and see.” 

Up stairs they went, into a room which Geor¬ 
gia had described well as cheerful and breezy, 
for the two sash-windows were open, and the 
whole chamber was swept with perfumed air 
as they entered it. Two good-sized book-cases 
were in this room, filled with pleasant reading. 
The furniture was all excellent, but unpretend¬ 
ing. Two or three engravings hung on the walls; 
and one of Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing-machines 
stood in a rosewood case in one corner. In the 
balcony, which seemed like a little room, it was 
so festooned with vines, were some rustic chairs, 
and a bird-cage, in which birds were chirping. 

“This is my little present,” said Georgie, 
promptly, remarking the old lady’B look of sur- 


: prise. “Here is a rocking-chair, which grand- 
mama sent from her own room. No one is to 
! sit in that but Mrs. Burns, remember. Now 
: take a peep in here; comfortable, I think.” 

She opened the bed-room door and revealed 
;! a low bed, white as snow, but simple as a bed 

> well could be; an casy-chair, covered with white 
dimity, stood near it, and everything that an 

| old person could require for comfort or conve- 
:j nience was there. Something more than the 
:• common furniture of a house had certainly 
'» been added here. Georgiana accounted for this 
; frankly enough. 

“Grandmama,” she said, “had more of these 

> things than she knew how to use, and would 
; send them. She docs so like to make every- 
; thing complete.” 

Old Mrs. Burns had not been known to smile 
so frequently as she did that day for years. 

: Thero was an absolute glow on her face all the 
: time she stayed in that cottage. She felt in¬ 
tuitively that some great kindness was intended, 
but it gave her no pain—generous persons can 
receive favors without annoyance; the very 
qualities which induce them to give freely en- 
: able them to receive gracefully. Here that 
!; good old lady had a double pleasure, that of 
|i occupying a pleasant home, and the intense 
; gratitude which came out of it, which was ex- 
; quisite happiness in itself. 

; “Tell your grandmother that her kindness 
: has made an old woman hopeful again. For 
: my own sake, and in behalf of my dear chil- 
! dren, I thank her.” 

They stood by the gate looking back upon 
: the grounds when Mrs. Burns said this. Anna 
was a little apart, silent, and with a dreamy 
| sadness in her eyes. She had said little while 
examining the house. What could a change 
; of place do for her? Indeed, I think the old 
rooms under tho roof of that tenement-house 
; was dearer to her than those open balconies, 
and all the flowers that draped them, for there 
; he had held her hand quietly in his. There he 
had “looked, though he was seldom talking of 
love.” She was glad for her grandmother’s 
sake, and pleased that the boys, who worked 
so hard and were so good, would be for a time, 
at least, made more comfortable. As for her¬ 
self, poor girl, her life was broken up. But for 
those dear ones she would have been glad to 
die, had God so willed it. 

Georgiana Halstead did not understand this. 
She knew nothing of Anna’s interview with 
Mrs. Savage; and deeming her possessed of a 
I love for which she would have given so much, 

; was both surprised and disappointed at a cold- 
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ness which to her seemed want of feeling. In l 
the exaltation of a most generous nature, she < 
had found relief in carrying out the promise i 
she had given Ilorace Savage; but she had ex- \ 
pected more enthusiasm, more demonstrative J 
happiness, from a girl who had darkened her j 
own life in attaining the love which was so > 
ready to lift her out. of all that was disagree- ? 
able in her life. \ 

1 Georgiana went home with Mr3. Burns. She \ 
was not the girl to make half sacrifices, and | 
thought that, perhaps, her help or coiinsel c 
might be of use. She would not be saddened j 
by Anna’s silence, or disheartened in any way. j 
Horace had asked her to befriend these people, j 
and she would oblige him whether they wished ; 
it or not. 

Very much to the surprise of Mrs. Burns and 
her visitor, Robert had reached home earlier s 
than usual, and was sitting in the room with ; 
young Mr. Gould, who had just returned from ; 
Ward’s‘room, where a fiery scene had passed ; 
between him and his old friend. That morning 
Robert had appealed to the nephew of his em¬ 
ployer with frank earnestness, and besought 
him to get the young man away from that <; 
house. Ho told Gould how cruelly his presence j 
annoyed sister Anna, and added that the grand- j: 
mother had appealed to him in vain. 

Gould was terribly angry when he learned ; 
how meanly Ward had seized upon his reckless ; 
hint to persecute a helpless girl. Every gener- ; 
ous impulse of his nature rose up in repudia¬ 
tion of an act so base. Scarcely had Robert 
told his story, when Gould seized his hat and ! 
stood ready, so far as lay in his power, to cor- j 
roct the evil his own rash folly had instigated. \ 
His transient fancy for Robert’s sister had < 
vanished long ago, and he felt responsible forj 
an act which might injure her, and certainly < 
debased the man ho had once considered as his \ 
friend. \ 

I have said there was a stormy scene in s 
Ward’s room within ten minutes after Gould > 
entered the house. We do not care to give the > 
particulars, as it was enacted at the very time > 
Mrs. Burns was going over her new house—a j 
much pleasanter subject. But the result was, j 
that an hour after young Ward gave up his < 
key to the landlady, and hurried out of the < 
house with a portmanteau in his hand, looking \ 
greatly flurried, and as mean as an exquisite < 
dandy could well look. 

Gould went up stairs with Robert, resolved 
to set the old lady and her charge at rest for 
tho future; and, if it could bo done, offer them 
such help as might atone for the trouble he had 


unwittingly eccasioned them. He had been 
angry, or at least excited with generous indig¬ 
nation; and his very handsome face was lighted 
up into something more striking than mere 
color or form. He really was splendid while 
moving up and down that little room, his face 
bright with noble feeling, and his step lithe as 
the movements of a panther. 

Gould stood in the middle of the room when 
the young girls came in. I think at that par¬ 
ticular moment it would have been hard to find 
a more noble-looking fellow. Anna started and 
turned crimson. She recognized him at once 
as the Bois Guilbert of that Waverly tableau 
that had terminated so disastrously. Georgie, 
too, remembered him, and blushed in company 
with her friend. 

“My dear madam,” said the young man, ad¬ 
dressing Mrs. Burns, “I beg ten thousand par¬ 
dons for this intrusion; and as many more that 
any person I have ever known should have been 
its cause. My friend Robert here—a boy to be 
proud ^f, madam—informed me of the distress 
Ward had thrown you into, and I came up at 
once to turn him out. ne is gone; I saw him 
into tho street myself. You need have no 
farther uneasiness on his account.” 

“You are very good, very kind,” answered 
the old lady, thanking him with her eyes all 
the time she was speaking. “It would have 
been a great service, and is; but we are going 
to move.” 

“What, has the scoundrel really driven you 
out?” 

“No, not altogether that. We have found 
friends,” said Mrs. Burns, looking significantly 
at Georgiana. 

“I am heartily glad of that. Miss Halstead, 
I have already had the pleasure of an intro¬ 
duction. I could hardly have found it in my 
heart to forgive any one else for preceding me. 
But my uncle and I will settle our share with 
my young friend Robert.” 

“Robert,” whispered Mrs. Burns, who seemed 
to be trembling all over, “who is this young 
gentleman?” 

“Hush, grandmother! it is only young Mr. 
Gould.” 

The old woman dropped into a chair, and, 
clasping her hands together, forced herself to 
sit still. 

“ I will go now,” said Georgie, seeing that no¬ 
thing could be done. “To-morrow I will come 
again, and we will arrange things. Robert, are 
you very tired? It is getting a little dark, I 
think.” 

Robert got up and took his hat from the 
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table; but young Gould took it gently from bis ; 
hand and laid it back again. “I am going by j 
Hiss Halstead’s residence. Will she permit me j 
,to escort her?” | 

Gcorgie smiled, twisted the elastie around 
her laco parasol, as it was of no farther use, 
and prepared to go. That splendid young fel¬ 
low, with eyes so soft, and yet so bright, was 
no mean escort for any girl—and Geoygiana 
was quite conscious of the fact. Indeed* of the 
two, she oould not but confess he was taller and 
finer-looking than Savage. That was why he 
had been selected to represent the magnificent 
Templar. 

So Georgio went home, accompanied by Mr. 
Gould, with her pretty gloved-hand resting on 
his arm lightly as a bird tenches the branch it 
nests on, yet sending the pleasantest sort- of a 
sensation through that arm, and into the im¬ 
petuous heart close by. If Georgie was con¬ 
scious of the mischief she was doing, the pretty 
rogue gave no sign, unless a little heavier 
weight upon tho arm might have been deemed 
such; but upon the steps of her father’s man¬ 
sion she paused, afier ascending just far enough 
to bring her face on a level with his, and such 
a warm, rosy smile met him that he longed to 
kiss her then and there, as an excuse for going 
into that house and demanding her on the in¬ 
stant of her father. Gould had seen that pro- 
vokingly handsome creature many a time with¬ 
out any such feelings, and asked himself, with 
supreme contempt, what he had been about 
never to fall in love with her before. 

“May you call?” said Georgio, putting the 
tip of her parasol up to her mouth, and turning 
her head on ope side, as if she were brooding 
over the subject, “ Yes, certainly, if you have 
any business with pppa«—I think be. does that 
sort of thing with your house sometimes; or if 
you have taken a fancy to know grapdmama. 
She’s an old lady worth knowing, I can tell you.” 

“If you permit me, I certainly shall have 
business with your father,”, answered Gould, 
with a bright smile; “and an* so anxious to see 
this fine old lady, that to-morrow, at the farthest, 
I shall claim that privilege.” 

“I dare say she will ho glad to see you. If 
she should be indisposed,,there is attnt,EUza— 

yon have seen aunt Eliza?” 

“Oh, yes, .certainly! I have seen her, opd 
shall be delighted to resume the acquaintance.” 

“Well, that being settled, good-night!” 

Gould lifted his hat, and wenjt away. Georgie 
ran up the steps, smiling like a June morning. 
The door was opened, and she glided through, 
singing in a low* happy voice, “Spring is 

Vol. L.—16 


coming! Spring is t coming!” when a voice 
called to her from over the banisters. Miss 
Elisa spent half her natural life leaning over 
those banisters—and she was there, as usual, 
keeping guard. 

“ Who was it? Who was it you were talking 
to, Georgiana?” she called out. “I heard a 
man’s voice. I will take my oath I heard a 
man’s voice.” 

“It was Mr. Gouldy” answered Georgie, 
breaking off her song. 

“Mr. Gould? What, the young gentleman 
who was on his knees to that vile girl in the 
tableau? You don’t mean to Bay it was him?” 

“Yes, I do, aunt Eliza.” 

“Where did you meet him, Georgie, dear? 

Tell me all about it; that’s a sweet angel?” 

“I met him at Mrs. Burns’, aunt Eliza.” 

“What, in that garret? Is he bewitched by 
that creature, too? 1 can’t believe it!” 

“I don’t know about his being bewitched, but 
he certainly was in Mrs. Borns’ room when 
we got there.” 

“ We! Georgians, who are you talking about?” 

“Old Mrs. Burns, Anna, and myself. We 
had been up town on a little business, and- 

“Georgians Halstead, have you been in the 
street with those low people?” 

“ Yes, if you will call them so.” 

“Without my permission?” 

“I had that of grandmama.” 

“My mother is an old- My mother daah 

not know what she is about. I must inform her.” 

“She is well informed, aunt Eliza.” 

“I will make sure of that But Mr. Gould-* 
did he inquire for me?” 

“He spoke of you* certainly.” 

, “What did he say? Come up here this 
minute, and tell me all about it»” 

“He said that he bad boon introduced to you,, 
and should like to renew the eoquainiance.” • 

“Yes,yes! I daresay he would l I saw clearly % 

that he was, watching my Horace that night like 
a lynx, so jqeJpus that bp could.not conceal it, 
because he escox^ed me to the carriage. So be 
has manifested himself -at last. Too late! Too 
late!” ^ 

‘ ‘ He spoke of calling to-morrow, aunt Eliza. ” 

“Indeed! That is serious, I will receive 
him courteously, of coarse, and with tender 
dignity. If there is any time when a lady 
should bp considerate, it is when she is oosor 
jpelled to suppress the love she has inspired. 

Dp not look at me, nieep« I shall find myself 
equal, to the occasion, depend on that. Bat, 
after visiting that creature, he eannot^expeQt 
the reception I might otherwise havegiveadiimJ'- 
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“ Where is grandmama, aunt Eliza?” j 

“In her room. Go to her, child, and confess 
everything. She is kind, she is benevolent. 
Have no fear to approach her; she may not 
possess my bland manner—but that is the fault 
of early education. She is a trustworthy person, 
and deserves to be treated well.” 

“Afraid to approach my darling old grand- 
mama, who knows so much more than all of us 
put together, and is worth a thousand people, 
if we count the heart for anything. Dear me! 
what a precious old goose aunt Eliza is. Ha! 
she is leaning over the banister again. I hope 
she didn't hear me.” 

“Georgiana!” 

“Well, aunt Elisa.” 

“At what hour did Mr. Gould speak of call¬ 
ing?” 

“He did not appoint any Special time.” 

“Well, it does not matter, one can dress early, 
and the pleasures of anticipation are so ex¬ 
quisitely sweet, that I shall quite revel in them,” 
muttered Miss Eliza to herself. “ 1 only wanted 
this to bring that proud man to his knees. Let 
him fear to lose me once, and we shall have an 
Interesting crisis; depend on that, Eliza Hal¬ 
stead.” 

Once more the banisters were left to their 
own support—and Miss Elisa retired into the 
place she called her boudoir, while Georgia 
went to her grandmother, and told her all that 
had passed. When Georgia spoke of Mr. Gould, 
the old lady seemed unusually disturbed, and 
asked a good many questions with singular 
interest, but said nothing against his coming, 
and smiled a little, as nice old ladies will when 
they watch the workings of a young girl's heart 
in her innocent speech. From that night Mrs. 
Halstead was less anxious about the heavy eyes 
and pale cheeks of her peL In fact, it was not 
long before her oheeks wore the flush of wild 

roses, and her eyes- Well, it is of no use 

describing Georgie’s eyes when she was happy— 
they were too lovely for comparison. 

It had been a chilly day, which made fires 
pleasant, when Savage had that interview in 
the old maid's room; but the weather was de¬ 
liciously pleasant now, and Miss Eliza came out 
in white muslin and blue ribbons, radiant with 
expectation from breakfast time till noon, and 
from noon till evening. Then Mr. Gould came, 
and, according to her own private instructions, 
was taken up to her room, where the Cupid 
was quivering over a basket of real flowers, and 
Miss Elisa sat in position, with her foot on the 
ottoman, and some innocent white flowers in 
her hair. 


Gould was not quite so much preoccupied as 
Savage had been, so he fell into the lady’s 
humor, complimented her till she fluttered like 
a bird of paradise on its nest, and began to 
think seriously of spurning young Savage from 
the feet to which he was expected to fall. After 
awhile Gould adroitly brought the conversation 
round to the lady’s mother, and expressed an 
ardent wish to know intimately any person con¬ 
nected with a person he had admired so long. 
This desire was so promising that Eliza took 
Gould into the family sitting-room, where Mrs. 
Halstead sat with her beautiful grandchild. 

In this fashion Gould introduced himself into 
the family, where he soon became intimate as 
a son. 

It was after this bold step that the roses came 
back to Georgie’s face; and the young creature 
began to sing again, like a bird that some great 
storm has silenced for a time. The old lady 
smiled on all this, but at times she would fix 
her eyes, with strange anxiety, on the young 
man’s face, as if her thoughts were afar off, and 
troubled with bitter memories. 

As for Miss Eliza, it was very difficult to 
sweep an illusion from her brain. Intense 
vanity like hers is not easily warned . 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Thh night that Gould went home with Miss 
Halstead, Savage presented himself in the tene¬ 
ment-house, resolved to come to an explanation 
with Anna, and be guided by the result. The 
boys had gone out on some errand, and old Mrs. 
Burns had just stepped down stairs to give 
their landlady notice of the removal; so, for 
once, Anna was alone. She heard the step on 
the stairs, and started up like a frightened 
fawn, ready for flight But there was no place 
to flee to, exeept the little bedroom, and that 
was so close to the room that he might hear her 
breathe—for she was even then panting with 
affright What could she say to him? Had 
he really thought that Ward was staying there 
with her consent? He had reached the last 
flight of steps, when Bhe remembered, with a 
pang, her promise to Mrs. Savage, “never, if 
she could help it, to see him again.” 

Stung by this thought, she sprang for the 
bedroom; but the doors of that house did not 
move with patent springs; this one dragged 
against the floor, and, before she could close it. 
Savage was in the ante-room. Was she glad or 
sorry that the possibility of avoiding him had 
escaped her? The tumult in her heart would 
have forbidden an answer te this question had 
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her conscience been able to foree it upon 
her. 

He was in the room, his eyes cought hers 
as her hand dropped from the door, And she 
stood on the threshold, gazing wildly at him 
like an antelope frightened in its lair. 

“Anna,” he said, yielding to a sudden rush 
of tenderness which swelled in his heart at the 
very sight of her; “Anna, was it from me you 
were striving to escape?” 

She stood where he had first seen her, with 
drooping eyes and a cheek of ashes. 

“Anna, speak to me.” 

She looked up with suoh agony on her face 
that the very sight of it made him recoil a step 
backward. 

“Anna, my poor, dear girl, what is this that 
has come between us?” 

“I don’t know. Ask—ask- No, you must 

not ask any one. You and I must never speak 
to each other again—never! never! never!” 

The voice broke off in a faint wail, so full of 
pain, that it made the young man shiver. 

“But we can and will speak together. Who 
shall prevent it?” 

“I must.” 

“You, Anna ? This is madness. Some trouble 
has driven yon wild.” 

“No, I am not wild, nor wicked enough to 
break a sacred promise.” 

“Asaored promise? Who exacted this pro¬ 
mise ?” 

“One who had a right.” 

“One who bad a right? Who on earth has 
any right over you, Anna Burns? Are you not 
in everything but words my betrothed wife?” 

“I was—I was!” cried the poor girl, wringing 
her hands in piteous distress. “But every¬ 
thing is changed.” 

A flash of the old suspicion come over Savage; 
he strode across the room, and seising Anna by 
the wrist, drew her with gentle violenoe through 
the door. 

“ Look me in the faee, Anna Burns, and say, 
if you have the courage, that this ohnnge is in 
yourself.” 

She oast a piteous look into his face, and 
strove to foree. her hand from his grasp. 

“ Qirl! Oirl 1 lias your heart become so false 
that it dares not look through your eyes?” 

“It is breaking! It is breaking!” she cried, 
desperately yielding her Heebie strength to his. 

“Breaking? For what—for whom?” 

“You wound it so. Every one I meet gives 
it a blow.” 

“I wound it? Qirl! Qirl! Two <kys age I 
would have djied he save you an hour's pain!” 


“But now you hate, you despise me!” moaned 
the poor young creature, giving him one look 
that went to his heart. 

“Why should you think so, Anna? If you 
have done nothing to earn hate or contempt, 
how could the idea enter your heart?” 

“I—I cannot tell. I can tell you nothings 
Mr. Savage, only that I have made a promise* 
and must keep it.” 

Savage grasped her hand so fiercely that it 
pained her. ^ 

“Qirl, answer me. Was that promise mods 
to Mr. Ward?” 

“Mr. Ward?” 

Her faoe became instantly crimson with 
flashing blood. 

“Mr. Ward? Who told you? Who—who-” 

She remembered her second promise to Mrs. 
Savage in time, and grew coldly white again. 

“Those who know him to be under the same 
roof with you told me, Anna. If you could 
only know how I have reproached myself for 
believing them.” 

“ But yon must believe them,” she said. The 
words fell from her lips sharp and cold, like 
hailstones one frozen snow. She shivered under 
his eye, and made another wild effort to release 
herself. But he held her in an iron grasp. 

“Anna, do you love that man?” 

His voioe was low and hoarse; his eyes were 
full of passionate pleading; all his pride was 
forgotten then. He was a man pleading for 
the very life of his love. 

“Do you love that man?” 

“Oh, let me go! I pray of you, let me go!” 

“ Not till you answer me, Anna.” 

“What was it you asked me to say?” she 
faltered, humbly. 

“ I asked if you loved that man Ward?” 

“I could not answer that question. I—I 
wonder how you can ask it” 

“Another then—and for mercy's soke, be 
frank. Have you ceased to love me? Anna, 
is it so ?” 

Anna would not tell a lie. She could be silent, 
and so keep her promise; but to say that she 
did not love that man, when every thought of 
her brain and pulse of her being was drawing 
her soul into his, was a blasphemy against love 
that she recoiled from. 

“Oh, Anna! is it all over between us?” 

She began to weep; great tears broke thsough 
those drooping eyelashes. 

“Yes,” she said, moarwfUBy. “It is all over 
between us.” 

“And you win marry that man?” 

“No! No! He does not wisht it. 1-4—^ 
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i She broke off, as if a shot had penetrated her | 
heart; for Savage had dropped her hand with \ 
a gesture of sweet anguish, as only a proud man J 
feels when tho woman he loves sinks into degra¬ 
dation. Fortunately for her secret, she neither 
understood the gesture, or the thought that 
made him turn so deadly white. She had j 
paused suddenly, because the words on her 
lips were about to betray her. The next words ] 
that Savage addressed to her made the heart ] 
in her bosom thrill and ache as it had never ] 
done before. 

“Anna, listen. I am going now, and you 
may never hear my voice again.” 

A sob broke on her white lips. She drooped 
before him, white and still; but, oh! how miser¬ 
able! ready for the last killing words. 

“If—if this man should become weary of 
you-” 

“Weary of met” 

There was pride on her lip, and fire in her 
•yes now; but this only revolted Savage. It 
seemed to him like the confidence of a vain 
woman, secure in her unhappy position. 

“This may happen, Anna.” 

“No, Mr. Savage, H never can.” 

“But men do change sometimes,” he an¬ 
swered, bitterly, “aljnoat as readily as women. 
When this timo comes, send td me/ I shall never, 
of my own will, speak to you again; but while I 
have a dollar yoki; shall never want.” 

Anna was weeping bitterly now. She strove 
to answer him, but her throAt gave forth nothing 
but sobs. 

“Do you promise, Apna, if anything con¬ 
nected with yon could give me a gleam of plea¬ 
sure, it would be h certainty that you would 
send to me in your trouble or your need?” 

“I will—I will,” she cried out. 

. “And to no other person?” > I 

“To you, and nd other.” 

“Now farewell, Anna.” 

She took his hand in hers; she,pressed her 
lips upon it again and again, covering it with 
tears and passionate kissed 

“It is forever+rtdt is forever!” She sobbed in 
despair. “Do not hate me. Think kindly of 
eie sometimes* Tell your mother——” 

. “Tell my ptother what, Anna? She wUl be 
sorry to hear this. She has been kind to you.’? 

“Kindi Oh* yes1 .wry kind.” There was 
bitterness,in her; heart, and it broke up through 
her sobs. 

. -“But what murflitoU 

"Nothing.” it «* 

“I will tell, iher nething,” ha answered, 
tadlfi „ 


He made an effort to take away his hand, 
but it brought a cry of such anguish from her 
that he desisted, and strove to soothe her. 

“And after what you have told me, it is only 
pain to stay near you.” 

“I know it,” she said; “terrible pain!” 

They were both silent now. She still clung 
to his hand, but was growing calmer. The 
storm of toars was ending in short, dry sobs; 
and she lifted her eyes to him with a look of 
such yearning tenderness, such humble depre¬ 
cation, that his own eyes were flooded. 

“You will not hate me?” she said. 

“No, Anna. Heaven knows that is not in my 
power!” 

“And sometimes, when you are married to 
some lady--” 

“I shall not marry for many a long year, 
Anna.” 

“ There is Miss Halstead!” 

“Hush! That name on your lips wounds 
me.” 

“You will marry her?” 

“Hush!” he said, “I cannot bear that.” 

“And when you are happy, sometimes think 
kindly of the poor girl who is not so very 
bad.” 

“Anna, I shall always think kindly of you. 
God forgive you that I cannot mingle respect 
with kindness!” 

“Then you think I have done very wrong?” 

“Yes; very, very wrong.” 

“Ah, me! How can I help it? Which way 
shall I turn? It is hard to be so young, with 
only a dear old grandmother to show you the 
right way.” 

“It is hard, poor child!” 

“And I have tried to do my best—indeed, I 
have.” 

“Tried, and failed. Unhappy girl!” 

“Yes, I am an unhappy girl—so unhappy 
that I sometimes think there never was a crea¬ 
ture so wretched. Then I must not let her see 
it, or the boys-Uhey have so little pleasure, you 
know; but they are affectionate, and will find 
me out; but not if I can help it.” 

‘ Ska se5d all this in a low, dreary voice, that 
would haw touched a heart of granite. Savage 
felt his resentment, his. pride and his strength 
giving wasy. ! He would have given the world 
to take that yefing creature in hie arms and 
weep ovei her. But it could net be. 'lifer hands 
had fallen away from * hie uneonstfetisly- She 
had poewad’bwftew with them.' Sfitsge turned 
from her and softly left the room; he had efi 
| heart itMttemfct another fbrfewell. 

I ' •• OOKVtrthfift} 
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THE FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY BOOK-MARKER. 

BT MBS. JAMB WBAViE. 
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Materials. —Perforated card, ribbon, and a ; wood, and cut into the design neeprding to the 
sharp penknife. | model. The design shows the marker complete, 

Care is the principal thing required in this \ except one tasselcd end, which is to be worked 
work. The card must be laid upon a piece of N exactly like the opposito one. 


DRESSING OR HOUSE SLIPPER FOR LADIES. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The ground-work of this slipper is of red ^ of the shoe and across the front, a piece of 
cloth, with an applique of white velvet orna- ? white fur is sewn, and a bow of black velvet, 
mented with black braid, black silk cordon, s with a buckle, is placed in the middle of the fur. 
and gold cord. The squares are formed with < For a dressing-slipper a pair of cork-soles, such 
gold cord laid upon the velvet, and the little > as are used for putting inside of boots or shoes, 
cross-stitches are of black silk. The chain- \ answer very well as soles, to which the cloth 
stitch is worked in black silk. Round the top \ may be sewn without difficulty. 
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NETTED NIGHT-GAP. 


B 7 MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Coarse cotton; a netting-mesh j Begin with 22 stitches, and net baokward and 
about a quarter of an inch in circumference; j forward 15 rows, then take out the foundation 
ribbon of a bright color. j thread, draw it through the middle of the ob- 

Thie night-cap is particularly recommended j long square. Now work round and make 1 knot 
to persons who suffer from headache, as it keeps . in each stitch of the preceding row; there must 
the hair closely and comfortably tqgether with- * be 18 rows netted round, then follows the broad 
out any pressure upon the head. j row for the ribbon to pass through; for thb 
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t*ke a mesh double the siie, or put the ootton t 
twice round at every stitch. After this broad l 
row, work 2 rows over the first mesh. Then > 
follows the narrow lace of the outer edge. For \ 
this, net 1 row over the broad mesh, making % 
always 5 knots in 1 stitch, passing over the \ 
next stitch. Now take again the small mesh, > 
and pass over again in each row the same \ 


stitches that were passed over in the first row; 
whilst in the rest 1 stitch must be made in each 
stitch of the preceding row, until there is only 
1 stitch to work, and the next to pass over 
alternately. This ends the lace. 

Draw a ribbon through the broad row and 
tie it at the sido or at the top, according to 
taste. 


WALL-BASKET. 

BY MBS. JANE WXAYBB. 



Materials. —A fancy basket of the 
shape shown in design No. 1; red and 
white cloth; narrow Persian trimming 
in any pretty bright-colored pattern; 
black, yellow, gray, and blue silk; steel 
beads; blue ruche, or blue satin ribbon 
an inch wide to quill info a ruche. 

This basket may b? u -cd in a carriage, 
or for the wall of a boudoir, drawing¬ 
room, etc. The ornamental parts con¬ 


sist of a ground-work of red for the under 
part, No. 2, and white for the upper part, 
No. 3, both of which are shown in the full 
width. The under part is ornamented, ac¬ 
cording to our design, with raised dots, in 
alternately blue, green, and yellow silk; 
the smaller dots represent steel beads. The 
diamond pattern in No. 3 represents the 
Persian trimming, for which any bright- 
colored pattern will do. It is herring¬ 
boned on with blue silk. The remaining 
part of the pattern is worked in long 
stitches with the colored silks, according to 
taste. When the two borders are finished, 
they are sewn together on the wrong side, 
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so that the lower edge appears about an inch £ is then formed into box-pleats, and sewn on 
below the upper one, and the entire breadth of jj jo the basket, and a ruche is placed over the 
the two is about three inches. The trimming £ stitches and across the back of the basket. 


This is a suitable trimming for , or white cashmere jackets, this trimming, in 

children’s dresses, etc. The velvet is first > black velvet and gold braid, has a very pretty 
placed, then the braid above it. On scarlet < effect. 


round the center-piece, widening three stitches 
in the middle of the back; 4 rows green, 10 
rows white, 4 rows blue, 4 rows green, widen¬ 
ing as directed; then, across the straight side 
of tho shawl, do 4 rows green and 4 rows blue. 
The plaiding is done by working in chain-stitch 
with a zephyr, or crochet-needle, 1 row green, 
1 row white, and 1 row blue, at equal distances. 
Finish with a fringe 6 inches in depth, made 
with the green and blue wool, which is simply 
tied in. 


In the front of this number we give a colored 
pattern of a crochet shawl. 

Materials. —One oz. of white wool; four oz. 
of blue wool; four oz. of green wool. 

Make a chain with the white wool one yard 
in length. On it work 10 rows in plain crochet, 
narrowing 1 stitch at one side of every row, 
keeping the other side square. Join the green 
wool and work 4 rows, narrowing in the same 
way; blue, 4 rows; repeat from the beginning. 
For the border, do 4 rows in blue, working all 












































CROSSING SONTAG IN TRICOT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES, 



Materials. —3 oz. double Berlin wool; 1 oz. < second row, and finally decrease until only 3 
single wool of a contrasting color; wood tricot ? stitches for the front points remain. The outer 
hook, No. 6, bell gauge. 5 edgo of the finished foundation must next bo 

Make a chain of 9 stitches; work the first s worked round with 1 row of double-stitch; then 
row plain; at the beginning increase 1 stitch, 5 follows the border, at which it will be neces- 
always after the third, and at the end, before > sary to increase a few stitches in the middle of 
the 3 last stitches of the preceding row, in > the back part and at the front corners, that 
which, in the first line, at the corresponding > the work may not drag. Crochet the border 
place, draw a loop through the thread between e all round in 3 rows; it is, however, narrower 
the 2 perpendicular stitches, and in returning \ on the inner side, and wider on the outer edge; 
cast it off as a stitch. The 3Gth row will con- \ crochet always with fine wool, 
tain 79 stitches. Work the next row plain, in \ 1st row: For the broad part, alternately 1 
the following increase again 1 stitch at each < treble and 1 chain, passing over a stitch; for 
side, so that there will be 83 stitches on the \ the narrow inner part, 1 double in each double 
needle in the whole. s of tho preceding row. 

Returning, cast off 2 stitches together at both s 2nd row: With the same wool as the founda- 
sides of the 7 middle stitches intended for form- l tion, work at tho broad part, *, 2 treble, 3 
ing the back part of the neck. These 2 stitches > chain, and then 2 treble through the hole of 
just drawn through together^ form tho outer > the 1 chain of the preceding row; pass over the 
stitch. of the 2 front parts, each of which is j next hole and repeat from *; at the narrow 
worked out upon the 86 side-stitches. At the > part of the border crochet again 1 double in 
slope for thd throat, decrease 1 stitch after 3 j each stitch of tho preceding row. 
plain rows—that is, in every 4th row at the s 3rd row: With dark wool for the broad part, 
edge stitches, until the 48th row, after which?*, 1 double between the 4 trebles of the pre- 
therewijl be the Whole 12 stitches decreased, ceding row, 1 double, 4 treble, 1 double in the 
Crochet \39 roW£ plain for the shoulders, then next hole formed by the 3 chain; repeat from *. 
decrease Ix&evefcy fdurth row, so that the de- ;> At the narrow part, crochet always 1 double, 
creasing on both v . sides falls in the same row. then 3 chain passing over 2 stitches of tho pre- 
In this manner decreasing 1 stitch on both sides ceding row. 

twice in a *ch third row, then 3 times in every The little pattern represented in the design 
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VARIETIES TOR THE MONTH. 


must be worked in different lines at regular in- ' the upper thread of the next eross-etitch of the 
tervals. Our design gives 4 rows in length, < foundation. Then take the drawn-through loop 
and 12 stitches in breadth between each little \ up again, and draw the thread equally through 
figure. Each figure must be worked in between j this loop and the stitch of the foundation. 

2 perpendicular stitches over 3 rows, and are s Work in this manner 8 stitches upward, then 
done in single stitch. At each time the thread is > 1 chain and back in the same manner, so 
drawn through, let the last drawn-through loop > that the beginning and the end meet; both the 
slip from the needle, and push this just through \ threads must then be fastened. 


VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 

BT MBS. JANB WIATli. 



APRON FOR LITTLK GIRL IN BLACK SILK 



HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. MONOGRAM. 
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CAP-BAG. 


BT KBS 


IB. 



Materials.—A Bquare of twelve inches of 
canvas; some straw-colored single zephyr; some 
spangled black wool and bright-colored silk 
cord; five yards of ribbon, one inch wide, same 
color as the cord; thin pasteboard the size of 
the canvas; silk for the upper part of the bag. 
It will require a yard id length, and twelve 
inches in depth; some lining for the bag, and 
ribbon for strings. 

First work in canvas, in single stitch, with 
the straw-colored wool, or, if preferred, a square 
of twelve inches may be dono in crochet with 
the straw-colored wool, princess royal stitch, 
and on it, on the canvas, work the design No. 2. 
The cord is sewn on the foundation at the cor¬ 
ners of the pattern with the spangled black 
wool; the cross-stitches are also wool; and the 
little cross lines, running over the cord, repre¬ 
sent silk stitches, which should be worked in a 
color contrasting with the cord. The canvas is 
placod over the pasteboard, and the square is 
lined. The upper part of the bag and lining 
are made and fastened to the canvas, as shown 


in the engraving, leaving the bag to fall in na¬ 
tural order where the point of the square comes, 



( 

and cutting them off afterward. When the top 
is neatly fastened to the square, the quilled 
ruche is next put on; the strings put in, and 
the bag is oomplete. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Motherless. —Mary was gone, and the woman sat in a 
reverie. Hours passed, and she had almost forgotten. 
Mary sat by her side again hemming a whit* frock for 
Lilly. IIow List her slender fingers flew! flow the flash 
of the fire brightened up the stray curls that had before 
been in the shadow! How mournfully sweet was her 
smile—her gentle acquiescence! The past was forgotten. 
Mary was with her—not in the lonesome grave, but with 
her. Her soul was light again, when, at a sudden sound, 
the aged widow sprang from her chair. It was, it could 
bo no illusion. 

“Mother, mother!” called a silvery voice; and the door 
shook with the beating of a hand. 

“Mother, mother!” And again tho door shook and trem¬ 
bled. 

The blood ran chill to her heart. 

“Who is it?” she cried. 

“ It's I, mother,” echoed the little voice, so calmly that 
it acted like magic upon the startled woman. She drew a 
deep breath, caught little Lilly in her arm* <up she mur¬ 
mured, 

“ I had forgotten you, child.” 

“It’s all dark up stair*—where’s mamma?” asked the 
little one, folding her arms about the withered neck. 

“Child, have you forgotten so soon?” half sobbed the 
childless grandmother, laying her wet cheek on the little 
one’s yellow curls. 

"I didn’t bear her up there,” murmured Lilly, plain¬ 
tively. “ Could I hear her if she was an angel ? It’s all so 
still, and sa dark! I pnt ray hand over, but couldn’t feel 
mamma’s face. I went all over tho bed, and couldn’t find 
mamma nnywhere. If she is an angel, why couldn't I find 
her?” 

Tho flame brightened, flashed up, and sank down again 
Into tho red coals. Little Lilly watched it with unsteady 
glances. Tho brightness in hor eyes was only tho reflec¬ 
tion of tho fire. They moved slower, and more slowly, 
wero fixed for a moment; then the lids drooped, closed, 
the fair head fell back, and tho child slept again liefore 
her grandmother had answered her question, “ Where is 
my mother?” 

Cotton as a Preservative or Fruit.— It is not generally 
known that common raw cotton is one of the best and most 
simple means of preserving fruit for a long while. Nothing 
is so good for keeping grapes fresh all the winter. Tho 
bunches are gently laid between a layer of cotton in a glass 
or earthen jar. Tho jar is then corked down and the corks 
dipped in melted resin. Of course, it is much easier to pre¬ 
serve apples and poars, which need only be laid between 
two layers of cotton on tho pantry-shelf or store-room. 

“ Mas. Shoddy’s Skeleton Wo begin, In this number, 
Frank I.ee Benedict’s novelet. It has already, from its 
title alone, attracted great attention. Altogether, our con¬ 
tinued stories, this year, have been unusually popular—a 
popularity, we think, quite deserved. “The Soldier’s Or¬ 
phans” is certainly the best novel Mrs. Stephens has written 
since “ Palaces and Prisons,” if it is not actually the best, 
as we consider it, which she ever wrote. 

Speak Properly, and in as few words as yon can, but 
always plainly; fbr the end of speech is not ostentation, 
but to bo understood. 
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£ Drying and Collecting Ferns.—I n places where many 
i varieties or different species of the fern tribe are difficult 
< to obtain, there are several other loaves that will prove 
> very useful to give a difference of outline, so essential in 
l making np an elegant design; amongst these will be found 

I the smaller leaves of the common bramble, several of tho 
butter-cups, and wild crane-bills, or geraniums, and the 
hoir-like leaf of the Achillea millifolia . commonly called 
malfoil yarrow or silver-weed. Tho requisite for drying 
s them are blotting-paper of a soft and absorbent nature, 

> some thin boards, smooth and flat, (wainscot oak are best,) 
i a large allowance of old newspapers to place between the 

I blotting-paper. If that is not at hand in quantities, and 
either a screw-press, like a small napkin press, or some 
heavy weight, to place upon the pile of leaves and paper. 
The leaves should be placed between the paper as quickly 
^ as possible after gathering; indeed, on hot days, we rccom- 
> mend taking a blotting-book out, in w hich to place, at 
| once, any delicate specimens; and if driving, it can be put 
< under tho cushion with advantage until home is reached. 

| Wo think fern leaves do best placed -botween blotting- 
paper, and then three or four thicknesses of old news- 
« papers, or some other article of that sort, and thus piled 
< up for tho first night; tho next day they should be looked 
> over carefully, any turned morsels placed in their proper 
< form, and the elegance of the curve and general shape 
> attended to; fresh, dry paper should be placed between the 
} sheets of blotting-paper, and after an interval of about two 
> daj*s, the whole of tho paper should be again changed. 

? Half a quire of cartridge-paper, made by ribbon passed 
$ through tho paper at tho fold, into a rough book, la one of 
> the best means of keeping the leaves unbroken until re- 
< quired for use; and if that is likely to bo somo time, strips 
l of gummed paper from the edges of the sheets of postago- 
< stamps can be placed, in two or three places, across tho 
\ main stem to retain tho larger leaves in their places. 

< Gossip on Flowers. —Tho nicest things for groups of hya- 
£ cinths and tulips are the deep gloss fruit-dishes; the bulbs 
i grow well in them, and when surfaced with green moss, 

I s they look very pretty on a drawing-room table. The 
“ Miniature” or “ Pompoon” hyacinths are the best for this 
purpose. Put a layer of moss at the bottom of the dish, 
then sound, good soil, and then fill np with prepared 
cocoa-nut fibre and chxtrcoal; press the bulbs into this, 
taking care tho crowns are left uncovered; press the soil 
\ well round, scatter a handful of silver sand on th« surfaco, 

; and water it all well, but be careful tho crowns of the 
j bulbs do not get damp. Placo the dish for three weeks or 
l a month in a dark, cool place, then bring them to the 
l light, and water well. A nice arrangement as to color is 
> to have a white hyacinth in the middle, then a ring of 
blue, and either pink or scarlet for the outside row. An- 
\ other pretty group is a rose or scarlet hyacinth in the 
l center, then a ring of white and Mush alternately, and the 
! outside row to consist of SaVa Sil>erica y which is the love- 
> liest blue imaginable. A white hyacinth, surrounded cn- 
; tiroly with SciUa Sdxrica, is beautiful. Tulips should be 
[ grown alone; the early dwarf tulips, single and double, Me 
> suitable for dishes. Scarlet and white, also rose-colored 
> ones, with three pure white in the Gentcr. 


I More for the Money can be had in “ Peterson” than in 
any other magazine. On this point the entire newspaper 
press is unanimous. “Peterson,” therefore. If Just th* 
Magudas for the times. 
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Bs Early in the Field.—N ow is the timo to begin get¬ 
ting up clubs for 18G7. You cannot commence too soon. 
Every year ladies writo to us that they could have had 
larger clubs, if they had only begun a little sooner. 
“ Peterson is both cheaper and hotter than any other,” 
they say, “ and everybody prefers it.” So, if you start out 
soon enough, you will lure no difficulty in getting large 
clubs, or even neveral clubs. Ask your friends to comparo 

Peterson” with other magazines, and then to note how 
much cheaper it is. 

No House is Complete Without Peterson’s Magazine— 
so writes an old subscriber. Another subscriber says she 
has taken “Peterson” for twenty years. A third tells us 
that she has sent us clubs for fifteen years. But the best 
proof of what is thought of this Magazine is its circulation, 
which is greater, this year, than the combined circulation 
offeH other magazines of similar character in America. 

“The Singing Lesson.”—T his is a very spirited wood¬ 
engraving. The children are bent on having a “good 
time,” while the countenances of the older ones show in¬ 
tense enjoyment. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

The Albert Nyanza Great Basin qf the Nile, and Explora¬ 
tions of the Nile Sources, By Samuel White Baker. With 
Maps, Illustrations, and Portrait*. London: Macmillan <£ 
Go. PhUada: J. B. Lippincoll <£ Co. —This handsome and 
well illustrated volume, graphically relates the story of 
the discovery of tho great lake from which the Nile flows, 
to which Mr. Baker has given tho name of “ Albert,” out 
of compliment to tho lato Prince Consort. What will add 
additional interest to this narrative, is the tact, that Mr. 
Baker was accompanied, during all the years he was en¬ 
gaged in making explorations, by his wife, a lady of ex¬ 
treme youth, delicately cultured, and surrounded in her 
English home by all the charms and luxuries of life that 
affoction could suggest or wealth supply. This intrepid 
discoverer’s young wife followed him through all the 
dangers engendered by an African climate—disease, hostile 
savages, lack of food and water, and other horrors, better 
Imagined than described; follows him, foot-soro and weary, 
beneath the tropical suns of tho desert, and the terrors, of 
the jangle, led, not by choice, but devotion; and in times of 
misery and sickness, her tender care saved his life and 
prospered the expedition. The book, therefore, is not only 
the record of its author’s great offering to science, but 
serves as a biography of these two brave spirits during the 
five years they spent together in Africa. Of tho geological 
features of the country, or of itB Flora, Mr. Baker does not 
pretend to give us any account; but what animals and 
tribes they saw, how they journeyed, fought, sickened, 
toiled oq, and at last succeeded in their object, is here 
faithfully told by Mr. Baker, who modestly says, in his 
preface, “ Speke and Grant won the Victoria source of the 
groat Whito Nile; and //mum been permitted to succeed in 
completing the Nile Sources, by the discovery of the great 
reservoir of the equatorial waters, the Albert Nyanza, from 
which the rivor issues as the entire Nile.” Throughout, 
the account is singularly free from exaggeration or ego? 

* Harper’s Pictorial Wstori, of tho Groat Rebellion. Nbm 
York: Harper <& Brothers. —This history of 1 the Rebellion 
be entitled to latttatton, from tbe fhet that it is more a 
record of conc u rr in g events, graphically writtsn,and well 
illustrated, than yinsrtM ah tratb, dr expressions of .mere 
theories. It is published In monthly parts; and .qne-haif 
the numbers am mow concluded,. brtoe0atr4he history te 
the endofthe. first .Itolumai.. intH« 1 Jwa,.7<v , ^ 


Bmms. By Christina G. RosetU. Boston: Roberts Bro¬ 
thers.—Wo cannot but think Miss Rosetti's publishers have 
claimed too much for her in asking that she be aseigned a 
place by the side of Jean Ingolow. These poems, rarely 
beautiful as a few of them undoubtedly are, entitle their 
author to no such position as that occupied by Jean 
Ingolow. They are of varied character and unequal power; 
fuller of feeling than correct expression—and the feeling 
is generally of tho most strained character. There Is dis¬ 
played an incessant striving for effect—something to startle 
or vividly impress the reader. On a sombre sky Turner 
dashed a bit of red paint, and forthwith a sudden glory de¬ 
luged his picture—and tho sky was luminous with the 
newly-risen sun. So with a word, as by a lightning flash, 
Mrs. Browning startled and entranced her readers; but 
Browning and Turner were rarely gifted with the divine 
spirit of genius, and wo humbly suggest MisaRosotti is not; 
and therefore it is that her efforts are oftenest merely 
daubs of red paint, and not Tprneresque sunlight After 
tho fashion of the hour, her poems are full of a painfully 
morbid feeling; and we must confess to being a little tired 
of the great abundance of heart-break which is so tenderly 
wrapped away in choice and not choice poetry. There is a 
wido and generous health iu lifo; and poets as well as road¬ 
side laborers may find it by merely putting out their 
hands in earnest work and simple faith. If Mias RosetU 
loved art less and nature more, these poems would be 
better artistically; better for her fame, and better for 
those of her young readers who may be so unfortunate as 
to learn from her that life is a prolonged agony and an 
eternal repining, dono up in verse. Wo proteat Against 
this sham pain and sham sentiment that fills our literature, 
and slander the good, true, beautiful life God meant us to 
live. But there are some pictures in this volume, by Miff 
Rosetti’s brothor, that are more poetic than any poem they 
illustrate. , 

Elder’s Polly. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Author of H East 
Lynne,” etc. PhUada: T. B. Marion4Brother*.—We have 
been very highly gratified in the peruoal of this book. It 
is one of a high order of fiction. The path** is genuine 
and unforced, tho humor is natural end without effort, and 
both are well and judiciously introduced. The artistic con¬ 
struction of the story is good, and tho interest, intense sm 
it always is in a novel by Mrs. Wood, is powerfully sue- 
tained. The charm of quiot has fallen upon Mrs. Wood’s 
page—there are fewer coarse scenes. It is as far removed 
from mawkish sentimentality on tho one hand as from 
ridiculous exaggeration on the other. The enjoyment of 
the reader drduld be spoilt by a sketch of the pi jt, and, 
therefore, we shall omit it* but refer him to the story. 

Land at Last. A Novel. By Edmund rates. New Yorki 
Harper tC Brothers. —This clever novel is another of the 
Messrs. Harper’s reprint from the English. We are slow 
to accept Mr. Yates’ society for the genuine society of Eng¬ 
land; but aside from this, his stories ore always attractive 
and entertaining, and should repay for republication hero ? 

Messrs. T. B. PUorron dk Brothers have jest pnblis&ed, “A 
Woman’s Thoughts aboutWomen,” by the author of “JAfcn 
Halifax“ Married at Last,” by Annie Thomas; “ Moretoh 
Hall, os the Spirits of the Haunted Bouse;” “Jenny Am¬ 
bries; or,.Life in the Eastern States;” “The Story of Elisa* 
both,” by Miss. Thackeray, daughter of William M. Thorite* 
xurt “Fahcheu the Crickoi*”by George Sand; and 
“The Lady’S and Gentleman’a SeiOnoo of Etiquette;” or, 
Guide to Perfect Manners in Society, by Count B’Orsay 
anti Oomtess 4e Calabrtfla. They hare Also In press ‘<8to 
ratoga in 1787f* an Indian Tale of Frontier Life; >*TIhi 
Y oung Heiress,” by Mrs.Trollope; “The White Scalffer,” 
by Gustave Aiaard; “The Great Van Brook Property/* by 
Jams* A.Maitland; “It may be Trus,”by Mfe/Woodimad 
*nsiaHMss0sfeitfe,» byMm. IfejphmrIteBanfefea . . 
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HORTICULTURAL. oxer a very glow fire till done enough, and thin It with 

Dahlia*-— The stately dahlia haa quite superaeded the ; Teal stock. Just before you sonre, at the lost boll, 
equally stately hollyhock. This, to be sure, is a matter of! a< *d a quarter of a pint of good cream. This is an excel* 


taste; but the hollyhock, with its tapering spire of flowers, 
ought always to remain a favorite in all country or cot¬ 
tage-gardens. But if, as is the fashion, dahlias are prefer* 
red, it will be as well that a few bints should be given as 
to the best mode of culture. By October much of their 
beauty haa gone, their bloom has partly departed, and 
when frost comes to blacken their leaves it will be full 
time to take them up and store them away. 8elect a dry 
day for the work. Cut off the leaves six inches from the 
ground, and dig up the roots very carefully. Place them 
to drain; that is to say, lay them by the heels, so as to 
allow of tho sap going from the stems, and when they be¬ 
come tolerably dry, put them in the cellar or any snug 
place, where neither frost nor damp can get at them. Some 
persons keep them hanging on nails all round the cellar 
walls. Others cover them with sand. May is the best time 
fbr planting out the tubers, their bed having been made 
for them in March, and they having been themselves well 
started in a hot-bed or green-house, or any warm room 
which is kept of an equal temperture. An old box In the 
green-houso, with a little good loam in it, Just keeping the 
crown of the tubers above tho soil, so as to show tho eyes 
well, is a good place. As soon as the shoots appear, when 
propagation by cuttings is practiced, the tubers must be 
divided, and an eye or shoot left, of course, in each por¬ 
tion; theee divisions or cnttlngs placed in pots tilled with 
tarty loam and sand; and as the little plants grow they 
should be hardened off in a colder place, so as to prepare 
them for planting out Many penons Bay that this is the 
best mode of culture, but others plant the entire tuber. 
Dahlias produce a fine effect when planted in groups, 
each group composed of dahlias of the same color, and five 
in a cluster. This mode of planting, however, will only 
suit extensive grounds 

With regard to the soil, rich garden ground should be 
chosen, and a coating of stable manure laid over It, and 
dug in u a spit deep,” as gardeners say. The stakes should 
be placed in the bed when it is made, and firmly driven in; 
fbr the plants require good support, and it is quite as well, 
when the roots are planted out, to draw a circle of lime 
round them, so as to keep off the sings, who are very fond 
of the young shoots. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49“ Eoery receipt in tM* Cbok-Book hat been faded by a 
pretcUcal hffHtrJfrr prr 

BOUTS. 

Game Scup.—In the season for game, it is easy to have 
good game soup at very little expense, and very nice. 
Take the meat from off the bones of any cold game left, 
pound it in a mortar, and break up the bones, and pour 
qn them a quart of any good broth, and boil fbr aa hour 
and a half. Boil and mash six turnips, and mix with 
the pounded meat; and then pass them through a sieve. 
Strain the broth, and stir in the mix taro of meat and. tur¬ 
nips which has been strained through the sieve; keep the 
soup-pot noer the fin, hut do not let It boil. When ready 
to dish the soup for iable, beat the yolks of five egg* very 
lightly, and mix with them half a pint of good cream. Set 
the soup on to boil; and, as it boils, stir in the beaten eggs 
and cream, but he earefal that it doea not boil after they 
are stirred in. as the egg will curdle. .Serve hot. 

BilsSftii Soap *—Take Jerusalem artichokes according 
to the quantity of soup required to bo mada, out them 
In slices, with a quarter of a pound of butter, two or 
three ontone and turnip* slfasdift to a etswpsa, and, stow 


lent soup. Season to taste with a little salt and Cayenne. 
As It is necessary to vary soaps, we shall give yon a few to 
choose from, according to soaaon and lasto. All brown 
soup must bo clear and thin, with the exception of mock 
turtle, which must be thickoned with flour first browned 
with batter In a stewpan. If the flour is added without 
previous browning, it preserves a raw taste that by no 
means improves tho flavor. 

Julienne Simp.— Put a piece of butter the size of an egg 
into the soup-kettle; stir until melted. Cut three young 
onions small; fry them a nice brown; add three quarts of 
good clear beef stock, a little mace, pepper and salt; let It 
boil one hour; add threo young carrots and threo turnips, 
cut small, a stalk of celery, cut fine, a pint of Trench 
beans, a pint of green peas; let this boil two hours; If not 
a bright, clear color, add a spoonful of soy. This is a nice 
summer soup. f 

MIATfl Alto OAKS. 

Rabbit-Pie* —Cut up one or two rabbits, according to 
their size and requirements, Into joints, aa when you carve 
them at table. Lay them fiat in an earthen pan, in layers, 
adding pepper and salt, and a very fine slice of onion be¬ 
tween each layer of meat. Pour in a little water, or good 
broth, if you have It, just sufficient to cover the rabbit, 
cover close, and stew gently in the oven till qnite tender. 
Then place the joints in a suitable pie-dish, and grate a 
little nutmeg between the layers of rabbit, placing alter¬ 
nate layers of very thin slices of cooked ham or bacon, and 
of hard boiled eggs—two will be sufficient fbr the pie, three 
at the outside. Mix with the gravy aboot a thimbleful of 
arrow-root, well blended, and a teospoonfhl of mushroom, 
or Lea A Perrins’ sauce, and pour over, or let it stand till 
tho morrow. Then add the crust, and bake till the pastry 
be of a light brown. Berve hot If you like the liver, chop 
it up fine and add it with the layers of meat; any super¬ 
fluity of cold roast veal may be used up In this pie, slice 
it very thin and add it to the rabbit, etc. Some people 
pour a little onion-eauce over before potting on tho crust— 
this is quite optional; some also add a tablespoonful of 
port-wine to the gravy, which is, also, a matter of private 
judgment, and some consider a few small forcemeat-balls 
an Improvement to tho pie. 

/Vested Spiced Beef.— Take part of the thin flank, re¬ 
move the Inner skin. For a piece of about ten pounds, rub 
it well with two ounces of saltpetre and half a pound of 
■alt, nibbing in a little of the saltpetre before the salt is 
added. Then, to prepare the pickle, take thirty berries*of 
black pepper, fifteen berries of allspice, seven flowers of 
cloves, one pound of molasses, and three-quarters of a pint 
of good beer. Boil this half an hour, strain off the spice, 
and, when cold, pour it on tho meat, rubbing it over and 
In, each day, for ten days or a fortnight. Mix, in due pro¬ 
portions, some chopped parsley, marjoram, and thyme, a 
little Mack pepper, Cayenne, powdered cloves, mace, and 
allspioe; spread these all over the inner side of the bee£ 
roll it up as tightly as possible, and bind it round and 
round with a broad tape; put a cloth tight all over it to 
keep in the spice and herbs. Boll It very gently five or 
six hours (a larger piece may be boiled eight hours) with¬ 
out unwrapping it; lay it on a board, put another board 
on the top of it, and, with a heavy weight on that, let it 
remain so all night. 

Bump -St ea k Pie. —Procure two pounds of rump-steaks, 
which out into thinnish slices, and ssee o n well with pep¬ 
per and aalt; dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a 
■nail pie dish, finish!ag the top In the fora of a dome; 
add a wiaeglaefJUl ed water; then have randy half a poind 
et puft-pasto; cat off a small ptoaa, which noli into a band, 
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and lay round the edge of the dish, having previously < 
wetted it with a paste-brush dipped in water; then roll j 
out the remainder oi the paste to about the sise of the j 
dish, damp the band of paste upon the dish, and lay tho j 
other piece over, make a hole with a knife at tho top, j 
press the edges evenly deem with your thumbs, trim the j 
pie round with a knifojtjgg over the top with a paste- j 
brush, and ornament r-ith the trimmings of the paste, 
according to fancy; bake it rather better than an hour in ; 
a moderate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 


Princt cf Walu Pudding. —Chop four ounces of apple,; 
the same quantity of bread-crumbs, suet, and currants, well I 
washed and picked; two ounces of candied lemon, orange, ■ 
and citron,chopped fine; five ounces pounded loaf-sugar; ; 
half a nutmeg, grated. Mix all together with four eggs. j 
Butter well and flour a tin, put in the mixture, and place : 
a buttered paper on the top, and a cloth over the paper. 
If you steam it the paper is suflicient. It will take two 
hours boiling. When you dish it, stick cut blanched 
almonds on It, and serve with wine-sauce. 

A Very Cheap Family Pudding .—A pound of flour, a 
pound of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of & pound of 
molssses or sugar, a pound each of carrots and potatoes, well 
boiled and mashed together; half a pound of raisins; three- 
quarters of a pound of soft bread-crumbs; spico flavoring ; 
and peel optional. Mix the whole well together with a I 
little water; it must not be too stiff, and certainly not too < 
moist; rub a basin well with dripping, and boil for eight j 
hours. This is sufficient for twelve persons. j 

Frozen Pudding. —Fill the mould with different kinds of 
sweetmeats; you can place them to form any flguro you 
please. Whip to a strong froth as much cream, with a 
little sugar, and flavoring of any kind, as will All your 
mould; turn into the mould a teacupfnl of brandy, fill it 
with the cream, put it into a cream-freezing tub, with 
plenty of salt and ice; let it remain six or eight hours. 
This is also very nice for the supper-table. 

A Pudding .—A nutritious and favorite pudding is made 
as follows: Half a pound of finely shred suet, half a pound 
of flour, two or three ounces of moist sugar or molasses, half 
a pound of currants or stoned raisins, two or three well- 
beaten eggs, about a cupful of milk, and a small quantity 
of salt. Mix all well together, and bake immediately In a 
pie-dish for about half an hour. 

WSCXLUUCXOCS TABLS-aSOXXPTS. 

Economical White Sonet* —Cut up fine one carrot and two 
small onions, and put them into astewpan with two ounces 
of butter, and simmer till the butter is nearly absorbed. 
Then mix a small teacupftil of flour in a pint of new milk, 
boil the whole quietly till it thickens, strain it, season with 
salt and white pepper or Cayenne, and it is ready to serve. 
Or mix well two ounces of flour with one ounce of butter, 
with a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt; add a pint of milk, 
Und throw In a strip of lemon-peel; stir well over the fire 
till quite thick, and strain. 

Pie-Crutt for Meat-Pie*. —Take one pound of dried flour 
and rub It into stx ounces of lard; six ounces of batter, a 
small quantity of salt, and a small half-tsaspoonfhl of 
baking-powder. Mix all these ingredients well together, 
and then use ss much water as will make them into a nice 
■tiff paste. Roll it eat, let it stand for about tea minutes, 
and then roll It once more before potting it on the meat. 
The pie should be Indeed In a moderately quick oven. 

Save l oy * are made of salt perk, of which the fkt and lean 
are mixed together, and chopped with a fourth of their 
weight in bread, fltosnn with pepper, allspice, and sage- 
leavea. Put the saveloys in skins in the asms way as 
saw gas; boll them slowly for half an hour. They should 
be eaten cold. 


Cheese-Omelet .—Mix to a smooth batter three tablespoon- 
fhla of fine flour, with half a pint of milk. Beat up well 
the yolks and whites of four eggs, a little salt, and a 
quarter of a pound of grated old English chee60. Add these 
to tho flour and milk, and whisk all the ingredients together 
for half an hour. Put three ounces of butter into a frying- 
pan, and when it is boiling pour in tho abovo mixture, fry 
it for a few minutes, snd then torn it carefully; when it is 
sufficiently cooked on tho other side, turn it on to a hot 
dish and serve. 

Rumbled Eggs .—This is very convenient for invalids, or a 
light dish for supper. Beat up three eggs with two ounces 
of fresh butter, or well-washed salt butter; add a teaspoon¬ 
ful of cream or new milk. Put all in a saucepan and keep 
stirring it over the fire for nearly five minutes, until it 
rises up like souffle, when it should be immediately dished 
on buttered toast. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

How to Prepare Starch for Use .—Take a quart basin, and 
put into it a tablespoonful of the best starch, which, with > 
a cloan, wooden spoon kept for the purpose, gradual^ 
moisten and rub down with a quarter of a pint of cold 
spring-water, adding only a tablospoonfril at a time. When 
in a perfectly smooth state, and about tho consistency of 
cream, gradually stir into it a pint of boiling water; then 
pour the mixture into a clean, glased pipkin, kept for the 
purpose, and stir it over a gentle fire till it boils, adding a 
lump of sugar, which prevents the starch from sticking te 
the hot iron. While in a boiling state, take a piece of 
wax-candle, and turn it round two or three times; this 
gives a smooth snd glossy surface to the linen after it has 
been ironed. Then strain the starch thus prepared through 
a piece, of coarse muslin into a basin, cover it over with a 
plate, to prevent a skin forming on the top, and then, be¬ 
fore it is quite cold, it is reedy for use. 

. Decoration* for Fire-Grate *.—The beet and cleanest is a 
mirror, made, with a narrow gilt moulding, to fit in front 
of the grate so ss entirely to fill It, to the inner edge of the 
marble mantle-piece; the fender and fire-irons to be taken 
away, and an ornamental stand of flowers placed in front 
of tho glass. If this is considered too expensive, a pretty, 
light decoration can be made by obtaining some very coarse 
muslin, either white or colored, cutting it into yard lengths, 
and carefully raveling it all to pieces. Put loose masses of 
it into the grate and fender, and place a fow pots of plants, 
such ss ferns, musk, or mignonette into the corners, and 
you will have a pretty cool-looking effect. 

To Remove Rust from Polished Iron .—Tho best method 
of removing rust from a polished grate, is to scrape down 
to a fine powder some bath brick, put it Into a little oil, and 
rub the spots well with a piece of flannel dippod in ths 
mixture; after which apply some whiting, also well rub¬ 
bed in. Tills process must be repeatod daily until all trace 
of ths rust has disappeared. To prevent tlie grate or fire- 
irons from beooming spotted with rust, it is a good plan to 
rub them over with tbo fkt from the inside of a fowl, and 
finish them off with whiting. 

lb Clean Plate.— An ounce ef pounded hartshorn Is 
boiled in a quart of water, and while oo the fire the plate 
is put into it, and allowed to boll a little; it is then drained 
over the sauoepkn and dried before tho fire. After the 
plfcte Is finished, some elean linen rags are pat Into the 
water until all te soaked up. These, when dry, will be 
useful for cleaning the silver, and are also useful for 
brightening brass articles. When quite dry, the plate 
must be rubbed till bright with leather. 

COrpd Sl e ep ing . —Cabbage chopped and thrown on ea*> 
pete before sweeping, answers the same purpose as %far 
< is a ses for laying dust. ' 4 
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FASHIONS FOE. OCTOBER 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fio. i.—D ress poe a. Bride, Hade op White French Mus¬ 
lin. —Tho waist is high in tho nack, and gathored into a 
band at tho waist; a coat sleeve trimmed with laoe at the 
shoulders and wrists. The skirt is made with a tunic, 
which descends to th« edge of tho long skirt in the back, 
and slopes considerably to tho front. The bottom of the 
upper skirt is trimmed with guipuro lace and inserting. 
A long veil mode of crepo base, with flowers in the hair. 

Fio. u.— Carriage Dress of Rxd and Black Striped 
Silk. —The waist is made with basque cuds at the bock, j 
trimmed with Chantilly lace. Tho bonnet is composed of j 
imperial velvet, ornamoutod with chains of gold and pearls. 

Fio. hi.—Evening Dress or Arsenic Green Satin.— The 
waist is very 'low, and the skirt is qnite plain. The pele¬ 
rine is composed of Cluny inserting and green velvet. Tho 
hair is dressed with bands of gold and a single white leather. 

Fig. iv. — Ball Dress op Black Tulle. —Tho waist is cut 
in the old style. The skirt is formed of three deep puffings 
made over a black satin foundation, and trimmed with 
three pink roses and gold wheat, placed at intervals on 
the tulle. Gold necklace and bracelets. 

General Remarks. —The skirts of dresses for homo wear 
are very long. AU tho widths are gored, and are very wide— 
quite six yards. The hoops are very small at the waist, and 
Very wide at the bottom. Borne people have raffles, made of 
muslin, sewed on the hoops to support tho dress-skirt. 

- Although short dresses are slowly coming into lhvor, 
looped-up skirts provail for tho prosent, and skirts are to 
be seen ou tho most fashionable promenades, either looped 
np, or the trimming so arranged as to simulate that effect. 

White Silk Petticoats are, also, embroidered with black 
purse silk, and are trimmed with black chenille fringe. As 
plain white silk petticoats have been very general since 
the commencement of the season, many ladies, who arc 
economically inclined, aro now freshening them up by tho 
addition of either block cbenille fringe or colored chenille, 
tipped with crystal drops. These-petticoats ore not always 
very costly, for they can be made of slips which have been 
used under ball-dresses; the train (indispensable with an 
evening toilet) is cut away, and the upper part remains 
usually very fresh. 

All Skirts are now tied at the back with, sashes; the 
fashion is spreading, and, instead of plain sashes, the ends 
aro now ornamented. 

Waists are universally made round. Some basques are 
worn, however, and are cot very deep at the back and very 
shallow in front. 

Basques for walking suits are sometimes added with a 
waistband—but of this wo havo spoken in a former number. 

Sleeves aro still cut in tho ooat shape; and although wo 
are threatened with a change, none adopt any other. 

Embroidery is mnch used, both on colored and white 
dresses and mantles, Tho out-door garments for the win¬ 
ter will be heavily trimmed in this way. 

Jackets for neglige aro still cut in what is called the sailor 
form, which is so convenient; raw* are now added.in front, 
and tho jackets are made of more fancy materials, such as 
Pyronoan cloth, striped scarlet and white, with a thin, gold 
line, the raw# in front of scarlet cashmere, and at eaoh 
point of the collar there is an anohor, in mother-of-pearl 
or gold. Soft white flannel, dotted with black chenille, 
trimmed with black velvet raw# and oxydixed silver but- 
, tons, enameled with black, is another style. 

Cotton Cambric, and also plain foulard chemises Russes, 
are ombroidored with floe wool. In the country they wear 
foulards with trimmings which do not easily get dirty. The 
chemise Russo become* more fashionable every yean It is 
easy to understand tbie,as this kind of garment is the most 
convenient for neglige toilut, aad is easy to iron and to make. 

Petticoats axe a costly novelty now-erdays. They are made 
pf every conceivable texture, and aesArifnmod tot match’ 


; Somo are ornamented with bands of Oriental embroidery, 
worked in silks of divers hues, while others are trimmed to 
match the over-skirt. The latter is in the beet taste. 

Peplums are the novelty of tho year, and are very pretty 
on many occasions. Nothing is more elegent than these 
little red peplums, enriched mjth Algerian embroideries, 
passementeries, black braidiqgpfcpplique °f black or white 
guipure. The pepluma are Hnod with silk of different 
colors; thus a peplum in coral color, braided with black, 
should be lined with black silk. The first peplums had 
coat sleeves like paletots; now they are worn with large 
pointod and flowing sleeves, open nearly from top to bottom, 
and show the steers of the drea*,-or of a white bodice. Now 
the flowing sleeve'is being worn, but-with a tight under- 
sleeve to keep but the cold. Tbesedowing slehves are very 
graceful; they are finished off at the bottom with a tassel 
similar to that hanging from tho points of the poplura. 

I Whitb Peplums are encircled with lama, white silk, or 
crystal fringes. The Benoiton knot fastened behind red 
peplums, is entirely made of gimp or black lace. The knot 
of the white peplums is of white moire, embroidered with 
gold or jet. White peplums are worn in frill dress, and as 
an opera cloak. 

Fan Ball Drbmks the peplum is generally fastened to the 
bodice, while with walking toilets it is only fastened with 
a waistband Worn over the body. Tho antique peplum is 
made of crepe, fastened on the shoulder with a cameo. 
Evening Dresses, unless for largo parties, are almost 
y uhiversally made of white muslin. There is no particular 
| fashion, however, for them in point of trimmings. Colored 
\ silk under-skirts are much worn, with sashes tho same 
| color os tho skirt. 

I Bonnets with square fronts are making their appearance, 
> and are called “ Neapolitans.” They are more becoming 
( than tho Lamballes, and, although they are not in reality 
y bonnets, they do doty for them, and prove meet charming 
? head-dresses. 

Combs, for evening wear, have all a wide, straight band 
; of gold or silver at tho top of them. The perforated silver 
bands, finely chased, and with delicate chains falling on 
the chignon, are, In my opinion, in the best taste. Some 
; combs are mado with a multitude of these delicate chains 
; festooned to the straight metal band, with precious stones 
: or camei—and very graceful they look. 

Necklets are still worn, almost invariably with high 
: dresses. They are made of gold—a thick gold cord, with a 
locket suspended from the center; or of filigree silver, when 
fine chains enclrclo the throat; or tho necklet is composed 
of large amethyst, or rock crystal, or alabaster beads—the 
variety is endless. 

CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fra. I.—Fanot Da ess tor a Lxrls Girl.—T he under¬ 
skirt it made of silk, with an over-ekirt of muslin or lace, 
whlah is looped at the Sides with gold oords and tsBasis 
; Tho edge of this skirt is ornamented with « garland of 
roses. Low waist 

Fio. ii.—Dress for a Yotmo Last, er Smrtn 
: White muslin waist, with colored trimmings. 

Fro. m^-Bassa for a Livers BOt.—J acket and Knioker- 
; bockers of black silk; lest her belt, and velvet hat. 

Fro. rv*-»Das». mr i Lsnu Gal, mass or Momaer 
trimmed with colon. 

Fio. v. — Drbs8 for a Boy >op Nun YsASS Old.—J acket 
and pants of cassimer*. The darasr boa a small round 
cape. Fine,felt hat. - i 

Fro. vi.—^ajjuno Suit roa <a Mil, mads so Stamm, 
Alpaoa-— The skirt is made- straight, and the sack bids. 
.The petticoat-isof plain nwAetfsi,.titmmod with velvet 
. Felt hat 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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Vow* are spoken, 

Tbo’ early broken ; 

Life's best token *000 past** by. 
Friend* are scattered, 

And hearts are ahstU ad. 

Vainly sighing, but why should If 
Love they tell us, is blind and jealous t 
Hearts for gold are bought and sold. 
Man’s a creature of fickle feature; 
Woman too—If troth be told. 

Yet what care I, Ac. 


Boobts awaken. 

And faith is shaken; 

Friends forsaken that lore too W*IL 
Alt the pleasure 
We learn to treasure. 

Brings a sigh to break its speKL 
Troth confided to hearts divided 
Wakens oare we fear to bear, 

Whe would borrow from life her sorrow? 
Lore la lost, beware I beware 1 
Yet what cam It 
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THE PRUDENCE 

BT 1MX A 

It was half-past fire by the old-fashioned 
clock upon the mantle; Mrs. Neale laid aside 
her sewing and prepared to get tea. The first 
thing to be done was, clearly to set out the 
mahogany table, relic of better days, which 
stood against the wall, oovered by a crimson 
cloth, and piled with books and papers. Haying 
removed these she waited a moment; Mr. Neale 
sat comfortably back in his rocking-chair, his 
mind absorbed by Dickens’ last. Now there 
had been a time when Mrs. Neale would have 
broken her back in lifting a piece of furniture, 
rather than call upon her husband for assist¬ 
ance, which he was not thoughtful enough to 
tender—but the days of such folly, pride, or 
what you will, were over long ago. Seeing 
that he did not move, she said, in a matter-of- 
fact voice, “Will you help me out with the 
table, Horace?” 

Horace, thus adjured, stretched himself, 
yawned, and shuffling across the room in his 
slippers, gave the aid required; then, inspired 
by a sense of virtuous exertion in behalf of 
others, he naturally looked around him to see 
what the rest of the world was about, and why 
it was not, like himself, efficient in duty. 

“Where is Marian?” he asked. 

“I don’t know—in her own room, probably.” 

“Call her, then, and have her help you. 
Really, Margaret, I am amazed at the way you 
let that girl go on. She is fit for nothing but to 
amuse herself; you are a perfect slave to her.” 

If Mrs. Neale had anything to offer why sen¬ 
tence of incompetency, in bringing up her child, 
should not be passed upon her; or if the re¬ 
motest notion crossed her mind that there were 
others in the family to whom.she was a “slave,” 
no trace of it appeared in her quiet counte¬ 
nance. She went to the foot of the stairs and 
summoned Marian, Mr. Neale, meanwhile, re¬ 
turning to his chair and novel, from which he 
did not stir till tea was on the table. 

Vol. L.—18 


OF SEVENTEEN. 

B. KIPLET. 

Marian came down at once—a gracious, das- 
' zling blonde, masquerading, as it were, in a 
print dress and linen collar. You felt that the 
sheen of silks, the glimmer of jewels, were her # 
only fitting garb. Her beauty, imperious, yet 
sweet, was out of place in this low-walled room, 
with its faded plenishing; it demanded luxu- 
; rious spaces, costly elegance, delicate orna- 
; ment. You wondered that the shabby figure, 

; with its novel, could sit so quietly while the 
; beautiful image moved about him. Truth to 
; tell, Mr. Neale was not in appreciative of his 
; daughter’s charms; he took a certain lazy plea- 
; sure in noting her lovely contour, her graceful 
: motion; but it was a pleasure enjoyed at any 
time—and Copperfield was a new book then, 

; only just out. 

A tempting little meal was presently upon the 
: board; the husband and father did ample justice 
; to it. Then, laying aside his dressing-gown, 
and investing his person with coat and boots, 

: he set out on that visit to the post-office, which 
was the mighty solace of his life. Once there, 
enlightening admiring townsmen with his views 
of the state of the nation, he would be in his 
| element; late bedtime was the earliest hour at 
; which home need expect to see him. The two, 

| who had no such resource, betook themselves to 
; their needles. 

“When will Ann come back, mamma?” asked 
Marian. 

“Not at all, I think, my dear. We must try 
; to do without her this summer.” 

“But how can we?” 

“I do not believe it will be difficult And 
; your father has so many calls for money that 
; we must save wherever we can.” 

“Yes, mother, oertainly. But it looks so dif- 
! ferent from other people; Helen’s family always 
keep two servants, and Mrs. Dalton has three.” 

“I know it; and could have as many more, if 
they liked. They are no rule for us, dear.” 

803 
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“And, mother-” she hesitated. “There 

is Mrs. Dalton's party, you know. It will be a 
magnificent affair, and Helen says I am sure to 
be invited. She is having a rose-colored silk 
made for the occasion.” 

A twinge of the pain which poor mothers, 
with beautiful daughters, are so often doomed 
to experience, shot through Mrs. Neale’s mind, 
but she controlled it at once. “We will do the 
best we con, Marian,” she said, in answer to 
the unspoken request, “and after that you will 
be content, I am sure.” 

“Yes, mamma. But wouldn’t it be pleasant, 
just for once, to have as much money as we 
wished?” 

“I am afraid it would make too great a con¬ 
trast with our other times to be really pleasant 
in the end. Money is not so very important, 
child. A quiet heart is the great thing; after 
that, more or less wealth, as it happens; it does 
not matter much.” 

The sewing went on diligently, nine o’clock 
arrived, Marian took up her CAndle. “Good¬ 
night, mamma,” she said, offering her cheek, 
in childish fashion, for the parting kiss—and 
sought her own room. 

Not for rest, however. Sitting by the win¬ 
dow sho looked out into the night, finding there 
the same beauty, the same prophecy, that thou¬ 
sands have done before her—“a quiet heart!” 
Should sho ever come to consider that the 
greatest charm of life—she, so full of restless 
longings, vague hopes, and intuitions? Should 
she ever settle down to housekeeping as her 
vocation, darning stockings as her pastime? 
No, her futuro looked roseate and glowing; all 
manner of splendid possibilities shone from it. 
Poverty, to be sure, was a present and very 
palpable inconvenience—and she hated poverty. 
There was a sort of degradation in it. Hers 
was the nature that delights in luxuries, refine¬ 
ments, such as only wealth procures, yet her 
visions were not sordid. Youth is so sanguine! 
The beautiful in sentiment, the substantial in 
possession; she never doubted that she could 
combine the two. 

The party came off in due season, but there 
would be no sort of use in my describing it; 
you can read of much more brilliant ones in 
any novel or story of the day. It was a hand¬ 
some entertainment, considering the place and 
people; the house was large, plenty of lights, 
and flowers everywhere, musio, dancing, and 
all that. Miss M‘Keo, the village dress-maker, 
had been driven to death for the last two weeks, 
providing the needful tartalans and muslins. 
Still I do suppose that the great Brown would 


have regarded the arrangements with superb 
contempt; and as for Miss M*Flimsey, I am 
afraid to think what her opinion would have 
been. Notwithstanding this admitted incom¬ 
pleteness, it was a sort of fairy-land to Marian 
and her friend Helen—e^er memorable to both; 
besides, as the scene of their first meeting with 
Henry Knight. 

It is certainly amazing, the flutter which the 
advent of a second-rate city exquisite causes in 
the rural districts. Men are scarce there—they 
have “gone West,” or “South,” to seek their 
fortunes, and the article is prized in proportion 
to its rarity. I can offer no better advice to a 
young dandy who has run through his purse, 
than to sojourn awhile in a pleasant country 
town, and thereby assure his future. These 
rustic heiresses are not, to be sure, such glit¬ 
tering prizes as may be encountered in oar 
great cities, but they are much more easy of 
attainment. And fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars, with no worse incumbrance than a 
pretty, warm-hearted girl, need not be de¬ 
spised by any man. But this is a digression. 

Henry Knight belonged to neither the dandy, 
nor the fortune-hunting class. His objeet in 
visiting Norfield was the very legitimate one of 
enjoying rest and country air after arduous 
work in his profession. 

Rather late next morning, for the evening 
gayeties induced long slumbers, Helen came 
over to see her friend; and a stroll along the 
river bank ensued. 

“So you admired Mr. Knight?” asked Helen. 

“How could I help it, dear child?” 

“Do you think he’s handsomer, say, than 
Edward Convers?” 

“Edward Convers!” repeated Marian, in an 
unmistakable tone. 

“You need not be so scornful. Poor Edwardl 
it is not long since he was one Apollo.” 

“I admit it. We took him for the true deity 
when he was only an aoant courier 

“And you think Mr. Knight the true oner’ 

“Can’t say, I’m sure. He will be as long as 
he lasts, at any rate.” 

“Oh, Marian! how fickle you are! I don’t 
believe you care for anything ten minutes to¬ 
gether. I am expecting every day to be turned 
off for some new favorite.” 

“That is a sad story, and you know it,” was 
the responso, as the tall blonde bent and kissed 
her little friend on brow, and cheek, and lips, 
winding up the performance with a pinch of 
the pearly ear. Sentiment was not in Marian’s 
line, but Helen understood her as well as if she 
had protested the most ardent devotion. 
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“ There is Mr. Challoner,” said Marian, sud¬ 
denly, descrying their young minister across I 
the stream. “ What a graceful bow! Will you ; 
promise to keep it a secret all your days, if 1! 
tell you something, Nelly?” 

“Of course, if you wish it.” 

“Well, then; when Mr. Challoner first came, ; 
I was wonderfully inclined to be charmed with ; 
him.” 

“So were all the girls,” said Helen, with a 
blush, which escaped the notice of her com-: 
panion, whose eyes still followed the retreating 
form. 

“ True. They were all raying about his beau¬ 
tiful eyes, his beautiful hands, his beautifhl 
sermons. I don’t know which came in for the 
greater share of their discriminating praise. I 
did not say much, but I was as bad as any of j 
them.” 

“What changed you? I needn’t ask, though. < 
It was your customary fickleness.” 

“How severe you are, Nelly! No, it wasn’t; 
that, but an intimate persuasion that, however ; 
polite Mr. Challoner might be, I never was, and ; 
never would be, of the leadt consequence in his ; 
eyes. It took me about a fortnight to find it 
out. A fortnight later I was very glad. He is ] 
so dreadfully good that I never could have 
lived with him.” 

“That is the last' objection I should ever 
think of making. I might be averse to a mar¬ 
riage for many reasons, but certainly never be- 
oause my husband would be too good.” 

“You are such a little saint yourself. Just 
think of the strain on one’s mind, trying to keep 
up to such a standard. It would be the death of 
me, or else I should turn to be the most accom¬ 
plished hypocrite. No, I must find some easy, 
moral, respectable sinner, with whom to pass 
my days; one that will be more than satisfied 
with me as I am.” 

“Mr. Knight, perhaps,” said Helen. 

“He is only a young lawyer, dear. “I’m 
afraid he hasn’t money enough.” 

“I am glad I understand you so well, Marian. 
Some people might think you mercenary.” 

“Mercenary? Of course, I am.” 

“Oh, Marian! Would you marry any one 
for money ?” 

“No, not/tw* for money. I should want other 
things; but without it I couldn’t.” 

“Ah! you say so, just for bravado; but I 
know you better.” 

“Dear Nell, it is easy for you to be disinte¬ 
rested. You have never tried being poor; and 
if you married a man without means, your own 
fortune would still give you every comfort. It 


is very different with me. I can’t look at love 
merely; I must take prudence into my coun¬ 
sels.” 

“And you expect your heart to be quite 
under its control?” 

“My heart will be quiet and bidable, I 
fancy—if I have one. Sometimes I think that 
part was left out in my making-up.” 

“Naughty girl! Let us have no more such 
talk!” Still, as wo know, the gracious blonde 
had only announced her true theory of life. 

A week or two went by; there were water- 
parties, picnics, rides to the Springs. Henry 
Knight still lingered in Norfield, and was the 
life of every gathering. The two friends met 
him constantly, of course, and his attentions 
were divided about equally between them. If 
he took Helen out to supper, he danced oftener 
with Marian; if he called in the morning at 
one house, evening was sure to find him at the 
other. Public opinion was divided in like 
manner as to the object of his preference; one 
side averred that Helen’s fortune would carry 
the day, the other declared in favor of Marian’s 
beauty. Occasionally a third sentiment made 
itself apparent., to the effect that this was not 
entirely a question of money versus charms; 
that Helen’s claim to the latter merit was not 
despicable. Still the general voice acknow¬ 
ledged Marian as the reigning belle; Helen’s 
dark eyes and dimpling cheeks were very 
pretty in their way, but altogether eclipsed 
when her friend was near. The slight, firm 
figure, the straight features, the dazzling tints; 
and then that magnificent aureole of plait on 
plait of golden hair! Only the gold of com¬ 
merce could outweigh it. Meanwhile the rivals 
continued friendly as ever; were together morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night. Not the most censorious 
could say that the lover caused any difference; 
yet both felt that there was a difference. 

“Mr. Knight will be here all next week,” 
said Helen. 

“How do you know?” 

“ He told me last evening at the concert.” 

“He is making a very long stay.” 

“Not so very—it is only three weeks.” 

“I should think if he had any business, he 
; would wish to be where he could attend to it; 
probably he hasn’t any.” 

“Don’t begrudge the poor man a holiday, 
j; Marian; you know he said he came here to re- 
!; cruit from overwork. And I am sure he makes 
himself very agreeable.” 

“It is nothing to me, of course, whether he 
goes or stays,” said the beauty, petulantly. 
“No concern of mine, and no interest of mine, 
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unless, indeed, it interests you, Nelly; in which 
case I ought—I should-” 

“It is so strange that you do not like him,” 
said unsuspicious Helen. “I should have 
thought him just the man to please you.” 

“Indeed! Am l so easily pleased?” 

“Intelligent, I mean, and fond of books—and 
has a nice way of talking, and fine eyes.” 

“Quite an inventory of charms. Intelligent! 
He would be obliged to you, Kelly, for such 
high appreciation.” 

“Then you don’t think him so?” 

“No; he is a great deal more. I can admit 
that—though you say I don’t like him. If one 
could ever understand—but let us drop the sub¬ 
ject, dear. It is one we never shall agree upon.” 

And it was dropped then and thereafter. 
Helen found that this one theme was tabooed; 
they might meet Mr. Knight ever so often, talk 
with him singly or together; but whenever 
speech concerning him began, a different turn 
was immediately given to the conversation. 
And after every such little occurrence Marian 
would say to herself bitterly, “Coward! have 
you no self-command at all? Must you run 
from that subject always?” 

For it proved that Helen knew her friend 
best, after all. Secure in her vaunted pru¬ 
dence, Marian had not feared the pleasant 
society of the young lawyer. “There is no 
danger,” Bhe thought; “why should I not en¬ 
joy the company of an agreeable man?” Very 
soon the feeling changed. To meet him was 
no longer an acceptable variety in the quiet 
course of village life; it became the event of 
every day, looked to, longed-for. Then her 
own place, in his opinion, grew to be matter 
of anxiety. At first she had been indifferent, 
secure; free from vanity, she yet could not 
avoid the knowledge of her beauty, and the 
interest it gave her with all she. met. But 
now she tormented herself with conjecture; 
did he simply admire her, or was there some¬ 
thing more? At times she thought a tenderer 
meaning surely evident, yet it might be only 
that her wishes made her fancy it. And Helen, 
too—was it for her he cared, regarding Marian 
only as her friend ? Perhaps. And Helen was 
so good, so dear, it would be wicked to inter¬ 
fere one moment with her happiness. She must 
think herself secure, for she was always ready 
to talk so freely of him, while the mere sound of 
his name brought the blood to her own cheeks. 
All her cool views of prudence vanished out of 
sight; could one think, in reference to such a 
man, if he were rich or poor? If the bliss were 
offered of Bpending a lifetime with him, could 


one pause to ask under what sort of roof that 
life were led ? But what presumption to dream 
of sach a possibility! How could one so supe¬ 
rior, so .gifted, care for her, who knew nothing, 
had nothing, except a little foolish beauty, 
which she had always valued far too much. 
Between love and friendship, doubt, humility, 
and Belf-reproach, our young heroine was in as 
pretty a state of wretchedness as the most ro¬ 
mantic could desire. 

As for Henry Knight, was he really the 
transcendent being she believed him? I know 
how he appeared to Mrs. Neale, who had made 
his acquaintance during his frequent oalls upon 
her daughter. She thought he was a good- 
looking youth, well-informed, and of pleasing 
manners; but how she would have smiled at the 
idea of “evening” him to the slip-shod figure 
already introduced! The young man was very 
well in his way; but to compare him with 
Horace! or even what Horace was at his age, 
before his present maturity of powers—so dif¬ 
ferently do the eyes of seventeen and thirty- 
seven look at the same object. 

One Sunday Mr. Challoner preached his very 
best sermon on the beauty of sclf-sacrifice. It 
was eloquent, touching; all the girls talked 
more than ever of the young minister. Marian 
thought little about him, a great deal of what 
he said. She wondered if the true way would 
be to forget herself altogether, give up all 
thought of being dear to Mr. Knight, and leave 
him to Helen, who deserved him, so far as good¬ 
ness went, at least. She was almost persuaded. 
She remembered her mother’s words so little 
time ago—“a quiet heart!” What would she 
not give for it now. She wished, though, she 
could go far away; she could consent to their 
happiness, but not witness it. She would like 
to live in some distant city, and w'ork hard and 
be very poor—too poor to think much of any¬ 
thing but getting her bread; and then come 
back, perhaps, when she was o^d and had out¬ 
lived all feeling. Then her heart smote her at 
remembrance of her parents—what could they 
do without her? “How bad I must be!” she 
felt contritely; “I think only of myself in every¬ 
thing.” After a restless, doubting night, she 
arose pale and determined. 

Early in the morning came an invitation— 
Mrs. Dalton again. This lady, more than mid¬ 
dle-aged, liked to surround herself with the 
young, and gave numerous festivities in their 
behalf. The present was a small affair—nothing 
formal. Marian hated to go, but it was a good 
time to begin her task of self-renunciation. She 
put on a high-necked dress, with long sleeves, 
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feeling that it suited the sombre tone of her; 
feelings and her life that was to be. The first j 
person she saw, on entering the rooms, was; 
Helen talking with Mr. Knight. She looked 
happy, conscious, Marian thought; so soon as ; 
■he met her glance the latter came forward. 

“Why did you wear such a dress?’ 1 she: 
asked, when they withdrew a little from the: 
company. “Purple is so dark in the evening, 
and it is a shame to hide your neck and arms.” ; 

“A public loss, I suppose,” said Marian, ral¬ 
lying her forces. 

“Not quite. Who calls them ‘Phidian shoul¬ 
ders,’ do you think? But, oh, May!” she went 
on, nervously, playing with the end of her sash, 
“I want so much to tell you something. Shall 
you be at home to-morrow morning?” 

“Don’t tell me,” said poor Marian, impetu¬ 
ously, at once divining the news; “1 can’t hear 
it—you must not.” 

Helen looked hurt, but there was no time for 
explanation; others joined them, and a tete-a-tete 
became impossible. Marian was too wretched; 
the worst had come, and she had not been 
strong enough, spite of all her resolution. She 
had betrayed herself, been harsh to the kindest 
little heart in the world—and all was over! 
Everything was wrong beyond the hope of 
righting. She only wished to get home and be 
miserable in peace. But there was the evening 
to be gone through first. 

When quadrilles came on, Helen declined 
dancing from some cause or other; Marian 
thought she understood the reason. She would 
have been too happy to join in any such amuse¬ 
ment were she in her friend’s place; she should 
haye liked better to sit quietly and watch— 
him. It was on Helen’s account, of course, that 
ho came to her, danced every set with her, and 
paid no attention to any other girl. Mrs. Dal¬ 
ton watched the pair with approval—Henry 
Knight was her nephew. “He is a fine young 
fellow,” she said to her sister Bradshawe, “not 
too handsome. I hate these regularly hand¬ 
some men, they are so conceited. He looks 
frank, manly, modest; I hopo that Marian will 
fancy him.” 

As if the poor girl could do otherwise! Spite 
of everything, she was happy when he talked 
with her so kindly, when she found his eyes 
fixed upon her with so much of interest. “He 
likes me for Helen’s sake,” she said, reproach¬ 
ing her8elfT “Well, after to-night I will take 
care that we do not meet.” Once she was near 
her friend, and then few words sufficed to make 
her peace. “Do forgive my abruptness,” she 
begged. “Come to-morrow morning, as you 


said.” The appointment was made; she was 
pledged to listep to what must destroy her every 
hope. Better so, and have it over with. 

The evening ended; Helen’s mother sent the 
carriage, and she took with her one or two 
who were going in the same direction; but the 
young people generally walked home; Mr. 
Knight accompanied Marian. It was a lovely 
time, soft starlight, little or no moon. The pair 
walked along very quietly. Marian was think¬ 
ing how soon this glimpse of happiness would 
be over; as to Mr. Knight, I know nothing of 
his cogitations, not being in his confidence. 

“I shall leave Norfield next week,” he said, 
presently. 

Marian remembered so well that hypocrisy 
of hers when she had blamed his long stay. If 
she had felt then that everything pleasant 
would go away with him, she was yet more 
certain of it now. She only trusted her voice 
to utter the simplest politeness of regret. 

“Shall I over return?” he asked. 

“Yes, certainly, I hope so,” she answered, 
cheerfully, bracing her courage at thought of 
the event which would call him back. 

Mr. Knight took up the commonplace answer 
with earnestness. 

“And when?” hq said, in a low voice. “For 
it depends entirely upon you.” 

“Upon mt!” she exclaimed, surprised. “It 
is for Helen to determine that.” 

“What has Miss Darcy to do with it? You 
surely must have understood—you cannot have 
been blind-” and hurried, ardent words suc¬ 

ceeded. She was blind no longer, only dazxled, 
bewildered by the flood of brightness let in 
upon her life. “But poor Helen!” she thought, 
even in her first joy; and that image returned 
again and again reproachfully. How should 
she meet her? How prevent the confidence 
which the young girl, misled by her hopes, 
longed to repose? And how cruel it was to 
build her own happiness on the ruin of her 
| friend’s! 

I Early next morning she heard the click 
of the yard gate, and, looking from the win¬ 
dow of her own room, saw Helen coming up 
[the walk. She ran down to meet her; how 
| fresh, how happy‘she looked! How hard it 
would be to tell her all. So hard that she had 
\ not the courage to begin, but talked with des- 
\ perate eagerness from one theme to another, 
j laboring, meanwhile, to bring herself to the 
| point. At last there was a moment’s pause; 
| Helen improved it. 

[ “You do not take much interest in my affairs, 
I May,” sho said, half reproachfully.. “I have 
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come on purpose to tell you, and you will not 
©ren help me by a question.”' 

“It is no lack of interest, dear,” she an¬ 
swered, nervously; “but are you sure it is 
best; that you will not be sorry afterward?” 

“I know I can trust you—but I am not sure,” 
she added, in a sorrowful tone, “that you care 
much to hear it. You are different lately, May; 
I don’t think you are as fond of me as you 
were.” 

“Indeed, I am! Everything that concerns 
you is just as dear to me as ever; but I have 
been anxious, Nelly; I am so still. Let me 
speak before you say more. Mr. Knight walked 
home with me,” she went on hastily, with flush¬ 
ing cheeks, “and he said—oh, Nelly! it dis¬ 
tresses me—you can guess-” 

Helen’s face brightened up with mischief. 
“Guess what he told you? Of course, I can— 
anybody could that had seen you together. 
And I suppose I could guess your answer, too; 
but this ‘distress’ puzzles me. Is it the old 
question of prudence?” 

Marian looked at her in amazement; cer¬ 
tainly no trace of suffering was visiblo in those 
merry eyes. How well Helen carried it off! 
She never could have had such self-control. 
The kindest office she could do her now was to 
turn their talk at once in a different direction, 
and second her effort after calmness>» 

“You were at church on Sunday,” she said, 
taking the first theme that occurred to her. 
“Was it not an excellent sermon?” 

Could there be a safer topic for a wounded 
heart than the excellence of a sermon? Yet 
Helen’s composure vanished at the mention; 
her forehead, her very neck, were crimson. 

“You suspectod, then,” she stammered. “I 
wanted to tell you long ago, but you were dif¬ 
ferent, and I was timid—and nothing was really 
settled till last week.” 

“Nothing settled—jrou were timid?” cried 
hot astonished friend. “ What do you mean ?” 


“ You don’t know, then ? I thought, when you 
spoke about last Sunday-” 

“Why, Helen,” seizing both her hands, “it 
can't be Mr. Challoner?” 

But it was. Full in Marian’s sight had the 
courtship been enacted, and she had seen no¬ 
thing. She remembered meeting the young 
minister quite frequently in visits to her friend, 
but it never once occurred to her that anything 
but a pastoral call was in question, or a con¬ 
versation with Mr. Darcy on church matters. 
Absorbed in one thought, bent on one object, 
she had no eyes for anything else. It was 
rather humiliating for Marian, the practical, 
the sensible, to acknowledge such sentimental 
blindness; but she Was too happy in her pros¬ 
perous love, her untouched friendship, to find 
the admission very painful. 

Paternal inquiry into the lover’s affairs was 
satisfactorily answered; his circumstances quite 
justified absence from business, and would even 
have met Marian’s prudential viewB had she 
continued them. This discovery once made, 
our planet did not contain a more complacent 
mortal than Mr. Neale. Though he would not 
have gone the length of his foot to serve his 
daughter, or any other person, he was delighted 
that one appeared who was both able and will¬ 
ing to “do” for her. The pair received his 
sanction and blessing, very neatly expressed— 
he had not read the best novels so many years 
for nothing. 

The weddings took place in church on the 
same morning. Opinions differed, as to the 
beauty of the brides, os it always will. But I 
happen to know that Henry Knight considered 
Helen a pretty creature, and a most fit mistress 
of a parsonage, but as far from his idol as a 
candle from a star. While Mr. Challoner, ac¬ 
knowledging the brilliancy of Marian’s beauty, 
thought how inferior it was to the heart-touch¬ 
ing, home-brightening sweetness of the dear 
face at his sido. 


WEEP NOT FOB THE DEAD! 

BY N. M. JOHNSON. 


Nor for the dead we weep 1 
It is for our own loneliness we mourn; 

We dare not, if we could, bid them return, 

Or break their silent sleep. 

No! for the early grave, 

Which friends mourn over in their dark despair, 
A Father’s hand destined the loved one there, 

From earth’s dark snares to save. 


Then, mourners, weep not thou 
For her, who hath become the brido of Death, 

E’er one bright floweret withered from the wreath 
Love twined for her pure brow 1 

She died, e’en like the flowers ( 

And as they rise in beauty, thus shall she, 

Clad in bright robes of immortality, 

Bloom in the Heavenly bowers! 
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It was afternoon in the country town of 
Clarksburgh—the afternoon of a hot, windless 
October day, during which the sunshine had 
sucked the air full of tho rank, dead-hay smell 
of the yellow fields, gaping down the sides of 
the hills which walled in the town. Old Dr. 
Euler, tying his horse to a post in the main 
street, glanced about the town within its walls, 
and wondered if Egyptian sands inclosed a 
corner of the world more drowsy or inert. 

There are more than one of these groups of 
houses, of Dutch descent, choking up the lush 
ravines between the low hills in western Penn¬ 
sylvania. They have neither the trim pert- 
ness of New England villages, nor the pictur¬ 
esque looseness and laziness of Virginia hamlets. 
There they stand, stunted in their growth into 
towns, the life having died out of them in the 
building—small, square, squat, torpid, growing 
gray as years go on, but always entering the 
unmoved protest of their heavy ugliness against 
the delicate lines and soft coloring of meadows 
and hills. 

Surely some bits of the round world creep 
slower through space than tho rest. The dawn 
spreads leisurely every morning over this old 
borough, and the farms that bound it, sure of 
finding them unchanged, come when it may; 
people who live there breathe a drowsy lethargy 
into their souls as a fog into their bodies. Dr. 
Euler, who, when a young man, had lived in a 
stirring manufacturing town, was dully con¬ 
scious of this; and as he w J ent on his daily 
round from one low brick house to another, or 
jogged through the muddy country lanes, some¬ 
times wondered if all the keen pains and plea¬ 
sures of his college days had left nothing akin 
to them in the world. Thought moved in slow 
channels here—shallow channels. Was there 
no other progress now than the new mowing- 
machine of Squire Akens, about which the people 
were so stirred? Did religion really mean 
nothing more than the question organ or no 
organ in the village choir? Then straightway 
began to chew his quid of tobacco more vehe¬ 
mently, and pulled the rein tighter on old Fan. 
He was of the organ party himself, and not 
ashamed to own it, though most of the gray- 
heads in the church had pronounced it a com¬ 
pounding of the service of God and Mammon, 


and borrowed in tho whole cloth from the 
Scarlet Woman! but he believed music to be a 
lawful means of grace. Did not David, etc., etc.— 
and the doctor’s brain jogged on over the same 
train of thought as it had done all summer, 
much as his old mare did over the clay road. 

A certain circumstance, lately, had brought 
hiB own sluggishness, and that of the people 
about him, more palpably beforo Euler. It was 
a moral miasma, he thought, perhaps, arising 
out of country life; not much active crime could 
grow out of it, to be sure. But, put the case of 
any morbid tendency in a man’s mind, how 
quickly it developed here into melancholia or 
mania! 

The old man stroked his stubby yellow beard, 
his eyes growing anxious and stern, thinking 
that a war might not be the worst thing for 
these rural districts. Any rousing breath from 
the outside world would be as wholesome as 
would a west wind this sultry day. 

Just then the doctor drew rein at the parson¬ 
age, and reaching tho ground in his usual soggy 
fashion, tied the old sorrel mare to the post, as 
we said. Thero were two parsonages in Clarks¬ 
burgh—this belonged to the Baptists. Mr. 
Mason, the young minister, was coming over 
the lot at that moment toward the doctor. 

Euler stepped up on tho porch and waited 
for him, throwing his saddle-bags down, and 
putting one foot up on the step to untie his 
muddy leggings, watching the young man’s 
approach with a curious, keen interest. 

Whether Mr. Mason saw him or not he could 
not tell; if he did, it did not quicken his coming; 
he lounged indolently along in the hot sunlight, 
his hands folded behind him, under the skirt of 
a flowered dressing-gown, his feet thrust into 
slippers. Thero was Indian-com growing in 
the lot, and now and then he stopped to smell 
tho wisps'of silk hanging out of tho ears. In 
the noonday of light they were the color of 
tawny gold. The young man’s thin hair and 
whiskers were nearly of the same Bhade of 
yellow, as he bent over them. 

He had a large head for his body, but an 
effeminate face, in Euler’s opinion. He re¬ 
membered him as a pretty, pink-checked boy 
but a few years back. The fresh colors of 
youth had oddly faded out, a9 a more careless 
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eye than that of the old physician would have 
noted. Mr. Mason was a man of not more than 
thirty-five; yet the small, bony face, cheek, 
eye, and lips, had yellowed alike into the livid, 
sapless hue of extreme old age. 

The doctor held the whole figure of the man 
in his eye as ho came up, contracting his fore¬ 
head, and shutting his wide mouth with a scowl. 
Euler was a downright practical New Yorker 
by birth; he had a contempt for mysteries. If 
there was any mystery about Alfred Mason, he 
meant to show him he had gotten to the bottom 
of it. 

“Your secret is no secret to me/’ his eye 
said plainly as eye could speak. 

Either Mason was too shallow a trifler to heed 
man's indignation, or his secret was of too im¬ 
minent moment for him to care what lookers-on 
might discover. 

He met Euler’s eye frankly, lifting or.e finger 
to his forehead. There was a boyish grace in 
all the man's movements, and a something 
genuine and true in the smile flickering over 
his face, that, if there had been any sign of a 
live soul behind them, would have had a curious 
charm. 

“It is like a rare bit of mechanism with the 
main-spring broken,” thought Euler, eying him 
askance, as he took up his saddle-bags again, 
preparing to go in, while the other complained 
of the day’s sultriness. 

“But the heat does not warm that face of 
yours, Alfred. What have you done with the 
strength there was in you ten years ago?” 
blurted out the old man, his thought coming 
uppermost. 

Mason’s blue eye contracted and grew oun- 
ning. It glanced furtively on the ground. 

“That is a small matter to regret,” knocking 
the ashes from a pipe which he had been smok¬ 
ing. “I have not the foot or hand for cricket 
which I once had, perhaps. I have lost some 
of the blood of my youth, and nature has not 
seen fit to replace it, that is all.” 

Euler had his foot on the. door-step, but he 
turned with a sudden angry venom in his face 
and tone, 

“Blood is not all which you have let slip out 
of your life, Alfred. You cannot throw the 
guilt on nature or God, because some of your 
losses have never been repaird,” he said. 

He had come there, meaning to talk with 
Alfred Mason to-day on this matter, which had 
troubled him for years. lie meant to put his 
hand into the young man’s fortune and bring it 
to a crisis, with a vague idea of playing the 
role of an infirm Providence in the matter. 


Why not? He had known Mason and his 
wife when they were tow-headed children play¬ 
ing on the curb-stone in the evenings with 
broken bits of delft. Yet it required a good 
deal of courage to broach the subject; and now 
that it was done, he doubted if he had been 
altogether successful. 

The smi^ll, insipid face before him possessed, 
under all its weakness, a curious power of re¬ 
ticence. After one startled, fierce glance, the 
young preacher’s eyes were suddenly divorced 
from all expression; he held the door open 
courteously for the old man to enter—a grave 
nod being his only reply to his attack. 

An attack which Euler was sorry he had 
made just then and there, when, on going into 
the narrow hall, he ran against Mrs. Mason. 
She was no favorite with the doctor—one of 
those bovine-faced women who spend their lives 
ruminating on two or three ideas found in their 
narrow field, with an intentness and persistence 
only belonging to strong-boned, thick-blooded 
animals; one of those weak, obstinate women, 
in a w’ord, who make the faithfullest wives, the 
most patient and,bigoted saints, and the fiercest 
of haters. 

A year or two ago, Anne Mason had but two 
thoughts in life—her husband and her child; 
she had hut little else now, though she looked 
at them according to her new lights. 

“She’s a Jarratt,” the doctor was in the habit 
of mumbling to himself. “The Jarratta grow 
more bull-headed the older they grow. Alfred 
oast his lines in hard places when ho married 
into that lot.” 

“Stumbling against her in the ball, he was 
sorry that he had put his complaint against 
her husband into tangible shape for her. If 
she bad beard him, she made no Bign, however, 
but sat still on the low cane-scttee, darning the 
clothes from the week’s wash, her sharp, bright 
needlo glittering as it went, swift and steadily, 
in and out. G^he stiff little figure, in its brown 
gown, looked as if it moved by a secret steel 
spring; the black eyes, round, dry and bright 
under their neat lashes, were steely—but the 
needle was the only part of the machine that 
moved. 

“You came to see Robert, doctor?” she said, 
composedly, after the old man had hung np his 
hat, and began to take out his spectacles. 

“Rob is asleep,” said her husband, hastily. 
“I carried him about in the meadow until I 
tired him out. The boy misses our game of 
ball in the morning. I feel his little body grow 
more light and bony every day. Shall I waken 
him, doctor?” 
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“No.” 

At the first mention of the child, the young 
preacher’s faoe had lost its dead absorption of : 
color; the bloed rtithed into it; his mouth < 
twitched, and he drew his handkerchief from 
one hand into the other, nervous as a woman. < 
“The boy’s hurt is deeper than we think,” he 
said. 

Euler, apparently, did not hear him. 11 Let 
Rob have his nap out,” he said. “I have 
time to wait. Nobody is sick, now-a-days, in 
Clarksburgh. 1 finished my work two hours 
ago.” 

The young man had been standing at the foot 
of the hall-stairs, waiting restlessly. “I’ll go 
up and sit beside the boy, and watch for his 
wakening,” he said. 

He ran up lightly, and went into a small 
room, whose door opened on the upper landing. 
A little fellow, some nine years old, lay asleep 
on a cot-bed in the corner, the patchwork quilt 
folded over him, and a thick bandage over his 
eyes. 

Mason darkened the windows, and sat dowfi 
beside him, slapping at any stray fiy, viciously, 
that threatened to waken the sleeper. The 
doctor, meanwhile, established himself com¬ 
fortably in a wicker chair in the ball, picking 
up a book of photographs, with which to amuse 
himself and keep oft* attempts at conversation 
from his companion. 

It was a still afternoon, as we said. The 
hall-door in front of him made a frame for a 
landscape of low, green hills, rolling up from 
either side of the town, tinged already witlfthe 
warm crimsons and russet-browns of autumn. 
A single 5 winding rbad twisted, yellow and 
sandy, among them, ending at last in the narrow 
village street. A few olouds drifted slowly 
westward,, trailing uncertain fleecy shadows 
over the fields and street. 

A quiet; dreamy picture of country life, but 
ft commonplace one. The hills and the street- 
road, the sleepy, sun-dried air, even the rain- 
olouds going over toward Sharpstown, all be¬ 
longed to these peopld about him, and to the 
every-day life they led. What had he been 
dreaming of just nowf There was no room here 
for morbid manias, for tragedies in which bell 
gaped to receive a lost soul that Went toward it 
with wavering but sure footsteps. Yonder came 
former Price’s mark'et*eart; it would make a 
stir among the housewives presently. When H 
cane in* front of the town-hall, they would flock 
out; one by one, with their baskets. There was 
tkc academy-bell ringing tbfe boys out. He* 
could see Spod Toutlinson and his brother 


bringing in the cows from pasture, loitering 
down the road beyond the town. 

There was no room here for any tragie work; 
this Was healthy, cheerfhl, daily business. 

As for the actors in the miserable drama 
which he had foreboded for years, and now sawi 
darkly approaching, one of them sat before 
him, plaeidly darning a tom coat of Rob’s; he 
could bear the ether softly whistling a marching 
tune up stairs. 

Pooh! he was growing fanciful in his old age, 
turning over the leaves of the book filled with 
faces of the Jarratts. The long jaw, the small, 
opaque eye, the mass of straight, black hair, 
were traits that ran through them all. They 
were a race whose blood showed itself the same, 
generation after generation. Euler remem¬ 
bered old stories of them* when they built the 
stone fort on the ereek yonder—Indian fighters, 
as fierce and cruel as the savages they hunted; 
Since then the men had been noted ibr their 
obstinate honesty, their courage, their infi-' 
delity among a church-going community; the 
women, on the contrary, were weak, stubborn 
bigots. 

Euler himself had seen old John Jarratt in 
his lost illness; had watched him fight with 
death savagely, as one borne backward, step 
by Btep, until, in the last struggle, he forced 
them to lift him to his feet. “ I’ll meet what¬ 
ever lies beyond, standing,” he said. 

If Alfred Mason’s secret grief required hu¬ 
moring or tenderness, it was not from one of 
this family he would receive it. 

As the old man sat in the narrow entry, idly 
fluttering the leaves of his book, and making 
short replies to Mrs. Mason’s scattered remarks, 
he went back over all the knowledge he bad 
of the young preacher’s trouble. He had kept 
hiS eye on him for years—a cheerful pleasant- 
spoken lad, but dull at his books. If he had an 
aptitude for* anything, it was for farming. But 
old Mason made a preacher of the boy. Euler 
saw how it Worked from the first. Alfred had 
no vocation for sucti a life. He let himself be 
drifted into if passively at first; but when hs 
grew older, when conscience woke, the old man 
could see bow the false position galled him 
intolerably. ^ 

Once, only once, however, he had suffered 
his discontent to break out in words. It was 
two or three years,ago, when he and Euler 
were discussing some parts of Mason’s creed.* 
The young man spbke with great restraint; lw 
said, at last, 

“I hive no more faith in these dogmas than 
you have, doctor. I went into this work an 
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ignorant boj; now that I am a man, I boo my 
own unfitness for it. It— it troubles me.” 

The old man, looking up, was surprised to 
see his face pale, and his mouth working con¬ 
vulsively. 

“Men wondered/’ Mason went on, vehe¬ 
mently, “what terrible secret Doan Swift car¬ 
ried hid in his breast, that made him keep 
the day of his birth, each year, in fasting and 
reading awful curses upon it. I think I under¬ 
stand. It is not an easy thing to stand up be¬ 
fore God a hypocrite, to wear the gown of a 
priest, and know that, you defile it. Nessus* 
shirt were nothing to this.” 

“Your feeling about it is morbid, Alfred,” 
Euler said, hesitating. 

“It is not morbid. I would be less than a 
man if I did not hate it. There is not a Sunday, 
when I Stand in that pulpit, chattering of doc¬ 
trines which I know only by rote, and of an 
atonement which my own soul has never ao- 
cepted, that I could not cry out in my shame 
and self-contempt.” 

Euler looked at him, his honest, gray eyes 
widening with amazement. 

“Why do you stand there, then? What is to 
hinder you from quitting the ministry, and 
going into some business where you could play 
the part of an honest man?” 

But Alfred Mason had not old Euler’s nerves, 
nor backbone, nor moral courage. He cowered 
when the old man, with the voice of a kettle¬ 
drum, poured out advice and common sense 
ad libitum . 

“Itis easy to talk of quitting the ministry; 
easy for you. Dr. Euler. You would not hear 
the howls of the whole ohurch at you as an 
apostate, or be greeted by men whom you had 
preached at as Unconverted sinners,’ as a 
parson who turned sneak, seven times more 
damned than themselves.” 

The old man was not sparing of his counsel 
to the younger one, called it cowardice to palter 
as he had done; urged him to come out in spite 
of father or church, or the Clarksburgh world, 
and openly avow his unfitness for the place of 
teacher among them. To all of which Alfred 
Mason made no reply, other than by a weak 
shrinking from the outstretched finger and red 
face of his mentor. His very face seemed to 
grow shriveled and pallid. Euler, after he left 
him, gave many a contemptuous grunt going 
down the street. 

But he hunted him up the next day. 

“I was a fool, boy, to urge you yesterday.” 

Mason made no reply. 

“I did not stop to consider how bound to old 


habits and creeds the people of a country town 
are; and the hue and cry that would be raised 
at your heels if you did as. I advised.” 

The young man had considered it all. He 
had none of the elements of a reformer in him, 
nor hero. He changed color, and bit his lip 
till the blood started, but still was silent. 

“It’s easy to push others into danger,” per¬ 
sisted Euler, bent on peace. “I’ll warrant 
there were enought to hound Shadrach and the 
rest of them into the fiery furnace, who would 
have winced themselves over a burned finger.” 

“I need no pushing,” Baid Mason, dryly. 
“I see my duty plainly enough.” 

Euler, with a consciousness that he was 
snubbed, tried to close the conversation with 
as much dignity as he could; rated the bigotry 
and narrowness of spirit in country plaoes. 

“In towns where mqn learn charity through 
a wider outlook, your course would meet with 
sympathy and approval if you gave up your 
calling.” 

But Mason did not respond by any show of 
confidence, and the subject never was resumed 
between them- 

The young preacher acted as your morbid 
theorists do act, palter with opportunity, and 
did nothing—neither became reconciled to his 
work nor relinquished it; ifmtead, he thrust off 
thought by a means whiqh. Euler dared not 
name, even to himself. As the slow years crept 
by* empty of usefulness or comfort, his face 
grew more haggard, hi* step broke into the 
decripitude of age, his eyes fell into a vague, 
vacant stare; his sermons were now inane tis¬ 
sues of platitudes, and again terse, brilliant 
with a fancy not native to Alfred Mason, or 
nerved by a pathos that shook the soul of the 
hearer as he listened. 

Old I)r. Sayers, from New York, happened te 
be in Clarksburgh one Sunday.. 

“Your young pastor,” he said to Euler, 
coming out of the village chnsoh, is either a 
victim of the first form of mania, or-” 

But the pain and sudden pallor on his old 
friend’s faoe, stqpped him. ****** 

Now, on this October afternoon, of which we 
write, Euler felt that the miserable history was 
near its climax and cloee. 

He looked at Mason’s wife with a sort of 
silent rage. 

“She might have altered all this; she might 
have been a veritable good angel, leading him 
with a healthy brain and loving heart, had she 
so chosen. It was for no lack of love that she 
had failed; but the very love had whetted the 
suspicion and jealousy that arose between them. 
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Hob ? I thought Rob would have, brought all 
right,” the old man went on, to himself, looking 
at the boy’s sturdy, laughing face'in the book. 
“ there’s a wholesome spirit in the boy, stouter 
and manlier than his father’s, even now; and 
he holds Alfred Mason’s heart in bis hands. 
But now—now ” 

Euler got up and paced up and down the 
stoop in uncontrollable agitation, muttering 
now and then, half aloud, “To think I have to 
strike him—and strike him through the boy! 
It’s taking the last plank from a drowning maul 
God’s justice? It's not just! It’s cruel—damn¬ 
able!” wondering how he could hare planned, 
but an hour ago, a lecture for Alfred Mason, 
before telling him of this great judgment which 
had fallen upon him; his heart growing fuller 
of pity each moment for the weak, half-erased 
young man, and thinking, through all, how 
this was the clearest proof to him that the 
world was a miserable muddle, half of whose 
affairs were given by God to the devil to 
manage. 

He grew more restless as the afternoon crept 
on; more uncertain of the words by which.he 
could break his ill tidings. 

“I’ll go take a turn in the lot,” he said to 
Mrs. Mason. “I want to look at your Berk¬ 
shire pigs.” 

“They are in good condition now,” she said, 
folding up her work as soon as he was out, and 
calling her husband out of Rob’s room, 

“I have something of importance to say,, 
Alfred, and it may as well be done now,” she 
said, in precisely the same calm tone with which 
she had talked of the Berkshires. 

Mason came down, closing the door care¬ 
fully after him. 

“Don’t waken Bobby, Ann.” 

“It is by no wish of mine,” she said, sharply, 
“that the child has been suffered to fall into 
such vagrant ways—sleeping, eating, and, play¬ 
ing, just as the whim seizes him. HU weakness 
does not excuse it. It is about the boy, by-the- 
way, that I wished to talk to you.” 

“Yes.” 

He fumbled at hU jacket, then his cravat, 
unsteadily. In all the gathering dimness and 
vagueness of his mind for years, in all the slow 
slipping away of his manhood, thU single hold 
on life had been real and secure—his boy. It 
was the one vital point in a mass fast sinking 
to decay—the link that bound him to the 
stronger, healthy, hopefhl man he had onoe 
been. Something in his wife’s tone thrilled 
him now with a womanish, nervous dread. 

“What of Rob, Ann?” 


She cleaved her throat once or twioe. What 
she had to say was evidently not easily worded. 

“The child has regained his usual health 
now, after the accident. Dr. Euler confirms 
me in that opinion. HU lungs are uninjured, 
he told me an hour ago. I think, or we think— 
my brother James and I—that it is time to put 
in purpose our plan concerning the child.” 

“Your plan?” 

“It is time,” her color rising, but taking no 
other notice of hU interruption, “time that 
the boy should receive some sort of training 
other than I can give him. James proposes to 
receive him with his own son, George, and be* 
•tow a like teaching and care on each.” 

Mason's thin face blazed with heat and in* 
dignation. 

“He is myaon; a fact yon have strangely 
forgotten in your plans. 1 am responsible to 
God for his teaching, not your brother. Anne— 
why did you. do this? Anne?” he caught her 
by the arm, foroing her to look at him. 

Her eyes lighted. She was not sorry to see 
this outbreak of manly spirit in him; she had 
loved him very dearly onoe. Bug she controlled 
her tone when she answered him. 

“He U your sen; but what have you taught 
him?” 

“He la bug a baby, he oan be influenced eo 
little,” he faltered, the sudden flash dying out. 
“ He is all the comfort I have. If you take him 
away-” 

Her pale free grew more colorless; she 
pushed back her hair with both hands. 

“Oh, Alfred!” her voice was like a sharp 
ory of pain. “If he stays, what is it he will 
learn from you!*’ Then she covered her face 
to hide the hot shame in it, and cried such 
bitter tears as only cold, slow women shed; 

It was the first time she had put her hand on 
his secret. It struck home. He threw up his 
hands with a sudden exclamation of terror, a 
new sense of degradation in his faoe. 

“You know all, Anne?” in a husky whisper. 

She nodded, not able to speak at first Then 
she gulped out, “It does not matter to me, 
Alfred; I’ll never leave yon; I’ll love you the 
same as if this had never been.” 

“James?” (There had never been any 
brotherly love between them.) 

“ Ho told me first He urged me to part from 
you; but that was not my place,” the old obsti¬ 
nate ring in her tone. “I told him I was your 
wife. I never would have spoken of it bat for 
Rob-—” 

“ Rob ?” The young man turned, leaning over 
the railing of the stoop, looking down the quiet 
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road into the yellow sunset. It wu one thing write book-notices for a paper in Pittsburg; 
to know himself debased; unfit in soul to bear ! it paid poorly, to be sure, but it was work that 
Hot only his holy office, but the mockery of: he liked, and the little he did make was all 
manhood; it was another to feel that other! laid aside for Bob. While it lasted, he would 
men knew this. be up by the dawn scribbling as if for life, 

Anne came to him and put her hand on his though the whole day lay before him. 

arm, crying. How long ago that was! Now- 

“What do you Bay to me? I am not to blame, “ James is right. The boy must go.” He 
Alfred.” neither lost color, nor wept as women do when 

SeerStly, she hoped he would resist her hurt to the quick, and as one would have fan- 
brother; that this effort to rob him of the child cied so weak a man would have done; he only 
would sting him into life, and force him back : took out the brown lump he was fingering, and 
into his old lost self. She was a hard woman* looked at it gravely and slowly, 
hard in feature and in will; but with the tough* The pebbles on the shore cracked behind 
coarse strength that was in her, she clung to her him under a solid step, and the doctor put his 
husband and her child. He let her hand fall heavy hand on his shoulder, 
from his arm. ** For shame, Alfred! Throw that damnable 

“Give me tita*. IPs not oasy-^itfs Rob you drfig away !” 
want me to give up. IPs not easy. I'd like to Mason looked around with a queer laugh on 
be alone, Anne.” his fhoe, half maudlin, yet terrible to the old 

And with the uncertain step of a woman, the man in its pathos. This last lash of the whip 
lank, yellow hair straggling over his faoe, his had torn off all his reticence, and his misery 
gray dressing-gown hanging limp about his and complaint was ready to gape open for any 
legs, he went Wandering through the corn to see and jeer at, If they chose, 
again, sitting de^rn on a fallen log by the* side : j 41 What should I throw it away for, Euler? 
of the creek on which the field opened. ' :| What have I beside the relief it gives me? I 

There was a cool air Which had sprung up | swe^r before God, there’s not a thought in to¬ 
ns the sun went down. Dully conscious of it, ; morrow, nOr the day after that, nor any day 
be thrust off his cap, and, clasping his hands ; until they shovel my body into the ground, that 
about his knees, turned his faoe up to catch : gives me pleasure to look forward to.” 
k—a small, weak, bony face, paralysed by the : Euler made no reply, looking at him steadily; 
noxious drug, and which, for many years, no ; while the other dug with his fingers stones out 
leving hand had touched but Rob’s. Yet there of the tauddy bank, and rolled them into the 
was in it traces of a better nature, which never*;: water.' 

bad been suffered to come to the light, of fratik,; “I think I understand,” the doctor said at 
gencrotis, delicate traits, Which, but for the last. “Jarratt Was talking to me yesterday; 
hereditary weakness of will, might have made he wAntS to take Bob?” 
his life strong and beautiful. Old Euler Judged j Mason nodded. 

him with unjust harshness. Euler hesitated. “James Jarratt is a just. 

Mason did not think coherently about pak- God-fearing man; he'll do his duty by the boy. 
ing with his boy. But one or two ideas rung BAt-^ie's yosr son 1 , Alfred!” 
with terrible clearness through his brain; he He watched keferily the other's face, thinking 
had been acting a lie for years before God and surely dome Hash of reBenttaent, if of no nobler 
man; he was no longer it to keep the’Charge fbeKng, would give signs of life within. But 
of hie boy. the thin lips otify trembled'like an hysteric 

“James is right< enough,” he said over and woman’s, and imbecile tears gathered weakly 
over again, moistening his parched Kps with \ under the light lashes*. ' 

his tongue. “Robby would lekra nothing but / * “Buhl®' tauttered Euler. And after a bit, 
the devil’s teaching from me/ And—4'm his > “God help ns! There was the making of a 
father.” * ’ | man there once.” K 

HW thrust one hand into his pocket, ftfmbliftg “Here cotaes Robadfl'hiS tabther,” he said, 
at a lutap of something he bad there. Here- !; Anne Mason cams'do wit the path, leading the 

raem bored, as if it were yesterday, the first y boy cdifefiffly, a handkerchief being tied over 
years of the boy’s life, his plans for him, thov his eyes. ‘ He was a stout-built, little chap, 
good, pure man he meant to make him. How able, in ’spite of his month’s sickness, to make 
earnest and eager the days were ‘then; how j the field ring With his shrill, hearty whistle ol 
hard he had worked for his boy I He used to “Roy’s Wife.” 
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“Bob has an ear for mnaio,” said Euler, 
listening; “and knows ft, too! Look how the 
little puppy holds up his head, knowing you 
and I are in sight.” 

Mason turned his head heavily. Rob had 
pulled his hand from his mother’s; and after 
stooping to thrust his trousers inside of his 
new boots, came strutting down the path, rat¬ 
tling the marbles in his pocket as he whistled. 

“There’s tough fibre there,’? said Euler, talk¬ 
ing to himself; “he got that from the Jarratts. 
But he’s a tender-hearted little fellow, eh, 
* Mason f” 

“Yes,” said the preacher, dully, “you might 
hare seen that in his eye. “It’s full of softness 
and spirit, too; like my mother’s. Here, Rob!” 

Rob came behind him, groping until he had 
both his hands on his father’s shoulders. 

“ Hillo 1 Down, now 1” he Bhouted, jumping 
over the bent head lightly. “ Why didn’t you 
•ay, well dope, papa?” 

Mason pulled him up on his knee, gathering 
him in to his narrow breast with a roughness 
which the boy bore patiently. 

“Are you here. Dr. Euler?” broke out the 
piping voice again. “When is this strap com¬ 
ing off my eyes? I’m tired of it I and papa 
have a lot of fishing to do. Joe Bell told me 
the fish were up, after the rain, thick. I and 
papa ought to go to work. The seine’s broken; 
and there’s the pigeon-botes to be mended, too. 
When will the strap come off, sir?” 

Mason did not hear the doctor’s answer. He 
got up, put the boy down, and walking to the 
worm-fence dividing the field from the woods 
beyond, leaned over. it. 

-It was a sharp, eudden moment, like a flash 
of ceoond sight. JBe stood apart; and looked jat 
himself as he was, in all his decay of mind and 
body, contrasted with his boy. 

Hisjyflrl Just in proportion as other feel¬ 
ings and passions had died out, his love for the 
boy bad grown and absorbed them alL His 
very soul hungered, add fondled, and lapped in 
this mite of a fellow standing there now, know¬ 
ing no God or world outside of him. Yet, for 
the first time in his.life, he saw himself as he 
was. In a few more years his child would see 
him, also. 

- He stood a moment, the blue eyes growing 
more glased, the Week jaws dosing as if with 
a slow resolve. He put his hand in his pocket 
again, and drawing out the brown lump, held 
it concealed in his palm. Then he looked about 
him slowly. 

There was the fading light, yellow in the 
vfCf j the creek running muddily after the late 
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rains, the shoal side-water gurgling over some 
boulders at his feet; a laxy group of full-ud- 
dered sows in the field beyond; back of the 
field, the curling smoke from the parsonage 
chimney, where thelj formal meal was being 
set ont. 

That was all. It seemed to him that some 
one said it was the last of it all—dim and numb, 
as in a dream. 

“Rob!” 

The boy eame to him with a spring, having 
been waiting restlessly for a call, and stuck his 
little hands into his. 

“You love your old chum right well, Rob?” 
turning up the little faee. “ I’m your old chum, 
hey? What if, some day, you should see a 
miserable, decrepid old drunkard creeping past 
you on the street, would you-” 

He straightened the boy’s hair with his cold 
fingers on his forehead. 

“Would you-” Then pushed him away, 

with a sudden strength rising into his faoe. 

“Surely the other is better. He will remem¬ 
ber me kindly—kindly. That’s all I can ask 
for. Good-by, Rob*” 

He pulled the bandage tighter over the child’s 
eyes. 

“Sit down beside me here, boy.” 

“What is it, papa?” 

“ Hold my hand. I’m tired and want to sleep. 
I’d like to feel your hand, Bobby. But when 
mine grows cold, go yonder to your mother, 
I don’t want my boy to be frightened. And 
now-” ****** 

Euler had not yet told his tidings. He sat 
beside the creek-bank, watching the minnows 
dart in and out of the muddy orevioes; glancing 
impatiently now and then at Mrs. Mason, who 
sat leaning her head on her hand, a tableau of 
misery under control*—her faoe was always a 
visible whine against destiny. Yet, after all, 
perhaps, he judged her unjustly. She may 
have done her best in life, and failed for laok 
of what nature had denied her—not of effort; 
and it was hard to see women with better 
digestive organs, or broader brains, gather 
comfort and happiness into their homes, whioh 
would not be tempted into hers. 

The doctor did not trouble himself much 
about her. It was Alfred and his boy whom 
he must wound. He caught a glimpse of them 
standing; up by the meadow-fence, and got up 
plowly to go to them, brushing the dust from 
his trousers, unconsciously, his square, heavy 
face full of trouble. 

This man had been so battered in the world— 
the boy was so innooent; and he was going to 
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pronounoe worse than a sentence of death upon 
them both. 

Euler tried hard to be a religious man; but 
sometimes the tnystery of God’s dealings with 
men puzzled him—this mere than any other. He 
did not try to smother his rebellion against it 

“There was no justice in each a fate/’ he 
said, with a savage impatience. “ God’s hand 
was not in it,” repeating that it was “cruel! 
damnably eruel!” 

He wont up to Alfred Mason, beckoning his 
wife to follow him. He did not know how to 
soften the blow, so gave it with all its force and 
bitterness. 

Mason was sitting beside the boy, his head 
bent on his knees. He looked up with laok- 
lustre eyes. Bob turned with a laugh. 

“Can I take the strap off of my eyes now? 
I’m all well but that. You’d be tired yourself 
of groping about for two months, doctor—you 
would.” 

“Take it off, Bob Mason!” 

The young man looked up at the unwonted 
sound in Euler’s voice. 

“Did you call?” he said, dolly, like a man 
talking in his sleep. 

Meanwhile Bob had untied the handkerchief 
with his mother's help, and threw it on the 
ground. He looked about him, and then put 
his hand to his head with a puzzled face. 

“I thought it was there still. I- It is dark, 

papal” 

The vao&nt stare went out of Mason’s eyes 
slowly, like one wakening out of sleep. He 
looked at Bob with a face as perplexed as his 
own; then suddenly sprang to his feet and 
caught the child’s shoulder. 

“No, Bob, it is not dark. It is only the light 
dazzling your weak eyes,” the color going out 
of his startled face, his lips blue and cold, as 
he stooped in front of the ohild. 

“ Now l I’ve Bhaded your face, son—now look 
at me. My face is just in front of yours. Oh, 
Annel for God’s sake, oome herel” 

Mrs. Mason came, trembling; kneeled on the 
ground beside the ohild, and threw her arms 
about him. 

“What is this, doctor?” she cried, huskily. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Now, Rpbby, look!” said Mason, having 
covered the swollen eyes with his hand for a 
moment; then turning his own face away when 
he spoke. 

The boy had caught the terror in their voices, 
his little face had grown pale; he strained the 
dull eyes turning *is head from side to side. 

“I cannot see* papa.” 

/ 


“It means,” said Euler, gruffly, “that he 
never will see again I” 

The child’s mother started to her feet with a 
cry, and broke into hysterical weeping; but 
Mason lifted the bey slowly in his arms, looking 
into his face. 

“Oh, God!” he said, “my son! my son!” 

Euler hesitated a moment, and then turned 
away and left them alone together. 

A week passed before the old doctor visited 
the parsonage again. A stranger filled the 
pulpit on Sunday; the next day Eider met the 
preacher coming out of his own gate. He were * 
a suit of gray, old-fashioned, but breH-brushed; 
his face was eager* and earnest. He held out 
both hands to Euler. 

“Well met, Euler! I was going to look for 
you. We need advice at every turn, Anne and 
I. This rush of business and work overwhelms 
me; and—and I’m afraid I’m not as practical a 
man as I might be. I find that ont, new that it 
comes to the rub.” 

The old doctor got off his horse with a be* 
wildered face. Business? Work! And Mason 
looking up at him with the face of a man re¬ 
called to life, the eye kindling, the cheek 
flushed, the motion of limbs and features alike 
prompt, alert, decisive. 

He went on speaking rapidly, when the old 
man had alighted, walking along the garden- 
path beside him, his hand on his arm. 

“ There are many things which we must leave 
unsettled, an affair here, another there—mere 
trifles, yet which will require tact and delicacy 
in their adjustment; and I was going to throw 
them all on your shoulders, Euler, if—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the old man. “But— 
1 leave?’ I don’t understand. You are going 
away?” 

“You did not know? Yes, we are going. 1 
resigned my charge of the ohuroh yesterday,” 
a shadow of the old trouble on his faoe. 

Euler was silent 

“My boy. Bob,” said the other, speaking 
with an effort “I have so little time to work 
for him, dootor 1 We are a short-lived race, we 
Masons, and I am already a middle-aged man.” 

“ To work for him?” 

“ Think of what he has lost,” as if he had net 
heard. “ The beauty, the knowledge, the mean¬ 
ing in the world, all blotted out of it for him, 
unless he can catch their faint shadow through 
our eyes.” He spoke rapidly, inarticulately, 
his head sunk on his breast.^ 

“It would take a lifetime of our labor to 
atone. Oh! the years I hare wasted, Euler, 
that might have fitted me to be of use to my 
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boy. But I tr ill stone to him. We, his mother t 
and I—Anne is stronger than I—we will not j 
let him know what he has lost. We hare made j 
a thousand plans, Anne and I,’ 1 looking up with j 
a quick, tender smile; “plans for Rob, in this j 
last week, you know. And out of them all j 
something must oome that will make it up to 
him.” 

The doctor was moved more than he chose j 
to show. ! 

“You are going from Clarksburgh, Alfred?” 

“Yes. It’s like a horrible nightmare—my 
life here. Pm glad to sweep it all away. But 
it is not for that. I need money—for the boy, 
as you know. He must be taught all that the 
blind can learn. I think I’ve a tolerable skill 
in farming; and last week I had an offer of a 
farm in Iowa, a good grazing plaoe, on low 
terms. The price will remain in a mortgage 
until I oan work it off. The boy’s system will 
regain Its normal tone in that air. He and 
Anne are crazy alike with the plan of going. 
Anne’s gone back to her old self, doctor,” with 
the same tender, sad smile flickering over his 
face. “She’s like the little, simple girl I mar¬ 
ried long ago.” Euler understood what he 
meant afterward, when he went into the house 
and saw Mrs. Mason. The awful sorrow which 
God had laid upon her child had touched her 
heart. She followed him and her husband about 
with a dumb, hungry look of love and humility 
in her eyes, as though she said, “ God’s judg¬ 
ments are upon us, and in all the world I have 
but these two that love me.” 

“I’m not so sure of this being the devil’s 
work,” said Euler to himself, as he rode away 
that afternoon. 

Twelve or fifteen years afterward, the old 
doctor had occasion to visit the far West, to 
look after some lands he had bought on specu¬ 
lation, and being detained in a little village in 
Iowa over Sunday, betook himself to a pretty 
village-church, whose spire he saw from his 
window^ He did not look for much of spirit- 
stirring matter or eloquence in the sermon, yet 
it roused and interested him, in spite of him¬ 
self; not with any unusual exhibition of power 
or argument, but by a certain hearty, genial 
ring in it; the force of a deep, a cheerful, a 
most singular faith in Christ, and in his loving 
kindnesB. His loving kindness! You could see, 
looking in the face of the speaker, some great, 
warm, human thought, such as that was, lay 
constantly dose to his heart, and made his 
commonplace, every-day words and actions finer 
and nobler than other men’s. Yet the man, 
Euler thought, (unlike many spiritual, holy 


teaehers whom he had seen,) looked like a 
thorough hearty good fellow; one with whom 
he would like to smoke a segar, or crack a 
joke now and then—short, broad-built, with a 
quick, shrewd, attentive turn of the head, and 
a kindly smile on the mouth. 

“A good, earnest son and husband, I’ll war¬ 
rant him,” said the oM doctor. “Where have' 
I seen that face before?” 

The question puzzled him so much that he 
lingered in the church-porch until the last of 
the worshipers had gone, and watched for the 
young preacher’s coming out 

When he did come, to the doctor’s surprise, 
he was leaning, strong and healthy as he was, 
upon the arm of a much older man —a lady 
close on his other side. The group paused in 
the porch to exchange a few last wordB with 
the sexton and one of the elders, and then went 
slowly across the green chuioh-yard, talking 
and laughing together. 

“People who did not grow tired of each 
other; who had, besides love, infinite resources 
in company, of work, and study, and thought, 
to make their home happy,” Euler conjectured. 

He would not have taken the trouble to con¬ 
jecture this, nor to follow thezh, but for an odd 
Suspicion that had flashed into his brain. But 
he did follow them. 

The group was presently completed. A young 
lady, with an honest, fair face, and clear, laugh¬ 
ing eyes, hurried after them, and, going to the 
other side of the young man, drew his hand 
under her arm, as one having authority. 

“Blind. I was not mistaken,” thought Euler. 

He hurried after, and touohed the older man 
: on the shoulder, noticing^ how gray the hair 
; had grown, and how the faoe had gained a 
: healthy color with its wrinkles; had learned, 

; too, a grave, tender smile, unknown to its 
: youth. 

| “Mason! Alfred!” 

Never in his life had the old doctor met a 
| heartier welcome. The western air loosens 
| men’s emotions, somehow—makes them demon¬ 
strative. Beside, some ten years had passed 
\ since tidings had come to them of their old 
j; home. How deeply the sound of an old familiar 
; voice moved them, Etiler would not hate be- 
: lieved, until he saw the red flush continue to 
deepen in Mason’s cheek, and a tear in his 
: wife’s quiet eyes. 

“ He had always thought Anne Mason a lump 
; of clay,” he said afterward; “but you Bhould 
have seen how she kept close to me, listening, 
hungrily, for any word about her old home. 
And the glow of pride and tenderness with 
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which they both turned to the young man, who 
held out both hands when he heard my name, 
saying, in a breath, ‘This is Rob, dootor; and 
Mary-* 

“ ‘Mary is Rob’s wife,* the young thing 
added. “She had a very pretty way with her. 
It was something pitiful to see how she gave 
up herself for her husband—though they all 
did that—watching, and tending, and fencing 
him about, that nothing but what was cheerful 
and pleasant should come nigh him; and striving 
to make such comfort and light around, that 
he never should know all that he had lost in 
life. 

“I went home with them. I stayed, in fact, 
for several days. It was not easy to get away, 
even if I had wished it. But I did not wish it; 
I seldom had found myself in such a heartsome 
home. 

“Comfortable, too, in a worldly way. It was 
a large farm—grazing and dairy farm. Mason 
was one of the most skillful and successful 
stock-raisers in that part of the State; and his 
wife had seconded him ably. The Jarratts, you 
know, run like steam-engines. Only be sure 
you get them in the right track. 

“Mason told me the whole story of his farm 
experiments one night, sitting oyer, a wood-fire 
in the study—for the evenings were growing 
chilly. 

“ ‘I had to work hard; but work never did a 
man moj*e good,’ he said, summing up the whole, 
his hands on his knees, his gray hair hanging 


I down his cheek, and a smile on his face, that it 
did my heart good to see. 

“ ‘I had something to do before. I died, you 
see, Euler; and I made haste to do it. I don’t 
think God meant me for higher work. I don’t 

I think he did;’ and then, after a pause, in a 
lower voice, ‘but I thank him that he gave it 
to my boy. Things grow clear to me when he 
speaks them, which I never understood before.’ 

“I was anxious to know if they had made 
any effort to have Rob’B sight restored, and 
s what other physicians had said about his eyes, 
> though I did not doubt my own judgment. So 

! I broached the subject to him, when we were 
alone that evening—for even now Mason could 
not hear it spoken of. 

| “ Robert was a hearty, cheerfal fellow, look- 

I ing at even his own great misfortune in a prac¬ 
tical light. 

“ ‘No; there’s no cure. It’s for life,* he 
said, putting his hand over his eyes. ‘Father,’ 
after a moment’s silence, ‘father thinks I am 
| not conscious of the extent of my loss. But I 
\ am—I am! Yet I know, too, that if it had not 
; been for this, he and I would have gone on 
ij different paths forever. Nothing can separate 
!■ us now,’ with an infinite tenderness and con- 
; tent upon his homely face. 

“So, then, I began to see, looking at the 
!; whole matter from end to end, that it had not 
: been a cruel bit of the devil’s mischief after 
| all, but the work of Another, who was wiser 
i than I,” 
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Ox the dreary shore of the river Death 
I hare straggled for life, and gasped for breath; 
For its waters, so cold, were dark and deep. 

And I felt a chill o’er my spirit creep, 

As I waited there, on that dismal shore. 

For the boatman to come and bear me o'er. 

A shadow had fallen athwart my way, 

Ab I danced in the light of Life’s sweet day; 
And I felt a presence I could not see, 

But tt bade me pauSo in my reckless glee; 

And my heart was filled with a dull, deep pain. 
As I wandered away from Health’s bright plain, 
And neared the brink of the “silent river,” 
Whose* waters flow cold and dark forever; 

And I heart! the dip of tho boatmen's oar, 

Ab they ferried souls to the other shore; 

And I caught a glimpse of a dim white cloud. 

Of the waving wings of an angel crowd, 

Who were waiting there, on the other side. 

For friends who were coming across the tide; 
And I heard, as I’ll hear but once again, 

A wonderful, thrilling, Heavenly strain 


From the golden harps of the angel band— 

A chant they bad learned in the BeaatUhl Land, 
Distant, yet sweet on my spirit fell, 

Like the holy calm of a magic spell. 

Then the air grew black as the darkest night, 
And the spray dashed np and blinded my sight; 
The dark billows rolled on in angry strfe; 

And I could not go. oh 11 prayed lbr life I 
The waters are cold, and no friend is there— 
They are all, all here. Thank God for his care! 
*Mong the angel forms that gleamed on my sight 
But a moment before, In garments of light; 

Not one, ’mid that band, for my freed soul waits. 
To tenderly bear to the Golden Gates. 

Then earnestly there, by the river Death, 

I entreated tat life with faltering breath. 

The prayer was heard. As I left the shore, 

I distantly heard the dip of the oar. 

So, slowly, but gladly, I wander back. 

Gathering sweet bloesoms along Life’s track; 
Happier than ever when I shall gain. 

The magical flowers of Health’s bright plain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The next day there were callers; they drove 
out. Wentworth came to pay his duty visit, and 
the matter of the letter was not once mentioned 
between the sisters. 

Christine looked at her sister going about 
with, such an appearance of calmness, and in 
the midst o* her pity felt a new admiration for 
her; and now and then Susan glanoed toward 
her for some mute token of sympathy in that 
trouble, of which neither seemed to have the 
courage to speak again. 

It was not till after dinner that the subject 
came up. They had been dressing for the 
opera; Susan still stood before her gloss, though 
her maid had left the room when Christine came 
in. 

She went up to her sister, stood by her a mo¬ 
ment, pretending to adjust a bow; then she 
whispered, 11 Did you answer that?” 

“No,” returned Susan, aloud; “I couldn’t— 
to-morrow. Oh, Christine! I wonder I have 
lived through this day!” 

“Is it safe to wait? You know what-” 

“ Oh! I know—better than you; but I couldn’t. 
Don’t make me think, Christine—don’t let me! 
If you see me quiet, push me, strike me! I’ll 
do it to-morrow! There’s the bell; it’s Mr. 
Wentworth. Go down—I’ll come.” 

Christine turned to go; then, out of the full¬ 
ness of her sympathy and her love, she threw 
her arms about her sister, and for an instant 
they stood in that close embrace; then Susan 
pushed her gently away, but neither attempted 
to speak. 

For a few moments after her sister had gone, 
Susan stood there shivering from head to foot; 
but her stroug will mastered the rising spasm. 

She could not remain alone another second. 
She glanced about with a look of mortal terror, 
as if expecting to see some hidden enemy start 
out from among the shadows. 

She caught up her cloak and ran down stairs. 
Once in the lower hall, she had to stand still to 
check her hurried breathings; then she went on 
into the reception-room, a pretty sight to behold, 
with her perfect toilet, and her appearance of 
high-bred ease and indifference. 

In all the crowded opera-house there was not 
a box that attracted more attention; and sitting 


there among the men who thronged in and out, 
Susan talked and laughed, forgetting herself a 
little at intervals till the line in her forehead 
would become visible; but she would rouse her¬ 
self at once and come back to her part. 

And there people were staring at her, and 
women were sneering at her, and enjoying her, 
while they pretended to underrate her elegance, 
and to talk about the Shoddy finery for which 
she had sold herself; and if they could have 
known the truth, there was not a beggar out in 
the carriage-lined street but had a life of rest 
and ease compared to hers. 

The third act of lone had just begun—it was 
one of Susan’s moments of forgetfulness. She 
was looking absently down into the parquette, 
with the oountless lights flashing on her dia¬ 
monds, till she looked as if she had been 
crowned with rainbows. 

Suddenly she gave a start. It seemed as if 
her first impulse had been to spring from her 
seat, but she checked it. 

Christine had been watching her anxiously, 
even during her conversation with Wentworth, 
but she did not try to speak. Susan was better 
let alone; sho was anything but gratified with 
her lover’s quick-sightedness when she heard 
him say, 

“What startled your sister so?” 

“I am only nervous,” Susan answered for 
herself, before Christine could speak; “don’t 
notice it, or I shall get cross, and that will be 
worse.” 

He made some laughing rejoinder, then Susan 
looked away again. She looked carelessly about, 
raised her glass once or twice, as if idly survey¬ 
ing the house; but Christine, who was watching 
still, saw how her eyes wandered toward the 
opposite side of the parquette. 

Just by the side steps stood a man intently 
regarding the little group. Truly, it was an evil 
glance that wandered from one face to another, 
and finally settled fixedly upon Susan. 

She would not look; she turned resolutely 
away, but in spite of herself she could not keep 
still. Suddenly, against her will, her frightened 
eyes went back—the man had gone. 

The music pealed out; people came and went 
in the box, talking as regardless of what went 
on before them upon the stage as people usually 
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are who feel it a duty to go, night after night, to 
'the opera—and Susan sat and waited. 

She would have insisted upon going away, 
but such a weakness had come over her that 
she was afraid to stand up. 

It was coming, she knew that. It might be 
the fhral catastrophe, or one of those horrible 
menaces, which she must expect now at any 
moment, harder to bear, from their very uncer¬ 
tainty, than the black, crisis would be. 

The danglers had strayed away again; there 
was no one left but Wentworth. If he would 
only go, even for a few moments, the danger 
might approach and pass before he came back. 

She asked some trifling service, something so 
unnecessary, that he looked a little surprised 
through all his good breeding, but he rose, of 
course, and left the box. 

The moment he closed the door, Susan ex¬ 
claimed, 

“I should have gone mad in another minute!” 

“For mercy’s sake, what is it?” moaned 
Christine. 

“Hush!” said Susan, “he’s coming; I know 
his step!” 

She could distinguish it through the clang of 
the music; it would have pierced her ears if 
she had been deaf. 

The door opened, and the man, who had been 
watching them from the opposite side of the 
house, looked in. 

Christine saw him, and made a movement as if 
to interpose herself between him and her sister. 

“Sit still,” said Susan; “remember where 
you are.” 

Christine sank back in her chair, feeling as if 
a shock of lightning had paralyzed her limbs. 

“You and I must have a few words,” whis¬ 
pered the man. 

The very sound of hie voice seemed to bring 
Susan’s strength back. She rose from her seat 
and went toward him. 

“Go away,” she said; “you can’t speak to 
me here.” 

“Can’t I, indeed?” he sneered. 

“Go away,” she repeated. 

“Why didn’t you answer my letter?” 

“You will know to-morrow. Whatever you 
want, you are only ruining your chances by 
staying here.” 

\ He muttered something else, but she only 
repeated her command; and he went out stum¬ 
bling against Wentworth, who was just return¬ 
ing, and muttering a curse. 

“Who is that man?” he exclaimed. 

“Some one who made a mistake,” returned 
Susan, quietly, for Christine could not speak. 


“He needs a lesson in civility,” said Went¬ 
worth, and made a movement to follow him. 

“Mr. Wentworth, what are you going to do?” 
asked Susan. 

“Find out what that man meant by his rude¬ 
ness in coming here.” 

“Please to Stay where you are,” she said; 
“he had been drinking, probably.” 

“ What was ho muttering as I came up ?” 

“I don’t know. I told him he had made a 
mistake in the box, and to go away. He went 
quietly enough. Sit down, please; I want to 
hear this.” 

Wentworth sat down with a dissatisfied look. 
He was watching her oddly—she knew it; and 
he might as well have watched a pretty paint¬ 
ing. But Christine’s agitation was uncontrolla¬ 
ble. 

“You are trembling all over,” he said. “What 
is the matter?” 

“Perhaps she was frightened,” said Susan. 
“Christine, suppose we go home—I am tired to 
death.” 

“So am I,” said Christine, rising quickly. 

“If I had that fellow,” grumbled Wentworth. 

“Please don’t frighten her any more,” re¬ 
turned Susan, giving him a look such aB he did 
not like to take even from a woman. “Really, 
Mr. Wentworth, you are very belligerent to¬ 
night.” 

“Well, it is the most unheard of thing for a 
man to force his way into a private box-” 

“ts it?” she interrupted. “Then that con¬ 
soles me—I like anything approaching an ad¬ 
venture. Christine, draw your cloak closer, 
you’ll take cold.” 

It was a quiet reminder to Wentworth, for 
which ho was not grateful. He was very punc¬ 
tilious, and did not like to be shown that he 
had been wanting in any attention. 

They went down through the almost empty 
lobbies in silence. An active dislike to his 
future sister-in-law was rapidly springing up 
in Wentworth’s mind, and a vague suspicion 
followed it; she had rather overdone her affec¬ 
tation of carelessness. 

She saw the man once more after they were 
seated in the carriage. He was lounging by 
the steps, looking at them still; but whatever 
her fear might be, she made no sign. 

When they were at home, and Wentworth 
had gone, Christine said, 

“I just begin to breathe.” 

“I can’t live this way!” exclaimed Susan— 
“I won’t. Nothing could be so bad as this.” 

“So it seems now,” returned her sister. 

“Perhaps he will go away,” Susan said; 
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“but it’s usefoarto speculate! If I nun you, 
too, Christine ?” 

“It’s hot your fault, Susan!” 

“Not my fault? Well, in one sense it is not 
Now could I dream this would happen?” 

“We must bear it.” 

“Oh, I know thatl People can’t die—I have 
learned that! Christine, any way, trouble will 
grow out of this for you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“With Wentworth—he suspects something.” 

“I can’t think about that now; time enough 
when it comes.” 

And they said very little more. There was 
nothing to be done but wait till to-morrow. 
Susan’s mind was made up—Christine knew 
that as well as she did herself; but the one 
oould not ask questions then, nor could the 
other have arranged any plan. 

They must wait; to-morrow would,decide. 

The morning came, and Wentworth called. 

“Do you know where my sister is?” Chris¬ 
tine asked of the servant. 

“She has gone out. Miss; she walked, Miss.” 

She had gone, then—it would soon be over. 
Christine’s heart and mind were so full of 
Susan and Susan’s errand, that she went down 
stairs unwillingly—she did not wish to see 
anybody just then. 

“ Have you got over your fright?” Wentworth 
asked, after a little; he had not forgotten the 
occurrence of the preceding night. 

“It was nothing,” replied Christine; “I am 
not given to being nervous.” 

“I wish your sister had let me follow the 
fellow.” 

“What nonsense! Just because he made a 
mistake in the box.” 

“I don’t believe it was a mistake. I heard 
him speaking in an insolent voioe.” 

“He was not insolent to us. What do you 
mean by saying it was not a mistake?” 

He hardly knew himself, and it seemed wiser 
to change the conversation. 

So they talked of all sorts of things. Gradu¬ 
ally Wentworth forgot all the vague unplea¬ 
santness that had been in his mind; he forgot 
his mannerisms and his indolence; he was in¬ 
terested—in love; and as they sat talking freely, 
they were drawn nearer together, in heart and 
soul, than they had ever been before. 

They were sitting in a little room off the 
library, a room whioh was not used for visitors. 
Susan and Christine sat there together a great 
deal, and Wentworth was admitted there now. 

“This has been such a pleasant morning,” he 
said, when he was preparing to go—a perform’ 


anoe which, as is apt to be the case on similar 
occasions, was a very different thing from going 
in reality. “Has it been so to you, Christine?” 

She looked up at him and smiled—her face 
had lost all its worldlineea. It looked as heaven 
meant it to look, pure, and earnst, and truthfoL 

“Very, very pleasant,” she answered. 

“I do think we shall be happy,” he said, sit¬ 
ting down by her again; “ don’t you believe it, 
Christine?” 

“ I hope so; I suppose I ought to say we shall, 
if we deserve to be.” 

Probably he did not quite take in all that her 
words contained; perhaps she soaroely com¬ 
prehended their full import herself. They were 
two very worldly people, who had made gilded 
trifles their aim so far in life, and those words, 
simple as they sound, contain so much. Do you 
feel it all? 

The need of doing one’s duty; patienoe under 
every trial; content, and, above all, faith; eaSjr 
to see when we think about them—but to carry 
them into practice! Ah! that is another thing, 
and sometimes it seems well nigh impossible. 
If only we could always remember there is a 
way to be helped. 

He had gone on with his eager questions; he 
was whispering, 

“You do love me, Christine?” 

Softened by all that long talk, with all the 
gentler and more womanly impulses of her na¬ 
ture uppermost, Christine could answer truth¬ 
fully, and no spell from any old sentiment arose 
to trouble her. 

Perhaps it does not sound romantic. I am 
not trying to paint an ideal pair. I had no 
thought of showing you that higher love whioh 
does exist—at least we like to believe so; but 
the quality of whioh I speak answers very weU. 
And, don’t be shocked, young people, perhaps 
it stands the wear and tear of every-day life 
quite as well as your impossible dreams would, 
if they oould be made a reality. 

“I suppose I must go,” said Wentworth. 

“So you said an hour ago,” she replied, 
laughing. 

“You bad child, to remember that I have 
been here an hour!” 

She put her hand over his mouth—such a 
pretty, delicate hand, with the blue veins 
showing here and there, and a faint violet per¬ 
fume from her handkerchief hanging about it. 

Then he quoted something from Owen Mere-* 
dith. He was just the man thoroughly to appre¬ 
ciate those ideals of materialism, whioh, alas! 
chime so well with the taste of the age. 

“Now I really must go,” he said. 
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“I shall see you this ©vetoing,” she returned; < 
“it is our reception night, you know.” 

“I am not likely to forget I” 

“ That depends—you don’t like being bored.” 

“That is the reason I shall come—to look at 
you.” 

“For whioh pretty speech you shall be sent 
away at once.” 

She looked prettier than ever just then. 
Surely he did love her—he was very happy! 
He caught her two hands in his; he was just 
telling her that she made his life spring again; 
that she was the dearest, the most precious- 

But he never finished the sentence, for the 
door was opened violently, and Susan ram in, 
exclaiming, 

“I am almost mad, Christine—I can do no¬ 
thing-” 

She saw Wentworth—saw his look of utter 
astonishment, and Christine’s face grown so 
suddenly white. 

“Quite mad lam!” she continued, in a tone 
that was a caricature of the despair that had 
been in her voice when she began to speak. 
“Oh! how do you do, Mr. Wentworth? Don’t 
expect me to look at you, nor say a word—the 
world has come to an end.” 

She threw herself into a chair, rattling on in 
a nervous way that was inexpressibly painful; 
while he stood watching her with that same 
suspicious look which had been in his face on 
the previous night. 

“Why don’t you ask what is the matter?” she 
cried. “Well, I shall cry out for sympathy! 
My new dress is ruined, and I have nothing on 
earth to wear to-night.” 

“A mournful catastrophe,” he replied. “I 
leave you my sympathy, and an opportunity to 
exercise your genius in improvising something 
bewildering.” 

He bowed coldly and went away. 

“Oh! I didn’t know he was here,” cried 
Susan; “I thought they said you were alone.” 

“I suppose the servants thought he had 
gone,” replied Christine. 

“I am doomed to expose myself before him,” 
she said, despairingly. 

“Perhaps he didn’t notice-” 

“You know he did! Oh, Christine! you will 
hate me!” 

Just then her heart was strangely tender to¬ 
ward Wentworth; but love for her sister was 
* Christine’s strongest feeling; every thought 
/must be put by, except her trouble, her danger. 

“Could you do anything?” she asked. “Is 
it settled?” 

“ Settled! It never will be, unless I poison 


myself! Settled! Oh! if I were safe in a de¬ 
sert—a mad-house—anywhere!” 

She tore off her bonnet-strings attempting to 
untie them, and dragged her long hair down. 
Wild and despairing, indeed, she looked in her 
white beauty. 

“Susan,” cried Christine; “do quiet your¬ 
self.” 

“Yes, I know! I am a fool! Just look at me 1” 

“What does he say? What will he do?” 

“Any deviltry, you may be sure! I wonder I 
did not kill him, Christine—I do, indeed! I 
don’t believe it would have been murder—upon 
my soul, I don’t!” 

“Susan, Susan! Stop, for mercy’s sake, you 
will go mad!” exclaimed Christine. 

“And drive you so, too,” she replied, forcing 
herself to grow quiet. “I needn’t begin to let 
down my hair and do tragedy yet,” she con¬ 
tinued, with an irony that was more painful 
than her excitement. 

She twisted up the long locks and fastened 
them in their place. 

“Tell me about it,” said Christine. 

“ He wants five thousand dollars—that’s the 
whole of it.” 

“Good gracious! How is it to be got?” 

“I don’t know—I haven’t thought. But any 
way, when it’B gone, he will come back.” 

“Won’t he promise?” 

“His promise! It is you who are mad, Chris¬ 
tine! I hate and loathe him so, oh! I could 
howl out the truth just to spoil his plans.” 

“But the trouble would not be over.” 

“No; but he could only visit it on me.” 

“Susan!” exclaimed Christine, after a mo¬ 
ment’s thought, “if you were to tell your hus¬ 
band-” 

“My husband!” 

The scorn and misery in her voioe; the self- 
loathing. 

“Stop,” said Christine; “ he is your husband!” 

“I can’t tell him; he would—I don’t know 
what! I am going up stairs to bed.” 

“To-night is-” 

“ Oh! don’t finish—I know! I wish the people 
were at the bottom of the sea. Oh! if the world 
would just fall apart! Oh! what a fool I am !” 

She wrung her hands and sobbed; and Chris¬ 
tine could only join her. 

But when evening came, and the great draw¬ 
ing-rooms were a blase of light, there the two 
women stood faultlessly dressed, smiling, and 
at ease, receiving their guests with pleasant 
speeches—for life, and its round of cares and 
duties, whatever they may be, must go on. 

And people were dancing and flirting, eating 
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ices, talking nonsense and scandal, making fan : 
of their friends, and laughing at their host* who 
certainly never appeared to so little advantage. 

•‘Old Shoddy”—I used to Bay the name with 
a proper scorn; I have a different feeling now, 
and so will you have presently, though he did 
use odd words and say out of the way things— 
was looking at his wife; and he saw what her 
guests did not, that her nerves were strung to 
suoh a pitch of excitement, through suffering, 
that she was almost mad. 

It was growing late, nearly time for the 
supper-room to be opened; and when he saw 
her going toward it, to be quite sure Chat every¬ 
thing was in proper train, he just followed. 

Christine had been waltzing with Wentworth. 
She was one of the few women in the world 
with whom danoing was a pleasure—and they 
looked remarkably well together. How many 
women there were present who would have 
liked to strangle her, I can’t pretend to count; 
and yon may be sure there was a legion of mns- 
tached dandies whs felt anything but amiably 
disposed toward Wentworth, as they saw the 
heiress hanging on his arm. ! 

It certainly does require a good deal of stoi¬ 
cism to oontempUte other people’s good fortune. 
We don’t envy them; that would to-petty as 
well as mean. We only think complacently of 
oar own merits, and wonder how ntnoh longer 
fate is going to disregard them While she settles 
matters so smoothly for every donkey of our 
acquaintance; and somehow, all the donkeys 
are helped while we wait. * 

Walking through the rooms, leaning on Went¬ 
worth’s arm, Christine came face to foee with 
a man, the sight of whom carried her back into 
the old life, and made her feel Os if vril the 
brilliant present had been a dream. 

“Mr. Thorne 1” she exclaimed. 

“I am so happy to aeo you,” ho said, shaking 
her hSnc^with the most unfashionable cordiality, 
while jus handsome face grew all aglow, Went¬ 
worth looking on thd while with^a frown of 
disapproval. / 

“I could scarcely believe my eyes,” said 
Christine, growing quite herself again, or the 
self she often appeared in the world. 1 

“I have only just come North,” he explained. 
“ I met your brother-in-law, and he invited me 
to come this evening. I suppose he thought he 
would not tell you, butgivo you a surprise.” 
“And he has,” said Christine. 

She did not look pleased 1 ahylonger. Thorne 
was watching her eagerly; in the look of dis¬ 
appointment that c&niti over his face, she could 
read his though easily—he was wondering if 


thait elegant, indifferent creature could be the 
girl he had known in the old time. 

She did not wish him to think; perhaps, more 
correctly, she did not wish to be made to think. 
It was absurd—unworthy of her; but, in spite 
of everything, the magnificence about her, the 
jewels flashing on her neck, nay, the sight of 
the haughty man by her side, whose name was 
to give her position, who loved her, in spite of 
his worldliness, all she could Bee was the little 
mountain village, so many thousand leagues 
away; all she could hear were the old-time 
voices, called up by the words of this old-time 
acquaintance, who had come, ike a ghost, when 
least wanted. 

Less than a minute, but it seemed to her they 
had stbbd there an hour. 

“Mr. Wentworth,” she said, recollecting her¬ 
self, “let me present to you an old acquaintance 
of my sister’s, and mine—Mr. Thorne.” 

The two men bowed stiffly, and looked polite 
daggers at each other on the spot. 

“Perhaps you wish to sit down,” Wentworth 
said to her, in a low, displeased tone; “if you 
Wish to talk With-” 

He was insolent, but she did not notice it. 

“I want to get a glass of water,” she said; 
“I am dizzy from that waltz. Go on and find 
my sister, Mr. Thorne, I will be baok presently.” 

He looked so disappointed, so reproachful. 
He was several years younger than Wentworth— 
lives younger in feeling; and he could not help 
showing when he was hurt. Can you remember 
when you had nature enough left for that? 

Christine saw it; Bhe knew that she was be¬ 
having abominably—being almost rude; but 
she could not stop then; she must go on. She 
made no effort to analyze her feelings. I doubt 
if she would have wished to be brought face 
to face with them. 

“Geod*by, Mr. Thorne!” and she passed on. 
“Takdine into the supper-room,” she continued, 
to Wentivorih; “I am suffocating. It is not 
open yet, and it will be cool there.” 

But Mr. Thorne was not immediately suc¬ 
cessful in his search for the hostess. I told 
you she had gone into the refreshment-room a 
few movements before—and there her husband 
found her, when he did what he was not in the 
habit of doing, followed her out of the parlor. 

Only the head-waiter had been there when 
she had entered, and she dispatohed him to the 
farthest corner of the housee to which she could 
find any possible excuse for sending him. 

So she was standing quite alone when her 
husband came in. She looked at him with 
astonishment; a deeper emotion followed like a 
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flash of lightning—the spasm of fear, which has 
nothing like it on earth; the fear of a wotaSan 
who has a secret to be hid from her husband: 

“Did you want anything?’ 1 she asked. 

“No; I thought you were not looking quite 
well. I came to see if I could get you anything.” 

“Nothing, thank you; I only came to see that 
everything was in order. I shall be baek in a 
moment.” 

That meant he was to leave her. He was 
rather stout, red faced, and somewhat ungram¬ 
matical—but he could feel and understand. 
His life had passed among musty ledgers and 
salt-barrels* and contracts, and dusty specula¬ 
tions of all sorts; but his heart was neither dry 
nor musty, and he loved that woman. 

You might not have thought he eould> love. 
In your elegance and your, refinement, you 
might have smiled languidly at the bare idea; 
but he could, and he did, old Shoddy though 
he was; a real, honest love, capable of making 
unheard of sacrifices, forgiving all things with 
a tenderness and a self-abnegation you lost the 
power of years ago; thanks to “ going the pace,” 
helped by modern philosophy and materialism; 

“You don’t lock well,” he persisted. . 

“lam quite well,” she replied, forcing hekselj 
to speak gently. She could not be cross to him 
on account of his kindness, though it. irritated 
her Borely just then. 

But the door opened again—this time it was 
Christine and Wentworth. She quite broke 
down then, and rather snapped. 

“Is the whole world coming here?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Christine; “I want a 
drink of water.” 

“Mr. Wentworth is looking dignified dis¬ 
approval at me,” said Susan, laughing. “I am 
cross, and I have the oandor to acknowledge it. 
Admire my frankness.” 

“I do,” ho said; but he did not admire 
her at all just then. He could not make her 
out; she looked deathly pale, and her eyes 
blazed so. 

“We stand here, as if waiting to make the 


last speeches in a melodrama,” continued she, 
with a recklesS gayety. the result of excitement. 
“Thedoor-knob moves—enter ghost!” 

The invitation was accepted; the door opened, 
and the man who had intruded into the opera- 
box entered the room. 

Wentworth stood looking at him in surprise. 
Christine fell into ihe nearest chair; but Susan 
stood as if turned to stone. 

Old Shoddy looked at him for a second, and 
walked quietly toward him. 

“Who are’you, and what do you want?” he 
asked. 

The man was a tall, picturesque-looking 
creature, in spite of the effects of a reckless 
life, and half insane with liquor and passion. 

“No matter who I am,” said he, “I want 
that Indy,” and he pointed to Susan. 

“Whatever you have to say you will say to 
me,” replied Shoddy; and he seemed really to 
grow taU; “you can havemothing to say to her.” 

“Ho* ho! Well, that is good! Speak up, 
madam,” he exclaimed; “tell him whether I 
have a right or not!” 

“Go out!” said Shoddy, in an awful voice. 

“I won’t,”'said the man, reeling back and 
forth. “I want money; and I’ll have it, or 
revenge—that’s better! That woman is my 
wife! : How do you like that, my lady?” 

With a movement that. Was half a push, and 
half a blow, Shoddy threw him iato a chair. 

“ Take Christine away,” he said imperiously 
to Wentworth. 

He obeyed in silence; led her in silence to 
the drawing-room, then darted up stairs, found 
his hat and coat* and left ihe house. 

When they were gone* Susan sprang toward 
her husband, trying to speak. 

“ Go away 1” he said, quietly! “I will settle 
with this man.** / . 

“Let me tell you! Don't.condemn me—” 

“Hush!” he said. “Not here; not now! The 
whole world may corn*] Play the play oat! 
Go back to;yeur guests! ” 

TO BX CONCLUDED. 


* WAITING. 


BT HELEN 


AUGUSTA BROWN. 


Out of shadow springs the sunshine; 

Out of dusk the daylight grows; 
April flowers are no lees lovely 
For their birth beneath the snows. 

We, who wait a dream’s fulfillment. 
Watch and wait with anxious care; 
Find the dawning no less cheering, 
For its growth in shadows here. 


“We shall meet,” the whispered sentence 
Breathes of many changes here; 

Vows that wet* tohs developed, 

Hopes deferral by doubt and four. 

Bat we bold the promise sacred, 

It shall bring ns, “by-^and-by,” 
Recompense for all this waiting— 
Something bright, that cannot die. 
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BT EMMA GARRISON JONES* 


“To-night’s Halloween, girls. Now, I’ll bet 
my life, not one of you remembered it?” 

We sat in the old hall, with its low windows 
and dark, oaken paneling; our cushioned chairs 
ranged in a semicircle before the glowing 
hickory fire, when aunt Eunice entered with this 
remark, which brought us to our feet on the 
instant. We were down at Hazel-Farm, Maud 
and myself, on a visit to Lillian. We were 
cousins—and three as merry, rosy maidens as 
you would be apt to meet with in a lifetime. 
Lillian, a pretty, blushing blonde, was aunt 
Eunice's daughter; Maud, dark-browed and 
stately, was the only child of uncle Roger, a 
merchant prince of the Empire city; and I— 
but. never mind, you will find out my pedigree 
time enough. 

“I thought you’d let it slip,” aunt Eunice 
continued, pushing up to the fire, and removing 
the cover from her kettle of doughnuts; “young 
folks made a great fuss over Halloween when I 
was a gal; but the times has changed, I ’spose.” 

Lillian turned to me all of a tremor. 

“Oh, Christie!” a peach-bloom blush rising 
to her cheeks, “let’s do something; try our for¬ 
tunes some way. Won’t you now?” 

“Ask Maud,” I responded, nodding toward 
the dark beauty, who stood with her queenly 
head poised daintily, and a half scornful, half 
amused smile curling her ripe lips. 

“Won’t you, Maud?” Lillian pleaded. 

Maud laughed until the room rang with sil¬ 
very echoes; then, bending over, she took Lil¬ 
lian’s cheeks between her jeweled hands, 

“Little Lily, you’re a great silly; and that’s 
a rhyme,” she said, gayly. “What good will 
trying our fortunes do? You know what yours 
will be already; if you don’t, I can read it for 
you. You’ll marry Ben Bronson, and settle 
down cozily at Bronson-Farm—that’s it to a 
letter; isn’t it, aunt Eunice?” 

“I hope so, Maud,” aunt Eunice replied, 
quietly, as she went on fishing up her dough¬ 
nuts. 

Lily’s face fairly flamed, and her pretty, 
childish mouth began to quiver painfully. The 
sight roused my indignation, for Lily was my 
pet cousin. 

“Let me read yours for you, Maud,” I re¬ 
torted, drowning Lily’s faltering protest. 


“No, thank you,” she replied, scornfully; 
“I’m not addicted to Bitch things—I’ll leave 
them to you and Lily. Matrimony doesn’t hap¬ 
pen to be the goal toward which my aspirations 
tend. I don’t covet Ben Bronson and the farm.” 

“The fox didn’t covet the grapes either, 
Maud—they were sour!” 

She turned on me like a tigress, her dark, 
passionate eyes flashing like lightning. 

“Christabel, how dare you?” 

“‘A Channing dares everything,’ is one of 
your favorite sayings. I am a Channing, as 
well as yourself.” 

“An off-shoot from the ancestral tTee, I grant 
you.” 

It was true what she said. My father was 
Roger Channing’s brother; but he disgraced 
himself, in the eyes of his family, by marrying 
my mother, who was the daughter of a poor 
qlergyman. When both died, leaving me home¬ 
less and penniless, it was only as a matter of 
civility that uncle Roger offered me a home in 
his splendid city establishment I accepted it, 
however, and put up with Maud’s supercilious 
airs for the time being, because I had plans of 
my own ahead. We don’t feel our poverty or 
dependence very keenly, when we know that 
the coming future will bring us competence; 
and what is better far, home, and ever-watchful 
love! I knew this, hence my forbearance with 
Maud, and my tender pity for Lily. 

She was in trouble, Lily I mean, and had 
been ever since mid-summer. Ben Bronson 
was her lover. They had been companions 
from their childhood up; Hazel and Bronson 
farms lying contiguous to each other. Hand-in- 
: hand they roamed the summer woods, hunting 
: flowers and berries, happy in their childhood; 

: happier still when the slender crescent of youth 
: began to round into the full cirole of maturer 
;! years. Lily was an exquisite woman, fair and 
fragile as a spring blossom, and tender and 
: feminine beyond all expression; just the woman 
;! to win the heart of a great, strong, masculine 
;! fellow like Ben. He loved her as his life; but 
he was extremely passionate and exacting. 
Such men always are. If Lily’s blue eyes 
;! turned from him for an instant; if she bestowed 
even so much as a smile upon any other man, 
he was vexed and wounded. Lily was as true 
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as steel: there was not a spark of coquetry in 
her nature; but she was shy, and not at all: 
given to manifesting the full forco of her feel¬ 
ings. She loved Ben, great, broad-chested fel¬ 
low that he was, as tenderly as a mother might i 
love her babe; but she never dreamed of such j 
a thing as letting him know it. When he told 
her of his love, one summer night, sitting amid 
the pinks and roses in aunt Eunice’s garden, in ; 
passionate, burning words, that thrilled her; 
woman’s heart with rapture, and brought the; 
swift blushes to her oheeks, she gave him no ; 
assurance of her own affection, though the poor ; 
fellow begged for it with an earnestness half; 
akin to madness. Yet, in her own chamber, 
after he was gone, she wept over the betrothal- ; 
ring on her finger, and the little, faded bud 
that Ben had hung in her hair—wept for very 
joy, silly little thing that she was I 

She promised to become his wife, but Ben was ; 
always in doubt about her loving him enough; ; 
and this spoiled their happiness, and caused the j: 
course of true love, which never did run smooth, ; 
to be somewhat rougher for them than usual. | 
They quarreled in mid-summer. Maud and I; 
were down at aunt Eunice’s when it happened. > 
Indeed, it would not have happened if we had !; 
not been there, for Maud was the cause of it. 

She was a wondrously bewitching woman, my !; 
cousin Maud; her eyes had a power that seemed !; 
irresistible. She never looked more beautiful | 
than she did that June afternoon, when wo all 
started for Bronson-Farm, to eat strawberries 
and cream with Ben’s mother. Her dress was ; 
pure white, relieved by small ruby ornaments | 
at the throat and wrists; and a few clusters of; 
scarlet verbena held back the heavy bands of j: 
her purplish-black hair. Her cheeks wore the j: 
hue of a ripe peach, and her eyes seemed to ; 
emit smouldering scintillations. > 

“She’s a magnificent woman, by Jove!” > 

The exclamation escaped Ben’s lips almost 
before he knew it. Maud heard it—I knew she ? 
did, although she did not betray herself by \ 
word or gesture; and I saw, also, in the ex* > 
pression of her face, as we sat on the long \ 
verandah at Bronson-Farm, that some new j 
plan, some sudden resolve, was at work in her < 
mind. She sat apart from the rest of us, her > 
dusky eyes wandering over the fertile lands 
that surrounded the aristocratic old mansion, 
and then turning toward the young master, 
who owned them, with an expression that no 
one but myself understood. Ben Bronson was 
his mother’s sole heir, and his possessions were 
immense. In addition, he was a man of rare 
personal attractions, handsome, well-formed, 


bold as a lion, and finely educated. Noi one 
of all Maud’s suitors could compete with him. 
She was a woman possessing a most inordinate 
ambition, and wealth and position were her 
goals. Ben could give her both of these, and 
himself in the bargain. She resolved all these 
things in her mind, sitting there in the waning 
light, and came to her decision. A moment or 
two after she nodded Ben to her side. He came 
readily enough, for Lillian was talking to Capt. 
Turner, an old and exceedingly persistent ad¬ 
mirer of hers—and he had been lounging about 
for some time in a fit of jealousy. But Maud 
soon beguiled him into something like interest. 
Artless little Lillian looked on unsuspiciously, 
glad to see Ben, of whose sulking, frowning 
moods she had an unspeakable terror, enjoying 
himself; never dreaming that her beautiful 
cousin was luring him from his fidelity to hir- 
self. After awhile the company dispersed, and 
we started homeward. 

“You’ll go with me, Lily, won’t you?” Ben 
asked, crossing over to where she stood by the 
captain’s side. 

Lily wanted to say, “Yes,” but she was too 
shy and modest, too afraid to betray her pre¬ 
ference for Ben; so she stammered out some¬ 
thing about having promised the captain. Ben 
was off like a flash; and the next moment we 
saw him ahead of us with Maud on his arm. 

“Are the Bronson’s a good family, aunt Eu¬ 
nice?” Maud questioned that night, after Ben 
had gone, lying back on the cushions with lazy 
indifference. / 

“Very good,” was the laconic answer. 

“Wealthy ?” 

“I believe so.” 

“Well, well,” yawning, and clasping and un¬ 
clasping her pretty hands, “I’ve a mind to set 
my cap for that Ben—he seems to be rather a 
bearable kind of a fellow. What do you say to 
it, girls?” 

Lily looked ready to drop from her seat. 
Knowing as I did that Maud knew how mat¬ 
ters stood between Ben and Lily, I could not 
restrain myself. 

“Ben Bronson’s not free, Maud, and you 
know it,” I said; “he’s engaged to Lily ” 

The poor child sprang to her feet with such 
a look of pain on her sensitive face, that I re¬ 
gretted the thoughtless words the moment I 
had spoken them. 

“No, no,” she protested,her eyes filling with 
tears, and her lips quivering like a child s, 
“he’s free. Cousin Maud may win him, if she 
can.” 

Maud bounded up alertly. 
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‘‘Why, bless ray soul, you dear, darling little 
thing!" she began; but Lily was eut of the 
room, and half-way to her own chamber before 
she finished her apology. 

Aunt Eunioe said nothing; but Maud and I 
had it sharply for several moments, and then 
separated for the night in high wrath. Ben 
came down bright and early the next morning; 
he was miserable and restless, anxious to make 
up with Lily. But she was as shy as a snow¬ 
bird, flitting hither and thither, and giving the 
poor fellow no possible chance to speak to her; 
and when the captain appeared an hour after, 
and invited her to ride, she accepted the invi¬ 
tation, and went off leaving Ben alone with 
Mand. 

That evening he found her alone in the grape- 
arbor, and came down with a storm of jealous 
anger that half bewildered the poor child. I 
heard him, sitting in a favorite seat, in the fork 
of the red apple-tree, and hurried off, hoping 
that all would be well; but when Lily returned 
to the house her cheeks were tear-stained, and 
the betrothal ring was missing from her finger. 
Ben did not come to Hasel-Farm again; but he 
spent the following winter in the oity, and every 
one thought that he and Maud were engaged. 
Lily thought so, I am sure; yet she must have 
had some lingering hope that ho would return 
to her, else she would not have been so eager 
about “trying her * fortune" on Halloween. 
Woman's love is so long-suffering, so forbear¬ 
ing, and tenacious. 

It was cruel in Maud to say what sho did 
under the circumstances; and I might have ex¬ 
pressed my indignation in clearer terms, had 
not aunt Eunice interposed and cut me short. 

“For shame, girls," she said, severely, rising 
up and placing her dish of Bmoking doughnuts 
on the table. “You're like two cats, always 
ready to scratch. Christabel, you are the oldest, 
I'm really surprised at you." 

Maud glanced at me wickedly over her shoul¬ 
der, ^s she turned into the parlor, where the 
old-fashioned piano stood; and, paying her 
back with interest, 1 followed Lillian up stairs 
to her ohamber She sat before the fire when 
I entered, her bright head bowed upon her 
hands, the tears she could not repress trickling 
through her slender fingers. I knelt beside 
her, and drew her head to my breast. 

“I know all about it, darling; let me comfort 
you, if I can do no more." 

Her slight form fairly shook with sobs. 

“Oh, Christie, Christie!" she murmured, 
“I'm so miserable. I know it's wrong, and 1 
try not to be selfish; but I can't help it when I 


| think ct oia times. I want them to be happy ‘ 
Ben loves Maud- -I know he does. She's so 
beautiful, and suits him better than I could. I 
wish I could die. and not be in their way—in¬ 
deed, I do, Christie ” 

I wasn't half as divine as Lily. If another 
woman had dared to come between my John 
and me, I should have been rekdy to tear her 
eyes out. The bare thought of it made me jeal¬ 
ous and unhappy. Bat I saw plainly enouga 
that all argument and persuasion would ba 
thrown away on Lily, and I made up my mind 
to take the matter into my own bands, and fina 
out if it could not be righted. Interference be¬ 
tween lovers is rather a dangerous affair—but 
I was not much afraid of danger. Making an 
exouse to Lily for a ihort absence, I went into 
my own room, and, tying on my cloak and hood, 
descended to the yard. The October moon was 
full, and shone with a brilliancy almost equal 
to daylight. A brisk walk of fifteen minutes 
over the frosty fields brought me to Bronson~ 
Farm. Ben himself answered my rap. He 
| looked startled, and led me into the grand, old 
country parlor. - 

“Excuse me an instant, and I'll call mother," 

; he said. 

“No; my business is with yon. I've come 
; here, Ben, to ask yon a serious question. Which 
: of my two cousins do you love—Lillian Bur¬ 
roughs, or Maud Channing? Answer me on 
your honor!" 

“ Lillian Burroughs!" 

“Are you engaged to Maud?” 

«<No!" 

“Then you are two precious simpletons! 

: Lillian's breaking her heart oyer this silly 
estrangement-" 

Ho bounded to his feet, his eyes ablaze. 

“ Lillian! Lillian! She—she loves captain—" 

“No Bhe don't. Sit down again and hear me 
; out." 

Half an hour after I was back in Lillian's 
: room. 

“Now, Lily," I said, cheerfully, “we really 
; must try our fortunes, as aunt Eunice expresses 
; it. We mayn't ever spend another Halloween 
: together, and we mast have a little fun. Maud's 
; too fine a lady, so we'U have it all to ourselves." 

She jumped up in a flutter with excitement. 

; She was a childish, yonng thing, and aunt Eu- 
: nice's old-time tales had inspired her with a 
; kind of superstitious reverence for the ancient 
customs of the past. 

“ What shall we dq ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Go down to the old Bpinning-room, just at 
\ twelve o'clock, and stand before the looking- 
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glass wliile we pare an apple and toss the 
paring over our left shoulder; the face of our 
future husband will be certain to appear in the 
glass. Aunt Eunice says it never fails.” 

When the clock struck twelve, aunt Eunice 
and Maud were both in bed, and the old farm¬ 
house was as ailent as the grave. Lillian stood 
in the center of the room, a candle in one hand, 
a knife and apple in the other. 

“Come, now, Lily,” I .said, “you shall go 
first, and I’ll stand in the halL” 

Her cheeks paled, and her hands fluttered 
nervously; but she started on ahead, charmed 
with the very terror of her undertaking. The 
wind was high without, flapping the window- 
blinds, and whistling round the gables, and onr 
candle flickered dubiously as we crossed the 
hall. Lillian paused at the door of the old 
spinning-room. 

“You go first, Christie,” she said. 

“Oh, nol you must go first! You’re not 
afraid, are you? Set your candle on the table, 
and pare your apple slowly, looking steadily 
in the glass. And, remember! you are to tell 
me truly whose face you see. i’ll wait here. 
Go on!” 

She went in, closing the door after her. I 
listened in breathless suspense. For a moment 
or two aU was silent, save the muffled roar of 


the wind. Then there came a short, palpitating 
cry, and a heavy fall. I burst open the door 
and rushed in. Ben had her in his arms, bend¬ 
ing over her white, startled face, stroking baok 
the rippling gold from her forehead with inex¬ 
pressible tenderness. I saw that she was not 
insensible, and left them to themselves. 

An hour after she came to me, her sweet face 
bathed in tears and blushes. 

“Well, Lily, I got tired waiting, you were s 6 
long. But, whose face did you see?” 

She dropped down at my feet, hiding her face 
in my lap. 

“ Oh, Christie! Christie! yon know! It was all 
your work—and you have made me so happy! 1 ’ 

Before another Halloween came round, they 
were married, she and Ben—and so was I. 
We are all very happy; as happy as sensible 
people need expect to be in this world of change 
and sorrow. 1 am quite independent now, 
having a house and home of my own* and a 
husband, and dear children. Maud’s prophecy, 
concerning Lillian’s fate, has been verified. 
She has settled down at Bronson-Farm. “ Sun¬ 
shine,” her husband oalls her—and the name 
iB appropriate, for it enoircles her brow, and 
beams in her smile. But Maud Channing, dark- 
browed, stately Maud, still hangs an unplucked 
rose on the ancestral tree. 


TWILIGHT REVERIES. 

BT M. LOWELL ELLIOTT. 


Cold the Winter twilight fella 
O’er the city’s dreary walls; 

. O’er the long and stony street, 

Where life’s waves incessant beat 

And a subtle silence flows 
Round me as the darkness grows, 

’Till it holds me in its spell, 

With a power no words can teU. 

All the trinmph and the strife 
Of tbt busy march of life; 

All the hurrying crowds of day, 

With its sunlight fade away; 

And in this cold stillness seem 
But a half-remembered dream. 

As, in a magician's glass, 

Other days before me pass, 

And the dark begins to glow 
With the life of ldng ago. 

I see a road that winds through pleasant meadows, 
And stately trees that on its margin grow; 

Showering their wealth of softly-waving shadows, 
In fragrant ooolnees on the path below. 

In the dim light of sunset's fading glory, 

A youth and maiden walk with loitering pace; 


And he is telling her some strange, sweet story; 

And she is listening with averted face. 

They pass; and now there comes another vision, 
Through Autumn-moonlight flooding sky and plain. 
With its weird spell making earth half elysian. 

Slowly I see the lovers pass again, 

Her trembling form unto bis own he presses; 

Oh! sad farewell I that finds no aid in speech; 

Oh! passionate hearts 1 Oh I tender, mute caresses 1 
Mo love like yours file ftature years can teach 1 

A holier, deeper silence fells before them; 

The trees, to bless them, stretch their arms abova. 
Whispering a gentle benediction o’er them, 

Moved by the mournful mystery of love. 

Sudden tears my eyelids fill. 

And my weary pulses thrill 
With a new and strange delight, 

Caught from memory and night* 

Though I know to-morrow's strife 
Holds no place for that dim life; 

Yet, as twilight comes again, 

I recall the shadowy train; 

And I hide them in my heart 
Of my life the better part 
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THE DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT-RING. 

* BY LUOY A. RANDALL. 


It was snowing hard—one of those chill, gray 
days, when the earth seems Yelled in white flut¬ 
tering wreaths of mist, and people instinctively 
gather round their cozy hearth-stones, shrink¬ 
ing from the eerie sound of the moaning Wind 
without—a day far from pleasant to those who 
wear purple and fine linen; but unspeakably 
dreadful to the half-clad wretches who hover 
ar6und ruinous tenement-houses, and squalid 
alley'-ways, drinking the ^bitter cup of famine 
to the dregs! 

“Deaf me, what unpleasant weather!” sighed 
Mrs. Dr. Tremaine, as she oanje in from giving 
orders in the kitchen, and stood adjusting her 
pink cap-ribbons before the mirror. 

She was a portly, hard-featured womaii, with 
pale blue eyes, and silver-gray hair—a woman 
who went to church three times a day; nevdr 
emitted morning prayers in her family, and 
carried a heart colder than marble and harder 
than adamant, under thd silken folds of her 
rich dresses. And while; one half the world 
declared that Mrs. Tremaine was perfectly in¬ 
valuable in Church meetings, Dorcas societies, 
and ladies’ charity bazaars; the other half 
thought pityingly of the Step-son, whom she 
had turned from his father’s altered home, a 
vagabond oh the face of the earth. People view 
these things in suoh different lights t 

It was a magnificent room, with walls thited 
the faintest shade of pink, and a ceiling fres¬ 
coed to resemble rose-colored clouds fringed 
with sunset gold'; while the crimson silk hang¬ 
ings, that half concealed massive plate-glass 
windows, gave a factitious warmth to the whole 
atmosphere. The carpet was of wine^oolored 
velvety strewn with golden wreaths of wood- 
mots; and the malachite tables wcto covered 
With tiny alabaster statuettes, Venitian paper¬ 
weights and priceless toys; while a superb 
marble-vase just beyond, threw out tropical 
odors from the creamy tea-roses and delicious 
heliotrope that were blossoming among its 
carved scrolls. Within the two fir e-places, up¬ 
held by marble cherubs, the bright anthracite 
glowed like melting rubies; and a little canary 
was warbling its madrigal from a gilded cage 
that hung in the window. Ah! there was little 
ih this room to indicate the freezing reign of 
winter! 


Miss Charlotte Tremaine sat in the crimson 
silk easy-ohair, with her little satin-slippered 
feet on a velvet ottoman, and her hands busied 
in a piece of rainbow-hued embroidery, destined 
to occupy a prominent place in the forthooming 
Charity Fair; her mother, over again in face 
and feature, saw that ter china-blue eyes were 
bright, and her hair smooth and brown as the 
rind of a newly-fallen chestnut. But there 
were the same herd lines about her cherry 
mouth; the same square forehead, and strongly 
marked chin, that betokened her inheritance of 
her mother’s iron nature. 

Little Millicent Ayres, the country cousin, 
who had been grudgingly invited to pass the 
winter with her aunt’s family, in consideration 
of the Seven consecutive summers that the Tre¬ 
maine's had been quartered on farmer Ayres' 
sunshiny hospitality, belonged to an entirely 
different stamp. She was slight, and shy, and 
graoeftil, with large, violet-gray' eyes, pale gold 
hair, and cheeks delicately tinted, as if the 
shadow of sweet-pea blossoms lay upon them; 
and her blue delaine dress, simply trimmed 
with blue ribbon, seemed almost shabby beside 
the splendor of Miss Charlotte's be-laced and 
be-tasseled pink cashmere robe du matin . 

“It t* linpleasant,” assented Miss Tremaine, 
yawning over her fairy basket of zephyr worsted., 
14 We rihall have no calls this morhing.” 

Bat the words had hardly passed her lips, 
when the merry jingle of sleigh-bells dashed 
chiming up to the door—a practical contrfsdio- 
tion to her statement. 

“Good gracious! who can that bet” ejaculated 
Miss Tremaine, peeping through the fluted 
folds of the wine-colored window-curtains. 
“Mamiha—why, mamma, it is Mr. Westmin¬ 
ster!” 

Mrs. Tremaine’s face brightened, and a faint 
tinge of orimson flushed up beneath the artifi¬ 
cial bloom of her well roughed cheeks. 

“Mr. Westminster! and on this snowy day! 
How is this, Lottie! There must have been 
some powerful incentive to bring him here in 
the midst of- such a dreary storm!” 

She looked archly at her daughter. Miss 
Charlotte simpered, tried unavailingly to blush, 
and looked foolish instead of conscious. 

“Go down into the reoeption-room, pet, at 
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once/’ said Mrs. Tremaine, hurriedly arranging 
the pink ribbon in her daughter’s hair; “Mii- 
licent will take your embroidery.” 

Mrs. Tremaine stood gazing into the fire a 
moment or two after Charlotte had left the 
room. But she did not see the red sparkle of 
the coals; she saw only her daughter’s brown 
hair wreathed in wax-whjio orange-blossoms; 
she beheld, among the gleaming towers of -some 
chateau en Espagni, Charlotte, queening it ore? 
society as Mrs. Westminster. All the love that 
her sterile nature had to bestow was concen¬ 
trated on Charlotte—and a happy moisture ob¬ 
scured the glitter of her cold blue eyes, as these 
aureate visions flitted across her mind. 

She turned abruptly round, as the door 
opened, and Charlotte re-entered with a secr¬ 
et flush burning on each temple, and angry 
sparkles in her eyes. 

•‘Cnarlotte, my daughter, what is the mat¬ 
ter? 5 

“Nothing is the matter,” returned Miss Tr*r 
maine, speaking in a stifled sort of yoice be¬ 
tween her set teeth* “Wo were under a little 
mistake—that’s ail. Mr. Westminster wishes 
to Bee Millioent Ayres.*' 

“Millicent Ayres I” repeated Mrs. Tremaine, 
in frozen accents. 

Little Milly rose and escaped, she scaroe knew 
how, from the room, witn the blushes breaking 
in rosy billows over her face and throat. She 
had known from the first, demure little hypo¬ 
crite that she was, for whom Frank Westmin¬ 
ster’s visit was intended. Had he not a?ked 
leave to come, the night before, when th,ey bod 
been partners in the Lancers, and had such 
a quiet, fragrant ramble in the half-lighted 
shadows of the conservatory afterward? 

She went in with shy, dowqcast eyes, and 
timid step, the goldens curls half hiding her 
rosebud of a face, and the small fingers work¬ 
ing nervously together, very much frightened, 
and very pretty withal. 

“You expected me, Milly?” said Frank West¬ 
minster, eagerly advancing to meet her, with 
his dark Spanish eyes fall of speaking light. 

“Yes,” Milly said, almost inaudibly. 

“And did you guess what my errand was?. 
Ah, Milly, you must have known its import!” 

She did not answer, only grew rosier than 
ever. 

“Milly,” he said, very seriously, yet with the 
tenderness that belongs only with the highest 
and noblest of natures, “I came to tell you that 
f loved you; to plead with you for my life’s 
happiness—shall it bo in vain!” 

There was no more shyness now—it was dis¬ 


sipated in the light of perfect happiness, as 
: morning mists melt away before the sun. Milly's 
; clear violet eyes shining into his own, like 
: freshly-blossomed forget-me-nots, told him all 
; he cared to know. 

“You will be my wife very soon, darlinfc Mil¬ 
lioent?” 

“ Oh, Frank 1 are yon very sure this is not all 
a dream?” she whispered, softly., “It seems 
too much happiness for me-^-indped, I am not 
good enough to bp your wife.” 

“Not good enough, you little pearl of great 
; price!” he laughed. “ Why, Milly-” 

But there—what is the use of telling any 
more of this lover-talk? It is the saps old 
language, that hap been spoken since Adam 
wooed Eve in the garden-plains of Paradise— 
the only old-fashion that remains eternally new. 

“It can’t be possible!” ejaculated Charlotte 
Tremaine, ip afigry, high-pitched tones, dif¬ 
ferent enough from the honeyed accents that 
flowed from her tongue in “society.” “Frank 
Westminster, the best matchin New York, want 
to marry you, Millioent Ayrps! I’B never be- 
lieve it! Why, you are nothing but a child, 
with no more manner than a doll!” 

“It does seem strange,” returned Milly, 
timidly and meekly. “I know I am not worthy 
of his affection; bqt, indeed, cousin Charlotte, I 
love him very dearly ?” «v 

Charlotte Tremaine did not answer, but she 
bit her scarlet lip until the hot blood started. 
If a look .could do murder, the glance she shot 
toward Millicent Ayres, at that moment, would 
have blighted her with deadly power. To have 
the golden prize, for which she had angled for 
three successive winters, stolen from her by 
an insignificant little country-girl with applp 
cheeks, and yellow corn-silk hair! Charlotte 
could have stamped on the ground with blind, 
impotent rage I 

Just at that instant a servant tapped sqfUy 
at the drawing-room door. 

“Come, ini’’ exclaimed Charlotte, so sharply 
that the yespeeiable servant in liver? instkic- 
tively recoiled. , 

“I—I beg pardon, Miss Charlotte!” 

“What is it, Simon?” she as)ced r holding out 
her hand, as th^ man advanced deprecatingly 
into the room, carrying a tiny package care¬ 
fully enclosed in silver paper. , 

“For Miss Ayres,.pleasq, Miss Charlotte.” 

Millioent. came forward with ohanging color 
to- receive the little box. It was only a small 
casket of deep blue velvet, liped with spot¬ 
less satin, in which reposed a ring—a slendei 
circlet of gold, supporting a star of blazing 
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diamonds, beneath whioh was engraved the 
single word “ Millicent.” 

“The engagement-ring!” ejaculated Mrs. Tre¬ 
maine, looking over her niece’s shoulder with un¬ 
controllable curiosity. “Superb! magnificent! 
The* gems are of the very first water; it cannot 
have cost less than three hundred dollars!” 

But Millicent was not thinking how much it 
cost, as she turned the sparkling trinket round 
and round on her Blender forefinger. She was 
musing on the true, passionate love of which 
these white drops of light were but the mute 
emblem; she was thinking with shy, unspoken 
pride, of the noble heart whose allegiance she 
had won! 

“ How good he is—how kind!” she murmured, 
almost under her breath, as the blue light deep¬ 
ened in her eyes, and the roses burned on her 
cheeks. “ What have I done to deserve so much 
happiness?” 

She sat up very late that night writing home— 
smiling softly to herself, as she told the good 
old people, in the rocky Connecticut wilderness, 
about the bright future that was in store for 
their “little girl;” and mentally pictured the 
delightful commotion whioh the news would 
create in the old-fashioned “keepin’-room,” 
with its wide fire-place, and moon-faced clock, 
and bright-colored rag-carpet! She was not 
writing in the gorgeous drawing-room, nor the 
boudoir, which was sacred to Miss Charlotte’s 
especial use and benefit. No, Mrs. Tremaine 
had taught her husband’s niece her place to 
better purpose than that; and Milly kept her 
plain little desk in a humbler apartment, whose 
one window faced the street, where Mrs. Tre¬ 
maine scolded her servants, and saw her dress¬ 
maker, and made up her daily accounts, and 
oiled the housekeeping machinery in general. 
And Millicent was quite astonished, when at 
length she laid down her pen and folded her 
olosely-written letter, to see that the hand of 
the mantle clock pointed to the figure one. 

“One o’clock!” ejaculated Millicent to her¬ 
self. “Why, I had not any idea it was so late!” 

Suddenly there came a sharp click against 
the window-pane, as if a pebble had been gently 
tossed against it by some one standing without. 
Milly’s heart gave a convulsive throb, and she 
started nervously, remembering that the room 
was on the ground-floor, and that she had not 
thought to draw down the window-shade ere 
she commenced her task of writing. Click! 
A second time the sound was repeated, and the 
next moment Milly, armed with a sort of spas¬ 
modic courage, threw up the sash, and ex- 
elaimed, “Who is there?” 

Vol. L.—-20 


“Milly! for God’s sake, hush!” 

A man was standing on the snow-covered 
pavement, with his face nearly on a level with 
the lower panes of the French window; and in 
the dim, uncertain light of the street-lamp, 
Millicent recognized the haggard features and 
restless, glittering eyes of her cousin, Dr. Tre¬ 
maine's discarded son. 

“Oh, Jack! can it be you? What is the 
matter? Why don’t you come in?” 

“ Hush!” he whispered, energetically, “ Listen 
to me, Milly; it isn’t safe for me to stay here a 
single minute, but I must see you to-morrow 
evening. Do you hear? I must!” 

“But, Jack, your step-mother-” 

“Not here I Not here, of course! I would as 
soon walk into a tigress’ den, as put myself in 
that woman’s power,” he said, with bitter em* 
pbasis. “Can you reach this folded paper? 
Come to the place you’ll find noted down there, 
at dusk to-morrow.” 

“But-” she hesitated, scarcely knowing 

what to say. 

“Milly,” he interrupted, “I always liked 
you; you were always kind to me. Promise 
that you will not fail me now,” 

“I will not fail you, Jack!” 

He orept silently away, under the black 
shadow of the houses, his footsteps muffled in 
the newly-fallen snow, as the slow, regular 
tramp of the distant policeman sounded farther 
up the street; and Millioent softly closed the 
sash, and stole up to her own room, like a con¬ 
victed criminal. 

Once there, she double-locked and bolted her 
door, and, hiding her face in the pillows, burst 
into general, frightened tears. What had hap¬ 
pened? What could have happened to Jack? 
the impulsive, warm-hearted cousin, whom she 
had liked from a boy, in spite of all bis faults, 
and the never-ending series of disgraces into 
which he was perpetually falling? She had 
never credited the whispered rumors that poor 
Jack had taken to “bad ways” since the memo¬ 
rable day on which he had quarreled violently 
with his cold, cruel step-mother, openly accusing 
her of treachery and deceit, and defying her, 
with impetuous anger, and been turned out of 
doors, as a consequence thereof, by the weak 
father who was nothing more than a puppit in 
his soft-voiced wife’s hand. She had lent no 
belief to Mrs. Tremaine’s bitter assertion, that 
Jack never would come to any good; and only 
remembered that Dr. Tremaine's last words, 
when the mists of death were glazing his eyes, 
had been, “My poor, poor boy!” 

But, of course, as Mrs. Tremaine said, these 
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were but the irresponsible wanderings of a 
dying man!” 

“Oh! if my uncle were but alive!” sobbed 
poor Milly. “If I could but advise with any 
one! But no, that might be betraying Jack’s 
confidence. He has trusted in me, and I will 
not fail him!” 

She slowly unfolded the bit of soiled and 
crumpled paper he had given her; it contained 
only a single line—the name of a street of which 
she had never even heard, with its number; and, 
with an irrepressible shudder, she refolded it, 
and slipped it into her bosom, fearful lest even 
the walls should discover poor Jack’s secret. 

The stormy twilight of the next evening was 
gathering darkly over the city, and gleaming 
rows of lamps were beginning to twinkle in all 
directions, like lines of stars, when Millicent 
Ayres, shrouded in the dark, hooded drapery 
of an ample water-proof cloak, stole softly out 
of the basement-door—she dared not encounter 
the perils that attended the front egress—and 
hurried with rapidly-beating heart, and cheek 
that paled at every passing form, to the distant 
and obscure street named in her cousin’s brief 
note. She was but little acquainted with the 
purlieus of the city, and was more than once 
obliged to stop and inqure her way from women 
in door-ways, and little children playing in the 
gutters. At length, greatly to her bewilder¬ 
ment, she came to a spot where the various 
streets seemed to intersect, like the center of 
-an intricate spider-web. 

“What shall I do now?” she thought, trem¬ 
bling like an aspen-leaf. 

A fat, good-humored looking old woman was 
standing before a meat-stall, bargaining for a 
scraggy piece of mutton, and to her Millicent 
instinctively resorted for aid. 

“Will you tell me ma'am, which is Oram 
street?” 

“Down yonder, dear, with the vacant lot on 
the corner,” said the woman, turning toward 
her interlocutor. ^ 

“I—I lost my way,” faltered Milly, shrinking 
before the woman’s grave gaze. 

'‘My dear,” said the old lady, speaking in a 
lower voice, and laying her hand not unkindly 
on Milliccnt’s shoulder, “you are too young 
and too pretty to be out by yourself at this time 
of night. You had better go home.” 

“Thank you, but—I cannot yet!” stammered 
poor Milly, turning red, and recoiling from the 
kind, serious eyes. She hurried swiftly down 
the indicated street—alley, it might moro ap¬ 
propriately have been called, for it was close 
and narrow, with rows of squalid houses, that 


seemed almost to touch one another. Afcont 
half way down, the number that was imprinted 
so plainly on her memory, biased from a tawdry 
gas-lamp above a green-baize door in one of 
the least inviting of all the tenements. Milli¬ 
cent stopped an instant, and hesitated; but one 
thought of her cousin’s extremity nerved her 
anew. She pushed open the creaking door, 
and went in. 

The room was quite empty, save for a coatee, 
vulgarly-dressed woman, who was dozing behind 
an array of black bottles and dingy glasses on 
the counter. The instant she entered, a door 
beyond opened, and she saw Jack Tremaine’s 
pale, anxious face and beckoning finger. 

He drew her into a miserable, fireless room, 
lighted only by one flaring tallow-candle, whose 
insufficient circle of rays seemed but to render 
the surrounding darkness more murky. 

“I knew you would come, Milly,” he Baitt, in 
a low voice. “You are not like the rest of 
them! God bless you for it, darling!” 

“ But, Jaok, what is the matter ?’* she asked, 
sinking into a chair, and pressing her hand 
against her heart “What is this mystery? 
Why do you look so white and ghastly 

“I’ll tell you, Milly,” he said, in smothered 
accents, “for I know you can be trusted. I 
must have some money, Milly—and that imaae- 
diately. I’ve kept 6oul and body together by 
clerking it in a little store down on the docks, 
lately, and I had charge of the money-drawer. 
And what evil demon possessed me, I don’t 
know; but I lost money at a place—I may as 
well own up at once that it was a gambling- 
hell! Don’t start, Milly; I shall never beBUch 
a mad fool again. And I took enough money 
to supply me from that cash-drawer! Oh, 
Milly! you women haven’t an idea of the dread¬ 
ful temptations that surround a man when he 
gets into such a set as I was drawn into. Not 
that it’s any excuse for mo now; but I can’t help 
thinking that if father hadn’t married that 

woman- However, there’s no use talking 

about that. I took the money, hoping, as truly 
as I stand here, Milly, to replace it; but luck 
was bad, and they found out it was missing— 
that’s enough; and ever since it has been like 
a mill-stone round my neck!” 

“Oh, Jack! how could you?” 

He paid no attention to the question, but 
went on talking in a troubled voice, with his 
eyes fixed on the floor, as if he had not heard her. 

“Whatever dirty work is to bo done; what¬ 
ever dishonest manoeuvring, I am at their 
mercy, and I must do it! I’m a slave, soul and 
body—that’s just the long and short of itt And 
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iow I’vo found out a chance to go to Australia, j 
and begin life over again, in a creditable sort j 
of way, and I’m tied down by this miserable j 
weight! Milly, the ship sails to-morrow, and 
with it goes ray last ohanco for respectability 
or life—for I’d rather jump off the docks, than 
live as I’m living now. If I oould but get the 
money to pay off this hideous debt; if you oould 
help me to it, Milly-” 

“How much do you want, Jack?” gasped 
Millicent, resting her aching head on hCr hand. 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“Two hundred dollars? Jack, I cannot!” 

“Very well!” be returned, doggedly, “then 
I may as well hang myself, like a dog; for live 
I won’t, under this incubus. Good-by, Milly! 
It was kind in you to oome, at all events.” 

“But, Jack,” she interrupted, with dilated 
eyes and quivering lip, “stop a minute! Give 
me a chance to think!” 

For, as she involuntarily clasped her gloved^, 
hands together, the diamond ring had galled 
her finger with its sparkling fascets of finrne. 

“I’ll try, Jack,” she murmured, fltintly, while 
the blood in her veins seemed chilling to a cur¬ 
rent of ice. “Where—when shall I bring the 
money?” 

“Here—at noon to-morrow. Oh, Milly! you 
will save my life, and not only life, but honor. 
My dear, Httlo, true cousin; my help, when 
all others have deserted me!” 

He drew her arm under his own, and guiding 
her to the corner, then left her. 

“I daren’t go any farther, dear,” he said, 
with a hollow laugh. “ I am a suspected cha¬ 
racter, ydu know; and they watch me, lest I 
should attempt to escape from their toils!” 

Millicent drew her cloak-hood closer over 
her face, and fled Bwiftly on through the dark¬ 
ness, until at length she reached the broader, 
better lighted streets, and turned into the tumul¬ 
tuous glare of Broadway. 

And all this time a quiet, stealthy shadow— 
a woman—wrapped as completely as herself, 
was dogging her footsteps with slow, unwearied 
vigilance. 

A few steps from the corner, the brilliant 
windows of a jewelry palace threw their quiver¬ 
ing reflections of light across the pavement. 
Millicent satisfied herself with a glance that it 
was empty, and then went in with a burning 
cheek and hesitating step. 

“I wish to sell this ring,” she said, accosting 
the first person she met—a mustached and per¬ 
fumed young man, who was yawning behind 
the plate-gla^s counters. “How much will you 
give me for it?” 


The clerk’s listless air changed to a look of 
astonishment and instinctive admiration, as he 
opened the little velvet-box that Millieent laid 
on the counter. 

“This ring?” he repeated, glancing rather 
suspiciously at her, as he turned the glittering 
gewgaw round and -round, in the full blaze of 
the gaslights above. “Why the stones are 
diamond!” 

“I know it, sir.” 

“It is quite valuable—very fine water, and 
elegantly cut. I should think we might allow*— 
well, say a hundred and fifty dollars for it!” 

“I must have two hundred,” faintly said 
Millicent, extending her hand. “Give it back 
to me, sir, if you please.” 

“Wait a minute—let me speak to Mr. Gar¬ 
net,” said the clerk, still eyeing the shabby 
cloak, and close brown veil, with an eye of dis¬ 
trust. 

He went down the long room to the plump, 
bald-headed old gontleman, who sat in a sort of 
wire cage at the farthest extremity. 

“What is it, Smith?” said the old gentleman, 
adjusting his gold spectacles. 

“A ring, sir—a diamond ring, that has been 
brought here for sale by that young woman. I 
saw at once that the stones were very fine, and 
offered a hundred a fifty; but she wants two 
hundred for it.” 

Mr. Garnet surveyed the jewels with the keen 
eye of a connoisseur. 

“Buy it!” was his simple remark—mentally 
accompanied, however, by the remark, “Worth 
three hundred and fifty, at the very least!” 

The young man hesitated a moment with the 
velvet box in his hand. 

“The thing has rather & suspicious look to it, 
sir,” he hazarded. “Don’t you suppose she ha3 
stolen the ring?” 

“That is none of our business,” returns Mr. 
Garnet, dryly; and the interview, watched by 
poor Millicent with a beating heart, terminated. 

It seemed an age before the young man had 
duly counted over the crumpled bills, and they 
were safely deposited in her little Porte-Mon- 
naie. Then she hastened away with a feeling 
of sick despair at her heart. All the misgivings 
which, up to this time, had been kept at bay by 
her firm resolution, now came thronging across 
her d^rain. What would Prank Westminster 
say?^How could she account to him for the 
absence of her engagement-ring? Her head 
ached too violently even to think of the possible 
consequences of the rash action into which she 
had allowed herself to be hurried, ns she onco 
more stole tremblingly into the basement door, 
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and crept guiltily up the back stairway to her j 
own room. 

It was after eight o’clock when Charlotte j 
Tremaine knocked at the door of her cousin’s 
apartment. 

“Millicent! Millicent! are you asleep?” 

“No—only lying down for a little while,” 
returned the faint, half choked voice. 

“Aren’t you going with me to Mrs. Ashbury’s 
to-night?” 

“Please excuse me this time, cousin Char¬ 
lotte—my head aches too much 1” 

“I am sorry!” exclaimed Charlotte, in simu¬ 
lated accents of kindness. “Won’t you have a 
cup of tea?” 

“Thank you—no. All I need is quiet!” 

“Very well, then. I will make your excuses 
to Mrs. Ashbury.” 

Charlotte turned away with a strange smile 
curving the corners of her hard mouth. 

“I don’t wonder your head aches, my young 
lady,” she mentally commented, “ after the jaunt 
you had to-night. I will ascertain what Mr. 
Westminster thinks of your twilight meetings 
with young gentlemen of questionable appear¬ 
ance, and your sudden parting with his elegant 
gage (Tamour!” 

She took unusual pains with her toilet that 
evening; and she certainly did look very well 
in her glistening robes of pink glace silk, with 
trimmings of pearly point lace, and a crimson 
japonica in her brown curls. 

Mrs. Ashbury’s rooms were already crowded 
when she entered with her mother; but she 
quietly detached herself from her chaperon , and 
worked her way through the perfumed and rust¬ 
ling throng, scattering here a smile, and there 
a glance or word, yet intent the while upon her 
one object. And she gained it at last. 

“I knew he would be here,” she thought to 
herself, as she caught a glimpse of Frank West¬ 
minster’s tall head above the crowd in the 
music-room. “Evidently looking for some one— 
what a pity he will have to be disappointed.” 

She came forward with an ingenuous smile 
upon her countenance, and lightly touched his 
arm with her fan. 

“Mr. Westminster!” 

He started a little at first, then greeted her 
cordially, although not without a very per¬ 
ceptible shade of chagrin at seeing that she 
was alone. 

“Miss Ayres, your cousin, is well, I hope?” 

“She excused herself from accompanying me 
to-night on the plea of a severe headache,” said 
Charlotte, hesitatingly; “but I scarcely think 
that was the real reason!” 


“ Miss Tremaine, I am at a loss to understand 
you!” 

“Mr. Westminster,” said Charlotte, gravely, 
“ I presume I shall expose myself to the accu¬ 
sation of meddling in affairs in which I can 
have no conoern; but I cannot stand by, dumb 
and acquiescent, while your confiding nature is 
being so grossly deceived!” 

“Deceived!” he exclaimed. “Deceived by 
whom?” 

“By my artful and designing cousin, Milli¬ 
cent Ayres,” she answered, firmly. “Pardon 
me—but I only speak the truth.” 

And, like a serpent pouring forth its deadly 
venom, Charlotte Tremaine told her distorted 
story, omitting no circumstance that was likely 
to give it a prejudicial coloring l 

“I will not believe it!” said Frank Westmin¬ 
ster, vehemently. “I will never believe it!” 

“Very well,” returned Charlotte, composedly, 
“just as you please. Only remember that I do 
not ask you to give credence to the story on my 
own unsupported testimony. I simply tell you 
what I saw with my own eyes; and you can see 
the ring itself, and learn its history, by inquir¬ 
ing at Drop & Garnet’s, on Broadway!” 

Frank Westminster had sunk nervelessly 
down upon a sofa with a face that was paler 
than death. 

“If Millicent Ayres is false!” he muttered, 
clenching his hands fiercely together, “there 
is no truth in woman. But I cannot believe 
it—I cannot!” 

“Of oonrse, I do not expect you to believe 
anything that is not oapable of proof,” said 
Charlotte, calmly playing with the tassels of 
her fan. “ But I do not see how you can dis¬ 
credit the evidence at Drop & Garnet’s; or, if 
you still remain unconvinced, nothing can be 
easier than for you to be an unseen witness of 
Millioent’s expedition to the liquor store in 
Oram street at noon to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” he said, haughtily, while a red 
flush rose to his cheek. “I have not yet de¬ 
scended bo low as to oooupy the position of a 
listener, or a spy.” 

“ Just as you please,” flashed Miss Charlotte, 
a little nettled. And, at the same moment, a 
young gentleman came up to request Miss Tre¬ 
maine’s hand for the next polka, and the singu¬ 
lar interview was brought abruptly to an end. 

Poor Mr. Westminster 1 Is it at all strange, 
under the circumstanoes, that he got very little 
sleep that night, waking from brief, troubled 
dreams, with a vague sense that some great 
calamity was hanging over him? Millicent’s 
rest was equally broken, poor thing; while 
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Charlotte Tremaine, strange to Bay, slept as 
sweetly as an infant, and waked up fresher 
than any rose! 

The shutters had hardly been taken down 
from Messrs. Drop A Garnet’S jflate-glaes win¬ 
dows the next morning, when Frank Westmin¬ 
ster’s span of dashing grays drew up at the 
door. The clerk rushed forward with the most 
smiling complaisance—Mr. Westminster was 
well known to be a customer worth sectoring. 

“What can I hare the pleasure of showing 
you, sir?** 

“I wish to look at diamond rings,” he said, 
briefly, and in a voice that sounded constrained 
and Unnatural. 

44 Certainly, sir.” 

The attentive clerk spread a box of glittering 
jewels out on the counter for his inspection. He 
took up one, fashioned like a star of diamonds, 
and read on its inner circlet, through a mist of 
horror, the engraved word “Millicent!” 

“How ft this?” ho asked, showing the in¬ 
scription to the clerk. “ It would appear to be 
a second-hand ring!” 

“Yes, sir—to be sure. We can easily efface 
the name, however, if you choose to take the 
ring. The truth is, it was brought here last 
night by a young woman, and, in the hurry of 
purchase, the name was not observed!” 

“I will take it, as it is,” said Westminster, 
briefly. He oould not endure that the token, 
which had been so sacred to him, should be 
handled and noted by perhaps a dozen hands— 
a mere article of barter! 

Well—there was no longer any margin for 
doubt after this convincing proof. The little 
ring in his pocket might have been a thousand 
pound weight dragging down his heart, so 
heavily did it sink, as he took his seat once 
more in the waiting sleigh; the vivid winter 
sunshine might have been Arctic gloom, for 
all the cheer it brought to his brooding brow. 
Charlotte Tremaine was right—and the ten- 
derest hopes of his heart were dashed rudely 
to the ground! 

Frank Westminster had had very few trials' 
in the course of his life, and it is not strange 
that his whole nature gave way before the flery 
ordeal of this overwhelming grief. 

The jeweled hand of the dainty French clock, 
on the mantle in Mrs. Tremaine’s parlor, indi¬ 
cated that it was nearly three when Millicent 
Ayres returned, weak and faint, from her dis¬ 
tasteful appointment in Oram street, having 
lent her slender aid to lift the repentant prodi¬ 
gal from the slough of degradation and despair 
into which he had fallen. Charlotte was sitting 


at the piano, practicing over a new piece of 
music—she looked up Bmilingly as Millicent 
entered. 

“ There's a letter for you on the table, Milly,” 
she said; “Mr. Westminster's servant brought 
it an hour or two ago.” 

Millicent took the letter, and hastened up 
stairs with it, wondering if Charlotte had heard 
the loud beating of her poor, frightened little 
heart! Almost befbre she broke the seal of 
the letter, her foreboding apprehensions had 
fathomed its contents. 

Nor were those apprehensions groundless; 
the color died slowly away fVom her cheek os 
she read the note—Frank Westminster’s cold, 
upbraiding farewell—enclosing the only billet 
she had ever written him, and dissolving their 
engagement, finally and irrevocably. * 

She did not faint; she did not break into 
torrents of wild, unavailing tears, as so many 
would have done; but, as she sat there, white 
and trembling, with clasped hands and dilated 
eyes of despair, it seemed td her as if she were 
tasting more than the bitterness of death! 

Weeks passed away, and months, and Milli¬ 
cent Ayres lived on, as if the sunshine had not 
ebbed away from her young life; pale, meek¬ 
eyed, and heart-broken* Charlotte Tremaine 
had baek her revenge on the poor girl who had 
unconsciously been her rival—much good might 
it do her! 

“Millicent, would you not like to see the 

picture at-’s Gallery? Charlotte is going, 

and I think you would enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Tremaine's smooth voice broke in on 
the thread of her niece’s sad musings like a 
discordant element. 

“I do not care to go, thank you, aunt,” said 
Millicent, apathetically; she had little interest 
in the world’s matters now. 

“But I really think it would do you good, my 
love; and, besides, I do not exactly approve of 
Charlotte’s going around bo much by herselfc— 
it looks better for you to accompany her.” 

Millicent rose at once with listless obedi- 
enoe—she had not energy to contest the point, 
and cared little whether she went or stayed. 
But the fine chian teun , and the limpid atmos¬ 
phere of the great painting, were thrown hope¬ 
lessly away on the grave, sad eyes that saw 
without seeing! 

“Milly,” whispered Charlotte, “would you 
just as soon wait for me here a few minutes? 
I am going round to Madame Le Clair’s about 
my opera-hat, and I won’t be gone long.” 

“Yes—I’ll wait!” 

She was still sitting in front of the picture, 
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as motionless as a pale statue, when a gentleman 
came up, and stood, with folded arms* before 
the canvas, looking at it with an absent, in¬ 
attentive gaze. The blood rushed to her brow 
with sudden, scarlet tide. 

“Frank! Mr. Westminsterl” 

He turned with a start of surprise; it was the 
first time they had iqef since the engagement, 
that had been so rudely severed. She beckoned 
him, with simple dignity, to her Bide. 

“Frank!” she said, quietly, *‘I have a right 
to ask some explanation at yoqr hands. What 
has parted us so strangely, and so effectually ? 
I am unaware of having, in any manner, de¬ 
served your coldness. It was scarcely kind, or 
just, in you to condemn me without a hearing.” 

Westminster looked into her pale, altered 
fact with a strange misgiving. 

“It cannot be possible,” he thought, “that 
I have been wrong all this time; and yet-” 

There was something in the gaze of her true, 
serious eyes th*t arrested that half-formed 
sentenoe in his brain, and made him resolve to 
be as frank as she had been. He told her 
minutely, and without reserve, all that Char¬ 
lotte Tremaine had implied, and he had sus¬ 
pected. 

“Tell me that vre were wrong, Millioent,” he 
pleaded, “take me back to your heart onee 
more, for the pure light of your eyes cannot 
deceive!” 

She took a folded letter from the pocket of 
her dress. 

“Read it,” she said, gently. 

It was a letter from Jack Tremaine, bearing 


a foreign post-mark; a letter of enthusiastic 
thanks and gratitude, sent from his far-away 
Australian home. 

“I yill pay yon that money some day, Milly,” 
he wrote. “I will come home, God willing, a 
rich and respectable man, to tell my step-mother 
and sister, whose hand it was that held me back 
from disgrace and death, when they turned 
coldly from me!” 

And then Millioent told him the whole story, 
keeping back no detail nor circumstance. 

“Can you blame me, Frank?” she asked, 
through her tears. 

f *Blame you, my dearest? Ko; but I shall 
never cease to blame myself. Why did I ever 
allow myself to be blinded by Charlotte Tre¬ 
maine’s malice? Millioent, if you can forgive 
me; if you can once more promise to be my 
wife, my life shall be spent in the vain endeavor 
to become worthy of your priceless love?” 

“Are you ready, Millicent?” Baid Miss Tre¬ 
maine’s voice, as she put her Freneh-bonneted 
head into the exhibition-room, half an hoar or 
so later. 

“Sho is ready, Miss Tremaine,” said Frank 
Westminster, coldly; “but she has promised to 
allow me to escort her home.” 

And Charlotte Tremaine’s dazzled eyes saw 
the sparkle of the diamond star on Milly’s hand, 
as it lay in Frank’s tender clasp; and she felt 
that her manoeuvres had been in vain. 

Millioent’s diamonds had wrought their work 
of charity and redemption, and oome back to her, 
a score of times more 'precious than they were 
before. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

BY mil TBIT. 


Tn garden-gate has opened and shot 

A score of times to-night; 

And I have leaned forth from my lattice 
Into the fair moonlight; 

But, though Nina’s lovers have passed the door— 
Our Nina counts her lovors by the score— 

No one has como for me. 

There nro lights and laughter down below— 

But I sit In the dark— 

And music, and songs, and lorelit eyes, 

And blushes bright—but, harkl 
Is there some one calling me ? 

It was only the ring-dove’s sweet good-night— 

Or a fairy’s laugh in the bright moonlight— 

No one is calling me. 

And yet he promised to come to-night, 

When the moon had climbed the hill; 

And be knows I am waiting and watching for him, 


Watching and waiting still; 

And he knows, whatever there might ha^e b e en , 
I only care for him, for him— 

Yet he does not come to me. 

Perhaps there are brighter eyes than mine— 

A fairer, fresher face; 

And lipe which have cangbt a tweeter smile. 
That lure* him wjfh it* grace; 

And the old words aro set to a new, new tune, 
While I sit alono ’ucath tho risen moon— 

And he has forgotten me. 

The garden-gate has opened and shat 
A score of times to-night; 

Tho laugh and the song are hushed, yet I still 
Sit in the pale moonlight 
But I give my faith where I gave my heart, 

And I know he is longing with all his heart— 
Longing to come to me. 
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A MOTHER’S STORY. 


IT 8. 

IK that dreamy, rainbow-tinted time, that < 
oomes in the lives of most young girls, I had 
faagnificent visions of my own womanhood. The 
plaio, shy girl should be changed into a world- 
worshiped woman; but that world should wor¬ 
ship from afar. 

The gueat-chamber of my heart should never 
be opened. 1 would hold the key in my own 
hand, and in time the rusty hinges would for¬ 
get to swing, oven though the look was turned. \ 
Life was for two great ends, I said; and my j 
life should not be burned oat on one hearth¬ 
stone, giving its light and warmth to but one! 
household, and leaving but a few gray ashes st 
last, that must need a lettered shaft to tell that 
Ruth Castle, like other women, loved and mar- \ 
ried, labored and died. Having decided what 
I would not be, I was long in determining what j 
I would be. Being the fifth daughter of a poor J 
farmer, I often had my towering air-castles j 
dashed to the ground by a call to attend the 
churn, or to do some other domestic duty 
equally distasteful to a dawning genius. Some 
time in my fifteenth year, I became convinced 
that my destiny was to be wrought out by my \ 
pen. 

Sweet, stolen hours I had beneath the old 
garret-roof. Never a miser cherished his gold 
as I those straggling rhymes and crude senti¬ 
ments hoarded in a barrel of corn-husks, long 
saved by mother to be made into a mattress j 
when enough should be obtained. The supply 
was found to be sufficient, one day, when I was 
away from home, and disposed of accordingly. 
Imagine my dismay when, on my return, I found 
my treasure in the hands of an older sister, and 
myself the subject of her keen wit. In a Btorm 
of passion I tore them from her, and in a mo¬ 
ment they were destroyed. The fire that burned* 
them was no fiercer than the fire of anger within 
me, which burned and charred the fair sisterly 
love I had ever held for her. 

From that time I forsook my garret retreat. 

I could not think of it without an angry sense 
of injury; but many an hour I spent in idle 
dreaming, trusting no more to pen and paper. 

Spite of all this, as the march of the years 
went on, my dreams were broken, and my key 
stolen. I looked in that guarded chamber one 
day, and the guest was there—true-hearted 


N. J>. 

Mark Gibson. Well, I knew he was not my 
ideal, my fancy-painted hero, whom I had seen 
in my less ambitious dreams; but, fortunately, 
many of those visions had faded and revealed 
sterner life-views. 

At twenty my father told me he considered 
me a sensible young woman, and gaye me his 
consent to marry. So I became Ruth Gibson, 
wife of a lumber-dealer. Alas! for the hopes 
and aspirations of fifteen. Six years of happy 
activity, in which were blended a wife’s and 
mother’s love and oare, gave me work enough 
for heart, head, and hands; then the old long¬ 
ing to write came back. I thought, with added 
years, I had gained in wisdom, though I had 
not in courage; for I dared not oonfide in my 
husband my desire of doing some noble work, 
of winning a place among women famous and 
honored, fearing more his ridicule than hia dis¬ 
approval 

Again I made the garret my home retreat; 
but my time and thoughts were not as undis¬ 
turbed as in my earlier literary attempts, for 
Master Harry, our three-years-old idol, would 
often trespass on my precincts with unanswer¬ 
able questions and innumerable wants—diving 
his busy little hands into every box and barrel, 
and pulling down everything within reach, at 
the risk of both his head and mine. After many 
weary, patient hours, I at la*t completed a> 
sketch, which I determined to send to the,pub- 
lishera of a magazine to which I subscribed. 
This was not to be an easy part of my project, 
for, to prevent exposure, it must be mailed in 
another town. Meanwhile I sought a safe place 
in which to hide my treasure; and found it by 
raising a board in the garret-floor, and placing 
my manuscript on the lathes and plaster bo* 
neath. A few days after, my husband asked xn§ 
to ride with him to Granby. I readily assent 
for there would be the opportunity of mailing 
my story. I ran eagerly up to its hiding-place; 
but to my astonishment it was gone; where, it 
was impossible to coiyeoture. I felt that no 
human hand could have removed it; and the 
mystery of its disappearance hlmost terrified 
me. I went down with so crest-fallen an air 
that my husband remarked it. I pointed to a 
rent in my dress, which I had made in my flight 
up stairs, to account for my woeful face. 
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A mother's story. 


Weeks passed away, and my secret brain- 
work was not restored. I did not like to think 
of it; I began to have a superstitious dread ofj 
its appearing, to accuse me of some neglected 
duty. Spring-days came, and with them the 
work of all good housewives—house-cleaning. 
Turning over some boxes in the garret, I found 
something I had never seen before, and some¬ 
thing I had—a rat’s nest, and all around it bits 
of paper—remnants of my ill-fated story. I did 
not tell of my discovery, but from that day com¬ 
menced a fearful war against rats and mioe. 1 
gave no quarter to my prisoners when taken 
alive—for the gleaming eyes seemed always 
mocking me. Not willing that the fate of my 
genius should be decided by a rat tribunal, 1 
gathered my spare montents together, and com¬ 
menced another story. Many interruptions pre¬ 
vented its completion during the summer. When 
winter came, I promised myself more leisure. 
One day’s work would finish it; and the day 
chosen was one on which my huSband would 
be away from home, and for the night also. As 
he left the house, he said, “ Take care of Harry, 
he doesn’t seem well to-day.” I replied, “ lie 
is only a little cross;” and thought no more of 
his father’s caution. When I began to write, 
the child became so troublesome that I sent him 
to the kitchen, to remain with Bridget till I 
oalled for him. Dinner was served, and eaten 
alone, for Harry was asleep in the nursery. 
Bridget said she wished I would just look at 
him, for he didn’t seem to ’pear right. Lost in 
my imaginary Tealm, I forgot my poor boy till 
the lamps were lighted; and I heard the soft 
pattering of little feet, and felt the tender clasp 
cf little arms, and a sweet voice said, as the 
aching head laid on my bosom, “Oh! I’se so 
sick! Arn’t you’Solly, Muller?” All that long 
afternoon he had been moaning in his pain, and 
would only disturb mo for his good-hight kiss. 
I gave it, and laid him in his crib, telling him 
to be good and quiefcj and he would be well in 
the morning. I then returned to my writing, 
finished it at a late hour, and then retired to 
Itty chamber. Still ringing in my ear I hear 
tAe same sound I then heard as I opened my 
door. It was Harry’s voice, choked with croup, 
trying to call my name. For a moment I was 
paralyzed; then the doctor was summoned, and 
every remedy applied; but none availed. All 
night my words mocked me. “You will be 
well in the morning!” 

When the morning came, it was, indeed, 
“well with the child;” but for the mother, how 
was it? How was I to meet my husband ? Could 
I tell him that my neglect had killed his boy? 


Weak-hearted, as I had been weak-minded, I 
confessed nothing, and doubled my sin. I cannot 
tell how much I suffered. I could offer no con¬ 
solation to my hutoband, and shrank from his 
comforting words. Sometimes I thought I saw 
a mournful, doubting look in his eye, as he 
would ask me over and over again for the par¬ 
ticulars of that fatal day; and to answer these 
questions, I had not only to resort to conceal¬ 
ment, but to falsehood. Wearily a year dragged 
by; with its close, God, in his pitying love, 
trusted to mo another little life. Gratefully 
and prayerfully I accepted it—but still I was 
not happy. There Was a weight on my soul 
that nothing would lighten bnt to tell Mark 
my weakness and my sin. But I had waited 
too long, even the comfort of confession was 
denied me, for my sin had found me out. 

I thought I had. destroyed all my miserable 
scribblings, but some of them had been mislaid, 
and found by Mark among his papers. He came 
to my room, where I sat holding the babe, with 
the writings in his hand, and told me how he had, 
long before Harry’s death, suspected the thing 
of which he held the proof. “I do not oppose 
you in your literary attempts,” ho said. “For 
myself, I will not require any wifely duty, and 
only ask for whatever love you can freely spare; 
but for this child I ask more.” He raised the 
little fellow in his arms, and turned away that 
I might not see his feelings softening over the 
babe, but hardening toward me. “I ask,” he 
continued, “a mother’s care; but if you have 
not leisure for that, let us understand it so at 
once, and a suitable person shall be provided 
to attend to his comforts and wants.” 

Humbly and remorsefully I listened, then 
told him how I had sinned and Buffered; how 
his tenderness had made me feel my own un¬ 
worthiness; and shrinking from him, he had 
thought me cold and neglectful. As I bad sought 
forgiveness from above, so now I soHght it from 
him. Fully and freely he gave it—and the hap¬ 
piest hour for months past was then. 

The old dream of fame was ended forever 
Vith little Harry's sweet life. Never again have 
I taken up my pen in the hope of winning 
literary distinction. To-day I write the record 
of my folly and sin as a penance and a warning. 

By the side of my darling’s grave, God 
taught me a great and solemn truth; that the 
sublimest work given unto woman to do, is 
in making little children worthy of the places 
of honor which the world opens to their ad¬ 
vancing years; is in fitting them here below for 
the Infinite Love that awaits them in the “ far 
beyond.” 
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A*na frit the silence, Mbd, looking up, saw « saw her lying there, with the light from a ttreet- 
that he was gone She heard his foolsteps \ lamp blazing. on her features. They were so 
going rapidly down the stairA, Quick as thdught | white that he thought at first she must be dead, 
she snatched up her bonnet and Bhawl. She f Stooping dodm, he found that she had fainted, 
would not part with him so. If the whole world \ and rang the bell violently. A servant came 
dropped from under her feet she would follow j out,' and, lifting the insensible girl between 
him. Down the stairs she weht like alapwing, f them, master and man bore her into that old"* 
wrapping the shawl about her as she ran. He > fashioned fiunily mansion, which I have do* 
walked swiftly, as men do when stung to quick | scribed in the early'part of this story, 
motion by pain. She soon Same up with him; > They laid her on a broad-seated old sofa in 
but that moment a panio of shame seized her, ? the front room, and then, for the first time, that 
and she lagged behind, growing fainter and strange old man recognized her as the girl he 
fainter each moment. An impulse of sOlf-pre- :• had seen in that poverty-stricken home-picture, 
serration had sent her into the street. She He had been a voyage to Europe since then, 
could not part with him so That proud woman but those delicate features wore fresh in hie 
had no. right to ask it. She Would follow him memory yet. ’ 

home. She would demand a release from her <: “Bring brandy* wine, everything that oan 
promise from that haughty woman in his pre- help her out of this cold fit,” he said to the ser- 
senoe, and tell him hew She loathed that man vant. “I know the girl, and will take charge 
Ward; that a thousand thousand worlds would of her myself:’ 1 

not indues her to marry him. How oonld he The wine and brandy were brought; ‘ With 
believe it of her, even though she told it her- his old hand shaking the glass unsteadily, the 
self? |> master poured wine' through those white lips.; 

Wild with these rash thoughts, she would > It was a simple ease of exhaustion, and Anna 
have called out for him to stop; but she was soon felt a glow of life diffusing itself through 
panting for breath, and no sound came when her frame. 

she made a wild effort to utter his name. “Give me another glass—not the brandy, 

Then, with the faintness, came other thoughts. ■: thit is too strohg; but generous wine hurts 
His parents never would consent that he should <: no one. Take another drink, child, and then 
marry her. It would be ruin, utter nrm to him. j tsll me all abodt it Remember, I am your 
What wild, wicked thing was she about? Afber fr&nd.” 

resisting her own lore, and hit unhappiness so s “Yes,’’' said Anna, “I remember yon were 
bravely, was she to destroy it all add ruin him very good to grandmother and the children 
because of that awful heartache? But she was > once. We do not forget such kindness.” 
so tired, so completely worn oak A few mo* > “But how happens it that you are here?” 
ments she would rest on that door-step, and \ inquired the old man* smoothing her hair with 
then go home. It did not matter much what I his hand'. “Come out on an errand, I suppose, 
became of her, sinoe he had gone believing her * or something like that, and wilted down on my 
a fickle, heartless girl, capable of marrying \ door-step. Singular, wasn’t it? Do you know 
that creature. No, it was of very little conse- ; that your brother is in my employ? Found the 
quence for—for—for- | place out for himself; didn’t know it was mine. 

Unhappy girl, she had fallen into insensibility s Mean to make a man of that shaver, I promise 
on that door-step, and there she lay like a loet I yon.. True as steel, and good as gold. Now tell 
lamb, pale and still. > me all about yourself.” 

Anna had scarcely rested on those cold stones | “Oh! if I only could,’’ she said, looking ear- 
five minutes, when an old man turned from the > nestly in his face, 
street and was about to mount the steps. He * “But you can. Of course, you can.” 
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“Perhaps you might help me,*’ she said, 

rising to her elbow. “Somehow I feel as if- 

but you couldn't.’* / 

“Who knows. I have helped a great many 
people in my lifetime.” ' M '• 

“But not young girls like me, who hare trou¬ 
bles that money cannot cure.” ,J 

“Little lady, permit me to doubt that.” 

She rose higher on the sofa-pillows, and 
loaded at him with her great, earnest eyes. 

, “I will fancy that you a»e my father, and 
tell you everything,” she saidt ■ -f 

“Do,” answered the old man, but his voice 
shook a little, “do.” 

Anna told him everything, even to her love 
for Horace Savage, for the old mam helped her 
forward with low spoken questions, and she 
could talk to him with more ease thbndf it had 
been her grandmother, with whom dke Was just 
a little shy about some of her feelings. There 
may be things in the human heart which we 
qau confide to strangers mere easily than we 
can explain them to our dearest friends. At 
a*y rate, Anna opened her innocent, young 
heart to that old man, as if she had been saying 
her prayers before God. With him she felt smeh 
a sense of proteotion that she smiled in his faee 
more than once through her tears. i • 

“Let the whole thing alone, QfcikL ' Move 
into the new house as seen as you like, and 
wait till I can think everything‘over. But, 
above all things, get a little sunshine into those 
eyes; you shall never be sorry for having 
trusted the old man. . As for that young scamp 
Ward, Gould shall take care of him. But where 
4o you live?” 

Anna gave him the name and number of the 
house.; He seemod surprised. 

- “Wby„ that house belongs to toe; and you 
have been paying rent in it nil the time^tO this* 
good-hearted Woman? I remember* toy agent 
said that he had a good tenant there. 1 I wen’t 
forget that the woman has been kind to . you 
and your grandmother.” 

“ Most of all to her,” said Anna. 

“And this grandmother^doss she bear her 
age well?” 

“Oh! you must ask some one else—to.me 
grandma i9 lovely.” 

“And she was kind to you?” 

“Kind!” 

Anna's fine eyes opened wide at the ques¬ 
tion. 

“I was foolish to ask'thht,ef course—grand¬ 
mother’s are always kind.” 

“But she isn’t like any other grandmother 
that ever lived. She has petted us, worked 


for us, gone without food that we 1 might have 
enough. When my father was alive-”- 

“flujshl hush! we need not speak of him. 

; Bobert has told me all about that.” 

The eld man was a little excited, and seemed 
; to shrink into himself when Anna mentioned 
: her father^ So she changed the subject, and 
said she must go home, they would miss her 
and be frightened. 

“ Yen” thp dd man said, - “pe*bfrpe they 
;; would. She wan looking natural again and 
: might go; but it would be as well nqt to my 
; where she had been. Bo good in talking too 
much* even if it r was only to an old grand* 

; mother/’; * 

[ Anna promised not to aay anything about 
; her little adventure. U did really seem to her 
: as if Providence had taken away her strength 
| at dhad door-step far seme kind purpoee, with 
: which it Would bo sacrilege for her to interfere. 

: $he. had a world of faith in that old man's 
: power to help her* and went home, if not happy* 
greatly comforted. 

The very neat morning young Gould sought 
| an interview with his uncle, and told him the 
| whole stpry about, young Ward, and his own 
| great fault regarding the Bums family. He 
: ooooealed nothing, .either of his former extra- 
; vagant entanglements, or the last vile not which 
: this man had perpetrated under his pajf 0 ®- 
age,. 

The old man listened in dead silence till 
Gould, had exhausted his subject. Then he 
looked him quietly,in the face, and spoke in 
his usual dry fashion. 

“Had you succeeded in really injuring this 
girl, X should have broken with yon forever,” 
ho said. 

“I—I never thought of injuring her. It was 
only a freak; iv sudden fancy to knew who and 
what she wafe. I hope you believe me, unolS?” 

‘♦If I did not, you would have little chnnoe 
; to oonviuco me, fbr I would jnot endure you in 
: my presentee an hour. Let that pass. You 
: were about to say something more—ask some- 
| thing of me, I believe?” 

“Yea, sir, I was* hating given these people 
; sotoe aanoynnoe-— 

“Driven them from their home, in fact,” 

• broke in the uncle. ^ 

“Yes, as you say, driven them from their 
; home. I—I should like, in short, to give them 
a better one.” 

“But that is already secured to them.” r 

“ How did you know that, unole ? Oh! I see, 

’ you have been questioning the boy. But there 
! is something about this new home that I do not 
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like, uncle. I think young Savage is at the 
bottom of that movement.” 

“Very likely. He seoms a generous young 
fellow enough.’ 1 

“But I cannot accept bis generosity. No 
non shall be permitted to pay the penalty of 
my fault.” 

“No man? What If I choose to take that in, 
with your other expenses?” 

“Ah! that is another thing/’ 

“Entirely! Well, now do not trouble your- 
aelf about young Savage, if you love the girl.” 

“But I don’t. On the contrary, uncle, I am 
deuoed near loving another girl, if not quite in 
for it.” 

“ That is fortunate, beoause I could not per¬ 
mit you to marry this one. She’s too good for 
you, fifty per cent, too good.” 

“Well, uncle, we won’t quarrel about that. 
But the new home. Either Savage or old Mrs. 
Halstead is providing that, and I won’t permit 
it. Wo must take this o* ourselves.” 

“We?” 

“Yes. For what am I without you?” 

The old man’s eyes glistened. He took young 
Gould’s>hond in his with a vigorous pressure. 

“True enough—true enough! No man is 
sufficient to himself. That which men call in¬ 
dependence of our fellow-creatures only brings 
loneliness. But about this house, nephew ? It 
belongs to me—I own all that property, every 
foot of it, and better paying houses can’t be 
found. Old Mrs. Halstead lived in one of ’em 
before she took up her residence with her hus¬ 
band’s son, and we’ve kept it on hand, thinking 
that she might want to go back.” 

“Then you know Mrs. Halstead?” 

“A little. She was my tenant. Well, your 
auspicious were right. Young Savage did want 
to make the family more comfortable. He is 
an honorable young fellow, Gould, and did not 
want to risk the girl’s good name by direct 
help—so he went to Halstead’s daughter*” 

“What, Miss Eliza?” 

“No. I think they call her Georgiana*” 

V Confound his impudence 1” muttered Gould. 

“What were you saying, nephew?” 

“Nothing, sir. But is Savage so intimate 
with the Halsteads as that?” 

“Decidedly. Mrs. Savage hints that there is 
an engagement between her son and the young 
lady.” 

“I—I don’t believe U, sir.” 

“Nor I. At any x<Ate, this Georgiana con¬ 
sented to aot as his agent; and, thinking as you 
do, that old people ate worth something in an 
emergency, she went at once to her grand¬ 


mother for help.' Her grandmother came to 
me about the house, and I took the whole affair 
off her hands, knowing what a scamp you have 
been, and guessing that you would be wild to 
make atonement.” 

“Uncle!” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“You are too good. I am unworthy of all 
this kindness.” 

“Of course, you are!” said the old man, 
looking at him with eyes that twinkled as 
through a mist. “But what about this little 
Halstead girl?” 

“Uncle, since I saw her in that garret with 
that family, I honestly believe I am getting in 
love with that girl.” 

“Hem!” muttered the old man, pressing his 
thin lips to keep them from smiling too broadly; 
“ the second confession in twenty-four hours. I 
wonder if Miss Elisa would lend me her flying 
Cupid?” 

“Why, what do you know about the Cupid? ? * 
inquired Gould, laughing. 

“ Oh! the young lady sent for me, and I went. 
She was in full state with that little winged imp 
dancing over her.” 

“Did she ask you to sit on the ottoman?” 
asked Gould, going into convulsions of laughter. 

“Yes; but I told her my joints were too 
rusty.” 

“And she answered that ‘hearts never grow 
old.’ I know all about it. Oh! uncle, beware! 
But what on earth did she want of you?” 

“She wanted to make some inquiries about 
my nephew.” 

“What?” 

“How much he was worth in his own right, 
and if I knew that his heait was touched.” 

“No!” 

“If he would, in the end, be my heir; and if 
I intended to divide with him before my death.’* 

“Oh! ah, this is too much. Had the crea¬ 
ture an idea about Georgiana? Was I goose 
enough to let her guess that?” 

“Georgiana! Nothing of that; Miss Elisa 
was speaking in her own behalf.” 

“Oh, uncle! that’s too bad; with all my 
faults, I do not deserve that.” 

“It is a solemn truth, though.” 

Here the old man broke into a low, chuckling 
laugh; and Gould, well-bred as he was, broke 
into a wild ecstasy 1 of fun. 

“ She asked my consent” 

“What, under the Cupid?” » 

“Said she could not think of encouraging 
your devotion without that.” 

“No! no! no! she didn’t do that!” 
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“Said that it was but right to confess that 
her first maiden affections had, for a moment, 
wandered to another, who might even then 
hold her in honor bound to him; but her love, 
the pure, deep, holy, irresistible feeling would 
forever turn to my nephfiw, though* she might, 
such was her fine sense of honor, be compelled 
to marry another,” 

“ Oh, uncle, uncle! do break off. I shall die— 
I shall die with: laughing. Have mercy, uncle.” 

“I am an indulgent old fellow, Gould, and 1 
told her that my consent should not be with¬ 
held, when you asked it.” 

“You did—and then?” 

“Then she kissed my hand. Slid down, with 
one knee on the ottoman, and asked my bless¬ 
ing.” < 

“And you gave it?” 

“No, Gould; an old man’s blessing is too 
sacred for such trifling; but Louis, the gfand, 
never lifted a woman from her knees more 
regally. She wafc delighted with me.” 

“I wonder she did not put in a reversionary 
interest in yourself, uncle.” 

‘<43he did, rather. I think 6he said, if her 
young heart had not gone out to my nephew, 
it would still have rested in the family.” 

“•Excuse me, uncle, but this is getting too 
funny; 1 have got a pain in my side already. 
Just let me off awhile till I take breath.” 

“But about Georgiana?” 

“Don’t, uncle. I cannot bear to have that 
sweet girl mentioned in the same day with that 
excruciating old maid.” . 

“That is right, Gould. We’ll talk of her an¬ 
other time.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Geobgiaxa Halstead called on Mrs. Savage 
as she had promised. She knee/ nothing of the 
change that had come over Horace, and went 
with a heavy heart to perform a painful task. 
Mrs. Savage received her with more than her 
usual cordiality. She took off her bonnet with 
her own bands, smoothed her hair oaressingly, 
and kissed her forehead before she allowed the 
girl to fintt'a seat* ' 

“And how is my pet of pets?” Bho said, sihil- 
ing down updh that lovely face. “It is a long 
time since yoil have beta here, child.” 

“Yes,” said Georgia “I have been so busy, 
so—that is, I have not felt like going out.” 

“Ah! I understand it aill. Miss Eliza has 
been talking to yoft; what a mischievous crea¬ 
ture she is. But do not believe a word of it, 
dear. Horace cares no more about that Bums 
girl than I do.” 


“But I thought you liked her so much!” said 
Georgie, faithful to her promise. “Why not, 
she is a good girl, and so pretty?” 

“Why, Georgie, what has come over you? 
But, perhaps, Eliza has been discreet for once.” 

“No, she hasn’t. Aunt Eliza don’t know what 
discretion is. She told me a hundred cruel 
things about that poor girl; but not one of them 
is true.” 

“And, among the rest, something about my 
son. Confess, dear, that she has?” 

“Well, yes, I do not deny that. But, so far 
as relates to him, I think it is the truth.” 

“ Yon think it is the truth, Georgie, and speak 
so quietly about it? How can you?” 

“She is a dear, sweet girl, Mrs. Savage; and 
I think Horace loves her.” 

“Horace does no such thing, Georgie, and 
you know it. His real love has always been 
for you, my own child.” 

“I hope not,” answered Georgie, demurely; 
“for I can never love him.” 

“Georgiana Halstead!” 

“It’s true, Mrs. Savage. I haven’t had the 
courage to tell you so before, because your 
heart was set on it; but, try as bard as we will, 
Horace and I cannot—that is, I cannot marry 
Horace.” 

Poor child! how she struggled to shield her 
pride, and yet speak the truth. She was trem¬ 
bling all over, and yet smiled into Mrs. Savage's 
astonished face, as if it were the easiest thing 
in the world that she was doing. 

“ Georgiana, I oannot think that you aro in 
earnest.” ± 

“Indeed, Mrs. dkvage, you must think so.” * 

“You are angry about the girl, and will not 
let me know it.” 

“Indeed, I am not In my whole life I never 
saw a finer girl—she is worth a dozen of me.” 

“No human being could ever claim half so 
muoh, dear little Geergie. Come, come, tell me 
the trBth; yoti are very angry with Horace, 
and no wonder—he tries even my patience.” 

“Mrs. Savage, do believe me; I am not in the 
least angry With any one. It iB only that neither 
Horace nor I wish to marry each other. We 
have always been good friends; and I would so 
like to be related to you, but without mutual 
love it would be wicked.” 

“Then really do not love my son?” 

“Don’t, please, make me repeat it over and 
over! It seems so harsh; but you must not ex¬ 
pect anything of the kind;” 

I Mrs. Savage threw her arms around Georgie 
j whore she sat, and laid her check against her 
! hair. 
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“X)h, Georgie, Georgie I you will not disap¬ 
point me bo!” 

The woman was in earnest; her voice broke, 
and tears fell upon the girl’s bright hair. Then 
Georgie began to tremble, and burst into tears. 

**Dear child! you are crying, too. I felt sure 
that you could not persist in this cruel resolu¬ 
tion. Come, child, kiss me, and forget cdl that 
has been said.” Jr 

“ No! no! dear friend I I—I am only crying 
because it is impossible. Hearts are not to be 
forced.” 

44 But he loves you. Believe it, for he does!” 

44 1 am very sorry; but that can make no dif¬ 
ference.” 

44 Do you love any one else, Georgians Hal¬ 
stead?” 

A new thought had struck the proud woman, 
you could tell that from the imperious tone in 
which she spoke. 

44 You must not ask me anything more,” an¬ 
swered Georgie. 44 1 have said all that you will 
care to hear.” 

44 1 think you have all conspired to drive me 
frantic,” said Mrs. 8avage, throwing herself 
back in her chair. 44 1 thought everything was 
settled so nicely. Now you come to disturb me. 
But I will not give this match up. It has been 
in my heart since you were children.” 

44 We must give it up. But do not love me 
less for that, dear Mrs. Savage. If we oould 
love according to our own will, I would gladly 
be your daughter. But from this hour we must 
never think of it again.” 

Georgie flung her arms around Mrs. Savage 
and kissed her face, which had an expression 
upon it half stern, half sorrowful. Then the 
two women burst into* tears and clung to each 
other sobbing. 

44 Jt is because I grieve to disappoint you!” 
said Georgie, sweeping the tears from her eyes. 
“It breaks my heart, for I do love you as if you 
were my own mother.” 

44 Ah! reconsider it, Georgie—-I may be that.” 

44 If I could—if I could!” cried Georgie, hur¬ 
rying on her things. 44 Good-by—good-by! It 
is all my fault, but I cannot help it.” 

Poor Georgie! She had gone through her 
generons task bravely, but she shook with agi¬ 
tation all the way home; and, once there, locked 
herself into her own little sitting-room, and 
cried herself into complete exhaustion, huddled 
up in the easy-chair, in which she had suffered 
so terribly when Savage first made her his con¬ 
fident. 

That evening young Savage came to see her, 
looking so miserably wretched that she forgot 


her own sorrow in pity for him. 44 What had 
gone wrong?” she asked, 44 he looked so.ilL” 

“Nothing 1” For the world he would not have 
told her, or any one, of the broken hopes that 
had left him so depressed. To have hinted at 
this would be a sacrilege to. the love that Anna 
Burns had forfeited. He looked at Georgie 
earnestly. Sorrow had rendered him sympa¬ 
thetic. Some vague idea of the. disappointment 
which had left the violet shadows, so deep and 
dark, about her eyes, fell upon him; but he did 
not guess at the whole truth, but took a misty 
idea that she, too, had loved some one—young 
Gould, perhaps—and been disenchanted as he 
was. 

44 After all, Georgie,” he said, 44 it would have 
been better if you and I could have gotten up a 
grand passion for each other. It would have 
pleased our parents, if nothing more.” 

Georgiana smiled sadly enough. 

44 But it was impossible,” she said, in a faint 
voice. That was what she had told his mother 
not three hours before. 

44 You told her this? Oh! now I remember! 
It was I who asked you. But it was selfis^. I 
had no right to wound your delicacy so.” 

44 But it was best. She had been cherishing 
a delusion. Very soon you will tell her all. i * 

Savage did not answer. He longed to make 
a confident of Georgiana, but his heart was too' 
freshly wounded, he could not expose its misery 
to her. Besides, how could he pain that pure 
heart with the story he had to relate? 

“We have found a house for Mrs. Burns,” 
said Georgie; “such a pretty place, you would 
almost think yourself in the country.” 

44 Will they go? Does sho accept it?” 

44 Yes, the old lady is delighted. Anna seems 
less glad, but she aocepts the change, and is 
grateful for it. But some change has come 
upon her more depressing than poverty—that 
she bore well.” 

“You noticed it, then? You saw how sadly 
she was altered?” said Savage; “but did you 
guess the cause?” 

“No; how could I? Perhaps she has heard 
some of the unkind things aunt Eliza is saying 
of her, though I cannot think how.” 

“Did you talk with her? Will she tell you 
nothing?” 

“No; she said very little, but her voice was 
full of tears. It broke my heart to see her look 
of suffering.” 

44 She does suffer, then, poor girl?” 

44 1 should think so—but why ? No doubt she 
is very anxious. You have a little of the same 
look. Better ask your mother at once; with 
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bo mueh happiness lying beyond her consent, 
it is a pity to lo8e a day in doubt.” 

“Not yet. I shall not speak to my mother 
of this yet.” 

“ Oh! that is what troubles Anna. But why ?” 

“Do not ask me, Georgie. The other night 
I could tell you everything, but no# I am full 
of uncertainty myself.” 

“But you love her; there is no doubt on that 
point?” she asked, eagerly. 

“No; unhappily. I wish-- But what is 

the use of wishing. Let us talk of something 
else—the house, for instance.” 

“Oh! it is such a pretty duck of a house, 
half verandas, half little rooms, and the rest 
honeysuckles and roses. Just the place for 
them.” 

“But you will want money to pay for every¬ 
thing. Pray hand this to your grandmother.” 

“She will not take it. I asked her, and she 
said no; she had made all the arrangements 
about money.” 

Savage turned crimson, and held the envelope, 
#hich he had extended to her, irresolutely. 

- “Georgians, be honest with me. Has Anna 
Burns refused to accept this kindness? Has 
any other person preceded me here?” 

“No, no! I am sure Anna accepted grand- 
mama’s help gratefully enough; and the dear 
I old lady would not allow any person to help her 
if she refused you; that is, ahy other young 
person. She is not rich; grandpapa had but 
little when he died; but she can afford to do 
this.” 

Savage put the envelope in his pooket, sigh¬ 
ing heavily. “So it seems I am to be put aside 
everywhere,” he said. 

“Not at all, only grandraama thinks it best 
that no young man should help pay for the 
home she has selected for Anna Burns.” 

“She is right. You tell mo that she has met 
Anna?” 

4 $Ph, yes! and liked her so much!” 

“Georgie!” 

“What is it, Mr. Savage?” 

“„You will keep my secret? You will not 
mention anything that I Said to you the other 
day?” 

^How can you think I would?” 

^“True, how could I?” 

“.Anything else? Yoh seem so anxious and 
strange to-night.” 

“.Yes, one thing more, Georgie. I have got 
you into this affair- 

“Affair! Why, how you talk!” 

‘iWell, let me express myself better. It was 
through my mother you were introduced to 


Anna Burns. Sh$ really knew very little of 
the family.” 

Georgie opened her beautiful eyes wide, and 
sat upright in her ohair, staring at him. 

“Why, Horaoe Savage, are you turning 
against that poor girl?” 

“No! no! God forbid!” 

“'Then what is it you are trying to say and 
cannot?” 

“Nothing, only this; I shall never marry 
Anna Burns.” 

“Why, Mr. Savage, why?” 

“She does not love me.” 

For one instant Georgie*s fbee was radiant, 
then it slowly settled back to its former gentle 
sadness, and she said, with firmness, 

“That is terrible, for she loves you!** 

“No!” 

“I tell you she does.” 

“Still it can never be. All I ask iB, Georgie, 
that you will let this good grandmother care 
for this family without—^without interference 
on your part.” 

“That is, you den 1 ! wish me to have much 
intimacy with Anna Bunns.” 

“It would pain me to put it in that form.** 

“But that iB what you mean. Well, Mr. 
Savage, I cannot consent to it. I have promised 
these people to befriend them. They are no 
common objects of charity, but refined and 
gently bred as I am. You may forsake them, 
but I never will.*’ 

Savage gated on the young girl with more 
admiration than he had ever felt for her in his 
life before. How was he to act? In what way 
could he warn the girl, and keep her safe from 
evil associations, and yet proteot his knowledge 
of Anna Burns* unworthiness ? 

“Poor Anna! Poor, dear girl! I knowhow 
to pity her!” murmured Georgie, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“ God bless you, Georgie! What a good heart 
you have!” 

Savage sat down by her, and taking her hand, 
kissed it. 

“ Miss Georgiana Halstead, is this the way you 
answer my messages?” The door of Georgie’s 
sitting-room had been softly opened, and Miss 
Eliza stood on the threshold in a dress of blue 
silk, and with natural roses in her hair. 

“I—I did not receive any message,” an¬ 
swered Georgiana, shivering. 

“But I sent one, asking Mr. Savage to my 
room.” 

“I will see you presently, Miss Eliza,” said 
Savage, coming to Georgiana’s aid. “ The ser¬ 
vant gave me your message in the hall; Mas* 
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Halstead knew nothing about It. I had a little 
special business with her.” 

“Indeed! Then I will retire.” 

Miss Eliza gave him an imperial courtesy, and 
gave them both o fine view of her sweeping 
train as she passed up the stairs. 

“Do go,” said Georgians, smiling in spite -of 
all her trouble; “she will give me no peace for 
a week to come if you keep her waiting. Be* 
sides, she saw you kissing my hand, and it 
would be an awkward subject at the breakfast* 
table before papa.” 

“Rather!” answered Savage. But, tell me, 
Georgiana, what shall I do if she proposes to 
me outright? She looked capable of it, on my 
word she did.” 

“Do?” answered Georgie, brightening tinder 
the idea. “Why, marry her; it will serve you j 
right for asking me to give up Anna Burns. I 
won't do it> make sure of that.” 

“What a thing it is to feat no evil. God; 
bless the girli What if heranbwwrswere wiser j 
than all my worldly wisdom?” 

Miss Eliza was kneeling by her cozy chair, j 
half prostrated on the floor, qver which the ! 
broad circumferance of her crinoline, and waves j 
on wares of blue silk swept in rustling waves, i 
She was crying, partly from parts vexatiori and 
partly because tears would be 'extremely con¬ 
venient just at that moment. 

A light knock came to the door. She 'Started, 
turned over one shoulder, Bhook out < the folds; 
of her drees, and bent to he* grief *gain. j 

Another knock; a third, somewhat louder, 
and the door opened. r • . 

“Did yon toll me to come in?” '» 

Miss .Eliaa started from her knefesj with a j 
splendid sweep of her draperies, and turning 
away her head, wiped the tears from her -eyes 5 
with ostentatious privacy. 1 j 

“Oh, Mr. Savage! I—I did hot hear you. 
Pray be seated; in a few moments I shall be 
more composed.” 

*Whot has happened to trouble you, Miss j 
Halstead?” inquired Savage, looking innocent 
as a lamb. 

“Oh! Ohn you ask? That scene! That tef- 1 

rible enlightenment! Horace! dear Horace- 

What am I about! Has my sensitive nature 
lost it9 pride; all the lofty feeling whrch 
hedges in the love of a woman’s heart like— 
like- 

^Like the bur around a holf-ripk chestnut,” 
suggested Savage. It was very impudent, truly; 
but the young fellow could not have helped say- : 
ingitto save his life—it came into his mind 
and^ut on his lips so suddenly. 


I “Do you mock my anguish? Load my deso¬ 
late heart with ridicule?” cried the lady, dash¬ 
ing back the skirt of her dress like a tragedy- 
queen in high agony. “ Has it come to this?” 
t “ I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Halstead!” 

I said SavagO, blushing for himself; “but you 
seemed at a loss for some comparison, and that 
cankS into my mind—not a bad one, either, when 
you reflect how those ten thousand little thorns 
keep rude hands frotn the fruit, guarding it 
sacredly till the burs open of themselves, and 
let the mite drop ouh'X 

“Mr. Savage,” said Elisa, “I beg you* par¬ 
don; H was a beautiful idea; my heart feels 
all its poetnyi The thorns you speak Of are 
piercing it, oh, how cruelly! JTMb bur has 
opened, the fruit has dropped out, and you are 
> treading ifc under your feet.” 

[ - “I—I, Miss Elisa?” 

“Yes, you; the.betrothed of my soul! But 
J it is all over; never in this 1 world can we be to 
f each other whftt We have been.” 

I “Why, Miss Halstead?” 

I “There it is? Miss Halstead—cold, cruel. 
Miss HalsKeadP' 

“But T do not understand.” 

“And never, never will!” cried Miss Elisa,* 
spreading one hand over her bosom. “No 
commdn’tnindean ever comprehend the augnish 
buried here.” 

£ “ But What is this all about ? Iam quite un- 

| oonsCiOUS of having offended yon.” 

I “Offended? 1 Does lovo take offence? Does 
despair reveal itself .in anger? Oh, Mr. Savage! 
it was not three da'ys ago that I received the 
most touching proposal-money, position, manly 
l beauty, everythirig that could tempt the heart 
| from its allegiande to a beloved object, or 
; kindle the ambition. But I refused it, gently, 

\ kindly—but I refused it.” 

E / “And why, Miss Halstead?” 

! “Why? Great heavens! He asks me, why?” 
► She turned her eyes upon him; she clasped 
\ her hands, and sunk upon her knees, burying 
l he* face ifr the cushions of that most convenient 

I chair. ' f 

“He asks tno, why! He asks me, why!” 

Her shoulders began to heave under the thin 
lace that covered them; her head swayed to 
and fro in spasms of grief. She crushed k little 
wOli of fink linen and lace up to her eyes with 
both hands, and w*et it with her tears. 

“I tear you from my heart! I give you up!” 
she cried. “Cold, hard man! you see me at 
yotir fe*et Without pity! With my own eyes I 
havk witnefcsOd your faithlessness; but you makd 
no effort at consolation, explain nothing!” 
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“What can I explain, madam?” 

“Madam!” 

She arose slowly to her full height, and, 
pointing her finger at his astonished face, said, 
with solemn emphasis, 

“ Mr. Savage, did X not see you kissing Geor- 
giana Halstead's hand?” 

Savage laughed a little nervously, it must 
be confessed. 

“It is possible. Yes, I dare say you did.” 

“He owns it! He glories in his unfaithful¬ 
ness!” she cried out, wringing her hands. “Was 
ever treason like this?” 

“Really, Miss Halstead, this soene is getting 
tedious,” said Savage, losing all patience. “I 
am not aw^e of ever having given you a right 
to addresB me in this way.” 

“Sir,” answered the lady, “I am aware of 
my rights, and will maintain them. To-mo?row 
my brother shall eall upon you to decide be¬ 
tween his sister and his child.” 

“Miss Halstead, are you insane?” 

“If I am, Horace, who drove me to it. Oh! 
this will break your mother’s heart.” * 

“Miss Halstead, sit down, and let me talk 
with you reasonably. You know as well as I 
that this idea of an engagement is an impos¬ 
sibility—that it never existed.” 

She had seated herself, and held that morsel 
of a handkerchief to her eyes. 

“If you have anything to say in excuse for 
this cruel treachery, I will listen,” she said,, 
with broken-hearted resignation. “Heaven 
knows my heart pleads for you.” 

“I have nothing to say, madam,” answered 
Savage, completely out of patience, “except 
that this farce is fortunate in having no other 
witnesses. The wisest thing that you or I can 
do is to forget it as soon as possible.” 

Miss Eliza saw the qxiiet resolution in his 
face, and went gradually out of the little drama 
that she had acted so well. Her sobs were 
subdued; the morsel of a handkerchief flut¬ 
tered less frequently to her eyes. She sat 
down, crest-fallen, with her two hands lying 
loosely in her lap. Her grand coup d'etat had 
signally failed. Savage neither soothed, pro¬ 
mised, or admitted anything. All that was 
left to her was the most graceful retreat she 
could make. 

“Mr. Savage,” she said, holding out her 
hand, “let us he friends. If this artful girl 
has won you from me; let us be friends, 
eternal friends. This proud heart shall break 
in silence, if it must break. But there may be 
a future for us yet—something that the angels 
can look upon with pleasure. 


“ ‘ Ia there no other tie to bind the constant heart the 
WUting mind? 

Is lore the only chain? 

Ah, yes! there Is a tie os strong, that binds as Arm, and 
lasts as long— 

True friendship is its name.’ 

Mr. Savage, let us work out this beautifal idea. 
My soul turns toward it for consolation. Mr. 
Savage, are we friends?” « 

Savage took the hand she held out, bowed 
over it, and went away. 

“Ah!” said Miss Elisa, leaning back in her 
chair—for high tragedy is exhausting—“Ah! 
how fortunate it is that Mr. Gould presented 
himself in time; He wishes to renew his ac¬ 
quaintance. With him the sure foundation of 
a family compact exists—that interview with 
the old gentleman was a master-piece. If—if 
the young man should prove treacherous, like 
the heart-traitor who has just left me, there 
is still this elderly person, rich as Vanderbilt, 
almost, and not so very old. He admired me 
greatly; I could see it in the twinkle of his 
eyes, in the smile that flitted across his lips. 
But only as a last resort—only as a last resort.** 

CHAPTER XXI. 

It was the last day of the Burns family in 
that tenement-hoqse. The landlady was break¬ 
ing her heart over their departure. She felt as 
if she had driven them from beneath her roof, 
with unjust suspicions, and lamented her fault 
with noisy grief, that distressed that dear old 
lady, and brought the kindest assurance from 
Anus* Who came out, of her own sorrows to oom- 
fort her old friend. 

“ I wouldn’t cere about the rent, Mrs. Bums,** 
protested the good woman. “You know as 
well as I do that I could havo got more money 
for the rooms, and can now; but it was like 
home having you about me. It was respeotable ; 
and them children, maybe I hain’t made as much 
on ’em as I oughter; but it ’ll be so lonesome, 
not hearing ’em a going up and down stairs, 
especially Joseph. I don’t say it to praise my¬ 
self, but I never saw a big, red apple in the 
market that I didn’t buy it for that boy; and 
I’d have given you anything, when the tough 
times came on you, if I’d only known howJ»* 

“You were kiud to us—very kind; we shall 
never forget it,” said old Mrs. Bums. “The 
children love you dearly.” 

“And will be agin, if you’ll let me. If these 
silk-gown friends of yours should ever get tired 
of being kind, I’m on hand here, just as good 
as ever. This steel thimble ain’t more faithful 
to my finger than I will be to you and yours.” 

Here the good woman fairly broke down, and. 
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burying her faee in the sailor’s jacket she was 
making, sobbed violently. 

“I won’t let the rooms yet, though I am back 
in the rent. Who knows what may happen ?” 
she said, at last, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
“This ain’t the last time you’ll be under my 

roof. As for Joseph- Well, I ain’t got 

words to express my feelings for him!” 

“He will never forget you,” said the old lady, 
reaching out her hand, which shook a little—for 
that hard-faced woman had been a friend to 
her when she had no other. “And I shall never 
think of you without a warmer feeling at the 
heart. But it is not far off. We will come and 
see you often, and—and ” 

Here the old lady found herself clasped in the 
landlady’s arms, an 1 lost her breath in that 
sudden embrace. 

“And I’ll come to see you. I hope it’s a 
palace you’re going to; and then it wouldn’t bo 
good enough.” 

Mrs. Burns left that commonplace-room with 
tears in her eyes. She did not know how dear 
it had been to her. Anna, too, was very sad. 
She had heard nothing from old Mr. Gould; and 
her life was so far removed from that of Savage 
that he might havo been dead, and she ignorant 
of it. Georgians Halstead was the only human 
link between her and her lover; but that young 
lady never even mentioned his name. She was 
just as kind as ever; came to see them, and took 
a deep interest in everything about their little 
household; but the name which Anna Burns so 
longed to hear never passed her lips. 

So the last night had come; all their little 
effects were packed up ready for moving. The 
boys had gone over to the new house, which 
they had not yet seen. Joseph had walked by 
the house with a bundle of newspapers under 
hia arm, and came home that night in wonderful 
spirits, leaping up the stairs two steps at a 
time. When Robert asked him what it was 
all about, he answered, 

“Balconies, vines, garden, and snow-balls, 
with something like a house back of it. Stu¬ 
pendous!” 

So Robert had gone with his brother that 
evening, with a candle, and box of matches, to 
see what was behind the snow-balls and vines, 
leaving those two females alone in the rooms. 

“Grandmother,” said Anna, sitting down by 
the old lady, “you have been crying.” 

“Yes, child. She was so kind and so sorry, 
I could not help it.” 

“ Grandmother ?” 

“Well, darling?” 

“Do you think we shall ever be happy again ? 

Vol. L.—21 


That is, happy as we were before this prosperity 
came upon us?” 

“Are you so very miserable, my darling?” 

“Yes, so miserable, so dreadfully miserable. 
Oh, grandma, grandma! my heart is breaking.” 

“My child! Anna Burns! There, there, lay 
your head on my bosom. I thought it was hard 
to see you hungry, dear; but this is worse, a 
thousand times worse.” 

“Oh, grandmother! my heart is hungry 
now.” 

“I know it; God help us, I know it!” 

“Oh! what can I do? What can I do?” 

“Have patience, child.” 

“I have tried to have patience; but it is kill¬ 
ing me.” 

“Pray to God, child—pray to God; he alone 
can feed a hungry heart.” 

“I have prayed, but Ho will not hear me,” 
cried Anna, giving way to a passion of grief. 

“Yes, Anna, He heard me when I cried out to 
Him in the depths of a sorrow deep as yours.” 

“Deep as mine! Oh, grandmother! tell me 
what it was. Have you ever suffered so?” 

“I will tell you, Anna; God forbid that I 
should keep back even my own sorrow, if the 
telling will help you to bear that which is upon 
you. I was older than you, dear, somo two or 
three years, when I was married to your grand¬ 
father. How dearly I loved him no human being 
will ever guess, Anna, dear. It was wicked to 
love any one as I worshiped your grandfather; 
as I worship him yet, for such feelings live 
through old age.” 

“Do they—do they? When love becomes a 
pain, does it ache on through the whole life?” 
cried Anna, trembling with agitation. “Does 
nothing even quiet it?” 

“Yes, darling; God can turn pain into resig¬ 
nation ” 

“ But must I wait to be old for that grand¬ 
mother?” cried Anna, bursting into tears. 

“Hush, darling, hush! I did not say that.” 

“Go on, grandmother,” said Anna, drawing 
a deep breath, “I will not interrupt you again.. 
You were telling about grandfather?” 

“Yes, dear. We had a son, your father. Wo* 
were not rich; but had enough, and were very, 
very happy. I know he loved me, then, and I* 
tried to be a good wife and a kind mother.” 

“The best mother that ever lived; my father- 
always said that,” cried Anna. 

Mrs. Burns kissed her cheek and went on. 

“But your grandfather was ambitious. He* 
had great business talent, which was cramped 
and of little avail in the old country—so he re¬ 
solved to come to America and build up a fortune- 
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here. My husband was afraid to make his first 
venture burdened with a family. None but very 
enterprising men left home for this new country 
in those days; and few of them even took their 
families—it was considered too hazardous. 

“I and the boy were left behind. It was a 
great struggle, for he loved us dearly. I know 
he loved us with alL his heart—nothing will 
ever convince me that he did not. Ho divided 
his property, leaving us enough to live on for 
some years; the rest he took with him as capi¬ 
tal to aid in any new enterprise that might pre¬ 
sent itself. I was very lonely after he went. 
The parting from my husband took away half 
my life. But for the boy, Anna, I think that I 
should have died.” 

Mrs. Burns was interrupted by two trembling 
lips upon her cheek, and a broken voice mur¬ 
mured, “Poor, poor grandfather!” 

“He wrote me by every vessel during the 
/ first year. ‘New York had not answered his 
speculations,’ he said; ‘but there was an open¬ 
ing for fur-dealers in tho West, and he was 
thinking of that very seriously.’ 

“Ho went to that great indefinite place called 
the West, and then his letters came less fre¬ 
quently—not month by month, but yearly, and 
sometimes not then. Seven years went by, 
Anna. I had heard nothing of my husband 
during thirteen months, when a man came to 
the town where we lived, and told me that ho 
had seen my husband in Philadelphia, where 
he had established a lucrative business, and 
was prospering beyond all his expectations. 
My husband had told him that he had written 
to England for his wife and child, but had re¬ 
ceived no answer to his letter. Anna, I had 
been more than seven years separated from the 
man I loved better than my own life when this 
news came. He was waiting for me, he had 
written, and I had never received his letter. 
In less than two weeks I had sold out every¬ 
thing, and was on my way to Liverpool. In 
two months I landed in New York, after a 
wretched voyage which, it seemed to me, would 
last forever. From New York I went to Phila¬ 
delphia, and found my husband’s warehouse 
without trouble. I went in quietly and inquired 
for him; they told me that he had gone west, 
and would not bo back for months. While I 
stood, sick at heart, wondering what I should 
do next, a lady entered the store—one of the 
handsomest women I ever saw—she was richly 
dressed, and swept by me like a queen. 

“‘No letters yet?’ she said, addressing the 
clerk. ‘ He promised to write from every sta¬ 
tion.’ 


“ ‘ Yes, madam, here is a letter—two, in fact. 
Those western mails fire so uncertain.’ 

“She fairly snatched at the letters, tore one 
open, and then the other. I saw the hand¬ 
writing. It was my husband’s. 

“‘Madam,’ I said, in a lpw voice, for my 
throat was husky, ‘who are those letters from? 
I too have friends in the West.’ 

“She lifted her eyes from the letters, for both 
were in her hand at once, and turned them on 
my face. 

“ ‘Poor lady! I was anxious as you are half 
an hour ago. Who is this letter from? My 
own husband. He is safe—he is well. I hope 
you will have good news, also. But excuse me, 
I must go. These letters will not be half mine 
till I read them alone. Good-morning!’ 

“ ‘Who is that lady?’ I inquired of the clerk, 
breathless with strange apprehension. 

“ ‘That? Oh! she is Burns’ wife; lately mar¬ 
ried; an English lady with whom he was in 
love years ago. She followed him over, I be¬ 
lieve—that is, he sent for her. Splendid 
woman! Don’t you think so?’ 

“I did not answer. Everything turned dark 
around me, and I went out of the store like a 
blind woman. What was I to do? How could 
I act? My husband! my husband! Oh, Anna! 
my heart is sore now, when I think of the an¬ 
guish which seized upon it then. He was away, 
or I should have sought him out and demanded 
why he had dealt with me so treacherously. 
What had I done that his love and his honor 
should be taken from me? I knew that both 
he and that proud lady were in my power. But 
; what was vengeance to a woman who was seek¬ 
ing for love? ‘No,’ I said, in the depths of my 
desolation; ‘though ho gave her up and come 
back to me to-morrow, through force or fear, 
it would not be the same man, or the old love. 
He may have wronged this lady as he has 
wronged me. She looked too bright and loyal 
for a guilty woman. Then why should I wound 
her as I have been wounded? His child she 
cannot take from me. Gold help us both!’ 

“No wonder you arc crying, Anna—I could 
not cry. But now, now I am getting old, and 
the very memory of those days makes a child 
of me. Don’t cry, Anna—don’t cry.” 

The old lady’s voice died off into sobs, and 
her tears came down like rain. 

“Oh, grandmother! how sorry I am. But we 
love you—love you better than all the world.” 

“I know it—I know it. You sec how much 
love can spring out of a desert. I could not stay 
in the same city with that woman. 1 left Phila¬ 
delphia. My son was ten years old. He had 
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been delighted with the thoughts of seeing his 
father; and we had talked our happiness over 
so often that he seemed a part of my own being. 

I would have kept the truth from him had that 
been possible; but it was not—so I told him the 
truth. His young spirit was terribly aroused, 
a feeling of sharp resentment possessed him. : 
lie could not understand all the legal injustice 
that had been done us; but he felt for me as no 
man could have felt. ‘ Leave him, mother,’ he 
said. ‘I am only a little boy, but I will take 
his place, love you, work for you, worship you. < 
Indeed, indeed I will.’ 

Anna was sobbing as if her heart would ; 
break. She remembered her father’s partingj 
with his mother when he went to the wars to ; 
die. The old lady held her close. 

“Hush, darling! He is in heaven!” 

“Oh! if we were only with him, all of us— 
all of us!” Anna cried out. 

“In God’s own time, dear. He knows best.” 

After a few moments of quiet weeping Mrs. 
Burns went on. 

“We went back to New York. I had a little’ 
money, and opened a small store with the name 
of Burns on the sign. We would not use his j 
name—he had taken it from us.” 

“Did not the name of Burns belong to you, 
grandmother?” 

“It was my own mother’s maiden name.” 

“Then my- This, I mean your husband, 

has another name?” 

“Yes; he has another name.” 

“Do not tell it me, grandmother. I do not; 
want to hate him, or know him. My father did 
not wish it, or he would have told us.” 

“No; your father wished that name buried— 
and it was. We never mentioned it, but lived 
for each other. My business supported us and 


i occupied my mind. My boy had a good edu¬ 
cation, you know that; and a better man than 
he never breathe^. He had the talent of an 
artist, and, as the most direct way of earning 
money, learned wood-engraving. Then he mar¬ 
ried your mother. She was an orphan, pretty 
and good. I loved her dearly; and when she 
died, her little children became mine. We all 
lived together^ I gave up my little store, for 
your father earned money enough to support 
us. We were content. Indeed, we were happy, 
in a way; living so close together, loving each 
other so dearly—how could we help it? Anna, 
dear, God always brings contentment to the pa¬ 
tient worker. 

“Grandmother, I understand, you mean this 
for me!” 

The old lady’s feeble arms tightened around 
the girl, and she went on. 

“Before your father went to the army, here 
the living was cheaper; and, perhaps, he had 
some other reason. It was his wish, and I made 
no opposition. We had a hard life, darling; 
sometimes wo were hungry and cold, too. It 
came with cruel force om you, children; I tried 
to save you—tried to be all that your father 
was; but a poor old woman has but little power. 
Still, still, look back, child, and see how the 
good Lord has helped us; so many friends— 
such bright, bright prospects; the boys doing 
so well. Hark! they are coming. Wipe your 
eyes, dear, they must not think we have been 
crying. Here they come, so happy.” 

The old woman wiped her tears away and 
looked toward the door, smiling. Anna caught 
the sweet infection, and she too looked bright 
and hopeful when the boys came in clamorous 
with praises of their new home. 

(to be continued.) 


DEAD! 

BY SYLVIE A. SPBBBY 


I bit in the darkness beside his bed. 

And I clasp the marble-cold hand; 

I say to my heart, “ He is dead—he is deadl” 
But my heart will not understand. 

And I press the fingers my weak hands hold, 
Fancying the pressuro will thrill; 

But the hand of my darling is cold—so cold 1 
And the pulse in his wrist is still. 

I press my lips to the check and the brow, 
And I kiss the damp curls of his hair; 

But the lips of my darling are silent now, 
And the eyes are fixed in Death’s stare. 

And I think of the morrow, soon to come; 

Of the open grave in the gloom; 


Of the cottage that was to have been our home, 
And the bridal-dress in my room.; 

Waken, my darling! ’tLs Sylvie who speaks; 

Oh! he never will waken more! 

And I lay my face to the icy-cold cheeks; 

I kiss the white lips o’er and e’er. 

And I think if I were dead in his place, 

His kisses would bring me to life; 

But he lies bo still, with that look in his face— 
And I was to have been his wife. 

I think of the vows we were to have said, 

While I lay my hand in his hand; 

And I say to my heart, M My darling is dead I* 
But my heart will not understand. 
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PIPE-LIGHT HOLDER 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— Black velvet; twenty white en- \ one yard of sarsnet ribbon of the same oolor 
ameled buttons; two narrow strips of red cloth; < yellow silk; cardboard; and gold beads. 
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Cut a piece of cardboard 6J inches long and 
4J inches broad. Slant off the comers care¬ 
fully, so that the sides may be 6 inches long 
and 3£ broad. On each side of the ground 1} 
inches from the highest point, and } inch dis¬ 
tant from the side, make a horizontal cut } 
inch long to admit the straps, as shown in the 
design. Coyer the cardboard with black vel¬ 
vet, and put it on so as to lie flat on tho other 
side. It must be sewn on firmly. Bore little 
holes through the velvet and cardboard, and 
pass the shanks^of the buttons through, and 
fasten them with a wire on the wrong side. 


The straps is of scarlet doth, 6J inches long, 
and ornamented with little crosses in broderU 
a la minute , worked with yellow silk, and 5 
black beads, with a border of button-hole stitoh 
worked with black silk. Fasten on the straps 
by passing them through a slit in the velvet 
and cardboard, as shown in design. Put a 
piece of wadding over the back of the card, 
and neatly cover it by sewing it to the velvet 
at the edge. A row of gold beads must now 
be put on to cover the stitches. Next sew on 
a bow of ribbon, and fasten an eye or loop to 
hang it up to the walL 


SMOKING-CAP. 

BT MRS. JANE WRAVKR. 



Th* ground-work of this elegant design for < beads must be gold, and the braid yellow, 
Smoking-Cap may be of cloth or velvet; the < white, and black. The dark line, in the de¬ 
leaves are on applique of velvet edged with < sign, represent black braid; and the white line 
cord, and ornamented with braid and beads. \ beyond it fine gold cord. The crown is not 
If a scarlet velvet or eloth ground were chosen, s given the full size; but the design is sufficiently 
the leaves may be black vdvet, edged with s large enough, we think, to ornament a cap of 
white braid sewn over with black silk; the $ any size. 
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CHILD'S SHOE IN TRICOT. 

*Y MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. — 1 oz. of colored, 1 oz. of white, the second row increase 1 stitch on both sides 
one skein of black Berlin wool; a tricot hook, j: of the middle stitch by drawing a loop through 
No. \2 t bell gauge. j: the chain-stitch lying between the upright loops. 

The sole and foot of this sock are worked : so that in the fifth row there will be 17 stitches, 
separately in tricot. The upper part, on the ; In the sixth row, the 9 middle stitches must 
contrary, is worked round in a little looped ; be done with black wool, and a little loop is 
crochet-stit4i, point Muscovite, the manner of; formed in the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th stitches, 
working which is explained further on. ; in the whole 5 loops. Crochet 3 chain in the 

For the sole, mdke a chain of 8 stitches in! first through the stitch of the loop formed in 
white wool. I; the preceding row, retaining the last of these 8 

In the second row, increase 1 stitch on each !; chain-stitches upon the needle. Take up the 
side, and with those 10 stitches work 6 rows; j; next stitch in the usual manner, then form the 
then decrease 1 stitch on each side. Work over j; loop in the next as previously described. The 
this 1 row plain, then decrease again 1 stitch j: return row must be worked off. in the usual 
on each side. Then crochet 6 rows, with the manner, working off the black stitches with 
six remaining stitches upward. Now increase black. The following row is worked plain, with 
1 stitch at the beginning in the next row, 1 : the exception of working white stitches above 
stitch at the end of the first line, so that 1 stitch > the black of the previous row. Then work a 
is increased again on each side, and the whole ; row in the same color as the ground of the shoe, 
number now amounts to 8. With these crochet; and again increase 1 stitch on each side of the 
3 plain rows, then decrease 1 stitch in the fol- middle stitch. 

lowing row on each side, which finishes the In the next row, again 9 black with 5 loop- 
crochet part of the little sole. :j stitches, and in the row following crochet 9 

The front is worked in colored wool. Begin : white without increasing. Now crochet 1 row 
at the toe; make a chain of 9 stitches, and from entirely in the ground color, with the increase 
352 
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in the middle. Repeat once more the two rows 
of the ornamental part, and work over that 1 
more row of the ground color without increas¬ 
ing, which ends the front of the shoe part. 

The little side parts are worked separately 
with the 9 side-stitches of the crochet part—the 
middle 5 stitches of the foot part remain un¬ 
touched. 

In the first row of each side increase a stitch 
at the outer edge. Work 4 rows with the 10 
stitches, increase again 1 stitch in the same 
place, and then crochet 9 rows plain, which 
will finish the side part. The finished foot part 
must bo sewn together upon the inside, and 
joined round the little sole by one row of double 
stitches of the ground color. 

The upper edge of the shoe is worked round 


with white wool in point Muscovite wool. Join 
the wool at the back seam; crochet 1 double, 
then draw a loop through the following stitch, 
and work 2 chain in the loop; then crochet the 
loops upon the needle together as 1 double¬ 
stitch, then 1 loop-stitch, and so on alternately. 

In the following rows, care must be taken 
that the loop-stitch is transposed. 

Our design gives 7 loop-rows; then follow 1 
row with black, 1 row with the ground color, 
and 1 with white wool, in which, alternately, 1 
double and 1 chain must be worked. 

At the remaining rows, always the double 
stitches of the preceding rows are passed over. 

For the conclusion of the upper part, work 
another row in white wool, in which always 
make 8 chain instead of 1. 




CROCHET LACE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 



Matebials. —Crochet cotton and steel hook. 

This edging, when worked with coarse cot¬ 
ton, as represented in the design, is intended 
for borders for toilet table-covers, etc.; but, 
worked with finer cotton, makes a very pretty 
trimming for linen of every kind. It is worked 
lengthwise, consequently, the first chain must 
be the length required. 

1st row: 12 double and 1 picot of 4 chain, 
the last of which is looped on to the first; con¬ 
tinue these alternately. 


2nd row: * 4 double in the middle of the 12 
double of the preceding row, 13 chain, passing 
over 8 double and 1 picot of the preceding row. 
Repeat from * to the end of the row. 

3rd row: 9 treble separated byJL chain, pass¬ 
ing over 1 chain in the previous row; the 4 
double of the previous row are also left un¬ 
touched. 

4th row: 2 double under the chain of pre¬ 
ceding row, with a picot of 4 chain to each; 
thus 7 picots are worked to each scallop. 



Work the separate rosettes first. For each 
of these make a chain of 7 stitches, and join 
them in a ring. 

1st row: 3 chain for the first treble; 6 chain, 
1 treble in each stitch of the first chain; in 
conclusion 3 chain, the last of which is fastened 


to the first treble by 1 firm chain-stitch, so that 
this row is formed of 7 treble separated by 6 
chain. 

2nd row: 6 double in each chain scallop of 
the preceding row. 

3rd row: Crochet in this row alternately 1 
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PIN-WIPER. 


double and 4 chain; pass oyer 2 stitches of the 
preceding row, and form in this manner 15 
chain scallops, which ends the rosette. 

To connect the rosettes:— 

1st row: * 1 single in the 8 stitches of the 
first of the 5 upper scallops of a rosette; then 9 
chain, 1 single in the third scallop; again 9 
chain, 1 single in the last scallop, so that 1 
scallop is always passed over. Then work 8 


-a 

chain and 8 double-trebles in the fourth of 
this chain; then 2 ohain and 1 single in the 
same stitch, which forms a little flat round; 5 
chain to fasten to soallop of next rosette; repeat 
from *. 

2nd row: 9 chain, 1 single into the center 
stitch of the scallops made in last round. 

3rd row: 6 chain, 1 single under the middle 
stitch of last ohain scallops. 


PEN-WIPER. 

BT XUS. IANS WE AT IB* 



No. 1 is the Pen-Wiper complete. No. 2 gives 
one of the sections, which is made of cloth, or 
cashmere, embroidered with different colors. 
The upper line is of gold braid, and the little 
dots between it and the embroidery are of pearl 



beads. Vary the colors of the pieces of cash- 
mere; insert a tiny doll-head, surrounded by a 
cap of parti-oolored silk, and the wiper is com¬ 
plete. . Twelve sections, as represented by No. 
2, are necessary. 


SILK EMBROIDERY 


FOR FLANNEL 
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INFANT’S CARRIAGE AFGHAN, IN TUNISAN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Double white, red, and black , 
zephyr; light yellow floss silk; coarse, blacks 
sewing-silk. The quantity must be determined > 
by the size of the cover. It is best to do one { 
black, and then calculate for the quantity. 

The disposition of this design, and choice of > 
colors employed for this cover, (which may be i 
used for baby’s afghan, crib-cover, or carriage 
blanket,) are more than usually beautiful. 

Begin with the medallions, work them with : 
the white wool in crochet Tunisan, (which is < 
the name for the Princess Royal Stitch.) Mea¬ 
sure a chain of 40 stitches, and do 40 row?, 
making a square. These are to be embroidered. 
Do the octagon, in the center of the medallion. 
with the yellow floss, crossed with the black 
silk. 'This is done in the ordinary cross-stitch. 
The stars in the four corners and in the center, 
are done in double cross-stitch with the black j 
zephyr. Work alternate red and white medal- j 
lions, embroidering all in the same way. These < 
medallions are separated by stripes of black, \ 
done in Tunisan, and embroidered with the * 


white wool. By consulting the design, No. 2, 
which is the full size of stitch, the manner of 
embroidering may easily be seen. Join the 



medallions and stripes together by one row of 
single crochet, done with the light yellow floss. 
The cover is finished by a fringe composed of 
the black, white, and red wool. 

866 
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A KNITTED NECK-HANDKERCHIEF. 


1st row: * 5 double, 3 chain, 1 slip-stitcli in 
the first. Repeat from *. The purl of this 
row must always come between those of the 
last. 

2nd row: The same as the first, inserting the 
needle through both parts of tho stitches. 


3rd row: * 1 double between 2 purl, 4 chain, 1 
slip-stitch in the second, 6 chain. Repeat from *. 

4th row: 1 double in the center of each loop 
of chain, 5 chain between each double. 

Repeat once more from the first row, and tie 
the fringe in the last loop of chain. 


A KNITTED NECK-HANDKERCHIEF. 

BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



This useful little article requires no de¬ 
scription at our hands. The engravings ex¬ 
plain all. 

Above, wo give an illustration of the hand¬ 
kerchief, as it looks when finished: and at 
the side we give a pattern of the stitches, 
both for the body of the handkerchief and for 
the border. 

It is finished, as seen in the engraving, with 
a cord and tassel. 

For spring wear this is not only a very use¬ 
ful, but also a pretty affair. 




BLACK VELVET RIBBON EMBROIDERED WITH BEADS. 



IJlack velvet ribbon, embroidered with beads, ? of cashmere for children; gulu, onvi, oi «j^d- 
for tripuping of sacks, dresses, vests, corsages > pearl beads may be used. 
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Ladt's Kitchen-Apron of Holland, escal- 5 with scarlet wool in button-hole stitch, 
loped at the pockets and edge, and sewn over ? apron is ornamental as useful. 


> 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” for 1867. The Magazine for the Times.— 
Wo call attention to tho Prospectus for 1867 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may bo established, not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which we challenge—bnt also by the fact that 
“ Pgterson” has now, and has had for years, the largest cir¬ 
culation of any ladies’ periodical in the United States, or 
even in tho world. 

\Fe think wo may say, Justly, that part of this success is 
owing to tho tact, that tho promises made in our Prospectus 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1866 we ad¬ 
vertised to givo, during this year, double-eized mammoth 
fashion-plates, expecting that paper would fall to some¬ 
thing like its old price; but, though paper did not fell, we 
kept our word; and we shall continue, in 1867, to publish 
tho same costly fashion-plates, relying for our remunera¬ 
tion on a still more extended circulation than ever. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with sucti matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. Tho 
arrangements for “Peterson” aro such that all patterns 
are received in advance. The principal editor lias been in 
Europe , all this gear, making arrangements to this end. Other 
magazines continually publish fashions as now which wo 
have published months before. Tho latest Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re¬ 
ported: “ Peterson ” never descends to a merely advertising 
medium, for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will bo paid, in 1867, to tho 
literary department. Tho original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other Indies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all now writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “Peterson” always fresh. 

Tho cheapness of this Magazipe is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni¬ 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

JVoto is the time to gel up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un¬ 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, If written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not lpjuro your own copy. Don't lose^a moment J 

An Extra Copt for a Premium.— We shall renew, for 
next year only, the offer of a premium copy of “ Peterson” 
to every person who shall send us a club of five and $8.00; 
or a club of eight and $12.00; or a club of fourteen and 
$20.00. Whoever will get up either of these clubs, at these 
rates, will receive, either an extra copy gratis, or any other 
of our advertised premiums, as they may prefer. 


Our Servants- —Perhaps we should hare said, our “ help.* 
The natural man rebels against being called menial, and it 
is as well if we bear that fact in mind. Arrogance never 
yet made a friend; self-importance is as displeasing to the 
ignorant and uninformed as to the cultivated: and we know 
that the high head and the haughty countenance God him¬ 
self condemns. 

These thoughts have been forced on our mind more than 
once, when we have listened to the complaints that are so 
current in all society. We have sometimes been forced.to 
listen to unpleasant things, when wo knew that the object 
of them was within hearing distance; that the poor Irish 
girl was obliged to hear herself designated as that “Green 
Biddy,” or that “Paddy from Cork;” and we did not won¬ 
der that she resented it, or, in her ignorance, revenged 
herself by some particular and spiteful act of mismanage¬ 
ment. In other cases we have noticed the supercilious and 
dog-in-the-manger-splrit of mistresses; the “do this,” and 
“ do that,” without a word of thanks; the dictatorial voice 
and task-master manner that would have set any ordinary 
blood boiling—and how could we wonder that there was 
constant trouble in the kitchen? 

A little Christian humility—a little reflection—a little 
nativo kindness, perhaps, could amend all this. A girl of 
average common sense does not expect to be cajoled, flat¬ 
tered, or bribed; but she does expect to have her rights 
regarded, and, if she is good for anything, she will change 
place till she finds one where sho is respected as a woman, 
and not considered a machine. 

We know that there are some girls whose presence is in¬ 
tolerable—some who are cruel toward children, who have 
contracted bad habits, or are incurably vnlgar; but, in our 
experience, theso have been very few either about our 
friends or ourself. On tho contrary, wo have seen high- 
spirited women cither cowed or angered by the manners 
of those whom Providonco has placed in a superior situa¬ 
tion. Whether the situation is superior or not, the un¬ 
informed girl in the kitchen regards it as so, and, there¬ 
fore, in her dependence, it is downright cruolty to treat 
her ill. 

We have found that equable-ternpered, genuinely well- 
bred women, could generally keep their domestics as long 
as they chose; while in cases of severe and constant com¬ 
plaint, wo have usually seen such dispositions and tempers 
manifested as, It seems, w'e would rather dlo than endure. 

Should we not remember that we are in all cases, and 
each of us, in a certain senso, our brother’s keeper—though 
wo too often, as in tha case of Cain, deny it even to God. 

Save a Dollar.— Remember that the price of this Maga¬ 
zine is only two dollars, while others of tho same rank are 
three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants in a 
magazine, can he had in “Peterson” for one-third less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you 
ask to subscribe. 

The Cheapest and most beautiful Magazine is what the 
| Lykens (Pa.) Register calls this one. It adds, “Peterson’s 
! contains more ability, and more good illustrations than all 
| its competitors. It is, to our mind, the 1 Ladies’ National,’ 
| and should grace every lady’s table.” 

“ No One Can Dispute,” says the Waukegan (HI ) Gazette, 

| “ that Peterson’s is the cheapest Magazine published, |nd, 
> in a majority of respects, the very best.” 
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Gossip about Rons.—No rose will grow well in either 
Tory wet or Tory dry ground. Strong loam of a friable 
nature is tho right thing. If the place, where you wish to 
plant your rose, is of a rocky sort of limestone, take the 
■oil out a yard square for each rose-tree, and put fresh 
loam, mixed with well-deoomposod manure, in its place. 
Even mildewed, sickly plants may be made to bloom beau¬ 
tifully by this process. A little pruning in the autumn is 
▼ery requisite; all dead wood should be cut awuy about 
November, and shoots, if long and rambling, must be 
shortened. Root pruning, also, is desirable when roses 
make wood, grow luxuriantly, but blossom badly, just as 
with fruit-trees; their roots are pruned to make them bear 
blossoms. When roses grow in this style, liquid manure 
and rich soil must be left off for a time, though, in a general 
way, most roses improve by being well fed; wall roses espe¬ 
cially want good treatment, for the ground becomes dry, 
and therefore frequont soukings are of service. 

It has been at last decided, by efficient growers who 
have studied the matter thoroughly, that a certain class 
of roses, hybrid climbers, ought to bo pruned at the end of 
July, and at no other time, otherwise they will not blossom 
at all the following season. Bankston roses are always 
pruned immediately they have flowered, about tho end of 
May, or the early part of June. 

Of all the roses known, the Bonrbons are thought to look 
the best in clumps; they present every imaginable shade 
of color, from the dark fiery crimson down to tho pale 
blush; but, pray remember, if you are induced to try a 
group, that they liko a very rich bed. Mako your ground 
as you would an asparagus-bed, rich and light. 

All roses aro improved by being transplanted. In fact, 
to obtain a perpetual flno bloom, they ought to be removed 
every two years. 

A bed of moss-roses is charming, not only on account of 
its delicious fragrance, but its lovely hno, half veiled by its 
green spray, renders it particularly attractive. Tho bed 
for moss-roses ought to be of nice rich loam, with lots of 
manure in it. Tho trees should be planted in autumn, and 
a covering of short manure spread all over the bed. Prune 
them tho first year down to three buds of tho previons 
year's growth, and in the antnmn fork the bed over and 
lay on It another coating of manure; then, In the spring, 
early in March say, get some hooked pegs and fix down a 
sufficient number of the strongest shoots to cover tho 
whole bed, shortening them a few inches at the tip, all 
extra shoots cut off to the same length as thoso you cut 
the spriog before. The shoots you have pegged down and 
those you have pruned will send up short shoots, and each 
of these short shoots will havo a fine bnnch of flowers on 
them. A bed of moss-roses so managed is a gem. Yon can 
plant a few crocuses and snow-dops In patches between tho 
roses, so as to ensnfe flowers in the spring; then, when the 
roses aro out of bloom, put annuals—low growing ones—to 
enliven the bed. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Married At Lad. By Annie Thomas. PhUada: T. B. 
Peterson d Brothers* —This 1 b a clever love story; not pro¬ 
found; not excelling in anyone characteristic; yet so plea¬ 
santly told, and the interest of character and plot so well 
sustained, that tho reader will certainly be fascinated with 
it, and carried on to the end; and as every love story in 
hook or heart should be, it has a happy ending, wherein the 
lovers stand, hand-in-hand, receiving everybody’s “God 
bless them!” 

Philip Eamsdijft; or. The Morals of May Fair. By Mrs . 
Edwards. New York: The American News Company .— 
A novel of English society—not good, nor bad, bnt of the 
indifferent sort. 


The Story of Elisabeth. By Mia Thackeray. PhUada: 
T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —It is a pleasure that comes 
rarely to tu, that of being able to speak of a book in terms 
of entire commendation. In speaking of Miss Thackeray’s 
sweet story of Elisabeth, our words of praiBo flow from our 
pen without “ let or hindrance.” Its tone is simple, pure, 
healthy. It is a story that pure girls may read, and be the 
bettor, and wiser, and happier for readiug. It is not in the 
least sensational; it is only a pnre story of a pure, sweet 
girl, told by another pure girl; and as such stories are rare 
in these later days, we commend it to our readers. 

Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln. B^ 
F. B. Carpenter. New York: Hurd & IhmghUm.—W\\ ile 
Mr. Carpenter was painting his picture of Mr. Lincoln and 
liis Cabinet, lie was a guest at tho White House, and had 
almost daily intercourse with Mr. Lincoln. The rare oppor¬ 
tunities that there presented themselves to study the cha¬ 
racter of our late President Mr. Carpenter availed himself 
of; and this very readable book is the result. An Index 
adds materially to Us value. 

A Woman's Thoughts About Women. By Miss Mulock. 
PhUada: T. B. Petersen d Brothers. —A good, wise, helping 
woman herein records, for the benefit of women, her 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences. The result is a volume 
filled with rare wisdom, pure fancies, earnest feelings, pro¬ 
found reasoning, drawn from the often-time bitter well of 
experience. It is a book that should be dainty in size, type, 
and binding, that women might carry it about with them 
for “ every-day use.” 

Function ; The Cricket. By George Sand. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson d Brothers. —A story of the best sort for the young, 
wo think; a story characterized by a rare genius, full of 
pathos that moves to tears; Bill, too, of vigor and earnest¬ 
ness. It is the recital of a poor orphan girl’s trials, temp¬ 
tations, and sufferings; dark at first, but with the golden 
sunlight falling in a shower at the end. 

Out of the Depths. A Woman's Book. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson d Brothers. —A book nobly conceived in the service 
of humanity. A plea addressed to women for mercy toward 
those of their own sex whose sins have made this plea neces¬ 
sary. We regret the sad necessity; but, as it exists, let us 
listen to the woman who very eloquently pleads in behalf 
of the evil-doer, “ one of Eve’s children.” 

Daisy Swcttn; The Barer of Shenandoah. By John M. 
DagnaU. Brooklyn, N. Y. —The versification of this new 
poem is very smooth, clear, and musical. Mr. Dagnall has 
displayed real power In his present work; and with only 
moro experience, and with time to ripen his genius, he 
will earn an enviable position afad fame as a poet. 

The Hidden Sin. A Novel. With numerous TUwtratioms. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —A story of great power; 
finely conceived and perfectly wrought out in character 
and plot. It comes to us without a name, but if its-author 
has such another story in his or her brain, he or she will 
not long be nameless. 

Lady’s and Gentleman's Science of Etiquette ; and Guide 
to Manners in Society. By Count D'Orsay and Countess De 
GalabreUa. PhUada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— This 
volume is well written, and is filled with useful hints, 
touching proper conduct in society. 

Noah, and Other Poems. By C. T. Bateman Moore. Cin¬ 
cinnati : WUstack d Baldwin. —These poems ore far above 
tho average character of the late outpourings of the poetical 
press. There are many of these verses that we have greatly 
enjoyed, and can speak of with genuine praise. 

Moreton Hall; or, The Spirits of the Haunted House. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —To the loven of the hor¬ 
rible; to all who find pleasure in well told tales of goblins, 
ghosts, and fays, we commend this novel. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Jenny Ambrose; or. Life in the Eastern States. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers .—This novel of society in our 
Eastern States, issued in a very unpretending form, is one 
of a character above most of the kindred productions of 
the day. 

Asiatic Cholera. A Treatise on its Origin, Pathology, 
Twtvvnt, and Cure. By E. Whitney, M. D. and A. B. 
W’ti'ncy, A. At., At. D. New York: At. TF. Dodd .—A valu¬ 
able treatise on a subject of very vital interest. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

A7J- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 

practical housekeeper. 

irsn. 

To Stew Eds. —Of the above fish, that of the “ silver” kind 
is preferable to its congener, and, therefore, ought to be 
procured for all cuisine purposes. Take from three to four 
pounds of these eels, and let the same be thoroughly 
cieaused, inside and out, rescinding the heads and tails 
from the bodies. Cut them into pieces, three inches in 
length each, and lay them down in a stowpan, covering 
them with a sufficiency of sweet mutton gravy to keep 
them seething over n slow fire, when introduced into the 
pan, for twenty minutes. Add to the liquor, before you 
place your eels into it, a quarter of au ounce of whole black 
pepper, quarter of an ounce of allspice, with one or two 
races of white ginger. Thicken with a light admixture of 
flour and butter, stirriDg it carefully round, adding thereto, 
at the same time, ono gill of good port-wine, and half a gill 
of sweet ketchup. Lemon-peel and salt may bo added In 
accordance with your taste. 

Cyders Stetoed.-- -Scald the oysters in their own liquor, 
then take them out, beard them, and strain the liquor 
carefully from tho grit. Put into a stewpan an ounce of 
butter, with sufficient flour dredged in to dry it up; add 
the oyster liquor, and a blade of ponnded mace, a little 
Cayenne, and a very little salt to taste; stir it well over a 
brisk fire with a wooden spoon, and when it oomes to the 
boil, throw in your oysters, say a dozen and a half or a score, 
and a good tablespoonful of creAin, or more, if yon have it 
at hand. Shake the pan over the fire, and let it simmer 
for ono or two minutes, but not any longer, and do not lot 
It boil, or the fish will harden. Bervo in a hot dish, gar¬ 
nished with sippets of toasted bread. Some persons think 
that the flavor is improved by boiling a small pieco of 
lemon-poel with tho oyster liquor, taking it out, however, 
before the cream is added. 

Oysters Scalloped. —Beard and trim your oysters, and 
strain the liqnor. Melt in a stewpan, with a dredging of 
flour sufficient to dry it up, on ounce of butter, and two 
tablespoonfuls of white stock, and tho same of cream; tho 
strained liquor and pepper, and salt to taste. Put in tho 
oysters and gradually heat them through, but be sure not 
to let them boil. Have your scallop-shells buttered, lay 
in tho oysters, and as much liquid os they will hold; cover 
them well over with bread-crumbs, over which spread, or 
drop, somo tiny bits of butter. Brown them in tho oven, 
or before tho fire, and serve while very hot. 

A Simpler TFhy.—Prepare the oysters, and put them into 
a scallop-shell or saucer in layers, and between each layer 
sprinkle bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg. 
Place small pieces of butter on the top, which should be 
farmed of sufficient bread-crumbs to make a smooth sur¬ 
face, entirely covering tho oysters. Bake before the Are 
in a Dutch oven. They take about a quarter of an honr. 

Dutch Sauce for Fish. —The yolks of three eggs, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, half a pound of fresh butter, and a 
little salt; to bo stirred over a slow fire till it gets thick; 
it must only be warm, -or it will curdle and spoil. 


An Excellent Dish .—Cut four pounds of fish of any kind 
into large pieces, put them in a pan with three ounces of' 
salt, half an ounce of sngar, a little pepper, two bay-leaves, 
a little thyme, and let it Btew gentlyin one quart of water. 
Then mix one pound of oatmeal with seven quarts of luke¬ 
warm water, and pour it over the Ash; stir it gently so aa 
not to break it too much; let it boil twenty minutes, and 
it is done. A red herring, or a little salt fish, is an excel¬ 
lent addition; but if all salt fish be used, omit tho three 
ounces of salt. 

HEATS AND GAME. 

Partridges to Roast .—If you buy your birds, chose young 
ones with dark-colored bills and yellowish legs, and let 
them hang a few days, according to discretion, or the flesh 
will bo flavorloss and tough. It is impossible to say how 
long a timo should intervene between killing and cooking, 
as tho very morsel that would by somo persons be esteemed 
a bonne bouche, would bo considered offensive by others. 
Your birds will be all the better for being drawn as soon 
after they come to hand as possible, they may bo trussed 
either with, or without tho head; tho latter way is now 
supposed to bo more fashionable; but carefully refrain 
from tho common practice of sticking one leg through an¬ 
other, as that very much interferes with tho carver’s mani¬ 
pulation. Pluck and draw tho partridge, and wipe it care¬ 
fully inside and out; if you cut of! the hcad t leave sufficient 
skin on the neck to skewer back, and haviDg brought tho 
legs close to tho breast, pass a skewer through the pinions, 
and the thick part of tho thigh. If you prefer to leave tho 
head on, bring it round, and fix it on the point of the 
skewer. Thus having your bird firmly and nicely trussed, 
roast it before a clear, bright ftro, from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes, keeping it well basted, and flouring and froth¬ 
ing it well a few minutes before ready. Servo up with 
gravy and bread-sauce, pouring a little of tho former over 
the bird. 

A Blanquet Dt Yeau .—This is a good modo of using cold 
veal, turkey, or fowl, and requires caro in the dressing. It 
is made as follows, and wc strongly recommend the trial: 
Take tho remains of cold, roast veal, cut it into rather thin 
slices, or mince it fine, cutting off tho brown outsido and 
skin; melt somo butter in a stewpan, with some flour, salt, 
pepper, and a bunch of parsley; warm the meat in this by 
slowly simmering, first adding a little clear stock, with somo 
milk; season it with nutmeg and maco; when thoroughly 
warm, just beforo you servo, add tho yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten, with tho juico of a lemon, to the blanquet, 
and let it warm, but not boil, or the eggs will curdle, and 
you must stir it one way till quite hot; then servo with 
sippets of bread—lemon-peel in place of tho parsley. A 
better and more delicate flavor, to vary this dish, you can 
servo it brown, but it is then not a banquet. Tho eggs 
in this case must be left out, and brown stock, thickened, 
used in place, with cither pickled or stewed mushrooms, 
cut small in the sauce. 

Tainted Game .—If partridge or grouse reach you too far 
“gone” for your palate, immediately have them carefully 
picked, drawn, and then immerse them in new milk for 
twelve or eighteen hours. They Will then be quite fit for 
cooking, and their tenderness and delicacy of flavor will be 
unsurpassed. We have tried the same method with a tur¬ 
key, rather “ too high.” 

MSSERT8. 

Grey Pudding .—Take three eggs, weigh them in the shell; 
take an equal weight of sugar and of butter, and two-thirds 
of the weight of flour. Half melt the butter, and beat it to 
a cream; beat tho eggs also,and mix thorn with the butter 
and sugar, beating tho whole to a froth; then add the flour 
and the rind qf a lemon grated; beat all together, and pour 
it into a mould. An hour will bojl it. 
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Mincemeat .—Thero are various opinions as t« the result 
of adding meat to the sweet ingredients used in making this 
favorite dish. Many housewives think it on improvement, 
and use either the under-cut of a well-roasted surloiu of beef, 
or a boiled fresh ox-touguo for the purpose. Either of these 
meats may bo chosen with advantage, and one pound, after 
it has been cooked, will be found sufficient; this should bo 
freed from fat, and well minced. In making mince-meat, 
each ingredient should be minced separately and finely 
before it is added to the others. For a moderate quantity, 
take two pounds of raisins, (stoned,) the same quantity of 
currants, well washed and dried, ditto of beef suet, chopped 
fine, one pound of American apples, pared and cored, two 
pounds of moist sugar, half a pound of candied orange-peel, 
and a quarter of a pound of citron, the grated rinds of 
three lemons, one grated nutmeg, a little mace, half an 
ounce of salt, and one teaspoonful of ginger. After having 
minced the fruit separately, mix all well together with the 
hand, then add half a pint of French brandy and the same 
of sherry. Mix well with a spoon, press it down in jars, 
and cover it with a bladder. 

An Excellent Family Plum~I\ddii%g .—Orate three-quarters 
of a pound of a stale loaf, leaving out the crusts; chop very 
fine three-quarters of a pound of firm beef suet, (if you wiBh 
your pudding loss rich, half a pound will do;) mix well 
together with a quarter of a pound of flour; then add a 
pound of currants, well washed, and well dried; half a 
pound of raisins, stoned, and tho peel of a lemon, very 
finely shred and cut; four ounces of candied peel, either 
lemon, orange, or citron, or all mingled (do not eut your 
peel too small or its flavor is lost;) six ounces of sugar, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, three eggs, well beaten; mix all 
thoroughly together with as muoh milk as suffices to bring 
tho pudding to a proper consiptcncy; grate in a small 
nutmeg, and again stir tho mixture vigorously. If you 
choose, add a small glass of brandy. Butter your mould 
or basin, which you must be sure to fill quito full, or tho 
water will get in and spoil your haudiwork; have your 
pudding-cloth scrupulously clean and swoot, and of a propor 
thickness; tio down securely, and boil for sovon or even 
eight hours. 

I\nmes au Riz .—Peel a number of apples of a good sort, 
take out the cores, and let them simmor in a syrup of 
otorifled sugar, with a little lemon-peel. TVash and pick 
some rice, and cook it in milk, moistening it therewith little 
by little, so that the grains may remain whole. Swcoten it 
to taste; Sdd a little salt and a taste of lemon-peeL Spread 
tho rico upon a dish, mixing soino apple preserve with it, 
and place the apples upon it, and fill up the vacancies 
between tho apples with some of the rico. Place tho dish 
in the oven until tho surface gets brown, and garnish with 
spoonfuls of bright-colored preserve or jelly. 

BREAD AND CAKES. 

Spanish Buns .—Five eggs well beaten; cut up In a cup of 
warm new milk half a pound of good butter, one pound of 
sifted flour, and a wineglassful of good yeast; stir these well 
together; set it to rise for an hour, in rather a warm place; 
when risen, sift in half a pound of white sugar, and half a 
grated nutmeg; add one wineglass of wine end brandy, 
mixed, one wineglass of rose-water, and ono cupful of 
currants, which have been cleaned as directed. Mix these 
well, pour it into pans, and set it to riso again for half an 
hour. Then bake ono hour. Icing is a great improvement 
to their appearance. 

Sponge-Cake .—Take sixteen eggs; separate the whites 
from the yolks: beat them very lightly; sift into the yolks 
one pound of flonr, adding a few drops of essence of almond 
or lemon, to flavor thon add ono pound and a quarter 

of pulverized loaf-* beat tillswell with a knife; then 

add the whites wb a stiff froth. Have ready tho 

pans, and hake. 




Fruit-Cake .—Take four pounds of brown sugar, four pounds 
of good butter, beaten to cream; put four pounds of sifted 
flour into a pan; whip thirty-two eggs to a fino froth, and 
add to the creamed butter and sugar; then take six pounds 
of cleaned currants, four pound of stoned raisins, two 
pounds of cut citron, one pound of blanched almonds, 
crushed, but not pounded, to a pasta—a largo cup of 
molasses, two large spoonfuls of ground ginger, half an 
ounce of pounded mace, half an ounce of grated nutmeg, 
half an ounce of pounded and siftod cloves, and one ounce 
of cinnamon. Mix these well together, then add four large 
wineglasses of good French brandy, and lastly, stir in the 
flour; beat this well, put it all into a stone jar, covered very 
closely, for twelve hours; then mako into six loaves, and 
bake in iron pans. Theso cakes will keep a year, if atten¬ 
tion Is paid to their being put in a tin case, and covered 
lightly In an airy place. They improvo by keeping/- 

A Delicious Swiu-Qxke .—Boat the yolks of five eggs and 
one pound of sifted loaf-sugar well together; then sift In 
one pound of best flonr, and a largo spoonful of anise-seed; 
beat these together for twenty minutes; then whip to a 
stiff froth tho five whites, and add them; beat all well; 
tbeh roll out tho paste an inch thick, and ent them with a 
moulded cutter rather small; set them aside till the next 
morning to bake. Rub tho tins on which they are baked 
with yellow wax; it is necessary to warm the tins to re¬ 
ceive the wax; then let them become cool, wipe them,and 
lay on tho cakes. Bake a light brown. 

Seed-OxJce —Take half a pound of butter and three-fourths 
of a pound of sugar, creamed; three eggs, beaten lightly, 
and two tablespoonfuls of pfoked and bruised caraway- 
seeds; dissolvo half a teaspoonful of soda in a cup of new 
milk; mix those well together until they are about the 
consistency of cream; then sift in two pounds of flour, mix 
well with a knife, and roll them out into thin cakes, about 
an inch in thickness. Bake in a quick oven. 

Icing for Cakes .—Take ten whites of eggs, whipped to a 
stiff froth, with twenty largo spoonfuls of orange-flower 
water. This is to bo laid smoothly on the cakes after they 
are bnkod. Thon return them to the oven for fiftoen minutes 
to harden the Icing. 

Oocoanut~Cake .—Whip the whites of ten eggs, grate two 
nice cocoannts, and add them; sift one pound of white sugar 
into half a pound of sifted flour; stir this well: add a little 
rose-water to flavor; pour Into pans, and bake three-fonrtha 
of an hour. 

Cup-Cake .—Cream half a cup of butter, and four cups of 
sugar by heating; stir in five well-beaten eggs; dissolve 
ono teaspoonfnl of soda in a cup of good milk or cream, 
and six caps of sifted flour; stir all well togother, and bake 
In tins. 



MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Ribbons .—A tablespoonful of brandy, one ditto 
of soft-soap, and one of honey, and tho whito of an egg 
mixed well together; dip the ribbon into water, lay it on a 
hoard, and scrub with the mixturo, using a soft brush; 
rinse in cold water, fold in a cloth, and iron when half dry. 

To Remove Oil Stains .—Tako threo ounce n of spirits of 
turpentine, and ono ounce of cogence of lemon; mix well, 
and apply it as you would any other scouring drops. It 
will take out all the grease. 

To Remove a Screw Rusted in the Wood .—Heat a poker in 
tho flro red-hot, and put it on the top of the screw for a 
minute or two; then take the screw-driver, and you will 
easily get it oat, if you do it whilst it is warm. 

Liquid Glue .—Dissolve ono pound of the best glno ia cne 
pound of water, add, gradually, one ounce of nitric acid, 
and heat the mixture for a short time. This will save tho 
trouble of heating the gluo-pot. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. l— Dinner Dress of Blub Silk.— The skirt Is gored 
with only sufficient fullness to admit of one large box-pleat 
in the back, and has a long train. One width of the silk is 
arranged so as to lap over tho front width, and is cut out 
in five places, so os to allow of the white stripes being lat¬ 
ticed in and out. These pieces are edged on each side with 
a flat, white braid, and have tassels on each end. The edge 
of this front width is pointed, and in the middle of each 
point is one silk button. Underneath this skirt is worn 
one of black silk, which is embroidered in white. The 
I waist is cut with rovers, and has underneath a chemisette 
m&de of lace. The sleeve is coat-shape. The hair is ar¬ 
ranged in the newest stylo. In fact, this toilet is entirely 
new, designed at great expense by a French artist. 

Fig. ii.—Carriage Dress of Gray Silk, figured with 
Blue. —The skirt and waist are plain. The Spanish waist 
ii made of black silk, trimmed with laco and buttons. This 
rm.n very readily be taken off at pleasure. White felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. iii.—Walking Dress of Leather-Colored Poplin.— 
The skirt is composed entirely of gored widths, and is 
made quite short to admit of being easily looped. The 
petticoat is made of white alpaca, and is cut out at dis¬ 
tances of six inches to admit of a piece of the colored mate¬ 
rial laid underneath. It is trimmed all round with three 
rows of scarlet velvet, the pieces underneath being edged 
with a ball-fringo. The waist is made like a basque in tho 
back, and is rounded in front liko a Spanish jacket. The 
volvet is laid on flat, and extends to the top and middle of 
oach scallop. Around this is a fringe like that used on the 
petticoat; Coat-sleeve. 

Fia. iv.—S uit of Steel-Colored Poplin.— Tho skirt, pet¬ 
ticoat, and sack, are all of the same material. Tho only 
Dimming this suit hus is the chains made of India-rubber, 
which loops the skirt, and trims the sack. Fanchon bon¬ 
net, made of purple silk, and jot ornaments. 

General Remarks. —Skirts, which are looped up, are now 
frequently fastened at every festoon with largo daisies, imi¬ 
tated in silk, piuked out at the edges. The front and back 
ore looped up with separate drawings; tho front is all 
drawn up in the usual manner, but the back is tied up in 
two parts only, so that it falls on the petticoat, as though 
it woro the two wido ends of tho sash. This stylo of fasten¬ 
ing up the skirt at the back does not look ungraceful, 
although it roads so. Petticoats aro worn iu muslin-de¬ 
laine and poplin. < 

Pzplums havo become more comfortablo since they have 
been made to bo worn ns mere basques, long and fastened 
with a waistband. This shape is convenient and economical, 
because it allows one to wear a dross without any paletot 
or casaque; it is sufficient to odd a peplum mounted on a 
waistband to one’s bodice to have an acceptable out-door 
costume. , 

Waists are invariably mado with cither basques, or else 
plain and round; sometimes they aro cut with rovers, 
which are not suited, however, to all figures. 

Jockey Jackets, as they aro termed, are still much made 
in silk and' lacc, especially blue, tho whole rendered in 
stripes. These arc liko Garibaldis in appearance, but fit 
tho body, are set Into a baud, have an ornamental band, 
collar, and cuffs m suite. The sleeves are shaped and also 
stripod. A muslin jacket striped with Cluny insertion, 
and with the basque fluted, of doublo muslin, is pretty. A 
Tory simple and inexpensive skirt may be made in white 
Swiss muslin, wj£h a finely-pleated frill about flVe inches 
doop on the hem, headed by a band of Cluny Insertion over 
ribbon. Another trimming for a muslin dress is three rows 
of muslin Vandykes, or points edged with narrow lace, and 
arranged so as to alternate one over the other. 

Bleeve8, for the street, are made narrow and long. House 
jackets are made occasionally without any. Some new gar¬ 


ments have come out with wido sleeves, but they ora not 
popular. 

Evening Dresses are so varied, in point of trimming, the 
best that we can do is to give a single description. The 
following toilet will bo found both novel and effective! A 
white tulle dress with a tunic cut like a manicau dt cover 
over it. This tunic is also of tulle, and is trimmed with 
two rows of small, well-curled white feathers, and bo tween 
the rows with large, white daisies studded at regular in¬ 
tervals on the tulle. This decoration is carried up the 
sides as far as the waist; another tunic, ornamented to cor¬ 
respond, is added in front, and the trimming of daisies and 
fo&thors, crossing at the sides, looks extremely well. The 
bodice is a peplum of blue Oriental silk, fitting closo at the 
waist, and falling on the skirt in two pointed and separated 
basques, each terminating with a tassel; the peplum takes 
tho same form in front, only it is somewhat shorter. White 
muslin peptuxns are bouiOcnnes or tucked in horfcontal 
lines, or else striped with either guipure or Valenciennes 
insertion, and afterward trimmed round the edge ^with 
Valenciennes lace. 

Paletots are worn in velvet, cloth, and plush; the latter 
is the most fashionable, and admit of but little trimming. 
Velvets are embroidered with silk and bends. The leaders 
of the fasliions are trying very hard to introduce colored 
velvet cloaks. 

Bonnets are being mado larger. It woqhl be impossible 
to wear, all through the winter, the small, and almost in¬ 
visible head-dresses, which now go by tho name of bonnets. 
Tho enlarged forms all describo a point on tho forehead, 
while at the back they aro the Lamballc shape, only length¬ 
ened. One fact Is certain, which is, that wide ribbon-strings, 
tiod under the chin, are out of favor. Milliners replace them 
with benoiton of blonde, thickly worked with beads, and 
with very narrow strings, which aro tied under the chignon. 

Tricornes and Toquets are still the fashion, tho toquet 
especially being trimmed with black velvet, upon which is 
a garland of foliage, and on the sldo a cockade of flowers, 
such as a rose, a bouquet of daisies or pansies. When 
toquets are garnished with a lace scarf, black or white, or 
with a silk tulle scarf, the flowers are powdered in it A 
very pretty ornament on a fancy hat is a wreath of tool 
ooral over black velvet. 

Boots are worn of colored silk, trimmed with jet and 
guipure, for evening. Boots of the Polish shape are very 
much worn in Paris, mado of n small black and white 
checked silk, tho check, on close inspection, not boing 
funned by straight lines crossing each other, but by a 
minuto diaper of black ahd white, which has the effect 
of check. A deep golosh of kid is placed round tho boot, 
which buttons on ono side of the front, and is finished with 
tassels. These are very pretty for morning wear in a car¬ 
riage. Polish boots in various colors of satin turc, fastened 
( with self-colored enameled buttons, are in good taste, and 

I would be, of course, selected to correspond with the toilet. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Walking Suit for a Boy of Ten Tears.— The 
coat is made of velvet, and the pants and jacket of merino, 
trimmed with gold buttons. 

Fia. n.— Dress for a Little Girl, Made of Colored 
Alpaca. —The waist is cut with a little basque at the back, 
and trimmed with silk cord and buttons. It is cut square 
in the neck, and is worn over a chemisette. 

Fia. m.—S triped Silk Dress, mado low-nocked, and 

I trimmed with box-ploutings of silk and cl' in insertion. 
Colored boots. 

Fia. iv.—I nfant’s Dress of Colop ’*** .rino, with Apron 
of Muslin, trimmed with frills. 

Fia. v.—N urse, who is b T with satisfhetion. 

Where can her like bo f- 
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LITTLE PEARL. 

BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


I was bitterly discontented that morning, and 
there is no denying it—discontented with my 
home, my husband, even with my baby. I re¬ 
member the morning well, it was gray and 
cloudy, with a low, dragging mist, that chilled 
•ne to the bone, and hung the trees with reek¬ 
ing moisture. The black mud, about the door 
of our western home, was thick and deep; and 
the bare floor of our one room was badly stained 
and soiled by the careless feet of the rough-shod 
workingmen. I had been cleaning up all the 
morning, but the more I cleaned the worse 
matters seemed to grow; soap and sand only 
served to render the black foot-marks more 
visible; and when a sudden puff of wind whirled 
the smoke and ashes down the pipe of my cook¬ 
ing-stove, covering the books and tables I had 
just taken so much pains in dusting off, I threw 
myself in the rocking-chair, and burst into a 
passion of despairing tears. 

We brought the rocking-chair with us, Ned 
and I, when we loft our cottage, on the outskirts 
of the city, and journeyed westward. It was a 
pretty cottage; my eyes fill with tears even now 
at the thought of it, with its low, breezy win¬ 
dows, through which the odor of roses floated 
the livelong summer; and its clean, well-ordered 
rooms, adorned with all those charming, useless 
little toys, that go so far toward making a home 
pleasant and attractive. It was my first home 
after my marriage—and a woman always loves 
that home better than any other. We were 
very happy, Ned and I; as cozy and comfort¬ 
able as two robins in the heart of a summer 
apple-tree. Ned was a clerk, but with a good 
salary, and some little additions flowing in now 
and £Een from other resources. And when our 
baby came, “Little Pearl,” as we called her, 
our happiness was complete. 

But after awhile this new rapture began to 
cool; and as Little Pearl’s blue eyes deepened 
and expanded, Ned began to cast about him in 
a sage and fatherly manner. 

I Vol. L.—23 


“We must do the best we can for Little 
Pearl’s sake, Bell.” 

That was the opening remark—a disclosure 
of his plans followed. He had caught the 
western fever. “ ‘Westward the star of empire 
makes its way,’ ” Ned quoted, with telling em¬ 
phasis, adding, “we must follow, Bell, and build 
up a name and a home for Little Pearl!” 

I assented, as I always did, to Ned’s plans; 
though, in my secret soul, I felt that the move¬ 
ment was a bad one. We sold our pretty cottage 
and furniture at a considerable sacrifice; Ned 
left his clerkship; and the November after Little 
Pearl’s birth found us in our western home. 

Ned had urged me to bring out our servants; 
but, in a fit of high-strung heroism, I deter¬ 
mined to be maid-of-all-work myself. Ned 
would have to sacrifice his ease and comfort—I 
would not be behind him. It was comparatively 
light in the beginning, when only Ned and. 
myself were to provide for; but after awhile 
the hired men came; and baby required more 
attention every day. The fall rains set in, con¬ 
verting the spongy soil into black, adhering 
mud. I worked late and early, but found it 
impossible to take care of my babe, and keep 
our rude home in anything like order. I bore 
up as long as I could; but at last my strength 
utterly failed, and, sitting down in the rocking- 
chair, I sobbed like a silly child. I thought 
of my old home, with its pretty, well-ordered 
apartments; of the hours of pleasant leisure 
and social enjoyment to which I had been ac¬ 
customed; and then, with a fresh gush of tears, 
I looked out at the low, trailing mist, and 
around the Bmall, untidy room in which I was 
imprisonedr It was wrong in Ned to bring me 
to such a place, and against my will, too, I 
thought bitterly. 

At that moment I heard the voice of the sick, 
hired-man calling for water, and, catching up 
the pitcher, I brushed away my tears, and raa 
up to the rude loft where he lay. As I reached. 
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the bed, I saw by the sun that it was almost 
v noon, and dinner was to cook for Ned and the 
hired-men. Giving the invalid his water, I: 
paused a moment to mix a draught of medicine, ; 
my thoughts full of the smoking stove, and dis- ; 
tasteful duties that awaited me below; and just: 
then, Ahrill and clear, came Little Pearl’s cry. ; 
I threw down the dose I was mixing, exclaim- : 
ing, almost angrily, 

“ It is no use, I can’t get along, no matter 
how hard I strive. What shall I do now? Oh, ! 
dear! I do wish I had no baby!” 

My very finger-tips thrilled with terror the j 
instant the unwomanly wish had passed my 
lips; and, clearing the steps at two or three 
bounds, I rushed to the corner where her crib ; 
stood, eager to clasp her to my bosom, and pour 
out my remorse in tears and kisses. I snatched : 
aside the curtain. The crib was there, so was 
the snowy pillow bearing the damp impress of! 
her head; but Little Pearl was gone. For a! 
moment I stood dumb and almost senseless, then I 
a swift thought came to my relief. 

“Ned has stolen her to frighten me,” I cried, j 
and, rushing out, I searched everywhere to find « 
him; but in vain. 

The mist was thickening into rain. I knew ; 
well enough that he was too careful of her to ; 
expose her in such a manner; yet I clung to the ; 
belief that he had stolen her as I clung to my ; 
life. There were fresh foot-prints in the black 
mud about the door leading out toward the 
wood-lot, where Ned and the men were at work. : 
I followed them, my head uncovered, unmind- ! 
ful of the chill wind and driving rain, plunging ! 
ankle-deep into the yielding soil at every step. ; 
About half-way I saw something in the path < 
before me. It was a little crimson stocking! 
My heart leaped for joy. Ned had stolen her, ; 
and she had kicked it from her foot on the way; ; 
it was cruel in him to frighten me so. I won¬ 
dered if he had heard that silly wish of mine! 

Half a mile from the house I met him and 
the men coming home to dinner. lie started : 
forward the moment he caught sight of mo. 

“Oh, Bell! what’s the matter? Is Little 
Pearl sick?” 

One glance at his white, startled face, con¬ 
vinced me that my hope was vain; yet I cried 
out angrily, “You’ve got the child, Ned, you 
know you have—don’t torture me any longer.” 

“Bell, what do you mean?” 

“She’s gone—Little Pearl. You stole her, 
Ned, to frighten mo?” 

“No, on ray soul, Bell!” 

“Then she’s gone; God has granted me my 
wish. Oh! my baby! my baby!” 


I was rushing past him, but he caught and 
held me fast, commanding me to tell him all— 
and I did. And then his after-words thrilled 
my soul with horror. 

“The Indjans! the Indians, boys!” he cried, 
“they passed us, you know! They must have 
stolen her. Come!” 

They followed him without a word—and so 
did I. Over the spongy prairie mud, the chill 
wind and driving rain beating in our faces, 
through dense, dripping woods, down to tbe 
shore of the river. But we were too late. The 
last canoe was moored on the opposite shore. 
God had granted me my wish. I had no baby! 

Little Pearl could not be found, although our 
efforts were ceaseless. Her crib remained in 
its corner, with the impress of her head on its 
pillow; but the little, laughing face, that had 
looked up at us from the depths of the cover¬ 
lids, was gone forever. I had ample time to 
perform all my household labor then. No little, 
quivering cry to detain me when I was busy; 
no clinging hands holding mine, and keeping 
them idle. My wish was granted me; I had 
no baby! 

The desolate, inconsolable sorrow of the days 
that followed, no tongue can portray; Hie ten¬ 
der longing, the sharp, *stinging remorse. But 
wo lived and worked, for life and labor must 
go on, no matter how sore and weary our hearts 
may be. At the end of five years, Ned looked 
round him on the ripe fruition of his most san¬ 
guine hopes. He had built him up not only a 
home, but a name, in this new country. We 
had pleasant rooms, and luxurious furniture, 
and birds, and flowers, an(£nll the attributes 
that go to make up a happy home. Ali did I 
say? Not all—we were childless. Little Pearl 
had never come back, and God had given us no 
other child to fill her place; but we desired no 
other, our grief for her loss being dearer and 
more sacred than any new love could ever have 
been. 

Poor Ned, that unforgotten sorrow, together 
with his arduous duties, made him an old man 
before his time; the silver threads were thick 
on his temples, and the furrows on his forehead 
deeply cut; when wo went back on a visit to our 
old home, the friends of his youth did not recog¬ 
nize him. His life had lost its impelling aim 
and motive. 

One night, in the great city, we were return¬ 
ing from the opera, when a voice startled us. 

“Please, sir,” it said, “a penny to buy a 
loaf!” 

It was mid-winter; the pavements were glazed 
with icc; and the countless stars overhead glit- 
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tered in the cold, blue sky like so many points 
of steel. I was dreaming of my home in the 
far West, and longing for the hour of my re¬ 
turn to come. A strange feeling of tenderness 
bound me to the spot where I lost my Little 
Pearl. I could not bear to be away from it, 
because of a foolish fear that she might come 
back, and I not be there to welcome her. 

The slender, pleading voice broke in upon 
my reverie; and glancing out at the carriage- 
window, I saw a small, childish figure, and a 
tiny hand, blue and stiff with cold. 

“Stop the carriage, Ned; I shan’t close my 
eyes to-night, if we pass that child.” 

My husband started up from his half doze 
and obeyed me. 

“What do you want?” he asked, kindly bend¬ 
ing over and taking the child’s hand in his. 

“A penny, please, sir, to buy a loaf for 
granny; she’s sick.” 

Ned took a silver piece from his pocket, but 
I caught his arm before he had dropped it into 
the little, waitftig hand. Something in the soft 
blue eyes, looking up so pleadingly in the win¬ 
ter starlight, thrilled my heart to its inmost 
core. I yearned to clasp the little, shivering 
form to my breast, to stroke back the tangled, 
golden hair from the pallid, want-pinched face. 

“Take her up, Ned,” I entreated; “she’ll 
freeze if we leave her here. Wo con put her 
out wherever she lives.” 

And good-natured Ned, who never deniod me 
a thing in his life, complied. Down dark and 
unfrequented streets into one of the lowest 
haunts of vice and poverty; then she guided us 
up a long flight of stairs into a cheerless attic. 


An old woman lay upon a heap of straw, her 
face wearing that cold, grayish hue which is 
the unmistakable precursor of death. 

“Have you come?” she questioned, eagerly, 
as we entered; “gi’ me the loaf!” 

The child ran to her side, and began to stroke 
back her gray hair. 

“A good lady and gentleman’s come,” she 
lisped, softly. 

“I’m glad yer come,” she said, addressing 
Ned. “I’m goin’, you see; and some one 
oughter look arter her,” pointing to the chiM. 
“She’s a good little thing; I’ve had her wi* me 
six years come next winter. She ain’t mine, 
though. I got her from a squad o’ Ingins, 
when my ole man run a flat-boat down the 
Mississippi. They’d stole her from some one, 
and brung her by our cabin, and she was sich 
a putty little thing that the ole man an’ me 
struck a trade for her. I allers kept her 
clothes, the ones she had on, in case her 
friends might know her, if they ever turned 
up—but they didn’t; an’ now I’m goin’, she 11 
be left to herself. You might look arter her, 
madam, couldn’t ye?” 

“Where aro the clothes she had on?” asked 
Ned and I, eagerly, and in the same breath. 

She looked into my face inquiringly, and 
then pointed to an old trunk. Ned broke it 
open. There they were in a faded heap; the 
dainty embroidered slip, the tiny pinafore, and 
ono crimson stocking. Its fellow lay in the 
bottom of my drawer in my far western home. 

“Oh, Ned!” I cried, “she is Little Pearl.” 

And so she was. Wo had found her at last, 
our baby, our darling. 




THE WIND. 


BY h. M. BAKER. 


Likb a spirit, gay and airy, 

On tho flight. 

Comes the wind in silent whispers, 
Day and night; 

Breathing on the painted flowers 

With delight; 

Blowing rudely o’er the mountain 
Oot of eight. 


Kissing every opening flower 
Tenderly; 

Snatching every wand’rlng sunbeam 
Powerfully; 

Lifting up tho floating tresses, 

Airily, 

Of the sufferer who greets them 
Cheerily. 


Soaring with its light air-pinions 
Upon high, 

Pinking wearily upon the 
Karth to die; 

Bringing echoes of sod music 
With a sigh— 

Singing to the swaying branches, 
Lullaby. 


Thus the wind is ever blowing; 

On its way 

Leaving ua the richest blessings 
Day by day; 

Teaching us all holy lessons, 

To impart 

Peace, and love, and llcav’nly wisdom 
To tho heart. 
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BY ELLA BOD MAN. 


I had gone into tho country to spend Thanks¬ 
giving; and in order to be sure of it, I had 
gone a week beforehand. Ever since Cornelia’s 
marriage, a period of six months, I had not 
been to see her; and as Cornelia was one of 
my dearest friends, I could not resist her half¬ 
invitation, half-command, to come immediately 
to “Union Cottage,” and make my long pro¬ 
mised visit. 

It was “Union Cottage,” Cornelia said, be¬ 
cause of the war; and altogether, as “Irving” 
said, it was just about the best name that could 
be found. “Irving” wa sthe fortunate rival that 
had hurled me from my pedestal in Cornelia’s 
affection. Irving Woodfleet, his name was; and 
although bound to hate him, I could not, with 
the hardest trying, help liking him. 

That pretty white cottage, with its broad 
veranda, and plentiful green blinds, seemed 
to me the very abode of peace and comfort; and 
Cornelia’s beaming face was so sunshiny and 
contented, and Mr. Woodfleet was bo enthu¬ 
siastic, both over his home and over Cornelia, 
that it seemed to me the latter’s fashionable 
friends might have ceased bemoaning her hard 
lot in marrying a man who was devoted to her, 
and who could give her such a paradise of a 
home as this. 

I was hurried up to the loveliest square-room, 
furnished with pink cottage-furniture, white 
curtains with pink trimmings, and the toilet- 
table draped to match. Cornelia looked just a 
little conceited, I thought, as I went into ecsta¬ 
sies of admiration; and threw open the door of 
her own apartment, which was furnished with 
blue. Just as it had been at school—Cornelia 
always in blue, I in pink. 

But I was speedily whisked down stairs again 
to explore the lower regions, and “to see 
Irving”—more the latter, I suspected, than the 
former. On one side of the hall there was a 
pretty parlor, that went from front to back, 
(not any tremendous distance, by-the-way;) on 
the other, an equally pretty dining-room, with 
what Cornelia called “a magnificent store- 
closet” back of it. The little housekeeper had 
collected there the most tempting rows of canned 
fijiits, and preserved fruits, and pickled arrange¬ 
ments; with bottles, and demijohns, and boxes— 
the whole place being just as neat as wax. 
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“These are Cornelia’s jewels,” said her hus¬ 
band, solemnly, pointing with his eyes at the 
stores in question. 

Cornelia vigorously disclaimed any such weak¬ 
ness; and Mr. Woodfleet exclaimed, enthusfas- 
: tically, 

“Just think of getting this coxy little place 
; for a hundred and fifty dollars a year? What 
; could I do in the city for that? And I was re- 
! solved not to take Cornelia to a boarding-house^— 

I that is, (with a beaming smile,) unless she pre- 
: ferred it. (A hearty disclaimer from Cornelia.) 
|i We have no society here, to be sure, but each 
i: other (such eye-shot as was here exchanged 
; between tho two!) except when a friend takes 

! pity on us, as you have done. (A courtly bow 
to me.) But as I go to my office every morning, 
and come up every night, I keep Cornelia in¬ 
formed of all the city news and gossip—and, 
somehow, she does not seem to stagnate.” 

That bright face looked like anything but 
“stagnation;” and turning suddenly to me, the 
owner exclaimed, “My dear child, (she was 
just five months older than I,) you have not yet 
been introduced to Mary Ann!” 

“And who might ‘ Mary Ann* be?” I asked, 
in some astonishment. 

“Mary Ann,” replied my entertaining host, 
“is the Atlas who bears up this small world of 
ours on her shoulders—in -tfther words, she is 
the pillar of this establishment; and Nelly is 
firmly persuaded that, without her. we should 
incontinently go to pieces.” 

“Mary Ann,” said Cornelia, “is a most re¬ 
spectable, middle-aged Englishwoman, who does 
all the work of the house—and does everything 
> beautifully, and comes in to prayers; and is so 
; nice and reliable in every way, that I cannot 
| help feeling I have a perfect prize. Instead of 
\ gadding out of evenings, or having oompany, as 
: all the young girls do, she sits quietly in the 
: kitchen, which always shines like a new pin, 
and reads her Bible and Prayer-Book. She is 
a member of the Church of England—am I not 
<; fortunate?” 

“ Where did you hear of this prize?” I asked, 
j; after expressing a proper degree of astonish- 
; ment at her perfections* 

“I didn’t ‘hear* of her at all,” replied my 
'! friend, triumphantly. “She came to the door, 
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one day, when I was crying oyer the hopeless ; 
stupidity of our kitchen Biddy, and asked if I; 
wanted a steady woman to work for me. She : 
said that I needed some one to look after me.” 

“Intended in a flattering sense,” put in Mr. : 
Wood fleet, parenthetically. 

“Of course, it was,” continued Cornelia, j: 
warmly; “she thought I looked young and deli¬ 
cate, and needed a stout, middle-aged woman 
to take all the care otf my shoulders. She said 
thfet she had no recommendation—but her face 
was sufficient recommendation for me; and she s 
said that mine was for her.” s 

“In short,” remarked her husband, “Nelly l 
and Mary Ann forthwith struck up a mutual 
admiration society, which has continued ever 
since.” ! 

“Now, Irving,” said Cornelia, laughing, “you : 
know very well that you admire Mary Ann quite ! 
as much as I do, and think that no one else can 
do anything decently.” 

“True!” he replied, with a comical expres¬ 
sion, “mjs feelings toward Mary Ann are such ! 
that I have often been afraid I should be obliged < 
to relieve myself by composing a poem upon 
that estimable female.” 

At this moment a short, dumpy woman, of 
forty-five or thereabouts, with a scanty allow¬ 
ance of hair, drawn tightly behind her cars 
into a hard little knot, entered the dining-room, 
where we were assembled, waiting for dinner, 
and deposited a tureen upon the table. 

“Mary Ann,” said Cornelia, as soon as she 
appeared, “this young lady is my dear friend, 
Miss Eva Haddington, and we must do all we 
can to make her visit pleasant. But, Mary 
Ann, where did you get oysters ? And so nicely 
cooked, too!” 

A funny little bob of her whole body to me, 
to acknowledge the introduction; and then, in 
reply to Mrs. Woodfleet’s question: “Jimmy 
Briggs brought ’em, mum,” and Mary Ann 
rapidly departed to the lower regions. 

“She is a perfect wonder!” said my friend, 
enthusiastically; “and has the greatest knack 
at procuring supplies when no one else can 
succeed. It is never easy to get things, you 
know, in these places—and she is a splendid 
cook.” 

“Nelly,” said Mr. Woodfleet, thoughtfully, 
“did you notice anything queer in Mary Ann’s 
appearance just now?” 

Now I had noticed that the lids of Mary 
Ann’s small, gray eyes were fiery red, and that 
a suppressed grin seemed inclined to spread 
itself over her face. 

“I saw that the poor thing looked as if she 


had been crying,” replied Cornelia, in a tone 
of gentle pity. “I dare say she has very deep 
feeling; probably sorrows that we know nothing 
of, and tries to look cheerful when she comes 
to us; for you know, Irving, she thinks there is 
no one in the world like you and me.” 

Mr. Woodfleet’s expression seemed to be a 
mingling of doubt, amusement, and intense 
admiration for his wife. 

“When Mary Ann first came here,” said Cor¬ 
nelia, addresing herself to me, “I wanted to 
call her ‘Brown,’ which is the English custom, 
you know, with middle-aged servants, and 
sounds so respectable; but she always seemed 
to think that I was speaking to Mr. Woodfleet, 
and I gave it up. I don’t object to ‘ Mary Ann,’ ” 
rather plaintively; “but I would have so much 
preferred ‘Brown.’ ” 

“Nelly looks upon Mary Ann as a sort of 
feudal institution,” observed her husband, “ and 
if she would only have answered to her sur¬ 
name of Brown, the little wife’s happiness 
would have been complete.” 

Cornelia told him that he was absurd; but it 
seemed to me that there was a mutual infatua¬ 
tion respecting this wonderful Mary Ann. I 
could not but confess, when she came up so 
Boberly to prayers, and behaved with so much 
respect in the presence of her superiors, (“so 
different,” Cornelia remarked, “from those 
wretched Irish and American servants!”) that 
Mary Ann really was something a little out of 
the common way. She bade us “good-night,” 
with a respectful courtesy to each—and we saw 
her no more for the evening. 

I was rather disagreeably surprised, next 
morning, on being summoned to breakfast at 
what seemed to me rather an unearthly hour 
| for civilized people. 

“I am afraid it does seem very early to you, 
Eva,” said my friend, deprecatingly; “but the 
truth is, Mary Ann has an inveterate habit 0 $ 
early rising—and she goes to work at the break¬ 
fast the first thing.” 

“I tried to rebel once,” said Mr. Woodfleet, 
“and refused to get up; but the consequence 
; was that everything was cold—and I concluded 
not to try it again.”., 

“Oh, well!” said Cornelia, soothingly, “get- 
; ting up early is really very healthful, after all!” 

“I have not the slightest doubt of it,” replied 
her husband, gravely; “ everything disagreeable 
; invariably is * healthful.’ I shall never forget,” 

; he continued, “the reply Mary Ann made when 
' I inquired as to how she contrived to get her¬ 
self awake at such dreadful hours? ‘Well,’ 
\ said she, sagaciously, ‘When the rooster gets on 
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tho fence and shouts, I always gets up.* Very j 
often, however, ‘the rooster gets on the fence ; 
and shouts’ at most unorthodox hours; and I; 
once rushed upon Mary Ann, at three o’clock ; 
in the morning, with a loaded pistol in my ; 
hand, thinking, of course, that I had cap- 
tnred a burglar.” 

“What did she do?” I inquired. > 

“"Returned the compliment, by taking me for 
a burglar—threw her candlestick at my head, : 
and screamed, ‘Robbers!’ and ‘Murder!’ and > 
•Goodness gracious me!’ all in one breath.” 

“Such a scene!” exclaimed Cornelia, laugh¬ 
ing. “And there was I, half frightened to 
death, until I heard a burst of laughter from 
Irving, and a desperate kicking and screaming ; 
from Mary Ann.” 

“After that,” said Mr. Woodflcet, “Mary: 
Ann had the coolness to ask Nelly to request 
mo not to walk about tho house at night, or I’d 
certainly be the death of her!” 

That morning Cornelia and I had such a 
pleasant talk about “old times,” (three years 
old,) that lunchcon-timo camo before it was 
wanted, the morning seemed so short. I was 
now, as yet, to fashionable life, having only 
been imported from a country town to spend 
tho winter with some wealthy relatives—and 
this may account for my being actually happy 
at a quiet cottage in November. 

“What have you been doing, Irving?” said 
my friend, at the dinner-table. “You look so 
perfectly delighted with yourself, that I am 
rather afraid of mischief.” 

“I have been doing ‘something very nice,* 
as the children say; I have invited Hill Ornsay 
to spend Thanksgiving with us, and he has pro¬ 
mised to come up the day before and stay until 
the day after. I wanted him to have the plea¬ 
sure of meeting you and Miss Eva.” 

“Hill Ornsay!” gasped Cornelia. “Oh, Irv¬ 
ing! you couldn’t possibly have done a worse 
thing! The most fastidious, troublesome mor¬ 
tal,” turning to me, “that ever was born into 
the world! At parties, he always made his 
sister carry a fresh pair of white kids in her 
pocket, to put on when the evening was half 
over; and he criticises ladies so rigidly, that 
ho can scarcely ever see a charm in them. A 
man with a fortune of half a million in our 
little cottage, and I scarcely know him at all! 
We shall have to order all our meals from Del- 
monico’s.” 

Mr. Woodfleet looked very smilingly at his 
excited little wife. “Now, my dear child,” 
with the wisdom of two or three Solomons, 
“just listen to me. Some time ago I read, 
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somewhere in an English book, an article on 
the folly of inviting a lord to dine with you, 
and putting yourself to expense and excitement 
in order to give him a dinner which he has 
every day, and which he knows you don’t have. 
The plan proposed was to tell the lord frankly 
that you had a roasted shoulder of mutton and 
potatoes; and, ten to one, he would enjoy his 
dinner more, respect you more, and be more 
likely to become your guest a second time, than 
if you had made the whole family uncomfort¬ 
able for a month, to give him an entertainment 
that he wouldn’t care for Hill Ornsay is a 
sensible fellow, and doesn’t expect one who was 
born with an iron spoon in his mouth to do as 
he does, who was born with a gold one. ne 
can get a luxurious dinner any day of his life; 
but it is not any day that he can get an invita¬ 
tion to Union Cottage, and a regular homemade 
Thanksgiving dinner, with such sauce as the 
fair mistress of said cottage and her charming 
guest. Hill is not a mere acquaintance of mine, 
you know, Nelly; but a warm friend of several 
years’ standing; and I do not see why ho should 
bo shut out from all the advantages of that 
friendship merely because he happens to be 
rich.” 

Cornelia was evidently afraid of being too 
credulous on the subject of this formidable 
lion’s exceeding tameness; but she became re¬ 
conciled in time, and even ventured tremblingly 
to hope that wo might have a really pleasant 
; Thanksgiving. 

I knew perfectly well that it was on my ac¬ 
count that Mr. Ornsay had been invited to 
i Union Cottage; and tho first half-hour that I 
could succeed in spending alone in my own 
room, I meditated on the mighty event. ‘What 
did I care about it? I had been introduced to 
him somewhere, and thought him a very ele¬ 
gant-looking personage, who could doubtless 
make himself quite fascinating, if he chose; 
but I met with an accident, just after the in¬ 
troduction, in having my dress half torn to 
pieces, and retired to the dressing-room with 
that and a sick headache. Then I was taken 
homo, and saw nothing more of Mr. Ornsay. 

But now he was coming to the very house, to 
sit vis-a-vis with me at the cozy table, and to 
be for two days on those easy terms which 
: people shut up together in a small country 
: house naturally glide into. What course should 
I pursue? 1 certainly would not make myself 
l extra agreeable, in imitation of those silly 
| women who looked delighted at his slightest 
| notico on the evening of our meeting—and the 
very thought disposed mo to bo as Btiff and 
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forbidding as possible. But why should I take 
this trouble? What was Mr. Ornsay to me, or 
I to him? I would just act out my natural self, 
and endeavor, at least, to preserve my compo¬ 
sure under this overwhelming honor. 

I knew that nature had kindly refrained from 
indulging in any mortifying freaks with respect 
to my exterior; but I firmly resolved not to 
adorn myself for conquest while Mr. Ornsay 
remained. No clusters of red berries, so much 
affected by young ladies on autumn visits in 
the country, should light up my dusky braids; 
nor white chrysanthemums repose upon my 
bosom. I felt quite superior to all these little 
trickeries; and having held a reasonable con¬ 
sultation with myself, I went to the store-room 
for my friend, who seemed to be taking an in¬ 
ventory of her “jewels.” 

“Were it not for Mary Ann,” said Cornelia, 
confidentially, “I should despair; but she is so 
thoroughly trustworthy, and I need have no 
fear. I think she looks upon us all as a party 
of overgrown infants, whom it is her duty to 
keep in order. Come, Eva, let us go to the 
kitchen and break this wonderful news.” 

We found Mary Ann in a largo pink sun- 
bonnet, whieh gave her very much the appear¬ 
ance of a fly under a cabbage-leaf; but which 
invariably adorned her head in the kitchen 
until her work was finished up for the day. 

Cornelia made the announcement of the ex¬ 
pected Thanksgiving visitor. 

“Goodness gracious me, mum!” said Mary 
Ann, in dismay. 

This was the excellent woman’s favorite oath, 
and a safety-valve for all manner of emotion. 
She looked vaguely at us for a moment, and 
then a queer grin overspread her face. 

“What shall we do with him?” said she, as 
though he belonged to an unknown species. 

“We will put him in the small, upper room 
to sleep,” said Cornelia, pleasantly, “and give 
him the very best Thanksgiving dinner we 
can muster—oysters, turkey, pumpkin-pie, and 
everything nice. I am sure he will like your 
cooking, Mary Ann, and Mr. Woodfleet says 
that he isn't at all dreadful.” 

“Mr Woodfleet is a good man,” said Mary 
Ann, shaking her head solemnly, “and you 
must take good care of him.” 

This appeared to me to be exceedingly irre¬ 
levant to the matter in hand; and Mary Ann’s 
face had a decidedly vacant expression, while 
her queer little eyes and nose approached 
nearer a ruby hue than was at all natural. 

Cornelia laughed pleasantly at this very 
vague reply; and, a9 we went up stairs, I 


inquired if Mary Ann were quite in her right 
mind. 

“Just as much as you or I, my dear child,” 
while a soft arm went over my shoulder as in 
the old school days; “but she is English, you 
know, and that makes her seem a little queer. 
Wouldn’t Irving laugh at the idea of my 4 taking 
care’ of him?” 

Something undoubtedly made Mary Ann 
“seem a little queer;” but I did not believe 
it was her being English. That was a trifle, 
though, when weighed in the balance with her 
sterling qualities; for she certainly was a very 
wonderful little woman. Everything went on 
like clock-work; nothing was ever burnt, or 
broken, or spoiled; door9 and windows were 
always locked at the proper time; and Mary 
Ann had no “followers,” no visitors, unless 
Jimmy Briggs, the onc-cyed Irishman, who 
brought supplies of oysters, fish, etc., could be 
called one. After bis visits, Mary Ann was 
apt to be “queer” in the way above referred 
to; but, on the whole, she seemed to bo wrap¬ 
ped round in a double garment of respect¬ 
ability. She was thrifty, too, Cornelia said, 
and had quite a little hoard out at interest. 

Matters went on very pleasantly until the 
afternoon before Thanksgiving, when Mary 
Ann seemed threatened with a fit of hysterics. 
She sobbed at intervals, and seemed disposed 
to embrace her mistress; and in tho courso of 
the afternoon, she was discovered half asleep 
in the store-room. Her whole face was of a 
crimson hue, and she was decidedly flighty. 

“I am so afraid,” whispered Cornelia, “that 
the poor thing is going to have some dreadful 
fever—they always begin in this way. Mary 
Ann,” said she, very softly, “what is the mat¬ 
ter? Do you feel sick?” 

Mary Ann burst into tears, and said that she 
wanted to go and see her poor, old mother at 
S-, naming a station about ten miles off. 

“ Why, I never heard of your mother before l” 
exclaimed her mistress, in surprise. 

“She’s a very nice, respectable old body, in¬ 
deed,” as though indignant that she had not 
been heard of; “and I’ve been a wicked child 
to neglect her so long.” 

“But you don’t want to go this afternoon?” 
pleaded Cornelia; “you know that we are ex¬ 
pecting a gentleman to spend Thanksgiving.” 

“That’s a deuce of a bother!” remarked 
Mary Ann. 

Cornelia was perfectly confounded. 41 She 
must be light-headed, poor thing!” 

“There’s not a bit the matter with my head, 
my lady,” said Mary Ann, shaking the append- 
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age in question vigorously; “and I’ll go down 
and get the dinner, and do up the kitchen tidy, 
and then I shall go and see my mother.” 

“I think she’ll get oyer it soon,” remarked 
Mary Ann’s puzzled mistress, when the “re¬ 
spectable Englishwoman” had taken herself to 
the lower regions; “and I only hope that she 
will come to her senses before Irving and Mr. 
Ornsay get here. What should we do if she 
should be sick on our hands? But, poor thing! 
I am really selfish not to think of her sufferings. 
I am afraid she has a dreadful headache.” 

Now I had a certain suspicion respecting 
Mary Ann that did not seem to have entered 
Cornelia’s innocent head; but I saw no good in 
troubling her with it at present, for it might 
prove only suspicion. 

“Miss” Winant, a friend of Mary Ann in the 
neighborhood, and the hard-working mother of 
a score or so of small children, was called in to 
aid in getting up the dinner; and, much to our 
delight, Mary Ann seemed to have become quite 
herself again. 

The gentleman arrived in due time; and Mr. 
Ornsay entered with such an exhilarating, 
boyish zest into our quiet home pleasures, that, 
instead of being a restraint, his presence ac¬ 
tually increased our happiness. I intended to 
ignore all former acquaintance with him; but 
after his courteous bow of introduction, his 
eyes gleamed with a pleased recognition, aB he 
informed me that he had had the pleasure of 
meeting me before—actually naming the house 
and the evening. 

The dinner passed off delightfully; there was 
no attempt at anything beyond the means of 
our hosts; but everything was excellent of the 
kind—and the dreaded guest looked perfectly 
radiant with happiness. We enjoyed every 
moment of that evening. We played games, 
told stories, had cider, and black walnuts, and 
pumpkin-pie; and Mr. Ornsay declared that he 
should insist upon being allowed to take up his 
quarters altogether at Union Cottage. 

“I do think,” said Cornelia, with a pout, 
when we were alone in my room, “that you 
might just have stuck a flower in your hair 
this evening, or a few wax-berries, or moun¬ 
tain-ash, instead of making yourself such very 
severe simplicity. However,” she continued, 
turning me around for inspection, “I believe 
that Mr. Ornsay thinks you ‘very classical- 
looking’ with these plain, rich coils of ‘mid¬ 
night hair,’ with that equally plain garnet- 
colored dress, and the least suspicion of a little 
frill at the neck. Mon always go into ecstasies 
over little frills.” 
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“ I neither expect nor wish Mr. Ornsay to go 
into ecstasies over me ,” I replied; “but I do 
wish, Cornelia, that you would stop talking 
such nonsense.” 

My friend “heard a hoof upon the stair” 
(poetically speaking) that caused her to vanish 
without reply; and ere long the unsuspicious 
inmates pf Union Cottage had “settled their 
brains for a long winter’s nap,” without expe¬ 
riencing any of the shadows that are said to 
preface coming events. 

Somewhere in the middle of the night, it 
seemed to me, Cornelia stood by my bedside in 
tears. 

“What is the matter?” I exclaimed, in dis¬ 
may. “Is Mr. Woodfleet ill?” 

“No,” she replied, with a sob, “he isn’t ill; 
but he has gone off two or three miles on an 
expedition after the oysters that didn’t come 
last night—and Mary Ann isn’t anywhere to 
be found; and there are no fires lighted, and 
that dreadful Mr. Ornsay here. Oh, Eva! what 
shall I do?” * 

“I would advise you to comb out your hair, 
and put on some crinoline,” was my unfeeling 
reply, “if you wish to look like a respectable 
member of society—and you will see what I 
can do. I don’t believe you have half appre¬ 
ciated me. Why, Cornelia, it will be rare fun 
to do our own work; and this is just about what 
I expected of Mary Ann.’ 

“I like her attending to her mother at a 
proper time,” observed Cornelia; “but she 
should not have left .me in this strait to go 
and do it.” 

“Cornelia,” said I, solemnly, “Mary Ann is 
drunk; and ‘I don’t believe there’s no such 
person as Mrs. Harris,’ alias Mrs. Brown.” 

It was a long time before my trusting friend 
could be brought to a realizing sense of the 
truth; and then her sorrow far exceeded her 
anger. But there was no time to waste in re¬ 
grets; breakfast loomed up before us as a prac¬ 
tical fact, and as yet an unaccomplished fact. 1 
had not the slightest awe of “ that dreadful Mr. 
Ornsay,” nor a fear lest he should discover that 
I knew how to work. I was solely bent on 
helping Cornelia out of her dilemma; and or¬ 
dering her to arrange the table for breakfast, 1 
addressed myself to the kitchen-fire. 

I rather prided myself on a talent for making 
fires; and having heard the delightful crackling 
of the coal, I lifted the tea-kettle to its place, 
and went to inspect the huge stove that warmed 
the dining-room by means of a register. The 
fire was quite out, not having been properly 
replenished at night; and for a moment I stood 
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undecided. It was rather formidable to think 
of clearing out that mass of ashes and cinders; 
but I believed that I could do it, and I knew 
that Cornelia couldn’t. It would be a feat 
worth performing; and as I had an old pair 
of kid gloffes to protect my hands, at it I went. 

It was harder work than I had expected. I 
shook and shook with the utensil that went un¬ 
derneath the stove for that purpose; and pre¬ 
sently, in the vigor of my efforts, I shook my¬ 
self entirely off my balance, and fell over back¬ 
ward. Supposing that the stove had fallen with 
me, I screamed involuntarily and shut my eyes. 

A very pleasant, sympathizing voice ex¬ 
claimed, “My dear Miss Haddington! allow 
me to help you out of your unpleasant predi¬ 
cament,” and in the most tender manner I was 
lifted to my feet, while Mr. Ornsay stood re¬ 
garding me with a very natural curiosity. 

That somerset backward had disturbed my dig¬ 
nity; aud, under the circumstances, I scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or cry. 

“I am completely mystified,” said Mr. Orn- 
say, “and am, also, puzzled by a remarkable 
vision that I had last night. A peculiarly 
funny little woman, somewhat in the sere and 
yellow leaf, seemed to bend over mo, shake her 
fist at me, and depart. Is the cottage haunted?” 

“It must have been Mary Ann!” I exclaimed, 
suddenly, “for she did not approve at all of 
your coming here. And this same Mary Ann 
is at the bottom of my downfall, for she myste¬ 
riously disappeared in the night, and this morn¬ 
ing found Mrs. Woodfleet in great distress—for, 
in a place like this, ‘helps’ are not to be had in 
emergencies. Being persuaded that I have an 
undeveloped talent for making fires, and having, 
I hope, fully explained my peculiar position, you 
will excuse me for resuming my duties.” 

“Pardon me,” was the reply, while, with a 
polite bow, Mr. Ornsay deprived me of my 
weapon, “but I think that my shoulders are 
better fitted for this work than yours; while 
I flatter myself that my ‘undeveloped talent’ 
for the same will not suffer by comparison.” 

Those broad shoulders were available, it 
seemed, in a practicable way; for in a very 
short time, the mass of cinders and ashes was 
in the box below, while a bright fire roared 
above. I looked at my begrimed gloves, and 
at Mr. Ornsay, in his novel work, and thought 
of his sister and the two pairs of white kids. 

While his head was in the stove, I slipped up 
stairs to Cornelia, and told her of our new aid- 
de-camp. She nearly dropped the pile of plates 
in her hand in astonishment; but presently we 
laughed in concert; and were soon joined by 


Mr. Ornsay, who came up from the lower regions 
for “further orders.” We concluded to make 
a merry time of it; and such atrocious coffee as 
Cornelia eonoocted; such queer little cakes as 
I undertook to bake; and such confusion as Mr. 
Woodfleet made with his wretched oysters, that 
added to oUr trouble by wanting to be cooked. 

We got breakfast, somehow, toward eleven 
o’clock, amid more laughter and mistakes and 
surprises than had ever attended a meal before. 
Cornelia ms rather heart-broken about Mary 
Ann; and ner husband rallied her mercilessly; 
and told her the most ridiculous stories, dating 
from the time of Mary Ann’s advent to that of 
her hegira, with just enough of truth in them 
to prevent him from being contradicted. 

It was what an Englishman would call “ a jolly 
good time;” but Cornelia and I, on the first op¬ 
portunity, put our heads together as to what 
was to be done. We could not accomplish the 
Thanksgiving dinner, and were not at all am¬ 
bitious to try; so, putting on our hats and cloaks, 
we started off on a private expedition after 
“Miss” Winant. 

That devoted woman always seemed in the 
act of being mobbed by Lilliputians; for chil¬ 
dren of all sizes and shapes clung to her skirts, 
and hung on her heels, and sat on her shoulders, 
and nestled in her arms. When we gave her a 
pressing invitation to come and cook our Thanks¬ 
giving dinner, “Miss” Winant looked troubled. 
She did not know how she could very well leave 
the two younger babies. We gave her permis¬ 
sion to bring fifty babies, if that would ease her 
mind; but the good woman looked rather per¬ 
plexed at out liberality, and promised to do 
the best she could. 

Before long, a small colony was installed in 
the kitchen, with “Miss” W T inant as governor- 
general. Small children sprawled under foot, 
and climbed up on tables, and fell down steps, 
to Buch a degree that there seemed to be danger 
of their getting accidentally cooked up in some 
of the viands. 

“Miss” Winant was “as good as gold,” and 
stuck to her post faithfully. Our Thantygiving 
dinner was beautifully cooked, and amply en¬ 
joyed. Mr. Ornsay assured us that he would 
have relished it more if he had helped to cook 
it, as he had hoped to do—but I could not echo 
the sentiment. My taste of housework in the 
morning had satisfied me for some time to come. 

It was a bright, Indian-summer day; and, 
having dined much earlier than usual, we started 
off to the woods to enjoy it. That ramble seemed 
unusually pleasant; and on our return, my hair 
; was decerated with a heavy cluster of scarlet 
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berries from the mountain-ash, which Mr. 
Ornsay placed there, while he sang, 

“ Bo man tree I Oh, Nbman tree!” 

All this seemed rather ridiculous; but people 
have a peculiar way of “letting themselves go,” 
in the country. 

“Miss” Winant brought forward a curious 
black bottle, containing some kind of liquid, 
and asked us to inspect the contents. She had 
found it under the kitchen-dresser. The gen¬ 
tlemen pronounced it “apple-jackjV here was 
proof positive of Mary Ann’s amiable weakness. 

The next morning after the gentlemen’s de¬ 
parture, the deserter walked into the kitchen 
in her best clothes—including a most “respect¬ 
able-looking” bonnet, with a black lace veil. 
She smiled benevolently, dropped a courtesy, 
and said, “Good-morning, gentlefolk!” 

“Oh, Mary Ann!” said poor, tender-hearted 
Cornelia, bursting into tears, “ How could you?” 

Mary Ann rushed at her mistress with a du¬ 
plicate deluge on her own checks; and privately 
unscrewing one of those old-fashioned little 
bottles of hartshorn, held it close to Cornelia’s 
nose, who almost fainted from the shock. 

The truant persisted in saying that she had 
been to see “her poor old mother;” and seemed 
utterly unable to perceive anything objection¬ 
able in her conduct; although she brought a 
very strong odor with her that whispered of 
bottles similar to that which had been dragged 
from its hiding-place. By afternoon, however, 
she was more like herself, and seemed quite 
penitent. Cornelia, who was a most conscien¬ 
tious little mistress, went down and read to her, 
and talked with her; and came up in tears to 
tell me of the hopeful condition of her prodigal. 

The extraordinarily pious frame of mind into 
which Mary Ann immediately fell was rather 
alarming, and reminded me of the somewhat 
unbecoming confidence of murderers upon the 
scaffold. She observed that she had been a very 
wicked womnn; but that she was now all right, 
and should never do so again—even if she had 
to pluck out her right eye, as the Bible told her 
to do. | She read very industriously all the 

SN 

BY HENBY 

8sowI snow! snow I 
Over the valleys, and over the hills; 

Over the rivers, and over the rills; 

Whitening the air and the earth below. 

Snow! snow I snow I 
Over the city, and over the town; 

Over the country, and its meadows brown; 


evening; and on going to bed, declined any 
candle, saying that “God had given her the 
light of the stars;” evidently persuaded that 
these heavenly bodies had been called into 
existence for her express benefit. 

When Mr. Woodfleet came homeland heard 
of Mary Ann’s arrival, he threatened, a la 
Sidney Smith, to read the riot act over her and 
disperse her; but Cornelia’s pleadings, and re¬ 
presentations of the impossibility of getting a 
decent servant in the country, prevailed—and 
the respectable Englishwoman was allowed to 
remain on trial. 

When I returned to the city, I was continually 
encountering Mr. Ornsay. He loved to talk of 
his two days’ visit to Union Cottage, and also 
of the first evening on which he met me, and 
his (probably pretended) search for me after 
my disappearance. I had allowed mysfelf to be¬ 
come very much absorbed in this and similar 
nonsense, when I was called back to terrestrial 
things by a letter from Cornelia. 

She was “in a peck of trouble.” Mary Ann 
had broken looso again, and gone on the ramp¬ 
age, which she finished up by climbing out of 
the kitchen window at night to marry Jimmy 
Briggs—a miserable, drunken Irishman, who 
only wanted her money. Cornelia had, more¬ 
over, discovered that Mary Ann’s last place of 
residence, before she came to her, had been a 
ditch; that Jimmy Briggs had frequently sup¬ 
plied her with liquor, under cover of fish and 
oysters; that “her poor old mother” was a per¬ 
fect myth; and that Mary Ann, herself, was 
one of the greatest story-tellers going, and 
totally unfit for tfny decent family to employ. 
All this through “Miss” Winant, who kept her 
information until it was of no manner of use. 

Cornelia was utterly disgusted with house¬ 
keeping, and Mr. Woodfleet was about to take 
rooms for them in town. Mr. Ornsay, on 
hearing the letter read, playfully inquired if 
we should hire “Union Cottage,” after our 
marriage, and set up a school of reform for 
Mrs. Briggs vice Mary Ann Brown; but I have 
respectfully declined. 

) w. 

A. SMITH. 

Hiding the Autumn’s gloom and woe. 

Snow! snow I snow! 

Over the rich and poor man’s homos; 

Over the grave-yard’s marbled tombs. 

Falling solemnly, soft and slow; 

Over the living, and over the dead, 

Alike are its ghostly garments spread. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tub guests were gone at last—what a night 
it had been! Gone, and the two sisters stood 
in the great drawing-room, listening to tho last 
carriage drive away. 

When the sound had ceased, they turned and 
looked at each other. They had no opportunity 
to exchange a word; with that fearful strain on 
body and mind, they had been forced to move 
about among their guests, to dance, to make 
pleasant speeches, and all the while knowing 
that black ruin stood just outside the door; that, 
perhaps, on the morrow their very names would 
be a jest and by-word to tho people who were 
flattering them. 

Now they were alone, and, perhaps, horrible 
as the restraint had been, it was almost worse 
to have it removed. Perhaps they were both 
expecting to hear tho step of the master of the 
house; but he did not come. Once, a long 
while before, they had seen him for a few mo¬ 
ments in tho rooms—so the man had gone. lie 
looked just the same as ever, and had soon dis¬ 
appeared, after his usual practice. 

“He is not coming,” were the first words 
either spoke; it was Christine's voice. 

“You had better go to bed,” her sister an¬ 
swered. “You will be ill after all this.” 

“Yes; let us go to bed, Susan. Come.” 

They went up stairs together; but when they 
reached the door of her room, Suan said, 

“Don’t come in, Christine—to-morrow will 
be time enough; try and sleep.” 

“Will you try?” 

“Yes; don’t be afraid; I am quite worn out.” 

Christine put her arms about her, and held 
her close to her for an instant, whispering, 

“At least you will be free from that dreadful 
man. I do feel that someway you will be saved.” 

Susan did not answer. She only sighed hope¬ 
lessly, and Christine passed on. 

Susan was alone. She looked about, perhaps 
expecting to see there the man who had sur¬ 
rounded her with all that wealth; who had be¬ 
lieved himself her husband—but he was not 
there. No one in tho bed-chamber beyond, 
either; Bhe was all alone. 

For a little time she sat quite still, thinking. 
The suspense and trouble had all left her face— 


it was pale and worn with suffering; but her 
mind was made up, and the very consciousness 
of a settled plan was a sort of rest. 

She Bat down to write her letters; to this 
man who had been so kind and generous to 
her, and to the sister who loved her so, that 
she would have shrunk from no sacrifice that 
could have helped her in this desolation. 

Susan’s plan was formed. She was going 
away; she would creep out of sight; take her¬ 
self and her shame so far away, that she could 
never trouble any one who had loved her. 

Sho knew how Christine would suffer; but it 
was the only thing she could ao, and it was to 
say these things that she began to write. She 
had to ask this man, whom she had wronged, to 
guard her sister, to be kind to her. She felt 
certain that he would—a clearer perception of 
his real character than she had ever possessed 
had somehow forced itself upon her. 

She had not written far when tho door opened, 
and ho was standing there—this man who was 
not her husband—come, perhaps, to drive her 
out of his house. Was there anything too vio¬ 
lent and terrible for her to expect? 

She did not stir, and ho came up to the table. 

“What are you doing, Susan?” he asked. 

“I was writing to you,” she answered. 

“What for?” 

She did not look at him. There was no ex¬ 
citement in her manner, her voice was dreary 
and low. 

“To ask you to be kind to my sister; to beg 
you to believe that I thought that man was dead 
when I married you.” 

He stood quite still. 

“What did you mean to do then?” 

“I don’t know; get away, hide myself, I sup¬ 
pose! They might put mo in prison, if they 
pleased, if it wasn’t for her and you.” 

She could not see how his face worked, what 
a yearning fondness there was in his eyes, that 
fairly beautified his wholo countenance. 

“I suppose they could send me to prison,” 
she continued, with a sort of laugh; “a woman 
with two husbands. I wonder you don’t kill me! 
Why don’t you drive me out of your house— 
why-” 

“Hush!” he said; but there was something 
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in his voice that quieted her rising excite¬ 
ment. 

“Will you tell me what to do?” she asked, 
suddenly, scarcely realizing to whom she spoke; j 
feeling like one upon the edge of a dizzy height, 
so blind that she must clutch at any support. 

He did not answer. If she had looked at his 
face she might have understood why, only, per¬ 
haps, she could not have believed its language. 

“ I forgot,” she said; “ I had no right to ask.” 

She put her hand to her head in a confused 
sort of way; her senses were so stunned that 
she could not think. She rose from her chair 
blindly, and seemed reaching for something. 

“What do you want, Susan?” 

“You wish me to go away,” she said, in the 
same stunned way. “ I know; don’t let us have 
any scene—let me get away; don’t drive Chris¬ 
tine out. I never will trouble you again—I—” 

He gave a groan of fear, caught her in his 
arms, and forced her back into the chair. 

“Susan!” he cried, “listen; try to under¬ 
stand ! That man has no shadow of hold upon 
you—you are safe from him!” 

She heard the words as one hears a voice far 
off in a dream, she could not comprehend. 

“I was married to him,” she said; “I won’t 
deny it. Let me try to tell you. I wish Chris¬ 
tine was here, she could explain. I feel so con¬ 
fused here,” and she put her hand to her head. 

Ho made some movement, and she caught his 
sleeve. 

“Don’t call her; maybe she is asleep, she has 
suffered so. Let me explain to you.” 

“Susan, I tell you there is nothing to fear. 
It was no marriage; he was married already.” 

She did not cry out—she had no strength. 

“ Say it again,” she whispered—such a dread¬ 
ful whisper. “Say it again.” 

“ He was married; his wife is living yet” 

She sat quite still and looked at him. There 
was scarcely a sign to show that she was alive; 
even her eyes had a dead, unmeaning stare. 

“If you would tell me about it,” in the same 
painful whisper, “I think I could understand.” 

It was the only way to bring her to herself, 
he saw that; no opiate could lull her to rest. If 
she could be made fully to comprehend the truth, 
this strange mental reaction might be controlled. 

“This man, Edwards, was in my employ,” he 
said, “gome years ago. He was a worthless, idle 
young scamp, and dishonest—and I discharged 
him. After he had gone, a poor, sick girl came 
to me for help—she was his wife; he had left 
her and gone off. I did help her—I have ever 
since. When he came to-night I knew him.” 

“Has he gone? Will he-” 


“He never will come back, you need not be 
afraid. I could have sent him to the State’s 
prison for what he did; but I have helped him 
to get away. He is gone forever, Susan!” 

She got up from her chair again; he did not 
try to Btop her. She leaned her hand on his 
shoulder, apparently without consciousness of 
what she was doing. 

“I want to thank you,” she said; “I haven’t 
any words.” 

“Oh, Susan!” 

“Yes, I know. Don’t think Pm a wicked 
woman. I did believe he was dead! I haven’t 
been as good a wife to you as I ought. I’m sorry 
now. Try to forgive me.” 

“What do you want to do, Susan? Where 
are you trying- to go ?” 

“Anywhere; it makes no difference! Let me 
get aw^y. I know you can’t live with me-” 

He had her in his arms now, he was raining 
kisses on her face; she heard him cry, 

“l love you—I love you! Susan, if I have 
kept away, it was because I thought you did not 
care for me! I tried to make you happy in 
your own fashion! Oh, Susan! I know I am 
not elegant and refined; but I do love you—I 
do love you!” 

She heard—she understood; and at last the 
tension of her nerves gave way, and she shook 
and sobbed in a spasm terrible to witness. 

He laid her on a sofa; he tried to bathe her 
forehead; to find some restorative. At last, in 
his misery, he ran into the hall and knocked at 
Christine’s door. 

“Get up,” he cried; “your sister is sick.” 

She had not gone to bed, and at his voice she 
ran out into the passage. 

“Come quick,” he said. 

“What have you done?” she cried. “Oh! 
she was not to blame-” 

“I know it. Come, I say. Don’t be afraid, 
it’s all over; she is safe! I love her, Christine— 
I love her! Oh, come quick!” 

“Safe! safe!” She kept repeating the words 
to herself. They sounded as a reprieve for a 
criminal might in the ears of one who loved him. 

She knew what to do; she tried every remedy 
promptly. She know that she spoke consolingly 
to him; but all the while she kept repeating 
those words which gave her such new strength. 

Tho spasm was checked at length. They got 
the poor creature undressed and in bed; and 
very soon the opiate, Christine had adminis¬ 
tered, did its work—she was sound asleep. 

The two sat by the bed and watched. After a 
time they began to talk; Susan Wept so soundly 
there was no fear of disturbing her. 
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He told her the story juft as he had told it 
to his wife; and Christine’s tears, and Chris¬ 
tine’s prayers, were those earnest ones that 
leave their effect upon a whole after life. 

In that long watch she learned, for the first 
time, to know this man. She saw him as he 
was, noble, upright; and her womanly he&rt 
swelled with gratitude and respect. 

He asked her to tell the whole story, the de¬ 
tails of which he did not know. 

“Let me heaf it now,” he said; “and then 
let us forget it all; she need never speak of it, 
or think of it again.” 

It was not a very uncommon story; many of 
us, in our experience have known similar inci¬ 
dents. I shall tell it to you briefly. 

The sisters had remained in California after 
their mother’s death; Susan taught school, for 
it had happened years before. 

This Edwards came to the village; he had 
some money, and spent it recklessly. He made 
a speedy acquaintance in the town; ho met 
8usan, and fell violently in love. His manners 
were unusually prepossessing, and he was a 
handsome man. 

She was an ambitions girl; neither she nor 
Christine meant to stay thSre. They scarcely 
knew what their plans were. 

It was in the winter; there was a great sleigh- ! 
ride, and Susan went with Edwards. They : 
drove several miles to a country tavern, where : 
they had supper and a dance. On the way j 
there Edwards told her that he loved her, and 
learned how baseless his dream had been. 

He kept quiet enough, but his disappoint¬ 
ment and fury were excessive. The evening 
passed off gayly; and before it was over, he 
had found the means to secure, at least, his 
revenge. 

The mock marriage was proposed, and Susan, 
carried away by high spirits, that went to the 
verge of recklessness, and unwilling to make 
him angry by a refusal, stood up with him, and 
the ceremony was said by some man whom Ed¬ 
wards brought in from the neighborhood. 

On their way home he told her that they 
were legally married. She would not believe 
it. But he showed her the certificate he had 
obtained. It was true; the man was a justice 
of the peace—they were married. 

She managed to avoid him for a few days; 
then she and Christine left secretly for another 
part of the State. 

For nearly two years their time was spent in 
hiding from that man. Sometimes it would be 
weeks or months before he discovered them; 
but they Were never safe from him. 


Susan never would see him alone; never 
; would acknowledge the marriage; but he made 
| their lives a torment, and exposed them to un- 
; heard of suspicion and trouble. 

At last he went to Australia, and from there 
; they received tidings of his death. They never] 
thought of making inquiries; the newspaper^ 
announcement satisfied them so that they never 
: thought of having any fear or doubt. 

They began to breathe freely, to take up life 
| again with something of the zest natural to 
| their age. They were living in a town where 
the story was not known. It was easy now to 
dismiss it from their minds; even its memory 
could be buried in that bad man's grave. 

Then it was that old Shoddy—you see even 
yet I have written the name before I thought— 

; made his visit to California. 

He was a confirmed bachelor, past forty-five, 

: and his hard, prosaic life had found no time for 

1 being in love. Susan Gleason was a new reve¬ 
lation of womanhood to him. He loved her as 
. devotedly as if he could have expressed it in 
j poetry, and had been as elegant as Count 

I D’Orsay himself. 

He asked her to marry him, and she con¬ 
sented ; and so it was that she and Christine 
came away to the new and brilliant life. 

Susan’s error had been in keeping her secret 
—she was very culpable there! But it is so 
strange that we cannot, any of us, learn it is 
always better to tell the whole truth. I don’t 
care what it is; I don’t care how long it may 
; have passed out of your life; how deep it may 
be buried, the human being who marries with 
| a secret must rue it at last. 

And the earthquake had come; and here, just 
at the last moment, this man had pulled them 
i; both back from the abyss and saved them. 

And his reward? Poor soul! all he said, 

: when he and Christine had finished their reve- 
: lations, was, 

“If she could only love mo!” 

“She will love you,” cried Christine. 

“I’m not complaining,” he said; “she has 
<: been a good wife; but I’m not young, I’m awk¬ 
ward; I dare say I often make ypu ashamed; 
j: but I love her—I want her to love me.” 

“Iam prouder to be your sister than I should 
; feel to be a queen!” exclaimed Christine. “I 
; tell you, no man was petted as you Bhall be.” 

“Do you think she cares for me?” he asked, 

; humbly. 

“I would disown her if she did not!” said 
; Christine, and meant it, too. 

“What did Wentworth say?” he asked, sud- 
!; denly. “It was such a pity-” 
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“Never mind that now,” interrupted Chris¬ 
tine. “I shall go to bed, it is almost morning.” 

“Yes; how sweetly she Bleeps! My darling! 
oh, my darling!” 

Christine saw the tears in his eyes, and bade 
him good-night with a heart fuller of reverence 
than she had ever had for any human being. 

Susan was very ill for several days; not dan¬ 
gerously, but so prostrated that she could 
neither sit up or talk. She knew that every¬ 
thing was over; that the blackness had gone 
out of her life forever, and during those days 
she learned to know her husband as he was. 

He need have had no fear; of course, she 
loved him! It was almost a pity he had not 
had red hair, and a hump on his back, for, 
women like, she would have loved him all the 
better on account of his misfortunes. 

Life had begun for her at last, and she had 
gained a true wisdom out of her troubles. Let 
us hope you and I may at last, though I see 
fewer signs than I could wish. Have you a 
more encouraging account to give? 

The next day Christine had no tidings from 
Wentworth. She had little time to think of her 
own private concerns, or of any disappointment 
that might be in store for her. 

That evening her brother-in-law did ask, 

“Has he been here? Have you heard?” 

“No,” replied Christine; “I can’t think of 
anybody but Susan now.” 

He went out for a little while, almost the 
only time he left his wife’s room during her 
illness. 

The next day a servant came up with a card 
for Christine. Mr. Wentworth wanted to see 
her; he knew her sister was ill; but if she 
would go down for a moment. 

“Say to Mr. Wentworth I will come down,” 
said Christine, quietly enough. 

She was alone in her room; her brother had 
sent her away to rest. She sat for a moment 
twisting in her fingers the* card on which he 
had scribbled his message, growing just a little 
red, and then pale. 

She got up, arranged her dress very care¬ 
fully, surveyed herself in the glass, and saw 
that, in spite of all she had gone through, she 
had never looked handsomer; and then she 
went to receive her affianced husband. 

Wentworth came forward to meet her as she 
entered the room. She gave him her hand; 
she was quite smiling and gracious, and per¬ 
fectly self-possessed. 

“I was so anxious to see you,” he began, in 
a rather confused way. “Your brother-in-law 
called last night-” 


H ( e had not meant to tell that. Somehow his 
composure had deserted him dreadfully. 

“And that is the reason you came this morn¬ 
ing?” Christine said, quietly. 

“I knew your sister was ill,” he replied, 
feeling the color come into his face a little; “I 
was afraid of disturbing you—I ” 

“That is to say, my brother gave you an ex¬ 
planation of the scene you witnessed night 
before last,” said Christine. “You know the 
truth now, Mr. Wentworth—you know there is 
no need of avoiding us as if we had the leprosy! 
Mr. Wentworth, you come too late. When you 
left this house that night, you and I parted for¬ 
ever, as far as the past was concerned.” 

“ Christine 1” 

“ Hear me out, if you please! You knew that 
a great trouble menaced us—disgrace you 
thought; you left me, the woman whom you 
had desired to marry, without ono word of 
comfort. You went away shuddering to think 
what an escape your pride had had—your old 
name-” 

“Only hear me!” 

“I don’t blame you,” she went on; “I don’t 
think I did then. You did what was natural 
enough; only there is no bridge by which you 
can come back over the gulf.” 

He did love her, more than ever now that she 
was lost to him. How ho cursed himself for 
his meanness in going away as he did. He 
had known at the time how pitiful it was, but 
he had been so full of rage that ho had not 
cared. He had believed that these women were 
two adventuresses; he had only just escaped 
being ensnared as poor old Shoddy had been. 

Yet, all the while, he had loved her; he had 
been forced to acknowledge it to himself. And 
now? Why, the enthusiasm of his boyhood 
actually seemed to come back, as he looked at 
her in her proud beauty. 

“Christine!” he exclaimed, “I can’t argue; 
I won't try to defend myself! I love you, I ask 
you to believe that—I love you!” 

She laughed a little, not scornfully, only out 
of her incredulity. She would not have done 
it had she really understood what ho suffered. 

“That is pretty,” she said; “but you and I 
know what such protestations are worth.” 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“Love doesn’t belong to our generation,” she 
said. “You and I wero engaged; it*was what 
the world would have called a very fitting 
match; you had position, and I money, we 
both weighed those advantages.” 

“Is this really you speaking. Christine?” 

“Really I! We might have married and got 
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on as well as most people do. Mr. Wentworth, 
it is impossible now! I have thought and felt 
since then we did not love each other; a mar¬ 
riage such as ours would havo been a sin.” 

She said a little more just as clearly; he saw 
there was no hope. 

And so they parted. 

“Is it forever?” he asked, holding fast to her 
hand, not able yet to believe that He who all 
his life had given him every good that he 
craved, would deprive him of this woman just 
when he had learned her worth. 

“Forever in one way,” she answered—and 
let him go. 

So she sat there alone for a time, thinking a 
little sadly of what had been, but certain that 
she had done right; and registering a vow that 
life henceforth should be something different 
from what it had been. 

Susan was awake when she went up to her 
room, and her husband had told her who had 
been there. 

“ Has he gone ?” she asked, in her feeble voice. 

“Yes.” 

“What did he say? He was in the room that 
night, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, that was nothing! Susan, I don’t love 
him, and I told him so; and—we are not going 
to be married, that’s all.” 

“You are right,” her sister said. “I know 
what love is now,” and she stretched out her 
hand to her husband, who kissed it, and held it 
fast, as if it had been something inexpressibly 
precious to him; and I suppose it was, even if 
he did not look as handsome in his devotion as 
Charley Wentworth had done. 

Every day for a week Thorne called at the 
house, but nobody had time to*see him. Susan 
was down stairs at last, and then ho came, and 
was rewarded for his penit ential days of waiting. 


The storm had blown over, and the world 
knew nothing of it; there was nothing to fear 
ever again. Susan’s skeleton would be buried, 
and she at rest for the remainder of her life. 

When spring came they went out into the 
country, for Susan was still sonfewhat delicate, 
and every possible or impossible remedy must 
be tried by that husband of hers, of course. 

It was not long before Thorne followed them, 
so humble, and so earnestly insisting that the 
master of the house had given him an invitation, 
that Christine knew at once he never had. 

“At least, I dare say he would if he had 
thought,” Baid she, mercilessly. 

“Don’t mind her,” Susan said, kindly; “lam 
very happy to see you. My husband will be up 
to-night, and you must stay all the week.” 

“Now, at least, your conscience will be at 
rest,” said Christine, maliciously; “you won’t 
have to tell any more fibs.” 

But he did not remain humble; and before the 
summer was over, Miss Christine had learned to 
look for his arrival, and be unable to hide her 
disappointment when anything prevented it. 

“I thought you were not coming,” she said 
one evening, as he came up to the gate where 
she was leaning, looking down the road. 

“I came over the hill,” he answered, taking 
both her hands, and holding them fast with an 
air of proprietorship that showed plainly enough 
how matters had been settled. 

They walked toward the house, and Susan and 
her husband came out to meet them. They all 
stood talking pleasantly in the twilight for a 
time; and perhaps it was just as well Charley 
Wentworth was not there to see. 

Susan was handsomer than ever; as for old 
Shoddy, he was radiant, and you would hunt 
the house from top to bottom and never find a 
trace of the skeleton. 


TO SLEEP. 


DT MATTIB WINFIELD TOHBEY. 


Coxz, gentlo Bleep, with downy fingers close 
The heavy curtains of my weary eyes; 

Lap my worn eerusea in a soft repose, 

While darkness rules the circle of the skies. 
The day is done; the twilight shadows floe, 
And in tho silent hour I wait for theo. 

Lay on my eyelids now thy mystic spell, 

And bid my roving fancy cease to stray; 

If thou but breathe upon me, all is well, 

I shall not waken till the dawn of day. 
Sweet Bleep! I'm weary of life's toil and pain; 
Boar me, I pray thee, to thy faiy domain 1 


The night wears on; I wait thy coming yet; 

Lay thy soft fingers on my throbbing brow, 

And on the foldings of my eyelids set 
Thy seal. Sweet sleep 1 look kindly on roe now. 
My hands I fold, content and patient, still 
To wait the guidance of thy own sweet will. 

Lead me through all thy fair dnedalian ways, 

With lotus bordered, and with poppies strewn: 

And let the dream that through my Alumber strays. 
Smooth from iny brow each wrinkle care has sown. 
With dreams to charm me through the silent night. 
Sweet be my slumbers till the morning light. 
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“I don’t know a town marked by as strong 
idiosyncracies as the little village of Ledport, 
down among the lower hills of the Alleghany 
range. I always saw it with its summer face 
on—going there for several years to spend the 
later weeks of July. I used to go back thoroughly 
relaxed and rested in brain and body, having 
had my heart’s content of gunning and fishing 
among the solitary passes of the wooded moun¬ 
tains, and the creeks that crept in and out 
among them; and in-doors, the pleasant, drowsy 
companionship of people who took their ease in 
their own house as if it had been an inn, and 
who from year’s end to year’s end never vexed 
themselves to ask the news. 

Yoil’ll not find it upon the map. -It is too 
insignificant to claim even Mitchell’s notice. 
There is a small college, (a sectarian affair;) 
six or eight of the professors houses; a carpen¬ 
ter’s shop, smithy, the inevitable big wooden 
building, yellow-washed, containing dry-goods, 
groceries, and post-office—that is the village. 
That is all there is of it; no tavern. If you 
ever find your wj|y4here, it must be as the guest 
of some one of tfe* half-dozen families. You 
would find yourself then in the center of a 
society curiously small, cultured, and clannish. 

Old Professor Sohaffer, a surly old book¬ 
worm, had put into this corner of the world as 
a sure hiding-place from the hurly-burly out¬ 
side, and looked at the petty ambitions and 
events of the boy-world about him with a con¬ 
temptuous good humor. 

The old fellow was a keen purveyor for his 
own comfort, I saw that in the first visit I paid 
him, after he had been settled in Ledport four 
or five years. 

It was late at night when I arrived; too late 
to notice anything outside of the low-ceiled 
dining-room, where my supper was laid out 
waiting for me; but by the dawn I was up and 
out, eyes and ears keenly set to make the most 
of their holiday. 

Going down the stairs, the open hall-door 
made a frame for a glimpse of a lawn, sloping 
down to the mist-covered creek, and beyond, 
low, rolling hills, wooded to the top, until the 
fringe of trees made a black net-work along the 
dewy, pink-flush of the morning. The house 
was low, shaded and damp, with a grove of 
buckeyes, a broad, wooden porch running round 
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its three sides, so thickly set about with vines 
that the spicy scent of the honeysuckle and 
roses mingled with the steam of the hot coffee 
on the fresh air. 

I confess I relished one smell as much as the 
other, for the mountain air was as appetizing 
as a cold bath. 

The old doctor came up the walk, his lean, 
little figure buttoned up in a surtout; a fur cap 
covering his bald head; his feet and oane beat¬ 
ing a smart rat-tat on the gravel; his meager, 
long jaws were red with the exertion. 

“Hah, Johns! I’ve just done my two-and-a- 
half—Irish miles at that. Every morning ? Yes, 
sir! It’s the winding up of the clock,” tapping 
on his chest. “It would soon stop running but 
for that. But it goes slower, year by year, 
Johns, do what I will,” taking off his cap, and 
sopping the shiny pate with his handkerchief, 
while his quick, shrewd eyes were fixed, for a 
moment, on the ground. 

“I never saw you more hearty or hale,” I 
said. 

“You only see the surface,” clapping his cap 
on again. “No, old fellow! It is but a rotten 
thread old Clotho finds on her distaff for me 
now, and full of knots—full of knots. How¬ 
ever 1” snapping his fingers as if he threw the 
whole matter from him, “come, let us go in to 
breakfast; I must introduce you to my family.” 

Schaffer had never married again, and I knew 
had no near relative; so I expected to find only 
his housekeeper at the table. But the old man 
had brought half a dozen cheery faces about it 
What with hunger, and the good country fare, 
and the jokes and laughter, the breakfast had 
a zest and flavor about it new to me. 

“Not guests. No; it is their home as well as 
mine,” the old gentleman said, in answer to my 
question when we were out again strolling about 
the farm. “The old lady is my cousin, Edward 
Wirt’s widow; and the girl, his daughter. Ed¬ 
ward died half a dozen years ago, and left them 
to me; the boy, (young man he seems to you; 
but Harvey is but a boy—twenty; and a dull 
bey beside.) Well, that is Harvey Nixson’s 
son. You knew him, surely? A wild, harmless 
visionary, always on the verge of realizing 
wealth and fame, and dying at last without a 
penny. The child was but six years old then; 
he has been with me since.” 
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“And the child that sat beside you?” 

“That is a pet of Harvey’s, Ogden. A miser¬ 
able little “natural,” as you Irish call them, 
that he found in the Orphan Asylum, and 
brought home. Ilarvey has a big, hot, foolish 
heart, like his father, and with about as much 
wit to guide it.” 

Schaffer’s own house seemed to mo to have 
become a sort of private Orphan Asylum. 

“Your thread of life may be nearly worn out, 
as you say,” I said; “but you mean that it shall 
be a golden thread in other lives till its end, 
doctor.” 

He took snuff, snapping the box as if annoyed. 
“No more of that, Johns. It is distasteful to 
me; besides, it is not true. I’m not a generous 
man—never was. It is pleasanter for me to 
have bright, pleasant faces about me, to bo 
petted and made much of, and carefully nursed 
when I’m ill, than to drag out my old ago alone 
like a rat in a hole. Besides, it costs me no¬ 
thing. You know I have more money than I 
know what, to do with; and it will go to Harvey, 
and to Jenny Wirt and her mother when I’m 
gone. Why should they not havo the use of it 
now? It must be theirs, or go to the State 
after I’m gone.” 

This idea of death had become morbid with 
my old friend, I found. He alluded to it inces¬ 
santly; had made every arrangement for his 
funeral, and the disposition of his personal 
effects; had made and remade them; even to 
the purchase of a coffin, which he showed me 
stored away in a closet off of the library. Apart 
from this, the doctor was a brisk, cheerful, 
whole-hearted companion, with enough acrid 
strength under his good humor to give to his 
talk a flavor. Sometimes, I confess, the flavor 
was too sharp to be pleasant; and when out of 
humor his tongue rasped, rasped all day long. 
The servants, Harvey, Jenny Wirt, the natural, 
I, guest as I was, fell under the infliction of its 
file; only one person was exempt—Mrs. Wirt, 
a frail, bent old lady, with gray hair parted 
above a weak, perpetually-smiling face. The 
old professor, in his hottest moments, never 
forgot the grave courtesy due to her. Next to 
her, perhaps, he was most patient with the 
half-witted boy, Ogden, who hung about him 
continually, with a curious, dog-like affection, 
apparently contented to sit for hours on the 
floor touching his feet. He was a sickly child, 
with a worn, pleading face. 

As for “the boy Harvey,” as he called him, 
(though Harvey knew more of the world, and 
its ways at twenty, than Schaffer in his old 
age,) as for Harvey, he proved to be very dif- 
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ferent from the speculative, dreaming visionary 
which his guardian chose to fancy him. 

Dull in conversation, it was true; his face 
square, heavy, and unmeaning as a tombstone 
with whatever noise of talk might be buzzing 
around him; dull at his books, having stuck 
fast in the sophomore class until the doctor, 
for very shame, took him out and brought him 
along the stony path of knowledge alone, by a 
series of spasmodic jerks; with a passion for 
inventing mpdels of machinery and tinkering 
with tools, which the old man sneered at as 
childish and imbecile. Yet Harvey Nixson had 
solid good humor and honesty in his face—in 
the very tone of his voice; a certainty in the 
little he did know, and a moderation and quiet 
self-reliance in his opinions, which forced you 
to put trust in him in a singular degree. 

Coming home one evening with a bag full of 
game, just in time to make a hasty change in 
my dress before supper, I found an unused re¬ 
straint on every face about the table, except 
the old doctor’s, which had withered up into 
one of its most sour, petulant moods. 

“My uncle has met with a loss,” explained 
Miss Wirt, in a whisper, as we rose from table. 
“While he was taking his afternoon nap, the 
chain he wears was taken from his waistcoat, 
(it was fastened to the button-hole, you remem¬ 
ber?) and a bunch of keys, which open his pri¬ 
vate drawers, was gone also. He is positive he 
left them on the table beside him.” 

“He should be positive of nothing about it,” 
said Harvey, sharply. “It is no light thing to 
throw an implication of theft on a whole house¬ 
hold without due inquiry, when the servants 
are old and tried as ours. Undoubtedly the 
doctor has himself put the chain and keys away,. 
and in his drowsiness has forgotten where.” 

“You know what I think?” said Jenny, with 
her decided little nod. “I have no faith in 
smothering down guilt in a household; it has 
been done too long here already. The keys 
were taken for a purpose, on that you may de¬ 
pend.” And with that she shut her mouth like 
one who knows more than she will tell; and,, 
pulling the lamp nearer, began to sew, drawing 
every stitch with a snap. 

Harvey stood watching the resolute, neat little 
figure, and the emphatic face with an air of be¬ 
wilderment. 

“Perhaps you are right, Jen,” he muttered, 
at last, and turned off. 

“Jenny’s quick,” he said to me afterward. 
“She has a way of hitting the nail on the head 
while I’m maundering all about it- It has been 
the way since we were children. Now about 
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that chain. I’yc no doubt her surmise is right; 
and there is more involved in the ipatter than 
I ought to speak of. Yet I dare not act on her 
suggestion; I haven’t the courage. She would 
have done it if she were a man.” 

Of course, I asked no question farther. The 
chain (apart from any secret at which he 
hinted) was a real loss to the old.professor. It 
was a queer, heavy cable of dull Etruscan gold, 
which his mother had worn, and which, from 
constant use, had grown to seem a part of the 
old doctor himself. Since I had known him, a 
brisk, young fellow, a crony of my father’s, the 
chain had hung across his ruffled shirt and 
snuff-colored jacket. One or two seals were 
hung to it, and a small locket, unpretending 
trifles as to value, and always kept concealed, 
but doubtless full of meaning to the old man. 

He came in presently, and, sitting down, 
began to go over his trouble, peevishly, again 
and again. Ogden, the “innocent,” whimper¬ 
ing, as he listened, half from sleepiness, and 
half comprehending that his favorite plaything 
was gone. 

“He was never tired of wondering at the 
old man’s bit of foolish finery,” said Schaffer, 
stroking the boy’s light hair. “Go to bed, 
Ogden. But what folly in Harvey to assert 
that I could have mislaid both chain and keys! 
Well, well! no matter! I’m in my second child¬ 
hood, it may be; and Harvey places Ogden and 
me on the same plane. Let us have some music, 
Jane.” 

Harvey made no reply, only his grave face 
grew a trifle more vexed and anxious. Then 
he went to a corner-cupboard, and, taking out 
a large ebony flute, prepared to accompany 
Jenny, as usual. 

It was a warm evening in early autumn. The 
parlor opened on a long, low porch, outside of 
which the lawn sloped down to the river. A 
single lamp burned inside, throwing a flicker 
of light upon the two dark figures beside the 
piano; the old man, sunk in his easy-chair, and 
old Mrs. Wirt’s white hair and black gow*n, as 
she sat stiffly erect, her hands folded on her 
knees. 

From without, a cool breeze stole in out of the 
night, rustling the curtains, shivering through 
the great chestnut-trees that shook like giant 
shadows, ^and breaking their dark outlines on 
the moonlit grass into flecks of leaves and trem¬ 
bling lines. The music, some sad, simple, com¬ 
mon air, often repeated, which Jenny’s little 
skill could give with freedom and feeling, stole 
through the darkness with a curious power. It 
touched me, somehow, as operas, rendered by 


great artists, had seldom done; the fretfulness 
faded out of the old doctor’s face, and it fell 
into a sad quiet; Mrs. Wirt, too, put her wrin¬ 
kled hand, in its black worsted mittens, over 
her eyeB, to hide a furtive tear. 

In the midst of this silence beneath, and 
charm of the music that rose above the silence, 
Harvey broke out in his most stertorious tones, 
jerking the flute from his mouth and peering at 
it closely. 

“Well, that is the most curiously constructed 
valve I ever have seen! I say, Mr. Johns, the 
most remarkable valve-” 

Assuredly it was an oath which gritted out of 
Professor Schaffer’s teeth, as he got up and 
came toward us like some fiery old fighting 
hawk, whose beak was set, however weak his 
talons might be. 

“By my soul, sir, you are wanting not only 
in feeling, but in decency! I’vo heard that air 
when a woman, among the best that God ever 
made, held her breath and listened with tears 
in her eyes; and you chatter in on it with your 
damnable screws and valves! The fellow has 
not a soul above a plane. Pah!” lighting his 
chamber-candle with a shaking hand. 

“Don’t heed me, Johns, I’m going to bed. 
Good-night, madam,” with a bow to the old 
lady, and a surly grunt as he passed the young 
people. 

Harvey’s face had grown yellow; the straight, 
black brows were knitted; the broad nostrils 
pulsing fiercely; but ho kept his mouth shut, 
and his eyes fixed on the window till the old 
man, with a snap and snarl, had gone; then he 
slowly unscrewed the flute, put it in the case, 
and left the room. 

Jenny sat still on the music-stool, striking 
chords nervously. She looked up when they 
were gone. 

“You are sorry for Harvey, Mr. Johns? I see 
that. But you need not try to help him, or 
smooth matters. Harvey should be more of a 
man than to be irritated by the pettishneas of 
a feeble old man, who has lavished the tender¬ 
ness of years on him. I tell him so constantly 
to keep him quiet; and I say it to you, that you 
may not undo my work by ill-judged pity.” 

I laughed. “I will not ‘stir him up to any 
sudden mutiny’ against his allegiance to the 
doctor, or you Miss, Jenny.” 

Her color rose. She tapped the keys more 
sharply. 

“He owes me no allegiance. I give him a 
little common, sensible advice, because ho needs 
it. There is no other woman to look after him.*' 

Then, after a pause, softening a little. “You 
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see, Harvey’s talent does not lie in—in-well, 

books of any sort. But he has a wonderful 
knack of comprehending machinery, and an 
eager desire to make U9e of it; and it galls him 
to lie by here, an idle drone, for the college 
boys to jeer at as dull, when ho feels as if he 
could make a mark in the world if he had his 
hands free. But my uncle will not let him go.” 

“ He is fond of the boy, after all; I saw that 
from the first.” 

“Foolishly fond. Harvey is more to Dr. 
Schaffer than all the rest of the world put to¬ 
gether,” she said, energetically. “But it is not 
easy for him to be kept, like a grown baby, 
about the house, with no chance of trade or 
profession, petted one day and scolded the next, 
/don’t care for that sort of treatment,” closing 
the piano. “/ am a woman; but Harvey is the 
very strongest man I ever knew,” half sotto voce. 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny! It is all clear now,” I 
said to myself. “ * It is good for a man to bear 
the yoke in his youth,’ ” I said, aloud. “ My old 
friend thinks, perhaps, that Harvey will not 
need trade or profession when he is gone.” 

“Harvey does not build on that,” she said, 
gravely; and, bidding me good-night, went out. 

I was not sleepy; so, taking a book, stretched 
myself on a lounge beneath the lamp and began 
to read, leaving the doors and windows open, 
that the fresh night air might come in from the 
lawn. 

I grew drowsy, after an hour or two, and the 
light waxed dim; my book dropped, and I lay 
half asleep, looking out into the shadowy clumps 
of trees, and listening to the low murmur of the 
river, when a sudden, quick movement in the 
bushes of privet, which grew close by the porch, 
startled me. It was the figure of a woman pass¬ 
ing swiftly in front of the house, stooping to 
avoid being seen. 

I don’t know why the figure should have sud¬ 
denly connected itself, in my mind, with the lost 
keys and chain, but it did so with the quickness 
of intuition. After a moment’s pause, I rose 
and went softly out on the porch, keeping in the 
shadow. The figure had disappeared; but going 
down on the grass, and turning through the 
shrubbery to the side of the house, I saw her 
stealthily creeping before me—a small woman, 
dressed in black. I followed her step by step. 

Just where the lawn was broken by a hedge, 
dividing it from a plum orchard, there was a 
row of half decayed bee-hives—some new patent 
which the doctor had tried four years before, 
and which had turned out as his experiments 
in farming usually did. Long ago the bees 
had died, and the hives were left to rot in the 


sun and rain, until a trumpet-vine mercifully 
covered them with its trailing green leaves and 
scarlet blossoms. About these hives, and under 
them, was a bed of rank weeds, mixed with 
thorny bushes of the honey-locust. But tfie 
woman pushed her way through them, appa¬ 
rently heedless of torn hands and feet, stooping 
eagerly, her walk growing to a run at last. 

She reached the hives, and for a moment was 
hidden behind them, when my foot slipped on 
a stone, and struck it down the gravel with a 
noise that woke the watch-dog, Barr, and sent 
him howling through the lawn. 

She sprang up with a frightened cry, and 
with one glance over her shoulder at the beast, 
who was coming toward her with quick, sharp 
barks, his nose on the ground, she ran swiftly 
through the plum-orchard and disappeared. 
Barr gave chase, but I ordered him back into 
his kennel; and then, when all was quiet, made 
my way through the thistles and locusts to the 
hives. 

She had torn away the creeper from the front 
of one, and dragged off the wooden lid; and 
there, half buried in a mass of wood-lichen and 
decayed leaves, lay the steel keys and the chain 
dully shining in the moonlight. 

My next question was, what to do with them? 
The feyr words I had overheard from Harvey 
and Miss Wirt had showed me that some pecu¬ 
liar secret was connected with their loss, guessed 
by them, but which would only bring confusiyn 
and trouble into the family. Now I dread a 
household imbroglio, even as a spectator, more 
than I can tell; but to be dragged into one per¬ 
sonally, not knowing on whom the guilt was to 
fall, or who would suffer in the end, was more 
than I had moral courage to face. 

I shook the chain impatiently over my fingers 
ns I carried it in, almost wishing that it had 
remained lost, and I had been spared this an¬ 
noyance, when a sudden thought came to my 
relief. Why not keep my own counsel? 

I hurried in, and going softly to an escritoire 
in the library, opened one of the doctor’s pri¬ 
vate drawers, and dropped in it both keys and 
chain, leaving a bit of paper in the crevice to 
prevent the spring lock from snapping. I knew 
Schaffer was in the habit of leaving his key9 
in these drawers, and that his siesta, the day 
before, had been taken on the library sofa. 
Then to bed, hoping my plan might succeed. 

It was late when the old gentleman came into 
tho breakfast-room the next morning; the chain 
hung across his wrinkled old waistcoat, and he 
rattled the keys triumphantly in his pocket. 

“Right after all, Harvey, my boy! I found 
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them both in the library-cabinet. What a stupid j 
old fool I am growing to be! Yet I could have \ 
sworn I looked in that very drawer yesterday.” < 

Harvey looked up with a surprised face that i 
presently grew relieved; but I noticod that j 
Jerihy did not raise her eyes from her plate, or j 
join in the chorus of exclamations that fol- ! 
lowed; and when she did lift her head, it was 
to give a quick glance across the table to where 
hqr mother sat, and then turn her keen eyes on 
the old man. ! 

I saw that she was not convinced. | 

“I fear,” said Mrs. Wirt, mildly, to me after j 
dinner, “that the doctor’s mind is giving way. j 
How oould he possibly forget where he had put j 
the keys?” shaking her weak head gloomily. 

“It appears to me that it is his sight which 
has failed,” said Jenny, tartly. “The chain is 
shortened by a dozen links.” 

However, be this a9 it might, the affair was 
no more spoken of; and before my visit was 
over was apparently forgotten. Many years 
elapsed before it was brought to light again. 

As these years passed, I found time every 
Bummer to run up to Ledport for a few days 
holiday, if no more; the old doctor coming to 
the city in winter whenever the opera season 
begun, but housing himself closely from the 
sight of any of his old friends. Year by year 
he grew more crabbed, dreading death inorc, 
yet dragging it into every subject of which he 
spoke. Yet, under all, I fancied that the old 
man’s heart was more tender; full of a jealous, 
hungry craving for affection. He would be 
first and alone in the love of the few he cared 
for; he resented Jenny’s care of her mother; 
every wistful look of Harvey’s to the world out¬ 
side, and told me, like an angry child, of his 
suspicion that the young people had a liking 
for each other. 

“It’s the way of the world, Johns! the way 
of the world! You give your best years to 
tending and serving these young ones; and when 
you are old, they turn you the cold shoulcr, and 
spend all their love on each other. It’s a bitter 
pill, but I’ve learned to swallow it without a 
wry face. There’s Harvey now!” with a fresh 
burst, his face growing redder “What ails 
the lad that he cannot rest peaceably at home? 
When I’m gone he’ll be master; he and Jenny 
can divide it, or make a joint concern of it, 
then, as they please. But cannot he content 
himself until the time comes ? It will not be 
long. Is he a pauper that he must go peddling 
his paltry screws and levers about the country ?” 

It was in vain that I sung the changes on the 
old theme, that boys would be boys and have 


their whims, and that Harvey’s were innocent; 
and it would be better, perhaps, to indulge him, 
and let him take out the patent for his improved 
reaping-machine, if he had so set his heart on 
it. And why not let him marry Jenny? They 
would- 

“Would set me aside altogether! I would be 
a burden—an ogre—an Old Man of the Sea in 
their home. No, Johns, it may be selfish, but 
let me indulge my selfishness at the last. I’ve 
no one to care for me but these two children. 
Don’t ask me to thrust them from me even to 
give them happiness. I’ll make it up to them 
when I’m gone.” 

None are so blind as those who will not see, 
and I never try to couch such eyes. I argued 
no farther with the doctor. 

It was in the summer following, that I re¬ 
ceived the letter from Harvey, telling me of 
the old man’s sudden death. He had been ill 
but a few hours, and during most of that time 
had been unconscious. 

An accident on the rail-road prevented my 
reaching Ledport until my poor old friend was 
laid to rest in this narrow house, where jealousy 
and doubted love could no longer sting him into 
impotent fury. 

I arrived on a dark, rainy day. The funeral 
had taken place that morning; the marks of 
the wheels were yet deep in the gravel before 
the door, and the earth fresh where the horses 
had torn up the grass of the lawn with their 
hoofs. When the yellow carry-all, which had 
brought me from the.station, drove up through 
the buckeye grove, the shadow of death seemed 
to hang visibly over the house and the grounds; 
the sky lowered flat above, gray and solid; the 
heavy, ceaseless rain fell steadily through tho 
air until the great trees bent their melancholy 
boughs beneath it, and the grkss lay drenched 
and muddy. 

One of the old servants met me at the foot of 
the steps, and Harvey came hurrying out of 
the door. Men do not often work off deep 
feeling in words or looks; beyond a grave, 
almost stern contraction of hiB face, Harvey 
Nixon expressed no emotion. 

Years afterward, he Baid to me, “Men 
| usually lose father and mother, and their own 

I * childhood, one by one. / buried them all on 
that dark October day when you came to us.” 

The house had gone back to its usual quiet 
routine; only the family had gathered into old 
Mrs. Wirts’ sitting-room instead of the library. 
They had kindled a fire, and the bright heat 
flashed and darkened cheerfully over the cozy 
little apartment, with its gay, chintz-covered 
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furniture, and the pots of geranium and wall¬ 
flower in the window, which nearly shut out 
the gray ness and rain without. 

But a strange restraint and chill, that had a 
flavor of the grave about it, hung on the place; 
it showed itself in their pallid faces, in the 
black dresses, the strained, unnatural voices, 
the faint smell of camphor that crept in at the 
open door from the room in which the restless, 
irate, shrill-voiced little man had lain a few 
hours ago, stiff and stark. 

One figure in especial struck me as the very 
essence -and spirit of the dreary forlornness 
that had deadened the house—Ogden, the poor 
old professor’s protege, who had grown into an 
awkward lad with a man’s body, and a feeble 
child’s face. He sat on a low stool close to 
the fire, his hands clasped about his knees, 
giving a puny cry now and then, like an 
animal who missed his master, imbecile tears 
slipping from under his colorless lasheg on to 
his cheeks. 

Mrs. Wirt had slowly sunk into a state of 
doting helplessness—the gentlest form of idiocy, 
but no less an idiot; and no less a source of 
restless care and anxiety to Jenny. 

Poor Jenny! she was a little older for these 
four years of life’s rough handling; her figure 
more compact, tight, nervous in its motion; her 
eyes eager, her mouth shut, as if to keep down 
every whimper of complaint. She had caught, 
too, the quiet manner of a woman, the manner¬ 
ism which women use as armor. She met even 
me with it. Only, at Harvey’s slightest word, I 
saw it melt away, her face reddened and paled, 
her eyes grew dim. I wondered if, through their 
grief, they both remembered that the wall be¬ 
tween them was broken down, that henceforth 
they should be as one, to fight life’s battle. 

The supper was set in this room; it seemed 
as if we all dreaded to go back to the usual 
table, to miss the wiry little figure at its head, 
and the sharp, rasping voice, with its jokes and 
querulous laughter. 

After we were seated, a stranger came in 
and took a seat left vacant—a tall, sallow, long- 
jawed man, who carried his business unmis¬ 
takably written on his face. 

14 Mr. Quigley, my uncle’s lawyer,” Jenny 
named him, presenting him to me. 

“And his friend,” added Harvey. “If we 
had not been able to depend on you both for 
direction and counsel, God knows where we 
would have turned now.” 

Whatever was enigmatical in this speech was 
made clear enough after supper, when we three 
men adjourned to the library. 


I had perceived a quick, significant glance 
exchanged between Harvey and the lawyer 
when he first entered—an inquiry on the boy’s 
part, and a shake of the head on the other. 
Now that we were alone, Harvey said, ‘‘Your 
search has been useless? I understood that 
from your face, Mr. Quigley.” 

“Quite useless. There is no possible place 
where a paper could have been secreted that I 
have not searched.” He turned to me. “It is 
the will that is lost.” 

“Lost? Impossible! No man ever so guarded 
against death and its casualties as Dr. Schaffer.” 

“There was a will,” said Quigley, slowly, his 
finger on his chin. “I drew it myself three 
years ago. The property, as you both, of course, 
are aware, was to be divided between you, Nixon, 
and Miss Wirt—our friend made no secret of 
his intentions. There were some other bequests 
—liberal bequests. You and I, Mr. Johns, 
were not forgotten.” 

“When did you see the paper last?” I asked. 

“About a year ago. There were some trifling 
alterations to be made in it, and he sent for 
me. He took the will out of the cabinet in the 
library, and I supposed returned it there. I 
know it was the customary place of keeping it.” 

There was a pause. 

“You know, Mr. Nixon,” said the lawyer, in 
a constrained voice, “what the, consequence 
will be, if the will is positively lost?” 

“There are no direct heirs; the property 
goes to the State, I believe?” said Harvey. 

“To the State, and the person who notifies 
the attorney-general of the death of the intes¬ 
tate person. If we were once satisfied of the 
non-existence of the will, you might secure that 
part of the property by yourself becoming the 
informer. What do you say?” 

Harvey’s grave face grew hot. 

“No. If the will is destroyed, it must have 
been done by Dr. Schaffer’s own hands in one 
of his angry moods; and I will make use of no 
quibble of the law to gain what he denied me of 
his own free will. Any man with a brain— 
such as it is—and as stout hands as mine, need 
not be afraid of finding a living in the world.” 

“You talk like a boy, Nixon,” I said, angrily. 
“You have not the same chance as other men 
of your age to make your way in the world. 
This is no time for courtesy. We are friends 
enough, I hope, to speak plainly. Your educa¬ 
tion has been peculiar; you are fitted for 
neither a trade, profession, nor mercantile 
life; and in the lino where your genius bends, 
and, I believe, bends strongly, you are shut out 
I from success by a want of practical knowledge. 
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All you know is theory—and that is the fault 
of your guardian's prejudices.” 

“My patent?” 

“Is very useful, no doubt,” said Quigley; 
“but it requires money to take out a patent. 
The point which Mr. Johns and I, I fancy, both 
wish to make, is, that Dr. Schaffer owed you, 
owed , understand, some provision for the future; 
and that as he neglected to make it by a legal 
testament, you are justifiable in seizing on any 
means which the law provides—call it trick or 
quibble if you will—to reinstate yourself in 
your right. You agree with me, Mr. Johns?” 

“Except in one point,” I replied. “I think 
you are unjust to Dr. Schaffer. Take my word 
for it, Harvey, jealous and irritable as he may 
have been with Jenny and yourself, he never 
suffered his feeling to carry him so far as to 
destroy the will. You do him gross injustice— 
gross. If it is gone, it has been destroyed by 
accident; and you are doubly foolish not to 
make use of the means to aid yourself which 
Mr. Quigley suggests.” 

The young man walked hastily to the window, 
and stood there, his hands in his pockets, look¬ 
ing out for some time, then he turned. 

“No, gentlemen. Argue as you will, it seems 
to me a paltry trick. I cannot help my pre¬ 
judice. Besides, there is another person who 
had a nearer claim than I—Mrs. Wirt-” 

“ So, so! If you are decided, Nixon. I never 
argue in court, or out of it,” said Quigley, in a 
nettled voice, stroking his side-whiskers. “We 
will hope Miss Jenny will not bo so Quixotic 
in her ideas.” 

Harvey Nixon’s face flamed scarlet. “Jenny? 
I said nothing of Jenny, Mr. Quigley. It is 
my wish,” with a quiet, manly dignity that be¬ 
came him well, “that Miss Wirt should depend 
for the future on no aid other than I can give 
her.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, and taking 
off his spectacles, rubbed them, and put them 
in his pocket. 

“It is time I was on my way to Ledport,” he 
said; “the roads are heavy with this rain. 
And I don’t see that I am accomplishing any¬ 
thing here. If you will so far accept my advice, 
however, the loss of the will will be kept secret 
for a few days. Mr. Nixon may change his 
mind, or Miss Wirt may differ with him as to 
his prejudices.” 

Harvey gave a Bickly smile in answer to this, 
and we went out fo the porch to see the old 
gentleman mount into his buggy and drive off. 

When we were back in the library, and seated 
by the Are, I put my hand on his knee. 


“Now, boy,” I said, “you will listen to a 
little plain common sense, by virtue of my gray 
hairs. To-morrow you and I will undertake 
this search; and if we do not succeed, what do 
you propose to do? No theorizing now; plain, 
practical plans. You are going to support your¬ 
self, and Jenny as your wife—how?” 

“I will get work, any work, until I can take 
out my patent. Then my fortune is assured.” 

“Perhaps. And in the meantime- No, 

Harvey; for yourself you are your own mas¬ 
ter; but you shall not drag Jenny down into 
poverty for a selfish whim. By the will which 
Dr. Schaffer made I was appointed her guar¬ 
dian, and I will insist that you suffer her to 
become the informer, and receive whatever 
quota of the estate will be due to her.” 

There is no need of going over our argu¬ 
ments. Enough to say, that the matter was yet 
undecided the next day, and the will not found, 
in spite of our anxious search, in which Jenny 
had assisted. 

Toward evening—another damp, dull even¬ 
ing—the sound of wheels was heard, and soon 
after old Mr. Quigley entered, with a look of 
annoyance and defeat on his face different from 
yesterday’s. 

We were in Mrs. Wirt’s sitting-room, the old 
lady herself having gone to bed. 

The lawyer unbuttoned his coat, and sat down 
rubbing his knees at the fire, complaining of 
the unseasonable November rains—a month too 
soon. 

Jenny’s knuckles beat a low tattoo on the 
table, her face looked pinched and white. 
Woman-like, she had no patience to wait for 
ill news. 

“What is it?” she said; “you have worse 
tidings than the loss of the will?” 

“Yes, I have. We have been outwitted. In¬ 
formation has already been given in Harrisburg 
of the death of your uncle intestate. I received 
a telegram an hour ago to that effect.” 

“And the informant?” 

“A name unknown to me. John Surratt.” 

“And to me,” said Harvey. “Dr. Schaffer 
must have destroyed the will some time ago, 
and this man has been cognizant of the fact 
by some means.” 

“But who is the man?” I demanded. “Led¬ 
port is not so large a place that you should not 
know any one here for even a day.” 

“What does it matter?” said Jenny, impa¬ 
tiently. “My uncle had many scientific friends 
and correspondents unknown to us. So the last 
chance is gone!” 

She got up and walked to the other end of 
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the room; then suddenly opening the door, 
went into the library. After a pause I fol¬ 
lowed her. 

She was sitting by a table, her face buried 
in her hands. I was an old man, and I thought 
the child was fond of me. My very heart was 
sore to see a young thing suffer, as her colorless, 
sharp features told roe she had done of late 

“Jenny!*’ She started up. 

“Uncle George!” She had called me so when 
she was a child; but when this trouble began 
to make her old and formal, had dropped the 
old name. 

“It is you, uncle George? I—I thought it was 
Harvey—and I don’t want Harvey to see that I 
care for the loss of this money.” 

I put my hand on her head. 

“Harvey does not see what it is worth.” 

“No,” with a half laugh breaking through 
her tears. “He’s as simple as a child about 
Borne things—I’m not. He think she can work 
for-” 

“For you both?” 

“Yes,” her face growing beautiful with its 
shy pride and blushes. “Poor Harvey! But 
that’s all over. I will leave here to-morrow— 
I and mother.” 

“Where are you going, child?” 

“To P-. I have a friend there, who will 

find me a situation as book-keeper or clerk in 
a store, and provide us with lodgings. I can 
make enough to keep mother from want, and 

that—that-” breaking down, “is all I care 

for.” 

“Is it, Jenny? Poor child!” 

After all, what had she done that a woman’s 
birth-right should be taken from her? That in¬ 
stead of a happy wife and mother’s life, she 
should look forward to growing old and soured 
with drudgery, with a shop for her day’s home, 
and a room in a cheap boarding-house at night; 
and with only the dreary prospect of the same 
dull routine, day after day, as years went on. 
Bid not she think of all this? I stroked her 
hair gently. She let her head fall on the table, 
and sobbed like a very child. 

“It’s only mother I ought to think of,” be¬ 
tween the sobs. “I used to think Harvey’s plan 
might come true; but it’s too late—too late. 
My temper won’t bear poverty. I’m not like 
amiable, softer women. I’m growing sour and 
nervous with even this year’s trouble; and after 
awhile I should not be the kind of woman Har¬ 
vey would wish to marry.” 

Now there was a great deal too much truth 
in this, which only made it the more bitter. I 
could say nothing. 


Well, the next day passed without any change. 
Jenny was obliged to defer going until the fol¬ 
lowing morning, owing to some delay of the 
trains. Harvey had plead and argued with her 
in vain, and conquered at last, (as her quiet 
will would always conquer his;) had gone to 
the village, refusing to bid her good-by or God 
speed. 

“She had better have trusted to my right 
arm,” he said to me, hotly; whereat Jenny, 
when she heard it, only gave a miserable smile. 

“Poor Harvey! His right arm will hardly 
sustain himself and his patent,” she said. 

After I had finished making my arrangements 
with her, and bidden her good-night, we came 
out of the library somewhat abruptly, and stum¬ 
bled over poor Ogden crouched near the door, 
on the floor, after his usual fashion. 

Jenny stooped, and put her hand kindly on 
the natural’s head. 

“Good boy! good boy!” she said, absently. 
“It is time you were in your room, Ogden, 
child.” 

“What is to become of him, by the way?” I 
asked. 

“His mother—we never knew before that he 
had a mother—sent for him. When I am able 
I will do all I can for him,” with a change of 
color. 

I walked with the boy down the hall, looking 
curiously into the vacant face, and wondering 
where the complete soul was hidden, of which 
so small a part found expression, when a bauble, 
which he held in one of his hands, caught my 
eye. It was the fragment broken from the old 
Etruscan chain, the dull, massive links shining 
red in the lamp-light. 

I did not ask him any questions, only took it 
from him, at which ho gave a feeble, frightened 
cry. I carried it to my own room and threw it 
on the table. It was a trifle, and the thoughts 
which it suggested not much more weighty— 
only these: that the boy, whom we looked upon 
as but an idiot, had had wit enough to commit 
the theft, and cunning enough to conceal it; 
that Harvey’s and Jenny’s suspicion of him had 
been turned aside by my miserable ruse; that 
this bit of chain had been kept for the sake of 
his own vanity, and the remainder, with the 
keys, for another person. 

The inference was, which slowly suggested 
itsolf, more important. Ogden was an agent, 
and, if the chain had been taken by this means, 
why not the will? 

I started up, alone as I was, and began pacing 
up and down with excitement. Who was so 
likely to know where the paper was kept as the 
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“natural,” who lay unnoticed at the old doctor’s 
feet, like a dog, most of the time ? 

At the time of his sudden death, keys and 
cabinet were alike unnoticed—Ogden going in 
and out as it pleased him. It was impossible— 
the train of suppositions chasing each other 
through my brain—the boy could have given 
information in Harrisburg by the telegraph; 
the person acting there must have done it in 
the hope, and not the certainty, that the will 
had been abstracted. It was, then, still in 
Ogden’s possession—and where would he be so 
likely to conceal it as in the old hiding-place? 
A meager chance—the very barest of possi¬ 
bilities. But the garden was but a stone’s throw 
off—it was only five minutes wasted—and I 
clapped on my old felt hat, threw my coat on, 
and was down the hall, and half way to the 
hives before I had done reasoning against the 
folly of going. 

Harvey came up, after all, the next morning, 
to bid Jenny good-by. I left them alone in 
the library and went into the sitting-room, 


where old Mrs. Wirt sat mildly smiling, her 
baggage all around her, and a black traveling- 
case in her hand. They came in at last, Har¬ 
vey’s face pale, his jaws set. Jenny trying to 
carry it off with a merry laugh and gay little 
manner that had something ghastly in it. 

“Come, motner!” she said, “the carry-all 
is waiting. Good-by, Mr. Johns! Good-by, 

Harvey! Some day—some day-” then turned 

away with a laugh more pitiful than any cry. 

Harvey Nixon stood silent, leaning against 
the door, his eyes on the ground. 

“It is not easy,” he said to me, when I 
touched his arm, in a dull tone, as if not know¬ 
ing he spoke, “to be a man, and as impotent as 
I am. To think of all I lose to-day for the 
lack of a few dollars-” 

“There, child, show him that, and ask him 
if ho will accept any quibble of the law to-day?” 

Then I hurried out of the room, but not soon 
enough to miss hearing her startled cry, and a 
moment after, the words, “Jenny! My wife, 
Jenny!” 


MY GUEST. 

BT LIZZIE JUD80X. 


I HK4E the wing of the Southern breoze, 

As it flutters amid the orchard trees. 

And scatters tho blossoms abont like snow. 
I know it has swept o'er the glassy pool 
That lies, like a pearl, in the forest cool, 
Where shadows are always flickering so. 

And I see where its airy footsteps pass. 

As the daisies nod in the meadow-grass. 

But the stately lilies are bending low, 
While softly ’tis folding its wing to dry 
Tho tear in the violet’s sweet blue eye, 

That ir always melting with secret woe. 


Now the trembling leaves of the aspen sigh. 

As though it were sick, and ready to die, 

While tho unseen presence is drawing near: 
And the curtains stir within the room; 

It is full of a faint and sick perfume 
Which my dyiug roses lavished hero. 

And, oh! very sweet is its airy kiss 

To a brow that is hot and fevered like this; 

And the cheeks that burn witfi the fever glow. 
By the spirit hand so lightly pressed 
On my trobblng brow, I know my guest 
Must pity the heart that is aching so. 


SHADOWS. 

BT KABL DEWET. 


Shadows are drowsing, Marlon, 

Around the meadow-stile. 

Time was when you loved to brighten them 
With the sunshine of your smile. 

Shadows are draping, Marion, 

The garden-ash in gray. 

Time was when your presence gilded it 
With the radiance of day. 

Shadows are bringing, Marion, 

The nightingale again. 

Time was when he hushed his roundelay, 
To hearken to your strain. 


Shadows are luring, Marion, 

Tho owlet to his seat. 

Time woe when your laughter frightened him. 
Back to his lone retreat. 

Shadows are veiling, Marion, 

Your dusty harp in gloom. 

Time was whon its music floated through 
The shady, darkened room. 

Shadows havo stolen, Marlon, 

Amiss my lonely heart, 

Oh! scud one ray of hopefulness, 

From the Heaven where thou art. 
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“ANNABEL CARR'S CHRISTMAS." 


BY LESLIE 


“Shall I drive home now, ma’am?” 

“Not quite yet, James. To S-’s toy-shop 

first; it is Christmas-Eve, you know.” 

It was Christmas-Eve, though the sober ser¬ 
vitor in the sober house of the orphaned heiress 
had almost forgotten it; and now respectfully 
looked the astonishment he felt at seeing his 
unmarried, childless mistress descend from her 
dignified state in the gloomy, family coach, to 
join the jostling throng, busy with babyish 
trifles in S-’s gayly-filled rooms, and “de¬ 

mean herself’ by standing, side by side, at his 
crowded counters with the German grocer, or 
the big Irish laborer, who, pipe in mouth and 
hands in pocket, were chaffering over sixpenny 
toys for their barefooted offspring at home. 

It was Christmas-Eve, indeed; for although 
the* early twilight of the December day had 
hardly fallen, the shops were brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated, displaying the gay stores within, and 
from their plate-glass windows a broad blaze 
of light streamed upon the crowded pavement, 
trod by hurrying groups of people full of the 
pleasant importance and busy eagerness of the 
occasion. Tasteful devices in Christmas greens 
and flowers, for the adornment of rooms and 
tables; luxuries for the palate and the person; 
pretty bits of ornamental furniture for the 
cheerful parlor or nursery at home—quite ne¬ 
cessary to their completeness when you thought 
about it; splendidly bound books and music, 
and choice engravings, and gorgeous pictures 
in more gorgeous frames; rich jewelry and or¬ 
naments, and keepsakes elegantly set; pet birds 
and animals, and hot-house plants in full bloom, 
and wonderful pieces of mechanism, with every 
artistic and charming novelty that could attract 
the eyes, and draw money from the purses of 
the belated buyers of presents, were assembled 
in and about the “fancy store,” before which 
James, the coachman, drew rein in obedience 
to orders. 

Miss Carr descended from the carriage, hardly 
touching her pompous servant’s arm, and en¬ 
tered the open doors of the establishment, her 
heavy black dress sweeping with a majestic 
grace behind her as she crossed the pavement, 
her tall figure and distinguished air, making her 
way among tho crowd within. But not even 
she could command the instant attention of the 
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dealer, or his clerks, besieged by their army of 
customers; and, drawing her sables closer about 
her shoulders, she quietly drew’ aside, awaiting 
her turn. 

There was much in the scene before her to 
attract the pleased observation of one even as 
cold and indifferent as common report held fier 
to be. She was very handsome; of a delicate 
blonde beauty; pale and fair, and high-bred, 
and haughty-looking; but there was something 
weary and pensive, even sad, in the droop of 
her exquisite lips; the fall of her long-fringed 
lashes; the look of her lovely eyes as she 
watched the eager, happy groups about her. 
Husbands buying pretty trifles for their wives; 
wives seeking appropriate gifts for their hus¬ 
bands; husbands and wives together plotting 
pleasant surprises for “grandma,” “aunty,” 
and “the children;” the rosy children them¬ 
selves brought (oh, glorious moment!) to assist 
the deliberations of bewildered parents; and 
led about, uproariously rejoicing, w’ith their 
arms full of many-colored treasures. Grandpa 
on a private foraging excursion, his pockets 
stuffed with tho absurdcst and most fragile of 
toys; or with grandma, spectacled and smiling, 
and equally absurd in practice, assisting him to 
empty his purse and fill the stockings at home; 
bachelor uncles stranded among the costliest 
wares the shelves contained, and bunglingly 
dropping everything they bought; cherry- 
cheeked sisters and aunties, armed with mys¬ 
terious baskets, and purchasing with judgment 
and discretion the fruits of well-earned expe¬ 
rience; and a few lonely, little creatures, unat¬ 
tended by older persons, who had wandered in 
to gaze at the tempting array, or make their 
own small bargains. Among these were two 
who particularly attracted Miss Carr’s atten¬ 
tion from the first. 

They were pretty little girls of eight or ten, 
small and slight, but very graceful, standing, 
hand-in-hand, in wrapt admiration before a 
wonderful golden bird on a wonderful artificial 
tree, who, being wound up by the proprietor of 
the shop, flapped his wings and sang in a most 
delightful manner. From their similarity of 
size, and the perfect resemblance between them, 
they were evidently twins; and there was no 
possible difference to be observed, except in 
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the expression of the sweet little faces; one 
might have stood for “Allegra,” and one for 
“Penserosa;” and that was all. Just now, in 
their mutual animation and pleasure at sight of 
the bird, even this slight distinction was lost. 

They were simply, but tastefully clad in 
dresses and cloaks of dark blue, whose tasselcd 
hoods, lined with white, fell jauntily from .the 
plump, childish shoulders. Their little, round 
hats, bound with velvet and plumes of the same 
shade, were set upon a cloud of fair, soft hair, 
which not stiffly brushed into traiued ringlets, 
or gathered into elaborate nets, but waving and 
curling, floated free and loose, after the charm¬ 
ing fashion of the present day, and formed a 
fitting frame-work for their lovely faces. Their 
pretty feet were laced into high, well-fitting 
boots; their little white hands were provided 
with neat kid gloves. It was evident that their 
wardrobe had been supplied by a proud, and 
loving, and artistic hand, but that it lacked 
wealth, and failed in another kind of care, was 
still more plain. Their garments, though so 
rich in color and elegant in shape, were of the 
coarsest and cheapest of their kind, apparently 
bought “ready-made,” and already falling out 
of repair, as ready-made garments will, without 
the watchful eye and needle of the ever careful 
“mamma,” whose mission is to mend. Without 
any mark of neglect or bereavement save these, 
and their presence unaccompanied at Buch a 
place and time, there was something about the 
lonely little figures that said, “motherless,” as 
plainly as words could have done to the gazer’s 
heart and eyes. 

Her beautiful eyes still fixed on the beautiful 
children, Miss Carr’s mind had gone back over 
more years than they had lived, to the period 
of her early girlhood, where the only daughter 
of wealthy and indulgent parents, whose extra¬ 
vagant idolatry of their heiress had made her 
willful, reckless, selfish, and spoiled, she had 
committed the first great error of her life. A 
childish love-affair with a handsome, young 
collegian, who had little more than his boyish 
beauty, and a pittance left by his deceased pa¬ 
rents in the hands of a guardian, which would 
just carry him through his professional stu¬ 
dies, to offer to the daughter of the Carrs—was 
by them discovered and forbidden, and their 
disobedient child sent away, as a measure of 
precaution, to a distant school. 

The willful girl had no thought of yielding 
her romantic dream so readily. Opposition had 
only inflamed her to rebellion against the pa¬ 
rental authority never so rudely exercised be¬ 
fore. Coaxing and bribery gained over the 


friends under whose escort she traveled, and 
who believed with her that Reuben Carr could 
not, eventually, refuse anything to his petted 
daughter; by their connivance her lover joined 
her on the road, and they were married as soon 
as they reached Philadelphia. 

Even Annabel’s daring courage failed her 
before the confession to be made to her father, 
when the rash deed was done, and she had re¬ 
course to a deception that soon became sys¬ 
tematic. By the aid of the friend who came 
with her to attend the same school, she kept 
up a steady correspondence with her parents; 
received from them her regular allowances of 
money, and returned certificates of her pro¬ 
gress in her studies, which had been obtained 
blank by some underhanded process, and filled 
in with her own name as required. 

The young husband should not have coun¬ 
tenanced this deceit; but he had little choice 
in the matter, and his boyish passion for his 
imperious idol made everything she did appear 
right in his sight. He had sacrificed all his 
own prospects, such as they were, and -con¬ 
tentedly entered the drudgery of an account¬ 
ant’s office to support her. After the first burst 
of youthful extravagance was over, in which 
they had lived “en prince” at the best hotels, 
and bought whatever pleased their fancy, till 
their joint stock of money was entirely gone, 
and they had contracted some debts besides. 

In her careless, pettish certainty of ultimate . 
forgiveness, Annabel had little scruple in writ¬ 
ing to her deceived, indulgent parents for sup¬ 
plies as often as she wanted them; yet by-and- 
by her expenses began to outrun even this 
liberal income. Wholly inexperienced and 
helpless, in the hands of the sharper persons 
with whom they had to deal, the childish pair 
displayed about as much knowledge of economy 
and management as David Copperfield and his 
Dora, and came to grief accordingly. 

They did not attempt the hazardous experi¬ 
ment of housekeeping; but gradually descended 
from the fashionable boarding-houses, in which 
their married life began, through all the gra¬ 
dations of such places, to the single “room” let 
to lodgers, who took their meals at restaurants, 
or otherwise provided for all their own wants, 
by an elderly Irish lady in one of the most 
obscure streets of the city. 

Bitter, bitter end of romance! The delicate 
darling of Reuben Carr’s palace-home had now 
to prepare her own daily bread, such as it was. 
No fresh, sweet air, or sunlight ever visited the 
dingy court where she lived; through the long 
summer days she used to push back the hair 
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from her heated forehead, as she Bat by her 
little window busy at some unwelcome task, 
and long, half deliriously, for the fair, green 
fields and dark oak avenues of her father’s 
stately country-seat, where she had been used j 
to go every season at this time to gather health 
and strength. 

She had written home that they were not to 
expect her for the holidays, as she had accepted 
the invitation of a fellow-pupil, and should re¬ 
main in the city on a few weeks’ visit. Great 
as was the disappointment and indignation of 
her parents at receiving such news, it was less 
than the agony of grief and pain in which she 
had penned the false statements. The school- 
year was over, and she knew how they had 
looked forward to seeing their darling at its 
close. Their hearts could not ache in receiv¬ 
ing as wildly as hers in ending the letter that 
told the deceitful story; poor, cowardly, wrong¬ 
doing child! 

Sometimes she thought she would go home, 
after all, as the prodigal son did, and own her 
fault, and ask forgiveness, begging them only 
to take her back again, and let the past be for¬ 
gotten. She had grown peevish and petulant, 
by turns angry and sullen, with her boyish hus¬ 
band ; and the love that had danced so lightly 
over the sunny waves of prosperity, was fast 
dying out now in their poverty and pain. Re¬ 
criminations and complaints, and passionate 
reproaches took the place of the tender words 
and lovers’ looks of their happier days; the 
little room was darker, with the discontented 
misery of its occupants, than even with its 
wretched surroundings. Day by day the poor 
boy she had married, buttoned his fine well- 
worn coat over his sinking heart with a would- 
be resolute air of manly pride, and slowly de¬ 
scended the dirty stairs to the sound of his 
wife’s convulsive weeping; and night after 
night he dejectedly crept back, fagged and 
weary, to bear as patiently as he might, the 
querulous complainings with which she re¬ 
ceived him. 

To him, of course, fell the moral respon¬ 
sibility of all the wrong and error. He had 
taken this poor, feeble, spoiled, inexperienced 
child, from her luxurious home and loving 
friends; exposed her to trials she was not fitted 
to endure; burdened her with his poverty and 
loneliness; encouraged her in a system of de¬ 
ception that was adding daily fresh pangs to 
the unhappy hearts of both; and now, in Lis 
remorse and sorrow, he would have gladly borne 
the whole penalty of their united transgression, 
yet sometimes failed in patience and temper to 


bear with the weak, fretful creature who tried 
so sorely the heart that loved her dearly still. 

The long fever of anxiety and suffering was 
telling on her sadly when she fell ill, and for 
many weeks lay in half-delirious stupor, utter 
weakness, and in great peril of her life. Of 
course, no communication could be maintained 
with her parents; even their letters, full of 
anxious inquiry into the causes of her silence, 
coming thick and fast, were tossed aside un¬ 
heeded and unread by the lonely watcher at her 
pillow. The physician who nominally attended 
her, came but seldom to that poor place, doubt¬ 
ful for his bill; the nurses had retired indig¬ 
nantly at the end of the first week when their 
wages were not forthcoming; and the poor 
young husband had been obliged to resign the 
position which was now their only means of 
support, to take his place by his darling’s bed¬ 
side, and listen, in the silence of the night, and 
through the breathless, feverish day, to her 
delirious appeals against him, and piteous cries 
for the parents she had cruelly deceived and 
deserted for his sake. 

Her parents, meanwhile, in a maze of wonder 
and conjecture, had written to the persons with 
whom she was supposed to be staying, and re¬ 
ceived answers that utterly dismayed and con¬ 
founded them. With one accord they resolved 
to start for Philadelphia, and learn the truth at 
once. Arriving there, they were still more 
confused and distressed by the result of their 
inquiries. She had never been at the school— 
she was wholly unknown to the people whom 
she had proposed to visit. What answers were 
these? The unfortunate father was wholly dis¬ 
concerted, as frequent interviews with both the 
principal of the school, and the heads of the 
family whose name she had used, convinced 
him that some gross deception had been prac¬ 
ticed by his missing daughter. 

Her present whereabouts was yet more diffi¬ 
cult to discovery and her one friend and confi¬ 
dant, who alone held the secret of her disap¬ 
pearance, and could have enlightened him on 
other points, glad, no doubt, fo get away from 
the coming difficulty, was absent on a lengthened 
summer tour. Patient inquiry and investiga¬ 
tion at last revealed the cause of Annabel’s 
• conduct; but no clue could be found to her latest 
; residence; and it was only by putting the matter 
into the hands of the police that the young couple 
wore traced to their dingy lodging-room in the 
Irish tenement-house. 

I cannot describe the utter distress and de¬ 
spair of the unhappy parents on finding their 
i: daughter in this wretched state. Weak, worn, 
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and pallid—the shadow only of her former self 
—hardly recognizable as the bright girl they 
had parted from leas than a year before; her 
beauty gone, her youth and strength all wasted; 
her poor form stretched prone and helpless on 
its miserable bed; tended lovingly, indeed, but 
inefficiently by the one heart-broken watcher 
who stood sentinel there. All thought of in¬ 
dignation and anger against their erring child 
disappeared at first sight of her condition; but 
its force was gathered on the head of the pale 
figure that bent above her, scarcely less pitiable ! 
an object, with his worn and haggard face, his 
air of hopeless dejection, his mute anguish of 
penitence and patience. 

Without a word of explanation or recogni¬ 
tion, ho was instantly deposed from his place, 
and tho new nurses proceeded to erase him 
from his wife's existence, as they had super¬ 
seded him in her affections. The invalid’s 
mind, though no longer wild and wandering, 
was more than childishly weak and injured by 
long sickness and depression; she welcomed 
her parents with feeble cries of joy, as if they 
were her saviors come to rescue her from that 
abode of misery and pain. With querulous 
tears she clung to them, beseeching them to 
take her away from all its horrors and remem¬ 
brances; to forgive her; to carry her home. 
She never asked for her husband, or expressed 
any desire to see him; she never spoke of her 
little twin children, who had been put out to 
nurse, and whom she had never seen; she 
seemed to wish to blot out the past year, with 
its sufferings, utterly from her memory, and be 
again what she had been before its disastrous 
experiences were endured. 

Her parents gladly favored such a wish—it 
agreed well with the plan they had formed for 
her future. They hushed her piteous appeals 
with the tenderest caresses and promises; and 
no harsh reproaches for the cruel wrong she 
had done them then, or ever after, passed their 
lips. Their stern, enduring anger was reserved 
for him who, they believed, had led her to its 
commission; and* parental partiality held her 
wholly guiltless of an error that had been more 
than half her own. 

Surrounded by the luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed, and which her feeble state re¬ 
quired, carefully nursed and tended, her mind 
again at case, and all hurtful or disagreeable 
associations suppressed, she gradually reco¬ 
vered strength and spirits, and was soon able 
to bear removal to more suitable lodgings, and 
finally to travel for change of air and scene, 
recommended by her now attentive physicians. 


No painful parting took place between the 
yonng husband and wife; she had turned from 
him with weary aversion, as one of the ele¬ 
ments in her past unhappy life, and given her¬ 
self wholly to her parents; and he did not follow 
her to her new abode, or thrust his unwelcome 
presence on her sight from the day when she 
left her old room and him, with as much indif¬ 
ference as any distasteful object in it. 

But one interview was held by the haughty 
Carrs with their rejected son-in-law—an inter¬ 
view in which he was as stern and cold as they, 
and proudly refused all assistance for himself 
and his abandoned children. He agreed quietly 
to all their other plans; he had no wish to hear 
again of the weak, childish wife, whose deser¬ 
tion had cut him to the heart; he did not pro¬ 
pose to hold any future communication with 
her. He was quite content to accept the sepa¬ 
ration her friends desired, and would consent to 
a divorce on any grounds they chose to allege. 
He was willing to be henceforth dead to her, 
and to the past of their life together. None 
could ask or obtrude less upon his wealthy op¬ 
ponents than this haughty boy; and an impulse 
of pity almost softened their hearts, as they 
turned away and left him standing, unflinching 
and erect, with his poor, white face fixed in its 
resolute endurance, and a look of lonely suf¬ 
fering in his dark averted eyes. 

After some weeks of desultory travel, which 
restored, in a measure, Annabel’s health and 
strength, they took her home again, and thence 
sailed for Europe, where they remained for five 
years. At first sending her to the best Conti¬ 
nental schools; afterward making the “grand 
tour” in a leisurely, luxurious way, and spend¬ 
ing unheard-of sums on the altar of their re¬ 
covered idol. Three years after their departure 
a divorce, quietly pronounced in an obscure 
court, had sot her legally free; and the family 
wealth and influence had closed the lips of the 
few to whom the history of that year of absence 
was known. No whisper of the truth had ever 
reached her own circle; and when she returned 
from her sojourn abroad, it was to find herself 
flattered, and feted, and followed as the greatest 
heiress and beauty in society; at liberty to ac¬ 
cept the attentions so many were eager to offer, 
and remodel her broken life again by a more 
prudential match than that half-forgotten dis- 
ruptured connection—if she would. 

She did not feel herself free to marry—her 
heart seemed dead to love; and the bitter memo¬ 
ries of the past stood guardian over her bright 
possibilities of the future. She had many bril¬ 
liant offers, which her parents did not press her 
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to accept—the subject was never mentioned be¬ 
tween them; they seemed content to keep their 
restored treasure, and thought only of so filling 
her life with affection and enjoyment as to leave 
no room for regret and retrospection. If her 
cheek ever paled, or her spirits flagged, they 
were ready with tender caresses, with some 
new device or pleasure, to drown remorse and 
bring forgetfulness; and in the dizzy whirl of 
the existence that opened upon her, it was diffi¬ 
cult to find a moment undedicated to some gayer 
occupation than that of brooding overlong-com¬ 
mitted errors and mistakes of the past 

If she suffered, what she felt no one knew; 
those who alone had the right to penetrate the 
secret recesses of her heart, shrank from break¬ 
ing the silence that had lain between them since 
the day that they had found and reclaimed her 
in her need; and she dared not ask herself what 
was the feeling that filled her eyes with tears, 
as she watched young mothers with their little 
children, girls with their lovers, proud wives 
with fond husbands; domestic and social hap¬ 
piness in all its shapes of love and tenderness. 
She, upon whose life had fallen this curse of 
everlasting loneliness by her own act and deed, 
had no right to envy these their blessed lot. 
She had hardly yet begun, shielded by her pa¬ 
rents’ watchful kindness, to pay the penalty of 
her fault, the penance for her sin. A long 
future of suffering must still be in store for one 
who had wrecked her own peace and that of 
others so .cruelly. 

She thought sometimes of those helpless, de¬ 
serted children—worse than motherless, since 
their mother lived, and yet forsook them—with 
a pang of actual physical pain, so sharply and 
keenly it struck through her heart, as she fan¬ 
cied them dying of her neglect, pining and 
perishing in their lonely orphanage. All her 
secret, persistent efforts to trace them had 
utterly failed; they had disappeared from her 
life as she from theirs; angels unrecognized, 
they hod once knocked at the door of her heart, 
and cast out in the cold and darkness of the 
world, had forsaken her forevermore. 

She thought, too, of their father—the beau¬ 
tiful, bright boy she had loved and married, 
and burdened with the heaviest grief humanity 
can know. She remembered his gentleness, his 
tenderness, his faithful devotion, his patient 
kindness, that bore with her weak irritability 
and injustice so sweetly—his suffering and sac¬ 
rifice so manfully endured in the time of their 
deepest trouble. Too late she recognized the 
noble character which she had never appre¬ 
ciated in those days of childish feebleness; too 


late she felt the fervor of that love which she 
had so lightly forfeited; too late she owned 
the value of that heart from which she had so 
wickedly and wrongly separated her own; gone 
now forever from her path, the jewel she had 
idly cast away that might have been so proudly 
worn! Her womanly nature had been growing 
as her mind gained strength through all these 
silent years; the temporary hardness and blind¬ 
ness of her willful youth had passed forever; 
in utter desolation and despair she now re¬ 
pented the sins and follies of the past. 

She had been two years an orphan, alone in 
the world; and those two lonely years, the first 
in which she had been left free to her error 
and its expiation, had been passed in weary self¬ 
introspection and useless repentance. People 
said that grief was doing in her a merciful 
work; that sorrow had made her sweeter; that 
suffering was purifying and ennobling her. 
Perhaps—but it was wearing her life away. If 
haughtiness and pride were departing, so, too, 
was the strength that had sustained them. 

This then was the story that was filling Miss 
Carr’s mind as she watched the lovely chil¬ 
dren; these were the thoughts that fixed her 
beautiful eyes on them with a passion of re¬ 
morseful tenderness, such as I hope my readers 
may never feel, as they clung together and 
laughed, and whispered over the wonders they 
had found. “So might my little children have 
been,” she thought; “so might my darlings 
have looked, and spoken, and moved, and I been 
a proud and happy woman in their love, and in 
their father’s trust.” An irresistible impulse 
prompted her to approach them, and taking 
their white hands in hers, and looking fondly 
in their fair, little faces, to ask their names. 

“Anna and Alice,” they answered. 

She dared not inquire further—the words 
would not pass her lips; and while she still 
trembled and hesitated, and the children still 
gazed up at her with their clear, innocent eyes, 
the shopman came to know her wishes. She 
had quite forgotten the object of her coming; 
but bought the toy that had given the twins Buch 
delight, paid for it, and put it into their hands. 

“We cannot take it,” the sweet voices said in 
concert. “Papa would not be willing.” 

“You must—to please me. If papa objects, 

you can bring it to me to-morrow, No. 4- 

square. I should like to have you come and 
tell me. You will not forget?” 

Miss Carr’s proud face wore a look of win- 
I ning, pleading sweetness, her eyes were dewy, 
| wistful, and tender, bent on the beautiful chil- 
! dren. For the first time a difference of opinion 
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seemed to exist between the twin sisters. One 
had made a movement to return the offered 
gift—the other clasped it closer. Their deli¬ 
berations were suddenly interrupted, and they 
left her with a smiling good-night, in obedience 
to a signal from some person at the door; but 
turning quickly, she could only distinguish a 
dark figure among the crowd outside, who, with 
a hand of each in his own, rapidly led them 
away. 

James, the coachman, was sorely astonished 
when his mistress came forth at last, followed 
by no bundles of purchases; and hurriedly en¬ 
tering her carriage, ordered him to drive on 
slowly, keeping in sight a group that occupied 
the pavement a few yards in advance. She 
was watching them eagerly from within, and 
checked him sharply before a church—her own 
—brilliantly lighted for the Christmas-Eve ser¬ 
vice, and thronged with worshipers. 

The thrill and tremble of the organ stirred 
the air; the triumphant sweetness of the “Gloria 
in Excelsis” rose abovo its melodious tones; the 
vestibule echoed to the sweep of rustling silken 
garments, the soft tread of hurrying feet. Miss 
Carr alighted, and spoke to her bewildered ser¬ 
vant with a haste and agitation he had never 
known in her before. 

“You can go home now,” she said, “and re¬ 
turn for me after the service is over. You know 
at what time to come?” 

“But Mr. Kenneth, Miss?” 

“Must dine alone, unless he prefers to join 
me here. In that case you may bring him back 
at once.” 

She left him without further words, passing 
in, and looking anxiously about her; but the 
little group she sought was already lost to view 
among the crowd of strangers which the beauty 
of the music always brought hither at holiday 
time; and, gliding quietly among them, she en¬ 
tered her own pew, and bent her head for a 
moment in prayer, whose intense earnestness 
of supplication came from the soul like a wail¬ 
ing cry for mercy at the foot of the throne be¬ 
fore which it knelt. 

She rose up pale and tearful, but more calm, 
and looked about her, while the glorious notes 
of the anthem were ringing in her ears. The 
church was a very old one, built in the fashion 
of a day long gone by—the rich and massive 
taste of a previous century. The pews square, 
wooden stalls, above whose panels the heads 
only of the occupants could be seen; the chan¬ 
cel, the pulpit, the communion-rail, the heavy 
galleries, and organ-loft, were all of dark, old 
oak, black and shining with age; the deep- 


arched windows were richly set with jewel-like 
panes of stained glass; bright rays of blue, and 
gold, and scarlet, surrounding the mild faces 
of saints. The polished floor was innocent of 
a carpet; only the private pews were invaded 
by the wealth and luxury of modern worship¬ 
ers in the shape of crimson cushions, rugs, and 
hassocks, and velvet-bound and gilded Prayer- 
Books. The whole interior was lavishly and 
tastefully decorated with evergreens. Vines 
trailed along the high backs of the seats, fes¬ 
tooned the galleries, and were wreathed about 
the pillars and chandeliers; little trees of sym¬ 
metrical shape and aromatic fragrance, were 
set at intervals along the borders of tho aisles; 
the chancel, the windows, the memorial tablets 
on the walls, were garlanded with green; the 
glittering pipes of the organ peeped from an 
arbor of glossy leaves; the gaslights flickered 
and blazed, embowered in sprays of living ver¬ 
dure. It was as if “God’s first temples” had 
come to beautify the fane built by human hands 
alone, and raise an altar worthy of His praise. 

Many persons neglected their devotions to 
watch the pale, beautiful face of the heiress, as 
she stood in her place beneath tho tablet to the 
memory of her parents, looking like a fair 
statue against the dark background of the 
forest of evergreens. She, herself, tried to be 
forgetful of the present, and of the motive that 
brought her here; tried to follow the raptur¬ 
ous swell of the music, and hear the rejoicings 
in heaven that celebrated this festival day; 
tried not to trace a dim profile beneath the dis¬ 
tant gallery; not to hear a childish voice in the 
last chant sung by the whole congregation; 
tried not to feel that dreamy, exalted pleasure 
in the fancies these sounds and sights evoked; 
in the enchanted atmosphere, the warm air, 
the strange aromatic odors of the pines, the 
mellow murmurs of the organ. In a blind, im¬ 
perfect way, she did acknowledge her Lord; 
she did praise and worship in his temple; she 
did rejoice that he was born—Prince, Prophet, 
Saviour, Star of Sinners, Redeemer of the 
World. Sho could have wept for joy as the 
majestio chorus broke forth, and rose and 
swelled along the hollow dome; but-, oh! her 
heart lay heavy in her breast through all, and 
she felt that for such grief as hers alone that 
star had never risen. 

The service over, she followed the rest of the 
congregation from the church without another 
glimpse of those for whose sake she had entered 
it, and in due time found herself at home. 

Her cousin, Kenneth, awaited her; a large, 

; fine-looking man, whose somewhat Strongly- 
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marked features and fresh complexion attested j 
his Scottish origin. He met her kindly with 
the genial greetings of the season, that fell j 
pleasantly on her ears in that lonely, silent j 
house, and ©till keeping her hands in his, led 
her to a seat. 

“I got your message,” he said, “but could 
make nothing of it. You are late, and pale and 
cold, and your eyes have a look of trouble. Tell 
me truly, Annabel, what detained you?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, “that you would 
care to hear, or I to tell. Only the old story— 
the time of light, and joy, and peace come to 
others, and not to me; they sit in the sunshine 
of life, whilo I seem to wither in the shade. 
But never mind my complaints, I am a little 
tired and nervous, that is all. Thank you for 
your Christmas wishes, they are the first I have 
had to-day.” 

She sank back in her chair, looking weary 
and dejected. Kenneth Carr observed her with 
close attention, and onco or twice moved as if 
to speak, but always checked himself before 
the words, whatever might be their purport, 
had passed his lips. 

“You have dined?” asked Annabel at last, 
rousing from her sad meditations and lifting 
her heavy eyes. 

“Yes, under protest to Mrs. Braithwaite; but 
she said it was your order, and I dared not 
oppose you both. She is a regular dragon, that 
woman; couldn’t you have found a more lenient 
ruler for yourself and your household?” 

“She is very faithful and good to me.” 

“And you—will you take nothing? Can you 
live on air?” 

“Nothing at present, thank you. I have no 
appetite.” 

“Annabel,” said Mr. Kenneth, suddenly 
drawing his chair closer to his cousin’s, and 
bending over her as he took her hand, “it is 
quite certain that you are in an unhealthy 
state of mind and body, and need care and 
watching, which I stand ready to offer. Do 
you remember my uncle’s wish? I have called 
to-day to bring up the subject for the last time 
before abandoning it forever, according to your 
decision. Can you consider and answer me 
now, or shall we wait still longer before coming 
to any agreement on this point?” 

“I have already decided,” she faintly replied. 

“You need a protector,” Mr. Carr went on, 
as if he had not heard her, “a guardian who 
can shield you against much that is painful in 
your present life—I can give the help you need. 
The arrangement would seem fair enough at 
first view—we are old friends and relatives, 


our interests are identical, our tastes and sym¬ 
pathies harmonize, our position and fortune 
are not disproportioned; we are both past the 
foolish, romantic season of early youth, but not 
of genuine and deep attachment; apparently 
we might be very happy together as married 
happiness goes. But with all there is some 
secret obstacle—in your mind or life, not in 
mine—that makes against this fortunate con¬ 
summation.” 

The heiress did not answer. Large tears had 
gathered under her eyelids, and were rolling 
down her pale cheeks. Her cousin observed 
her with pity, that had in it a shade of satis¬ 
faction. 

“I have done very wrong to distress you so!” 
he cheerfully exclaimed, dropping her hand, 
and springing up from his seat with alacrity. 
“Pardon me, and let us drop the subject till 
you are better able to discuss it; you are ill 
and nervous, and I have shown very bad taste 
in introducing an exciting topic. Let me tell 
you a piece of news by way of changing the 
conversation. I have met ^o-day an old friend 
of us both, whom I have not heard of for ten 
years. > I have seen Francis Archer.” 

Her white lips dropped apart in the momen¬ 
tary struggle for breath, as a flood of wild emo¬ 
tion rushed over her soul. Her cousin’s voice 
went on, sounding loud and clear above the 
tumult in her brain. 

“You ought to remember him well,” it said, 
“for you were very fond of him once; and I 
have conveyed many a tender note from your 
hand to his, when I was a college boy—for 
which my uncle, Reuben, would have owed me 
small thanks, had he known it. But I suppose 
all that is changed; since your grand schools 
and grander travels, your triumphs abroad and 
at home, you have quite forgotten him, and 
would hardly care to hear of his welfare now ?” 

“I do!” she gasped. “Tell me.” 

“He is very much altered,” Mr. Carr re¬ 
sumed, gravely. “He is no longer the fresh, 
handsome boy you knew when you were a 
willful school-girl, cousin Annabel, but a grave, 
care-worn man, who has had his own fight to 
make in life, and has not been too successful, I 
fear. Heaven knows I would have helped him 
to the utmost of my poor power, I and many 
others; but all our efforts have failed to find 
him out since he disappeared so strangely ten 
years ago—for we loved him too dearly to lose 
him lightly. And now he has returned—from 
abroad, ho says, and everywhere wanderings, 
as wild as Cain’s—we must not let him escape 
us any more.” 
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“He has married again?” 

“You knew of his marriage, then?” I fancy j 
there was some trouble, some weary heart- j 
sore connected with it, for his face fell as I j 
asked after his wife. He had invited me to | 
see his family—two lovely little girls as ever j 
you met; they board at a private house in \ 

B- street, and ‘take care of their father,’ 1 

poor little things! and I thought I should like 
to know the mother; but he said they had lost 
her in infancy, and looked so sad I did not dare 
to question him. Well, what is the matter? 
Where are you going now?” 

“I must go to him! I must go!” 

“Annabel!” 

“ He is my husband—those children are mine! 

I knew it! I was sure of it! I was wrong; I 
was weak, culpably weak—wickedly wrong. I 
deserted and forsook him in his need. All 
these years I have mourned and repented in 
secret, and sought for him in vain. Let me go 
and kneel down at his feet, and ask his forgive¬ 
ness and die.” 

“I think it very likely you will die first, if 
you excite yourself so. Listen! Frank Archer 
is no longer a gentleman—as the world holds 
such; in station, I mean—for of true gentle- 
manhood he was always the perfection, thank 

heaven! but a poor clerk in A- & R-’s 

counting-house by day, an artist toiling over 
his canvas by night, to get bread for his little 
daughters. Your youthful folly is not known; 
you can let the whole thing pass and not de¬ 
scend from your own station to meet him. 
Think of the gossip, the scene, the * cfclandrc ,’ 
even if he forgive you, which I doubt.” 

She had glided by him quite gently, and, 
fully dressed, was passing out of the house 
again. With some difficulty he overtook her, 
and drawing her arm through his, led her along 
the now deserted streets, to a very obscure and 
ungenteel quarter of the town, where she had 
never been before, and of which Bhe hardly 
knew the name. An ordinary two-story brick 
dwelling, it seemed, contained the objects of 
their search—for the cross-looking landlady 
who let them in, recognized Mr. Carr, and 
glancing at his companion with some curiosity, 
ushered them up stairs. 

The door of one of the two small rooms 
occupied by the lodgers was ajar, and, pausing, 
Annabel peeped in at the lighted interior as 
she might have looked through the golden gates 
of Paradise. It was high festival with the in¬ 
mates, for a bright fire was blazing in the little 
grate, and the twins were hovering over it, elate 
at being allowed to sit up till this unUsual hour, 


and, with neat linen aprons tied over the blue 
dresses, were getting “papa’s” supper. Papa, 
himself, was stooping over his easel, for this 
holiday time was no holiday to him—a grave, 
thin man, worn and harassed-looking, but with 
beautiful hazel eyes that lighted up brilliantly 
whenever his fairy daughters came near him, 
and a smile sweet as a woman’s. Some attempt 
had been made to give a festal air to the room. 
Mrs. O'Brien’s faded furniture was arranged 
in precise order; the coarse carpet was dis¬ 
played to the best advantage; the little, white 
beds were made; the tea-table set with scru¬ 
pulous neatness; a few flowers in a cheap 
vase; a sprig of Christmas green adorned the 
mantle; and close beside them, where they could 
turn to admire in the intervals of the tea and 
toast, stood the master-piece of the golden bird 
and artificial tree, that had been presented to 
them by the beautiful lady at the toy-shop. 
They w ? ere deeply confabulating over this, when 
they were disturbed by a swift rush of silken 
garments, a noise of bursting sobs, and that 
very lady had fallen by papa’s side, her head 
drooped to his knee, her haughty bearing gene, 
able only to utter her pityful pleading, “Oh, 
Frank! forgive me!” 

How could ho forgive her? Well, I don’t 
know. Perhaps her beauty, her grief, her real 
repentance did much, memories of a love not 
quite forgotten more, to touch and sway him in 
that trial-hour—for her wealth, I am sure, 
weighed nothing in the balance of the decision 
he made. And then, in all those years, Frank 
Archer had learned to be a Christian, and had 
the recollection of deeper wrongs than he had 
borne, to soften his heart. He had heard, too, 
not in vain, the thrilling sweetness of the Christ¬ 
mas hymn, and the “peace on earth, good-will 
to men,” was sounding still in his ears. He 
raised his weeping wife with a word and look 
of full and free forgiveness that fell like balm 
upon the wounds of years, and calling his pretty 
children—for the last time his alone—led them 
and left them in their mother’s arms. 

Christmas evening found the old family man¬ 
sion of the Carr’s brilliantly illuminated and 
decked in festival array, and clothed with con¬ 
tentment within. Mrs. O’Brien had lost her 
lodgers, and the great house had received them 
—the poor artist as its master, the twins as its 
hopes and heirs; for Annabel’s own white- 
haired minister had wedded her again to the 
lover of her girlhood, and in the simple evening 
dress, her children clinging about her knees, 
her husband at her side, her mourning laid 
away forever from form and heart, she felt 
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herself forgiven, and almost too happy for this < 
world. But she will not wish to leave it, for s 
the ties that bind her now are strong, and not $ 
to be lightly broken. At each recurring anni- < 
versary, as she walks up the chapel-aisle lean- > 
ing on that kind, supporting arm, or decorates \ 
a Christmas-tree for her lovely daughters, her 5 
thankful heart is singing a sweeter carol than > 
the choristers, and beating full of love, and joy, > 


and praise. There is no question of wealth or 
poverty now between these two; in Annabels 
new humility she has laid it, with her whole life, 
at the feet of the man she wronged. But, since 
he became so rich, has grown famous, too, and 
bids fair to amass a fortune equal to his wife's, 
by the sale of his charming pictures. 

This was the story of “Annabel Carr’s Christ¬ 
mas.” 




PLEAS ANT—VERY! 

BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


Close the blinds, and draw the curtains; 

Every one will think we’re gone; 
Banish every smiling sunbeam, 

On this lovely Summer’s morn. 

Now bring Tennyson or Browning— 
(Iter’s, I mean, I liko them best;) 

And we’ll read awhile together— 

Road, and think, and talk, and rest. 

Oh! I revel in these poems— 

They are always new to me; 

And I long to soe in Nature, 

All the wonders poet’s see. 

(Now, is that a carriage stopping? 

Say I’m sick, or sad, or weary! 

Most I como? Oh! what a bother 1 
This is pleasant—very I) 

Como, Janet, ’tis just the morning 
For a quiet, pleasant walk; 

I am weary of the ceaseless, 

Tiresome din of idlo talk. 

Oct your hat, the day’s heforo us, 

And I know what we will do; 

*Tls the time for laurel-blossoms, 

And I’ve never been with you. 

And I think thero must bo strawberries; 

’Tis a pleasant place to go; 

And, if no one comes to hinder, 

It will be a treat, I know. 

(Hark! is that the door-bell ringing? 

Run, Janet, “Tis Mrs. Berry— 

Bag and baggage!” Yes, I know it! 

This is pleasant—very!) 


When you have a book instructive, 

Full of sparkling gems of thought; 

And in some enchanted castle, 

Which the author’s fancy wrought, 

You have lost yourself in splendors, 

Never known to earthly kings. 

While deep buried in oblivion, 

Lies each thought of mundane things; 

Every tiresomo care so banished 
That it does not dare intrude. 

While you feast your soul in plenty, 

On the sweet, delicious food. 

(Hush I call back your scattered fancies— 
Some one's gone, or going to marry, 

And your sympathies are wanted— 

This is pleasant—very!) 

When, with pen or pencil seated. 

Some bright ideas in your brain, 

Which you wish to catch, while passing. 
Lest they never come again. 

And thoy come, whole troops together, 
Pleasant fancies, quaint and true; 

And you haste to bind their pinions, 

Lest they vanish like the dew. 

Or, perchance, when memory aids you 
With her fnagic wand and power; 

And you wish, in her sweet presence, 

All yonr cares to lose an honr; 

Then comes one brim fall of gossip, 

All the day they mean to tarry; 

Banish thought—come, patience, help us l 
This is pleasant—very! 
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A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 

BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


In quiet hour of eventide. 

When modest flowers ’mid leaflets hido, 
And twilight lingereth faintly; 

Dim its bright form revealing, 

Humbly a child is kneeling, 

Breathing a prayor, swcot, saintly. 

Meekly she bends her tender brow, 

And presses soft, in earnest vow, 

Her gentle palms upheaving; 

Yol. L.—25 


In lulling tone her voice doth flow, 
And stirretb, os a roso-leaf low, 

Mildly in prayer soft breathing. 

“ The dim night falleth slowly! 

Father! on bended knees, lowly, 

I seek Thee through the dark shade; 
Let Thy love fail me never, 

Gnard Thou a child forever. 

Trusting in Thy aid*!” 
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CHAPTER XXII. < 

Mbs. Savage was in a state of continual un- l 
happiness. When a really good-hearted woman < 
swerves from the right path, either from policy l 
or interest, she is sure to be the greatest sufferer 1 
of all the parties in interest. She saw her son s 
come in and go out with that restless, dejected s 
air which often follows it great disappointment. | 
He took no interest in his old pursuits; and all > 
the sweet confidence which had existed between > 
the mother and son was swept away from their > 
lives. This sprung mostly out of her own self- > 
consciousness. She knew that her own ruthless ;■ 
influence had broken up the best hope of his 
young life; and remembering that cruel inter- I; 
view with Anna Burns, would not look her son :j 
squarely in the face, or soften his melancholy 
with sweet caresses, as a, good mother loves to : 
give while comforting her son. Horace felt : 
this, and it made him feel still more desolate. j: 
He congratulated himself that his mother was 
ignorant of the humiliating attachment he had 
formed, ( and gathered up all the strength of his j: 
manhood to meet the life which lay before him \ 
divested of half its bloom. 

Better than he thought Mrs. Savage under- | 
stood all this. She saw that it was no capricious ;• 
liking that her son had to deal with; and, spite 
of herself, the sweet face of Anna Burns, in its ;■ 
sad, pleading humility, which was, after all, ; 
more dignified than pride, would present itself l 
to her memory; and in spite of the intellect;: 
which still protested that she had done right. <: 
the heart in her bosom rose up against her, and \ 
called her a household traitor, an unnatural '< 
mother, a hard woman, and some other harsh l 
names, that she would have been glad to forget, s 

Then there was the certainty that Qeorgiana s 
Halstead never would be her son's wife. Mrs. s 
Savage had loved this bright-faced girl with s 
unusual tenderness; and this conviction was a 5 
bitter disappointment. Altogether, things were 5 
taking an unsatisfactory course with her—and ;j 
she was a most unhappy woman. 

One day when Horace came in from business, !; 
and was going, as usual, to his own room, Mrs. * 
Savage called to him with a quiver of suffering \ 


in her voice, that made him pause half way up 
the stairs and turn back. 

“Is there anything the matter, mother?” he 
Baid, entering her pretty sitting-room, stiffly, 
as if he had been a stranger. 

Mrs. Savage remembered the time when he 
would have come in with a laugh, thrown him¬ 
self on the stoql at her feet, and with both arms 
folded on her lap, told her of anything that was 
uppermost in his heart. She sighed heavily, 
and a weary look of pain came into her eyes. 

“Oh, Horace! why is it that we Beem so 
strange to each other?” 

“Strange are we? I had not thought of it, 
mother.” 

He was surprised and touched by her mani¬ 
fest unhappiness. Absorbed in his own thoughts, 
he had scarcely noticed that she was not as 
cheerful as usual. 

“Dear old pet,” he said, making a strained 
effort at playfulness, “what has come over 
you? Is it because her inhuman son has been 
making a wretch of himself? Come, give him 
a kiss, he is sadly in want of it.” 

Mrs. Savage kissed him on the forehead with 
quivering lips; and flinging herself back in the 
chair, burst into a passion of tears. 

The startled son threw his arms around her. 

“Why, mother, mother! what is the meaning 
of this?” 

Mrs. Savage, superior woman as she was, 
answered like the most commonplace female 
in the world. 

“Oh, Horace! I am sure you hate me!” 

“ Hate you? Why, mother, what have I done V* 

“Nothing! Nothing in the world! It is 1 
that am to blame!” 

“But there is no blame between us. If all 
this is about Qeorgiana Halstead, do understand, 
once for all, she does not want me, and never 
cared for me in the least, only as a playmate 
and sort of brother. In fact, she is almost 
engaged to young Gould.” 

“ I know it, I know it! She told me. Every¬ 
thing goes wrong! I am the most unhappy 
woman in the world!” 

“Who makes you so unhappy, dear mother?” 
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She looked at him earnestly through her 
tears, gave a hysterical sob, and sat upright in 
her chair, resolute and proud of look as he had 
seen her of old. 

“ Horace, do you love that girl, Anna Burns?” 

Savage started up, and his face flushed 
scarlet. 

“ Mother!” 

“I knew all about it almost from the first, 
Horace.” 

“You? And said nothing. That was kind. 
Is it this which has troubled you so much?” 

“Yes, it has troubled me—I am so sorry.” 

“Do not reproach me, mother. It is the first 
time I ever went against what I knew would be 
your wishes. You are right, there can be no 
happiness in going beneath our own grade in 
life; but she seemed so refined, so innocent, and 
good. I think a wiser man than I ever was 
would have been interested. I had hoped that 
this little shame of my life would never reach 
you or my father.” 

“ He does not know it; but I do—I do! Tell 
me, Horace, for you have not answered my 
question yet. Do you love this girl?” 

“I did love her dearly—better than my own 
life!” 

“And now?” 

“If you know all, mother, why wound me 
with that question?” 

“Because I wish to know—because I must 
know.” 

“ She has the power to give me terrible pain, 
mother; beyond that I will say nothing.” 

“But you did love her?” 

“ I have said so.” 

“And but for her unworthiness would love 
her yet?” 

“We need not speak of what will be. There 
is misery enough in what is.” 

“Sit down, my son, in the old place, at my 
feet; then turn your eyes away. I do not like 
you to look at me so. Now say, if this girl were 
all you first thought her to be, would you 
marry her?” 

“What, against your consent, mother?” 

“I did not say that. Ask your own heart, 
Horace; was the love you felt for this girl such 
as runs through a man's whole life; such as 
leads him to make all sacrifices in its attain¬ 
ment?” 

“Yes; if ever a man loved honestly and de¬ 
votedly I did. But it is all over now.” 

“But you are very unhappy?” 

‘Very.” 

“Will you never forget her? Oh, Horaoe! 
will the old times never come back to us?” 


“I cannot tell, mother. When the heart has 
been betrayed into giving itself up entirely, the 
reaction, if it ever comes, must be slow and 
painful.” 

“Horace!” 

“Mother!” 

“I—I wish to see you happy. My heart 
aches for you. I would do anything rather 
than see you looking so dispirited.” 

“But you can do nothing. Yes, yes; I should 
not say that. Love me, and bear with me 
awhile; this cannot last forever.” 

“With you, perhaps, not; but with me it will 
last forever. My son, it is your mother who 
has done this. She is the person you ought to 
hate. Anna Burns is guiltless as an angel. I, 
your mother, say this; and youmuBt believe it.” 

“Mother, mother! are you getting insane?” 

“No, Horace; I heard of this attachment, 
and condemned it. My pride was wounded, 
my ambition thwarted. I thought Georgiana 
loved you, and that this girl had come in her 
way to cause all sorts of unhappiness. I ap¬ 
pealed to her generosity. I told her that 
nothing on this earth should win our consent 
to your marriage with her. She told me how 
young Ward had persecuted her; and I, un¬ 
womanly, ungenerous woman that I was, bade 
her leave you in doubt, that you might be 
shocked out of your love. She pleaded, she 
wept, she protested, but gave way at last, and 
pledged her word to avoid you, and leave the 
suspicions in your mind to rest there.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! this is terrible!” 

“I know it, boy; but it is all true. God 
forgive me!” 

Savage was standing before his mother, white 
as death, but with a glow of deep thoughtful¬ 
ness in his eyes. 

“And she is innocent?” 

“As an angel, I do believe. Innocent even 
of guessing the evil thoughts you had of her. 
The worst she dreamed of was, that you sup¬ 
posed her capable of marrying that young 
| scapegrace.” \ 

“Thank heaven for that I She will not have 
| felt the insult so deeply! But I was cruel with 
| her, the innocent darling.” 

* “No, it was I who was most cruel. I, who 
forbade her to explain; I, who left her, broken- 
! hearted, to struggle against her honest affection, 
j and the shame of which she was unconscious. 
S Can you ever forgive me, Horace?” 

| “Forgive you, mother? Is that a question 
l which you should ask of yoHr son? The ques- 
j tion is, will Anna Burns ever forgive me?” 

\ “She will—she must. I will go to her. I 
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will humble myself as is befitting one who has 
given way to her pride cruelly as I have. But 
first, Horace, say that you will forget this, and 
love me in the old way?” 

Bright tears were in those fine eyes, the 
sympathetic mouth worked with emotion. That 
look of yearning entreaty went to the son’s 
heart; he knelt by her side, kissed her hands, 
her forehead, and the eyes which were still 
heavy with repentant dew. 

“Forget it? Oh, mother 1 how can I forget 
this nobility of soul which gives back the bloom 
to my life. It was love for me that made you, 
for a time, less than yourself. That I will 
forget.” 

“And love me dearly, as of old?” 

“Indeed, and indeed, I will.” 

“This love of Anna Burns must not make 
you forget me.” 

The lady said this with a piteous smile. It 
was hard to give him up. 

“Mother, do you love my father less because 
of me?” 

“No, no! How should I?” 

“Love, like mercy, is not strained, mother. 
The heart that can feel it at all in its perfection, 
grows larger and grander with each new object 
of affection.” 

The mother’s face became luminous with one 
of those smiles which flood all the features with 
sunshine. She fell forward upon her son’s 
bosom, sighing away the last remnants of her 
unhappiness. 

“God bless you, my son! I will love Anna 
Burns dearly for your sake!” 

“May I go to her now, mother?” 

“Not yet. Wait a little till I have prepared 
your father. He knows nothing. When you 
see her again it must be with full authority.” 

“You are right, mother. I am happy, and 
I can wait!” 

A servant opened the door, bringing in a card. 

“Mr. Gould—what can he want of me, I won¬ 
der?” exclaimed the lady, looking at the card. 

“I will leave you to find out,” answered 
Horace, kissing his mother’s hand. 

Scarcely had the son disappeared from one 
door, when old Mr. Gould came in through an¬ 
other. He was grave and quiet, not to say 
stern, in his manner toward the lady who came 
forward to receive him. With that old-fashioned 
formality which is so pleasant in a gray-headed 
man, he led Mrs. Savage back to the seat she 
had left, and drew a chair close to it. Then he 
began conversing with her in a low, earnest 
voice. She heard him at first with a little sur¬ 
prise; then her interest deepened, the hot eolor 


came and wont in her face; and more than once 
she broke out into exclamations that seemed 
half pleasure, half disappointment When tho 
old gentleman arose she gave him her hand, 
which he bowed over witn a reverence which 
was not without grace. 

“I rejoice that you come too late,” she said, 
smiling upon him. 

“And so am I. Such things bring back one’s 
old trust in human nature.” 

“I, at least, ought to be thankful that all the 
atonement in my power was made in time,” she 
said, graciously. 

“You will all be punctuaL i am an old 
bnsiness-man, remember, and shall expect you 
at the moment.” 

“You can depend on us.” 

They shook hands at the door with great cor¬ 
diality, and the old man smiled as he went 
down the steps. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

The Burns family had moved into that pretty 
cottage, and were all assembled in the little 
dining-room which opened on the flower-gar¬ 
den, and from which it was festooned in by a 
drapery of vines, which filled the balconies 
with delicious green shadows. There was no¬ 
thing very splendid about this new home; but 
it was, for ail that, the prettiest little place you 
ever set eyes upon—and the scene within that 
dining-room a picture in itself. ^ There sat the 
old lady, at the head of the table, with a pretty 
china tea-set before her, and the whitest ol 
linen cloths falling from beneath the tray to* 
ward her la?. Opposite her sat Anna Burns, 
looking pale and sweetly sad, for the heartache 
never left her for a moment; but with a smile 
always ready for little Joseph, when he told ol 
some episode in his active young life, or boasted 
in his bright, childish way of the papers he had 
sold. Robert listened to him with a paternal 
smile on his young lips; and the dear old lady 
had a gentle word to say with every cup of tea 
that her little hand served out so daintily. 

While they were occnpied at the tea-table, 
Georgiana Halstead came up the garden-walk, 
treading lightly as an antelope, and smiling to 
herself only as the happy can smile. She 
snatched at some of the flowers as she passed, 
and came up to the window forming them into 
a bouquet, with whioh she knocked lightly on 
the glass. 

Anna arose from the table, and went out to 
meet her friend with a wan smile on her lips, 
which seemed but the shadow of that whioh 
beamed over Georgie’s whole face. 
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44 Come this way, Anna, I have something to 
tell you. Out here, where this pyramid of white 
roses can hide us from the window. I would 
not have them think there was anything parti¬ 
cular for the world.” 

The two girls went down the walk, and shel¬ 
tered themselves behind the rose-bushes as they 
talked together. 

* 4 Anna, I have something to tell you. Don’t 
look frightened; it’s nothing bod—at least I 
don’t think it is; but—but things will turn out 
so. You know about young Mr. Gould, don’t 
you?” 

44 Oh, yes! He has been so good to our 
Robert. I have seen him, too.” 

“Don’t you think him very—that is, rather 
handsome?” 

44 Indeed, I do—very handsome.” 

44 1 am glad; that is, I thought you would 
think so.” 

Here Georgie began to blush, and pluck at a 
branch of the rose-bush with great energy. 
Anna saw that the Becret, whatever it was, 
struggled in her throat; and, with that gentle 
tact which is the very essence of refinement, 
went on with the conversation. 

44 Mr. Gould has been so very considerate 
about our Robert. It was only yesterday he 
doubled his weekly pay,” she said. 

“Oh! he’s generous as a prince! Look hero, 
Anna?” 

Georgie took off her glove, and extended a 
little hand which blushed to the finger-tips as 
it exhibited a ring, in which was a single dia¬ 
mond limpid as water, and large as a hazel-nut. 

“Why, that is the engagement-finger!” ex¬ 
claimed Anna, surprised. 

“Yes, it is the engagement-finger. He put 
it on!” 

Anna turned white as snow. 

“He! Who—Mr. Savage?” 

She spoke with sharp agony, forgetting even 
that young Gould had been mentioned. 

41 Mr. Savage? No, indeed! He never cared 
a fig for me. This ring—a beauty, isn’t it?—was 
put on my finger last night by Mr. Gould.” 

44 And are you really engaged?” 

44 That is exactly what I came to tell you. No 
one else has been told as yet; but I could not 
exist without having some one wish me joy—so 
1 came to you. Papa and dear old grandma 
will give consent this morning.” 

“Are you certain of that?” asked Anna, with 
a sigh. 

“Oh, yes! everything is right there. Asking 
is only a form.” 

“I—I am glad, very glad,” said Anna; but 


her voice trembled, and she felt ready to burst 
into tears. * 

Georgiana looked at her earnestly. She had 
a vague idea that something had gone wrong 
between her and Savage, but was all in the 
dark regarding the particulars. 

“ But you look so sorrowful, Anna. I thought 
to give you pleasure.” 

“ I am not sorrowful—at least not very. About 
you and Mr. Gould I am glad as glad can be; 
indeed, indeed I am! Only you know one gets 
a sorrowful look after—after so much trouble.” 

“But your troubles are all over now.” v 

“Are they? Oh, yes! we are very well off. 
You don’t know the difference. Sometimes, 
when I awake in the morning and see such 
hosts of leaves trembling about my window, it 
seems unbelievable there is a Wistaria that has 
climbed up the balconies to the ihird story, 
leaving wreaths of purple blossoms all the way. 
Sometimes it seems impossible that such things 
can be for us.” 

44 But they are, and better things arc coming, 
I feel sure of it; only get that sad look off your 
face, Anna. I cannot bear to bo so happy, and 
see you going about like a wounded bird. Now 
kiss me, dear, and then wo will go tell grand¬ 
ma.” 

Anna kissed the sweet mouth bent to her9, 
and the two girls went into the house. One 
smiling like a June morning, the other smiling, 
too, but with a look of suppressed tears about 
the eyes. Mrs. Burns had left the breakfast- 
table, and was waiting for their visitor in the 
little parlor, framed in by the open window like 
one of those delicious old German home-pic¬ 
tures, that seem so real that you feel the poetry 
in them, but cannot, for tho life of you, tell 
where it lies. She came forward to meet Geor¬ 
giana, with her hand held out, ready for the 
good news so eloquent in that beautiful young 
face. 

“I know it is something pleasant,” she said, 
smoothing the pretty hand that lay in hers, 
warm and fluttering; “tell me, dear.” 

“Yes, grandma, I come for that; but—but 
how to begin.” 

She laughed sweetly, blushed, and looked ap¬ 
pealingly to Anna. The secret was harder to 
tell than she thought for. 

“Grandmother, she is going to be married; 
only it is a secret with us, remember. It is to 
young Mr. Gould.” 

“Young Mr. Gould!” repeated the old lady. 
44 What, the young gentleman who came here? 
No, it was to the other house.” 

“Yes, grandma,” said Georgie, smiling afresh 
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amid the crimson of her blushes, “I—I am sure 
you like him.” 

“ Indeed, I do,” answered the old lady. “Why 
should any one doubt it?” 

She spoke seriously, and with a certain in¬ 
tonation which surprised both the girls. 

“And ho thinks so much of you,” cried Geor- 
gie. “As for Robert, I really believe no brother 
ever loved a little fellow better.” 

“He is very kind,” answered the old lady; 
and, for the first time in their lives, those two 
girls saw a shade of sarcasm on that dear old 
face. It was very faint, but they did not like it. 

“I—I am almost afraid that you do not like 
him,” faltered Georgie. 

“It would be unjust if I did not,” answered 
the old lady, sadly. “He was not to blame.” 

“Not to blame, grandma?” repeated Georgie, 
amazed. * 

“Did I say that? Well, of course, he is not 
to blame for anything, especially for loving our 
own home-angol!” 

“There, that is a dear, blessed, darling old 
grandma again! “Why, you haven’t kissed mo 
yet, or wished me joy, or anything!” 

“But I will—I do. There!” 

The soft lips of the old lady were pressed to 
Gcorgie’s forehead, those old arms folded her 
close. 

“God bloss you, dear! God forever bless both 
you and him!” 

“Thank you, grandma—thank you a thou¬ 
sand times; that was just what I wanted to 
make my joy complete. Ah! here comes Robert, 
with his face all in a glow. What, are those 
flowers for mo?” 

“I should like to make them prettier; but 
time is up, and I must be off. Here is some of 
grandma’s rose-geraniums, and all the blossoms 
from my own heliotrope. Good-by, Miss Geor¬ 
gie. Young Mr. Gould raised my salary last 
week. I6n’t he splendid?” 

Georgiana caught his face between her two 
hands and kissed him on the spot. It would 
be difficult to decide which of those two young 
faces was tho rosiest when those hands were 
withdrawn. The truth was, if Robert had 
an earthly divinity it was the young lady who 
had just kissed him. So ho went away with a 
glow upon his face, and a warmer one in his 
heart, wondering if there was another boy in all 
Philadelphia who could have been so honored, 
and wishing the whole earth were covered with 
rose-geraniums, heliotrope, cape jasmines, and 
blush-roses, that he might scatter them under 
her feet and catch the perfume as she walked 
over them. 


Georgie, rather ashamed of herself, went 
home, wondering what it was which gave that 
sad, wistful look to Anna Bum’s eyes; and 
coming generously out of her own happiness 
far enough to wish that everything had gone 
right with young Savage, that Anna might have 
been married on tho same day with herself. 
She wondered if nothing could be done to bring 
this about. Why was it that Savage had said 
nothing to her of late? It saddened her to 
think that Anna was given up to such depres¬ 
sion of spirits when she was so happy. 

“But it will not last,” she said to herself. 
“Only think how miserable I was only a little 
while ago. Why, it was like wrenching at my 
own heart when young Savage came with his 
confidence and wanted me to help him. But 
there was a difference. He did not love me, 
and he did love her. I wasn’t to go on adoring 
him after that, it would have been wrong; and, 
after all, I wasn’t exactly the girl to degrade 
myself in that way. Now I really do wonder 
how it happened that I cared for him so much. 
Certainly he’s handsome and gentlemanly; but 

Mr. Gould- Dear me! it’s fortunate that 

I’m alone, or people might read what I think 
of him in my face; but, as Robert says, he is 
splendid.” 

Georgiana went home with such thoughts as 
these fluttering through her head, like hum¬ 
ming-birds among roses. In the hall she met 
Miss Eliza, who seemed in a great flutter of ex¬ 
citement. 

“Come in here,” said the spinster, leading 
tho way into a half-darkened drawing-room. 
“What do you think has happened? Old Mr. 
Gould is here closeted with mother. What could 
it be about? Have you any idea, Georgie? Just 
feel my hands how they tremble. Isn’t it thrill¬ 
ing when a young girl like me feels that two 
people are settling a destiny of love for her in 
a close room? Tell me, dear, which i9 it do 
you think? Has the elder gentleman struggled 
against the passion in his bosom, and resigned 
me, with a wrench of the heart which will bo 
felt through his whole life, to the intense ado¬ 
ration of his nephew—or has he come to plead 
for himself? Heavens, how the doubt agitates 
me!” 

“Is old Mr. Gould with grandmama now?” 
inquired Georgie, glad that the half light con¬ 
cealed the expression of her faoe. 

“Yes, yes! Hark! he opens the door; his 
tread is in the upper hall—on the stairs. It 
comes nearer. Support me, Georgiana.” 

Miss Eliza curved downward and hid her 
face on Georgia’s shoulder. 
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“Ob, Georgie! do not let him come in. This 
emotion—this wild, young heart will betray 
itself; and he must not know how I adore him.” 

“Which?” questioned Georgie. 

“ Which—which ? Why, the one that has pro¬ 
posed. How can you ask such questions? Thank 
heaven! this heart has strength and breadth, 
and—and capacities; but what is the use of 
talking to a child to whom love is, as yet, a 
mystery folded in the bud—while with me it is 
a full-blown flower? Ah, Georgie! congratulate 
me.” 

Again Miss Eliza threw herself slantwise on 
to Georgie’s neck, and heaved a billowy sigh. 

“Oh, aunt Eliza, please! you are so heavy,” 
pleaded the poor girl. 

“ Heavy! When my whole being is one bright 
wave of bliss; when this great love rises, full- 
fledged, from my heart, like a bird of paradise, 
with all its golden plumage full of sunlight. 
Go, child, go! this full soul must seek sympathy 
elsewhere. I will seek my mother, kneel at her 
feet, and seek the maternal blessing, while she 
tells me which it is.” 

Away Miss Eliza sailed into her mother’s 
room, which she entered with clasped hands. 

“Oh, mother! have you no news for me?” 
she cried, falling on her knees before the old 
lady, who would have been surprised, if any¬ 
thing about Miss Eliza could surprise her— 
“spare these blushes, and tell me at once.” 

“Well, Eliza, it can make no difference; 
though, perhaps, it would have been best to 
have consulted with your brother first.” 

“Then it is positively true; he is to be con¬ 
sulted; that point is settled. Oh, my heart! 
my heart! Forgive me, mother. You said that 
he was to be consulted; just have pity on a< 
poor young creature, who sees her fondest hopes ; 
vibrating in the balance, and tell me all. Como 
now.” 

“There is not much to tell, Eliza; nothing, 
indeed, which you must not have expected.” 

“I did—I did.” 

“Mr. Gould came to ask my consent.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on.” 

“IIow impatient you are, Eliza! He came 
to ask my consent to his marriage with Geor- 
giana.” 

Miss Eliza fell forward, with her face in the 
old lady’s lap. She shook her heed violently, 
her shoulders heaved, and Bmothered sobs broke 
out of all this commotion, like gusts of wind in 
a storm. All at once she started up and pushed 
the hair back from her face. 

“I see—I see,” she cried, “he has done this 
to clear the path—to get rid of a dangerous 


rival. Noble man! Splendid diplomacy! How 
could I have doubted him? Dear mother, do not 
look so astonished. I understand all this better 
than you can. Wait a little—wait a little, and 
you will know all.” 

She arose, after delivering this mysterious 
speech, and went into her own room, where 
the pendant Cupid was vibrating with Budden 
spasm8 of motion, as a current of wind swept 
over it from an open window. 

Down Miss Eliza sat in her cozy chair, and, 
clasping her hands, looked upward murmuring, 

“Yes, yes; I understand it all. He saw the 
devotion of this young man, and sought to evade 
rather than oppose the result. He knew that 
such feelings as absorbed that young heart 
would endanger hi9 own domestic peace when 
we were once married; for how could this 
young man look on me, the happy and fondly 
cherished bride of another, and not allow his 
feelings of disappointment and regret to break 
forth? Besides, there must have beefl great 
dread of his success—not that Mr. Gould, the 
elder, need have feared. My soul always lifted 
itself above mere youth and good looks; but he 
was wise to sweep this young man from his 
path. Poor Georgians! compelled to take up 
with the rejected suitor of another! Of course, 
it will be a marriage of convenience—the bride¬ 
groom will always have his memories; but I 
will keep out of the way; far be it from me to 
render him unhappy by forcing tho contrast 
between what he has lost and what ho has mar¬ 
ried upon him. As his uncle’s wife I will bo 
forbearing, generous, and dignified. If he 
should ever attempt to allude to the hopes that 
his uncle has just quenched by this masterly 
stroke of policy, I will assert all the womanly 
grandeur of my nature, and wither him with a 
look half of pity, half of indignation.” 

Here Miss Eliza leaned back in her chair, 
folded both hands over her bosom, and, closing 
her eyes, fell into one of those soft, sweet re¬ 
veries, which poets have called “Love’s Young 
Dream;” her feet rested on the ottoman cushion 
which usually performed a prominent part in 
these solitary tableaux. The Cupid sailed to 
and fro over her head; the crimson cushions of 
her chair would have reflected tho color on her 
cheeks but for a counter tint, a little lesa vivid, 
but quite as permanent, which baffled what 
might have been an artistic effect. In this posi¬ 
tion we leave Miss Eliza rich in expectations, 
which no disappointment could extinguish. 

Meantime, Georgie ran up to her grand¬ 
mother’s room, threw herself into those out¬ 
stretched arms and began to cry, one would 
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think just to be hushed and comforted with 
those soft words, and softer kisses, which came 
from the old lady’s lips like dew upon a flower. 

“What did he say, grandmama?” 

“Everything that was sweet and kind, darl¬ 
ing!” 

“And you told him-” 

“That I would ask my grandchild if she 
loved this young man dearly with all her heart 
and soul.” 

“With all her heart, and her soul of souls, 
tell him she said that, grandmama.” 

“And that she loves no one else?” 

“No one, grandmama, in this wide, wide 
world.” 

“Shall I say that she has never loved any 
one else, dear?” 

Georgie’s face was crimson when she lifted 
her head and looked clearly into that rather 
anxious face. 

“He will not ask that, because I told him all 
about ft myself.” 

The old lady kissed that beautiful, honest face. 

“That is right, my dear.” 

“And he did not care in the least; said the 
first love of a girl was usually half fancy and 
half nonsense; that a heart was sometimes like 
fruit, which is never really ripe till the frost 
gives it a bloom; and a good deal more which I 
cannot repeat, but love to remember.” 

“Then I have nothing to do but ask God to 
bleps you both!” 

“But you have told me nothing. Is the old 
gentleman pleased?” 

“Yes, delighted. I never saw him so well 
satisfied in my life.” 

“You! Why, grandmama, did you ever see 
him before?” 

The old lady smiled, but answered nothing 
1o the purpose. She only said,'“Yes, indeed, 
he is greatly pleased; and says that there is 
not a girl in Philadelphia that he would have 
preferred to my little granddaughter.” 

“Did he say that? How very kind of him! 
But, grandmama, what do you think aunt 
Eliza-” 

“Ah, yes! I know my dear. She is so apt to 
make these mistakes; but I have told her.” 

“Oh, I am glad of that! Bid she want to kill 

mo?”. 

“Far from that, Georgie; but we will not talk 
of her. It makes me sad.” 

“But you will not think of anything which 
can do that; for I want you to be splendid 
when, when-” 

“When you are married*” 

“Yes, grandmama.” 


After the blushes had left Georgia’s face, a 
shade of sadness stole over it, whioh the old 
lady observed. 

“What is the matter, darling?” 

“Nothing, grandmama. Only I am so sorry 
for Anna Bums.” 

“Indeed! What about her?” 

* She seems so unhappy!” 

“Why?” 

“Ah! I had forgotten. It is not my place to 
talk about Anna Burns, perhaps she is not so 
very unhappy, after all. Only, only I do wish 
somebody who knows how would comfort her; 
that is, advise with her.” 

“What if I call upon them in their new house, 
Georgie? How would that do?” 

“Splendid! I am sure she would tell you 
everything. When will you go?” 

“Well, suppose we say to-morrow evening?” 

“That is capital! I will go with you and talk 
with Mrs. Burns, while you take up Anna.” 

“That will do, perhaps. I shall invite a few 
friends to visit them in their new house. What 
if wo give them a surprise party?” 

“Oh, how delightful!” 

“Invite all their friends, and give them a 
little feast!” 

“ Oh, grandmama! they haven’t but one friend 
in the world beside us and the Savage family; 
and I’m afraid it would bo unpleasant for them 
to meet.” 

“Still wo must invite them,. I will send a 
note to Mrs. Savage, and ask her to bring 
Horace.” 

“It might do; but I should not dare myself.” 

“Very likely. So leave that to me. Mistakes 
in an old woman are soon forgiven!” 

“Yes, I will leave it to you. Nobody ever did 
things so nicely.” 

“Now about this other woman, for I suppose 
it is a woman whom you speak of as their 
friend.” 

“Yes, of course, it is a woman. Such a 
strange creature, too, I’m suro you would be 
surprised to see her, knowing how good she is. 
When Anna and her grandmother were so very 
poor, she let the rent run on, month after 
month, never asking for it, but growing kinder 
and kinder every day. More than that, she 
seemed to find out by magic when they had 
nothing to cat in the house, and sent up money 
and a wholesome meal when they were almost 
crying with hunger.” 

“Georgians,” said Mrs. Halstead, “that was 
a good woman. Invite her.” 

“ But she is rough as a chestnut-bur.” 

“No matter.” 
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“And used to scold them sometimes.” 

“No matter.” 

“She takes in slop-work.” 

“All the better.” 

“ And fries her own dinner on the little store 
in her room. I hare heard it simmering twenty 
times.” 

“But when these good people needed it, she 
divided her dinner with them.” 

“Indeed, she did; though the agent was tor¬ 
menting her about the rent all the time; and 
she is heavily in debt to him now.” 

“Georgiana, invite that woman—I admire 
her. I respect her, coarse or not, ugly or 
handsome, I respect her.” 

“And so do I, grand mams. Only I thought 
it best to tell you. Besides, she dresses so, 
and has such coarse hair, that anybody but you 
might not see the good through it all—Mrs. 
8avage particularly.” 

“She would. Mrs. Savage is a noble woman.” 

•• I am glad to hear you say that for Anna’s 
sake.” 

“And this person you speak of is a noble 
woman; such people always get together some¬ 
how.” 

“I hope so. Of course, if you say it.” 

“There now, dear, go to this woman and give 
our invitation. Here is money for the enter¬ 
tainment. Let it be perfect. She will help you, 
I dare say. If anything is left, she must keep 
it, understand. Now good-morning. Go at 
once.” * 

Georgie ran up stairs for her bonnet, and was 
soon in the old tenement-house talking with the 
landlady, whom sho found hard at work, with a 
clothes-basket half full of unfinished work by 
her side, and a heap of sailor’s jackets piled up 
on the table close at hand. Sho hod a well- 
worn press-board lying across her lap, and was 
pressing a stubborn seam upon it with a heavy 
flat-iron, upon which she leaned resolutely with 
one elbow, while she held the seam open with 
two fingers of her other hand. This was hot 
work, and the perspiration was pouring off her 
face as she worked. 

“Yes,” she said, with curt good humor, 
“hard at work as ever; hot though, and drag¬ 
ging on the strength; especially when one sets 
at it steady from daylight till eleven o’clock at 
night.” 

“But why do you work so hard, there is only 
ypurself to support?” 

“That’s what every lady says; but, law, what 
do they know about it? Debt cries louder than 
children; they do give up sometimes, but agents 
never do, especially them as let tenement-houses; 


for men who are too refined to crush out the 
poor with their own hands, but take the money 
without asking how it has been wrung out of 
our hard earnings, piling the extra per ccntage, 
which pays the agent for oppressing his tenants, 
on us. Then they talk about heavy taxes* as if 
we did not pay them and all the rest with our 
hard work. When the Common Council, and the 
State, or Congress, put taxes on them, they sit 
still in their comfortable parlors, and meet it 
all by raising the rents which we pay like this.” 

The woman swept the perspiration from her 
forehead with one hand, which sho held out, 
all moist and trembling from the pressure it 
had given to the iron. The front finger was 
honeycombed by the point of her coarse needle; 
the palm was coarse and hard from constant 
toil. 

“These are tax-marks,” she said, bitterly; 
“some of our people don’t understand it—but 
I do; for, poor or not, I will take the newspaper. 
It’s oppression—that’s what it is. If the agent 
would have been a little easy with me, I might 
have done a world of good in this identical 
house; but it wasn’t in me to turn a family out 
of doors when they couldn’t pay up to the 
minute; and so, in trying to save them, I got 
in debt. If he turns me out—and he threatened 
that this very morning—who will stand be¬ 
tween him and the poor families in my rooms? 
I tell you what, Miss, it wasn’t to make money 
I took the house, but to keep it respectable and 
help my poor fellow-creturs along. There never 
was any profit in it; and now I’m likely to be 
turned out myself. It’s hard, Miss—it is hard!” 

“Indeed, it docs seem very cruel; but I sup¬ 
pose thje man who has money can be a tyrant if 
ho likes, in spito of the law. I’ll talk with 
grandmama about this; perhaps she can help 
you. Just now I come to ask, that is, to invite 
ydu, to join us in a little party we are going to 
give the Burns family.” 

“What, they give a party?” 

“No—we; that is, grandmama and a friend 
or two are going to surprise them.* 

“Big bugs—that is, gentlemen and ladies.” 

“Yes, I—I believe so,” said Georgie, with 
great humility. 

“Then I can’t go—I shouldn’t feel at home.” 

“ But I want your help in getting things ready. 
Grandmama has left everything for you and I 
to arrange. Here is plenty of money, but I 
have no idea how to go about spending it.” 

“Oh! if that’s what you want of me, I’m on 
hand. Haven’t had a play spell these ten years. 
It’ll do me good.” 

“ I o wu it will—can you spare the time now ?” 
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“I’ll put on my things right off,” cried the 5 
landlady, standing her press-board in a corner, ! 
and planting the hot iron in a safe place. ! 
“Just wait a minute while I comb out my hair S 
and put on another dress.” j 

With this, the good woman let down a hank j 
of coarse hair, and hatcheled it vigorously with 
a coarse horn-comb; then she gathered it up 
in a hard twist, and proceeded to change her 
dress, for which she substituted a gorgeous de¬ 
laine, and a blanket-shawl warmed up with 
stripes of scarlet. 

“Now,” she said, tying the strings of an im¬ 
mense straw-bonnet, that stood up from her face 
like a horse-shoe, “I’m ready for anything you 
want of me.” 

Georgie arose, took up her parasol of silk 
point-lace and carved ivory, of which she felt 
a little ashamed, and followed the landlady out. 

“There is one thing,” she said, when they 
reached the side-walk, “which you must help 
me arrange; while we are making preparations 
in the house, they must be got away.” 

“Oh! I’ll manage that easy enough,” an¬ 
swered the woman. “I’ll tell them that I am 
obliged to go out, and can’t spare the time from 
my work. They’ll both offer to come round 
and help me through. It won’t bo the first 
time—just leave that to me. I think they’ll 
like to sit in the old room, some of their things 
are there yet.” 

This being decided on, Georgie and her 
companion entered upon the business in hand 
with great energy; and tbo young girl went 
home at dusk perfectly satisfied with the pro¬ 
gress of things, as regarded the surprise-party. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The next day old Mrs. Burns sat in the little 
family-room up stairs, quite alone, for Anna 
had gone round to their old home to see their 
kind friend, and the boys proceeded to their 
work, as usual, immediately after breakfast. 
She was reading; for the necessity of constant 
toil had been taken from her, and with this 
pleasant home, many of her old lady-like wants 
had come back, asking for a place in her life. 

So the old lady sat reading near the window, 
looking neat and tranquil, as if care had never 
visited her. Quantities of soft, fine muslin were 
folded over her bosom, and softer lace fell over 
her calm, old forehead, from which the hair 
was parted in all its snowy whiteness# Her 
dress of black alpaca, bright as silk, and of 
voluminous fullness, swept down from the crim¬ 
son cushions of the easy-chair, and covered the 
stool on which her foot rested. She formed a 


lovely picture of old age, sitting in that cool 
light, with the leaves twinkling their shadows 
around her, and softening the whole picture 
into perfect quiet. 

As she sat thus absorbed in her book, the gate 
opened, and an old man came up the garden- 
walk. She lifted her head and looked out, but 
her glasses were on, and she could only see some 
figure moving through the flowers with dreamy 
indistinctness. Then she heard the door open, 
and a step in the hall—a step that made her 
heart leap till the muslin stirred like suow on 
her bosom. 

Who could it be? Not one of the boys, the 
step was too heavy for that; perhaps, that is, 
possibly, it might be young Savage, coming to 
explain conduct that she much feared was 
breaking poor Anna’s heart. The possibility 
that it might be him kept her still. After 
neglecting them so long, she would not com¬ 
promise Anna’s pride, by appearing eager to 
meet him; so she sat, with book in h&nd, gazing 
wistfully at the door through her spectacles. 

The door opened slowly, and old Mr. Gould 
stood on the threshold, where he paused a mo¬ 
ment gazing on her. 

The old woman answered the gaze with a 
half-frightened look through her spectacles, 
then drew them slowly off, as if that could help 
her vision, and dtood up. 

“Mary!” said the old man, coming toward 
her. “Mary!” 

Tift old woman sat down again, helpless and 
trembling. 

“Mary, will you not speak to me?” 

“Yes, James, yes. I—I wish to speak, but— 

! but. I cannot.” 

“ And why, Mary ? What have I done? What 
; did I ever do that should make you hate and 
: avoid me so?” 

“Hate! I never hated you, James. At the 
: worst, I never hated you!” 

“But you left me—hid yourself; kept my 
son from me all his life. How could you find 
!; the heart to do that?” 

The old lady sat upright in her chair; attaint 
red came into her face—she trembled from head 
to foot. 

“You speak as if I had done wrong, James; 
as if you were an innocent man.” 

“I speak as I feel, Mary—as I am. What 
fault had I committed which warranted the 
separation of a lifetime?” # 

He questioned her almost Bternly; but there 
was a quiver of wounded tenderness in his voico 
which made that gentle old bosom swell with 
gathering tears. 
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“Was it nothing,” she said, faltering, in spite 
of herself, “that you left me and married an¬ 
other woman?” 

“Mary Gould, are you a sane woman?” 

“I saw her with my own eyes; heard her 
speak; watched her when she read your letters. 
Nothing short of that would have driven me 
from you.” 

“You saw all this? When—how?”> 

“At your warehouse in H-. She kissed 

your letter; she told me that you were her 
husband—all the time I held our boy by the 
hand; he heard it. What could I do? Arraign 
my husband before the courts—disgrace him? 
Kill an innocent woman, perhaps? I loved you 
too well for that; so went away with my child. 
You wished me dead, but even wretched women 
cannot die when they wish. I was young and 
healthy; grief tortured me, but it could not 
quite kill the strong life in my bosom. I had 
the boy, and struggled for his sake. We went 
away into another state, and in the heart of a 
great city buried ourselves. I gave you up. I 
gave up your name and worked on through 
life alone. But God kept my son, and gave me 
grandchildren; the wound in my life was almost 
healed. Why come at this late day to shake 
the last sands of a hard life with old memories ? 
I have forgiven you long ago, James—long ago.” 

The old man listened to her patiently. Once 
or twice he started and checked some eager 
words as they sprang to his lips; but he re¬ 
strained himself and heard her through. Then 
he reached forth a trembling hand and drew a 
chair close to her side, bending toward her as 
he seated himself. 

“Mary, did you believe this base thing of 
me?” 

“Believe it? God help me, I knew it!” 

“ Mary Gould, it is false, every word of it. I 
hare never loved any woman but you. I never 
had, and never will have another wife.” 

The little, old woman held out her two hands 
in pitiful appeal. 

“Oh, James, don’t! I am an old woman and 
cannot bear it. Only ask me to forgive you, 
and I will. Indeed, I will.” 

“ Mary, my poor, deceived wife, there is no¬ 
thing between us to forgive. I do not know 
how this terrible idea has been fastened on 
your mind; but, as God is my judge, no hus¬ 
band was ever more faithful to a wife than I 
have been to you.” 

He held her two hands firmly. She lifted 
her eyes to his and found them full of tears. 

“James, James, is it I that have done wrong ?” 

The old woman fell down upon her knees 


before him, and presB$d her two withered hands 
on his bosom. 

“Have I done wrong—and is it you who must 
forgive me? Oh, my husband! I am so thank¬ 
ful that it is me!” 

He lifted her back to the easy-chair, and 
drew that sweet, old face, with its crown of 
snowy hair, to his bosom; his tears fell over 
her; his hands shook like withered leaves as 
they tenderly folded her to his heart. 

She believed in his truth; and that sweet, 
solemn love, which is so beautiful in old age, 
filled her heart with a joy that no young bride 
may ever hope to know. 

“We are old and close to the end of our lives, 
Mary; but God has given us to each other again, 
and the best part of our existence will be spent 
together.” 

“But I have cast away our youth, trampled 
down your mid-age; hid our son away from 
you, and now he is dead—he is dead!” she 
cried, with anguish, the more piteous because 
her utterance was choked by the tremor of old 
age. 

“But you have suffered more than I have, 
for, during all this time till the war commenced, 
I thought both you and my son dead; while 
you, knowing me alive, thought me a guilty 
man. Poor Mary! your unhappiness has been 
greater than mine.” 

“Thank God for that!” she said, meekly. 

“And now it must be my pleasure to lead you 
down the path which is lost in the valley and 
shadow. You need me now more than ever, 
and I need you, Mary, as we grow weaker and 
older; such companionship as you and I can 
give each other becomes the sweetest and mo6t 
precious thing in life. Dot not cry, Mary; but 
rather let me see if the old smile lives for me 
yet.” 

She looked up, and the wrinkles about her 
mouth softened into the sweetest expression 
you ever saw on a human face. 

“God has been very good to us,” she said; 
“but for our son’s death I could, indeed, smile. 
Now I feel as if I had robbed you of him.” 

“Never think that again. But remember 
that it is a good thing to have loved ones wait¬ 
ing for us on the other side. I shall see our 
son, of that be certain.” 

“Yes, yes, we shall both see him; and his 
children—you have seen them?” 

“Yes, the lad Robert is with me—a fine little 
fellow.” 

“Anna, too!” 

“Pretty as you were long ago, and I think as 
good.” 
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“But Joseph, dear little Joseph, you must 
love him above all; he is the very image of his 
father.” 

“I have seen him, too. I saw you all sitting 
in a picture together.” 

“And recognized ns?” 

“At the first glance; for then I knew that 
my wife was alive. More, after our son went 
to the war, he wrote to me, told me that his 
mother was living, and besought mo to find 
her, should he fall, and save his family from 
want. He gave no name but his own—no ad¬ 
dress; but referred me to a gentleman in New 
York, who would tell me where to find you. 
This letter was sent from the army, and met 
with the usual delays before it reached me. 
Only two days before I saw you in that picture 
did I know of your existence. I telegraphed 
to the person who held your address, and was 
answered that ho was away from home. Then 
I naw you for that one moment, and you were 
lost to me again. I searched for you for days 
to no avail. Then I went to New York; the 
man I sought had gone to Europo. I followed 
him, learned the name you have borne, and 
where you could be found—learned that our 
grandchild was already under ray care. But I 
am an old man, Mary, and have learned how 
to wait. Did you know that this house is mine— 
that I sent you here; that Anna is my friend; 
and that little Joseph has made a small fortune 
in selling me papers?” 

“I know that I am this moment tho happiest 
old woman that ever lived.” 

“I am glad of that. If I can help it, Mary, 
you shall never be unhappy again. We will 
enter on our second childhood with tranquil 
hearts; knowing so well what loneliness is, we 
shall feel the value of loving companionship as 
few old people ever did. Now tell me how it 
was that the terrible mistake which separated 
U9 arose.” 

She told him all, exactly as she had related 
the facts to Anna only a short time before. 

“I can understand now,” ho said, thought¬ 
fully. “This lady was my brother’s wife; he 
had just come over from England, and took tho 
western trip with me. Tho poor young man 
never came back, but died in the wilderness. 
It was his wife you saw; his letters she was 
reading.” 

“Oh! foolish, wicked woman that I was, so 
readily to believe ill of you,” cried the old lady. 

“Do not blame yourself. The evidence, false 
as it was, might have deceived any one. You 
did not know that my brother was in the 
country, for he came on me unannounced. It 


was a natural mistake, and you acted nobly. 
It has cost us dear, but we will not spend the 
precious time left to us in regretting it.” 

“Thank hcavdn! I had no bitterness; it was 
for your sake I hid myself.” 

“Bitterness! No, no! It was for mo—and 
when you thought me unworthy. I shall never 
forget that. Now let us put all these things 
aside and think only of the present.” 

“Oh! that is so beautiful!” she said, looking 
around, but turning her eyes on him at la 9 t. 
After all, James, you do not look so very old.” 

He laughed gayly, and would have smoothed 
her hair in the old fashion, but feeling the lace 
of her cap, desisted, ending off his laugh with 
a little sigh, which she heard with a sad sort 
of feeling, as if the ghost of her youth were 
passing by. 

“This is a pleasant place,” said the old man, 
looking out into the balcony, where gleams of 
sunshine were at play with tho leaves. Do you 
know, Mary, I have never seen a place that 
seemed like home before since we parted in 
England.” 

She smiled pleasantly, and holding out her 
withered little hand, and blushing like a girl, 
said, 

“ Then stay here with us. It is so pleasant 
here.” 

“And my old castle is so gloomy. Yes, Mary, 
I am coming home to help take care of the 
grandchildren. But I must go now, or they 
will catch me here earlier than I wish. Yes, 
yes, it w a pleasant little home.” 

Ho went out suddenly, tho old lady thought 
with tears in his eyes, and sho stole into the 
balcony to watch him as a girl of twenty might. 
She saw him pick a rose-bud and put it into 
his button-hole, smiling to himself all the 
while. Then she stole away and went into her 
bed-room; and there Anna found her, when she 
came home, upon her knees, and with such be¬ 
nign joy on her face that tho young girl closed 
the door, and went off on tip-toe, as if Bhe had 
disturbed an angel. 

After awhile the old lady oamo out; but 
judging of her husband’s wishes by that in¬ 
tuition which needs no instruction, she said 
nothing of his visit, but waited for him to ex¬ 
plain as best pleased him. 

“Grandmother,” said Anna, “you and I are 
wanted at the old house. Our friend is driven 
beyond anything with her work, but must go 
out especially this afternoon. Will you go with 
me and help her sewing forward ? I have set 
out the boys supper.” 

The old lady consented at once, and put on 
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that soft woolen shawl with a smile, knowing 
who it was that had given it to her. It was 
rather warm for the season, but Bhe would not 
havo gone without it for the world. 

' That night there was a great commotion in 
the cottage, in which the boys joined, in high 
excitement, without understanding anything 
about it, except that a surprise was intended 
for grandmama and Anna. A long table was 
spread in the dining-room; china, glass, and 
silver, unknown to the house before, glittered 
and sparkled upon it; flowers glowed up from 
the sparkling glass, and flung their rich shadows 
across the snow-white table-cloth; fruit lay 
bedded in the flowers, filling the vases with a 
rich variety, which Robert and Joseph kept re¬ 
arranging every instant. Then came plates full 
of plump little birds, partridges, and so many 
dainties, that the boys got tired of naming them. 
But when the table was entirely spread, the 
effect was so magnificent that they danced 
around it, clapping their hands in an ecstasy 
of delight. Up stairs the rooms were radiant 
with flowers, and a rich perfume came up from 
the gardens, scenting everything as with a 
breath of paradise. 

Scarcely were the rooms ready when the 
company came in. First, Gcorgie greetod her 
stately grandmother, Miss Eliza, and a fine- 
looking gentleman, whom she introduced as 
her father. Then came another stately-look- 
ing person, who walked in with Mrs. Savage 
on his arm; and after them appeared Horace 
Savage, natural and pleasant as ever, chatting 
merrily with young Gould, with whom he 
walked up the garden arm-in-arm, while Geor¬ 
gia was peeping at them from one of the balco¬ 
nies. When these persons were all assembled, 
our landlady of the tenement-house proclaimed 
her determination of going home at once and 
bringing Mrs. Burns and Anna up to their sur¬ 
prise. Just twenty minutes from the time she 
left the door they were to turn every light in 
the house down, except that in the hall. Robert 
and Joseph were to take their posts in the par¬ 
lors and tako charge of the chandeliers. In 
short, everything was ready, and the little par¬ 
lors took a festive aspect exhilarating to be¬ 
hold. 

Just as Mrs. Burns and Anna came in sight 
of the house, following the landlady, who in¬ 
sisted on seeing them home, old Mr. Gould 
joined them, and quietly gave his arm to the 
old lady. Anna was a little surprised, bat they 
were close by the gate, and she had not much 
time to notice it. 

“The boys have got tired of waiting and 


have gone out,” she said, regretfully. “ I wish 
we had come home before dark.” 

They were in the hall now, the house was 
still as death. There Beemed something strange 
about this, which made Anna look anxious as 
she took off her things. 

“Walk in,” she said, opening the parlor door, 
through which Mr. Gould led the old lady. That 
instant a blaze of light broke over the room, 
revealing bewildering masses of flowers, and a 
group of smiling faces all turned upon the new¬ 
comers. 

Robert and Joseph jumped down, after turn¬ 
ing on the light, and softly clapped their hands, 
unable to restrain the exhuberance of their 
spirits. But Anna saw nothing of this. A voice 
was whispering in her ear; a hand clasped hers 
with a force that sent the blood up from her 
heart in rosy waves. 

“My mother has told me all; they have con¬ 
sented,” he whispered. 

She did not answer; for Mr. Gould had led 
her grandmother into the midst of the room, 
and was welcoming all theso people as if the 
house had been his own. 

“This lady,” he said, gently touching the 
little hand on his arm, “is a little agitated just 
now, and leaves me to welcome you; but first 
let me present her. She is my wife, and has 
been rather more than forty years. These 
boy8 and that girl yonder are my grandchil¬ 
dren. Their father, my only son, was killed in 
battle. For many years, by no fault on either 
side, I have been separated from my family. 
Thank God! we are united now. Gould, ceme 
and kiss your aunt. Anna, have I performed 
my promise?” 

Anna sprang toward him, and threw both 
arms around his neck. 

“My own, own grandfather!” she cried, 
lavishing such kisses on him as fatherly old 
men love to receive from rosy lips. 

He returned her kisses, patting her on the 
head as he gently put her away. 

“James, James, I have seen that face before. 
Who is this lady?” said Mrs. Burns, clinging 
to his arm, as old Mrs. Halstead came up with 
her congratulations. 

“Yes, Mary, this lady was my brother’s wife 
—not the mother of this young fellow. His* 
father came over later; but she is the lady 
whom you once saw.” / » 

“And one who hopes to see her many a time 
after this; especially as she has been the means 
of reconciling me with this unreasonable man, 
who never would have forgiven me for marry- j 
ing 2 gain, but for the interest 1 took in this 
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family. For years and years, dear lady, we had ; 
been strangers to each other. This is, in all; 
respects, a family reunion.” 

With this little speech, the handsome old lady j: 
held out her hand; but Mrs. Gould, remember- ; 
ing all she had done for her, instead of shaking j; 
the hand reached forth her arms, and the two ;j 
old women embraced with tender dignity, which : 
filled more than one pair of bright eyes with 
mist. 

The old man stood by well pleased and smil- j 
ing. He saw that young Gould had retreated < 
toward Georgians; and that Savage was bend- j 
ing over the chair to whioh Anna had gone. 

“There is no objection in that quarter, I 
fancy!” he said, looking at Mrs. Halstead, and 
nodding toward the young couple. 

“He already has our consent,” answered 
Mrs. Halstead, smiling. 

“As for these young people,” said the old 
man, approaching Anna. “ It is but just to say 
that Horace Savage had his parents’ sanction 
to his marriage with my granddaughter, before 
they knew that she would inherit one-fourth of 
my fortune; tho other portion going, in equal 
parts, to my nephew and grandsons. Where 
have the little fellows hid themselves?” 

“I am here, grandfather,” said little Joseph, 
lifting his beautiful eyes to the old man’s face, 
and stealing a hold on his grandmother’s hand 
as he spoke; “and so is Robert, only he’s so 
surprised.” 

“I’m so glad, you mean,” said Robert, coming 
into the light; “for now Josey can go to school; 1 
and Anna—hurra for sister Anna!” 

When the bustle, which followed this speech, 
died away, it was followed by a hysterical sob, 
piteous to hear, which came from a sofa in the 
little parlor, on which Miss Eliza had thrown 
herself. 

“What is the matter?” cried half a dozen 
voices—and the sofa was instantly surrounded. 
“What is the cause of this?” 

“Oh! leave me alone! leave me alone to my 
desolation!” she cried; “ the last link is broken; 
there is no truth—no honor—no chivalry in tho 
world!” 

Old Mr. Gould, as master of the house, felt 
himself called upon to offer some consolation 
for the disappointment, which he supposed had 
sprung out of her unreasonable hopes regarding 
his nephew; but as he came close to her, she 
sprang up and poshed him violently backward. 

“Touch me not, ingrate! household fiend! 
traitor! You have broken my heart, trifled 
with the affections of an innooent, loving, con¬ 
fiding, transparent nature. Do not dare to 


touch me. Turn those craven eyes on the anti¬ 
quated being that you have preferred to my 
youth and confiding innocence.” 

She sat down, panting for breath, still point¬ 
ing her finger at the astonished old man; while 
her brother stood appalled, and old Mrs. Hal¬ 
stead sat down in pale consternation. 

“I do not understand this,” said old Mr. 
Gould, looking dreadfully perplexed. 

“I do,” whispered the nephew, laughing. 
“It wasn’t me; but another chap she was 
after.” 

Just then a sharp ring came to the door. 
Robert opened it, and there stood his early 
friend, the newsboy, with a torn hat in his 
hand. 

“Excuse me for coming when you’ve got 
company, old fellow; but I’m awfully stuck— 
had my pockets picked. Look a-there! lost 
every cent I’ve got in the theatre jest as that 
new tragedy chap was a dyihg beautifully! 
Broke up, if you can’t lend me something to 
start on in the morning.” 

The boy hauled out a very dirty pocket, and 
shook its emptiness in proof of the raillery. 

“I haven’t got a dollar myself.” 

“Jest so. Can’t be helped. I’m up a stump 
this time, and no mistake. Good-night, old 
fellow.” 

“Stop, etop a minute, I'll ask my grand¬ 
father. Come back, I say.” 

The boy came back, and stood with one hand 
in the rifled pocket waiting. 

“Grandfather! Grandfather!” said Robert, 
breathless And eager, “I want some of my 
; quarter of those funds in advance. “I’ve got 
a friend out there in distress.” 

I The old man laughed, everybody laughed 
except Miss Eliza, who stopped sobbing to 
listen, and Joseph, who said, “Oh, Robert! 
how can you! He hasn’t been our grandfather 
more than an hour!” 

Robert heeded nothing of this, but drew his 
grandfather to the door, and pointed out his 
friend. 

“ He was good to me once, sir—good as gold. 
It was he who took mo to your counting-room, 
and recommended me.” 

The old man was feeling in his pocket. He 
recognized the boy. 

“How much will do, my boy?” he said, in 
high good humor. 

“Say five—that’ill set me up tip-top.” 

The old man handed him a bank-note. 
“Twenty dollars, by golly!” cried the boy, 
putting his hat on with a swing of the arm. 
'■ “Old gentleman, you’re a trump, and he’s a 
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right-bower! Good-evening! I’m set up for 
life, I am!’* 

As Mr. Gould was turning to go in again, the 
mistress of the tenement-house passed him. 

“Everything is right,” she said. “You won’t 
want me.” 

“But I want you,” Baid Mr. Gould. “No 
woman who has been the friend to my wife 
that you have, must pass me without thanks. 
Tell me, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, sir; that is, nothing in particular; 
only if you would just tell that agent of yourn 
not to be quite so hard about the rent of that 
house. I shall have to give it up if he is.” 

“What, do you live in a house of mine?” 

“Yes, sir; and have these six years.” 

“Where is it?” 

She told him. 

“What, that old tenement. Come to my 
office in the morning, and I’ll give you a deed 
for it. Don’t forget.” 

“Oh, sir!” 

“Don’t forget. You know the place.” 

“Never fear, sir; I won’t let her forget,” said 
Robert, rejoicing in his heart. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the old 


man, entering the parlor, “let us see what the 
fairies have brought us for supper. Mr. Hal¬ 
stead, will you take Mrs. Gould? Your mother 
and I are good friends now—I will take her.” 
“Miss Eliza, shall I have the honor?” | 

It was young Gould, prompted by Georgians., 
“No, no! I am faint—I am ill; pray leave 
me!” 

“Oh, do come!” said Robert, who was every¬ 
where that night. “Such birds! Such par¬ 
tridges! Such chicken-salad!” 

“Mr. Gould, to oblige you, I will make an 
effort,” said Miss Eliza. “Sometimes a mouth¬ 
ful of chicken-salad brings me too when nothing 
else will. Forgive me if I lean heavily.” 

She did lean heavily; and beside that one 
mouthful of chicken-salad, there was consider¬ 
able devastation among the birds in her neigh¬ 
borhood, to say nothing of the breast of a 
partridge that disappeared altogether. Then 
came champagne in large glasses, which gave 
light to Miss Eliza’s tearful eyes, color to 
cheeks that did not need it, and warmth to that 
poor heart, just broken for the twentieth time. 
That is all I have to say on the subject. 

THE END. 


THE SUN FROM O’ER THE EASTERN HILLS. 

BY BELLA D. 11‘ALLISTEB. 


The ran from o'er the Eastern hills 
In golden beauty decks the day; 

Her flower-embroidered robo ho gilds 
With glinting sunbeams gay, 

But day, in her brilliant beauty, 

Swiftly flies away. 

The winds go whispering past, 

And the stars burn bright on high; 
While tho pearly moon glides onward. 
Over the blue of tho sky. 

And Night, in her dew-gommed garment, 
Silently passes by. 

So, when our hopes are brightest, 


They silently fado away; 

The love that seems the trneBt, 

Passes away like day; 

And night comes on with sorrow, 
Bringing sadness and dismay. 

And wo may watch in tho misty morning 
'Till tho golden daylight wanes, 

Bat those loves And hopes come nevor 
To brighten oar lives again. 

Then turn thy weary eyes 
Where faith directs tho way, 

And soon shall thy soul be gladdened 
By the light of a new-found day. 


AH! WHY DOST THOU TARRY SO LONG? 

BT F. YELLAND. 


Whilb Day in the lap of fair Evening is lying, 

And cool sighing breezes blow softly along; 

The heart of thy loved one is heavily sighing- 
Ah I why dost thou tarry so long? 

I miss the clear light of thy dark, laughing eye; 

I miss thy sweet voice both in welcome and song; 
I miss thy soft smile, and the hours flag by— 

Ah! why (lost thou tarry so long? 


The bright golden chain of affection that bound us 
Together so sweetly, so closely, so strong; 

Is it broken ? Alas 1 and no longer around us ? 

Ah! why dost thou tarry so long? 

Then hasten, I pray, to the arms of thy lover, 

Nor repay his affection by absence and wrong; 
Blame not my deep sighs, while I fall to discover, 
Why it is thou dost tarry so lang. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials.— Quarter of a pound of dark red 
Berlin wool; one ounce each four shades gray 
Berlin wool; one skein each yellow and black 
filoselle; small wooden crochet-hook. 

According to our model, the ground is worked 
in tricot, in dark red Berlin or fleecy wool. 
The shapo and size may be according to fancy, 
but the round shape given in the design is the 
best. Cut out a round paper pattern the size 
you wish, and work from that. Begin at tho 
outer edge, and work in straight lines, in which 
at first increase equally on both sides. In the 
middle, tricot entirely plain. Decrease on each 
side in the same proportion as tho increase at 
the beginning. Work in lines forward and 
backward, two of which make a row. The in¬ 
creasing takes place at the right outer edge, 
for which a chain must be made for each addi¬ 
tional stitch; before commencing the row in 
which there is to be an increase, work ono new 
stitch. At the left outer edge, which is, of 
course, at the end of the first line, this newly- 
commenced part must be always remembered 
at the beginning of the work, so that the middle 
will be thirty or forty stitches longer than the 
first row of the foundation. Work the finished 
foundation round with one row of double-stitch. 
The stars and bee-like figures are worked upon 
it in point Russe. In the middle of a star, and 
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at tho under projecting point of a bee, fasten 
the thread, and form with it a loose loop, and 
tie it with a cross-stitch in the middle of the 
loop. All the loops and large crosses are 
worked in black wool or filoselle; the little 
crosses arc worked with yellow silk. No. 1 
shows a portion of the bee pattern in the full 
size. 

The straight edge round the cushion is worked 
in point Moscovite, gradually shaded from the 
lightest to the darkest gray. Make a chain 
long enough to go round the cushion. Work 
always upon the same side, with the needle 
previously used. No. 2 shows the manner of 



working the point Moscovite. Begin with the 
darkest shade, and work always through the 
wbolo stitch; croohet one double, then put the 
needle in the next stitch of the chain; draw a 
loop through, and work six chain-stitchess^n 
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this loop; at the seventh, cast off tho loop upon $ in the loop-stitches, and the loop-stitches in the 
the needle, and fasten it through by a loop to > double-stitches of the preceding row, so that 
the double-stitch; then follow again ono double > the loop-stitches always appear reversed. Work 
in the next stitch of the preceding row, again > three lines of each shade, so that the edge of 
one sevenfold loop in the following stitch, and > tho round consists of twelve rows, 
so on alternately in the round, without in- > It is advisable to have the cushion mounted 
creasing or decreasing, as far as tho end ofj by an upholsterer on a sharp-cornered, even 
the row. In the following row, work the double > cushion, the height of the worked edge. 

RICHELIEU COLLAR. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This collar is of fine double linen, stitched 
round, ornamented with ends of Brussels net, 
and trimmed with a fine crochet edge. 

No. 2 gives the front of one side of the collar 
in the full size, with the design to be worked 
upon the net. For the crochet edge, with steel 


I 1 hook No. 27 bell guage, and boar’s-head cotton. 
No. 30. 

1st row: Crochet three treble, three chain, 
with which, according to the quality, pass over 
a few of the holes of the net. 

2nd row: One double under the chain-stitch 
} line of the preceding row, then eight chain 
alternately; only at each corner of the collar 
work two chain-stitch scallops, the first of which 
is fastened by a double stitch to tho middle of 
the three treble forming the corner of the pre¬ 
ceding row. 

3rd row: * one double under the middle of 
the chain of preceding row, seven chain, one 
treble into fourth of this chain, again one more 
treble, and one single into the same stitch, four 
chain; repeat from *. At each of the points of 
the collar, work a group of three little leaves 
together. Round the linen part of the collar 
the crochet is sewn on. 



FULL SIZE OF AN END OF RICHELIEU COLLAR. 


VOL. L.—26 
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E 31 BROIDERY FOR CASH 31 ERE PETTICOAT. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design is in part application, and part 
embroidery. The cashmere for the petticoat 
is scarlet; the long leaves are cut out of black 
velvet or cloth; baste them upon the skirt at 
equal distances, as seen in the design. The 
edges are fastened down with a narrow em¬ 
broidery braid of white worsted, which is sewn 


down by cross-stitches of black silk. These 
leaves are joined by three rows of the white 
braid crossed by the black silk. The dote and 
flowers are done in black embroidery silk; the 

> center of the flowers is composed of one stiteh 
j of white. The pattern is one of the mostbeau- 

> tiful we have seen lately. 
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KNITTED MUFF, CRAVAT, AND CUFF FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Materials. —White Berlin wool; a few r For the size of the set for a child of four or 
cans of black wool; colored silk lining, and ; five years old, on pins No. 12, for the cravat, 
iiffing. J cast on one hundred and fifty stitches and knit 

s about twenty rows. For the muff, cast on about 
J one hundred and twenty stitches. For the cuff, 
{ fifty stitches. The length of the knitting muvt. 
J be an inch, or an inch and a half more than 
$ the length required for the finished muff. The 
| same rule must be observed for the cuff. The 
\ knitting must not drag, but set easily upon the 


< The little tufts, sewn upon the knitting, are 
| made with black wool, and should be of the 
l size and form of the little tails of the ermine. 

\ The cravat is trimmed round the edge with a 
These pretty and useful little articles of i narrow quilled ruche of ribbon, the same color 
dress, so suitable for presents, are plain knit- j as the binding, or silk, and laid in between the 
ting, ornamented with spots of black wool i knitting and the lining, and ornamented at eaeh 
sewn on. ■ end with a tassel of white wool. 
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CROCHET-CAP FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The knitted covering of the muff is drawn < edge stands forward and forms a little ruch^, 
ever the thickly-wadded lining, and sewn in on S like ornament at the ends. Tassels are then 
both sides about an inch. < put to the ends of the cord, and the muff is 

The lining must be shorter than the knitted < finished, 
covering. A running, about half a^nch broad, i The cuffs are done in the same manner as the 
should be made for a cord on both sides, which < muff, but clastic bands are sewn round the 
should be fastened in such a manner that the < wrist, instead of cord and tassels. 


CROCHET-CAP FOR GENTLEMEN. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Two ounces of Berlin wool; > 
half an ounce of blue silk cordon, cord, or l 
packthread. S 

Our design represents a cap of bright-red > 
zephyr wool, with a narrow blue under-edge, \ 
and ornamented with a long blue tassel in the \ 
middle. This cap may be worked in any bright 5 
colors, according to taste, and considerably iin- ? 
proved by ornamenting it with cross-stitch or s 
point Russe. $ 

Crochet in double-stitch over a ground of? 
cord or packthread. Place the cord between ^ 
the loops and the thread, and carry on the cord l 
in such a manner that it lies always behind the \ 
loop drawn through a stitch of the preceding 
row, and before the thread with which the 
stitches are made. The cord is always so in¬ 
closed as to be quite firm and hidden. It must 
also lie flat, and be neither too loose nor too 
tight. Begin in the middle of the foundation, 


and work in a spiral form round the first 
stitches, and always work in the hinder stitch 
of the preceding row, and increase in such a 
manner that the rows all lie flat and close to 
each other, and after working twenty-six rows, 
the last will contain one hundred and ninety 
stitches. This completes the flat foundation, 
the diameter of which measures seven inches. 
Now work eight plain rows without increasing, 
to mark the edge of the cap in the sixteen fol¬ 
lowing rows. Then increase until there are 
two hundred and twenty stitches, and finish off 
with a row of blue wool. By the gradual in¬ 
creasing and easing, the under edge of the cap 
wilt be about twenty-three inches. The tassel 
consists of a bunch of corn-flowers—colored 
silk cordon about sixteen inches long. Then 
crochet over two flat buttons with blue silk. 
Lay the tassel between these, and fasten them 
J in the middle of the foundation. 


EDGING. 

tt 
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TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Cashmere, or velvet, with black i slide for the oord at the top. The tassels are 
or Bteel beads. The bag should be lined with 5 made of three rows of beads, with a larger 
white leather. The pouch consists of four \ bead for the heading. Scarlet velvet, with 
pieces, and placed over the leather bag which \ gold or steel beads, or blue cashmere, with 
forms the lining. A binding of ribbon, con- < steel beads, will make a very pretty little bag, 
necting the cover with the lining, forms the > and an acceptable gift. 




A STRIP OF INSERTION IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This pattern is worked in two separate 
) Uves. Begin by a chain of the length re- 


£ quired, and work three rows of close double 

I crochet. 

4th row: * Eight chain, turn, 1 double, S 
treble, 3 long treble, miss 6, 1 double; repeat 

from *. 

bth row: 1 double in the point of each van- 
dyke, and 6 chain between, then work 2 more 
rows of close double crochet. 

The second half of the paltera is similar to 
; this, but joined on to it, therefore instead of 

I beginning a fresh foundation, you begin by 
working upon the edge of the*fir3t half a row 
of 1 double, 7 chain, missing an equal number 
of stitches under the chain. 


TWO PATTERNS FOR VELVET NECK-TYES. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



It is the fashion for young ladies to wear < patterns for neck-tyes of this sort. The velvet 
velvet ribbons tied round the neck, and hang- \ may be black or colored. The design is worked 
ing down at the back. They are about two j in gold, steel, crystal, or jet beads; the ends are 
yards long and one inch wide. We give two > finished off with a bead fringe. 


NAMES FOB MARKING. 
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NOVELTIES FOR T II E M 0 N T II. 



MONOGRAMS FOR HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 



DESIGN FOR CHILD’S DllESS IN CHAIN-STITCH. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson*’ for 1867. The Magazine for the Times.— 
Wo call attention to tbo Prospectus for 1867 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 
magazines—which wo challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the largest cir¬ 
culation of any ladies’ periodical in the United States, or 
even in the world. 

We think wo may say, justly, that part of this success is 
owing to the tact, that the promises inado in our Prospectus 
nre always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1S65 wo ad¬ 
vertised to give, during this year, double-sized mammoth 
fashion-plates, expecting that paper would fall to some¬ 
thing like its old price; but, though paper did not fall, we 
kopt our word; and we shall continue, in 1867, to publish 
the same costly fashion-plates, relying for our remunera¬ 
tion on a still more extended circulation than ever. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with snch matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. The principal editor has been in 
Europe, all this year, making arrangements to this end. Other 
magazines continually publish fashions os new' which we 
have published months before. The latest Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions ore faithfully re¬ 
ported: “ Peterson'* never descends to a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will be paid, In 1867, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
fouud In other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to bo had in a three dollar magazine can bo had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni¬ 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

yow is the time to get up clubs I Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “Petersen,” if its claims are fully presented, un¬ 
less a promiso has been given to take some other'magaziuc. 
Be, therefore, the first in (he field. A specimen will bo sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injuro your own copy. Don't lose a momentI 

An Extra Copt, remember, to every pereon who sends 
us a cluh of flvo with eight dollars; or a club of eight with 
twelve dollars; or a club of fourteen with twenty dollars. 
For six dollars we send four copies, but in this case we give 
no premium. 

Our Edition, for 1866, was larger than over before, and 
larger than that of any other American magazine. As wo 
■hall publish, in 1867, the cheapest periodical In the world, 
we ought to have a greater circulation still. 

The Title-Page, for this year, is universally admired. 
The central landscape, “Woodman in Winter,” is from a 
pk'turo in the Bailey collection. The dry, powdery snow, 
and tbo intense cold, are givon with wonderful truth. 

Tiie January Number will bo ready by the first of Decem¬ 
ber. Oct up your clubs and remit in time. 
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Our Christmas Tree. —Tho Germanesqno faces of our 
little friends, in our engraving, leave no doubt as to their 
nationality. From Germany came the beautiful legend of 
the Christmas-Tree; and thence, too, came through the air 
to these far-away shores tho good Santa Claus—for his 
heart, like tho love of his Master, hath “room and verge 
enough” for all tho w'orld. 

Our picture is eloquent with the meaning of the season. 
The first surprise is over, and tho little ones whose hearts 
aro filled with tho universal love that the time should 
bring to all of us, both old and young, are giving of their 
store to tho birds perched on a near bough. Outside, lies 
the snow, pure and still; inside, one can hear the tick— 
tick—tick of the quaint, old Dutch clock; the childish 
voices calling to tho birds; while from tho white cloth of 
the tablo tho wondrous Christmas-Tree rises upward to 
the ceiling, every branch and twig glorious with precious 
gifts. What does it matter to them that tho ceiling ia low, 
the walls narrow, and the furniture simple; has noT the 
good 8anta Clans stopped at their door with a smile on his 
broad face, as tender and loving as ever he carried into 
wide halls, or spacious rooms, where heavy curtains hung, 
and baby faces watched for his coming out of daintily- 
carved, silken counterpaned cribs? They know that Santa 
Claus, like tho Good Father, dispenses his gifts to all, rich 
and poor alike; that all children are his children. 

How good a thing it is to keep alive and strong in little 
children the boautiful memories of Christmas-time; the 
placid face and inverted, smiling gaze of the old grand¬ 
mother as she sits in her easy-chair, with the unturned 
leaf neglected, clearly tells. With eyes and thoughts 
turned backward, she sees, as in a pageant, pass before her, 
all tho Christmas-days of her long life. She sees herself a 
littlo child in her old home, lying awake in the garret, 
listening for the step of Santa Claus upon the floor. Listen¬ 
ing, she falls asleep; and there rises out of the garret’s 
gloom a tree more wonderful than ever grew, decked with 
such gifts as never shone on tree before; for “folded 
eyes see brighter visions than the waking ever do;” yet, 
when morning dawned, the tree she saw in the quaint, 
littlo Dutch parlor was scarcely less',fair than the one 
she saw in her dream. So many Christmases have gone 
since then—so many blessings; so many loves have come, 
so many loves have gone with them—father and mother, 
the lover who came to woo, the husband who laid in her 
bosom, the littlo children who called her mother; the neu 
and women who callod her mother still, but who silently 
t vent away, one of them leaving with her these little chil¬ 
dren, that she might make their feet ready for the shining 
streets of heaven, telling them the wondrous story of tho 
Wise Men led by a star, the awful pathos of the birth in 
tho manger, and the triumphal death upon the Cross, that 
all men, and women, and little children might never die. 
Her face is placid still, for they whom sho loved have only 
gone before—only gone before; and after a littlo while she, 
too, will go homo to them. Good and bad together, it Is a 
pleasant thing to remember all Christmas times. 

It is a good thing, we say, to teach our littlo ones the 
pleasant legend of Santa Claus; for as they go on along the- 
years, they will learn that tho good saint of their child¬ 
hood dispensing to all, rich and poor, tho just and the un¬ 
just, Ilis good gifts, only presages that Infinite Lore, which 
at all times and seasons pours His blessings upon all homes 
and all people— oDly prepares thoir minds and hearts fur 
the Child Jesus, who lives on this Christmas-Day, as he did 
in the days when ho walked by the shores of Galilee. 
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We should add, that our engraving is from an original 
picture belonging to the celebrated Bailey Gallery, and 
was ongraved from a photograph furnished by Gihon k Co. 

T. B. Petersox & Brothers, as often as once a week, an¬ 
nounce one or moro of their various publications, so that 
it has become a thing looked for and expected. Although 
they publish many volumes of light literature, their exten- 
eive trade is by no means confined to reading that is simply 
entertaining, but extends far into the practical and useful. 
Besides all the standard works which they sell, they havo 
published the most and best cook-books in the world, and 
make them a special “ card.” They comprise “ Mies Leslie’s 
New Cookery-Book,” “Petersons’ New Cook-Book,” “Mrs. 
Goodfellow’s Cookery as it should be,” “The National 
Cook-Book,” “Widdifiold’s New Cook-Book,” “ Mrs. Hale’s 
New Cook-Book,” the price of any one of which is .Two 
Dollars. In addition to these, for the especial gratification 
of epicures, they also publish Francatell’s Celebrated 
Cook-Book, entitled, “Tho Modern Cook,” with sixty-two 
illustrations, COO largo octavo pages, at Five Dollars. No 
housekeeper, looking to economj*, should be without at 
least one of ihe above cook-books, either of which will bo 
sent to any one, freo of postago, on receipt of the price 
of it. 

Save a Dollar by subscribing for “ Peterson.” You will 
get, for two dollars, all you 'et else where for three. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. —We have been shown by 
Messrs. T B. Peterson k Brothers their superb Christmas 
editions of tho Works of Charles Dickens. The volumes 
are printed from tho original London editions, and are ex¬ 
quisitely illustrated from designs by Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Leech, Brown A Maclise. The Messrs. Peterson, tho ac¬ 
knowledged publishers of 3Ir. Dickens’ Works in America, 
have just issued tho writings of this author in four different 
styles, not only that all tastes, but that all purses may bo 
indulged. Tho household that contains a copy of Dickens’ 
complete works has given a hostage to happiness—for 
what household can ever be very miserable If they have 
for friends such people as David Copporfield and his “child 
wife,” or Captain Cuttle, Sol Gills, and Master Walter, or 
Little Paul Dombey, Toots, Susan Nipper, and Florence, or 
Little Noll, tho old Schoolmaster, and Dick Swiveller, or— 

or- Where shall we stop? As the pageant in which 

these creations of Dickens have part, pass by, they suddenly 
become real to us, and our sympathies, smiles and blessings 
go with them, just as tho loving genius of him, out of 
whose mind they sprang full panoplied, goes forth froely 
and generously to all the world. Wo must aud do thank 
the Messrs. Petersons that they have helped send It forth 
throughout all our country in a manner as worthy tho 
author’s merit as our acceptance. 

Taken Upon Trust. Hew York: Carleton. —This novel, by 
the author of “ Recommended to Mercy” is of tho modern 
reform school It probes deeply one of the most delicate 
questions of social life. Tho author takes an exceptional 
case, and would moke that single one stand for all. We 
admire tho plausibility of tho argument, its earnestness, 
power, and elegance; but tho author starting upon a 
wrong presumption is, according to our notion, nowhere 
right. 

The Church and Vie World at the Revelation of Anti- 
Christ. By Rev. J. G. Gregory , M. A. Philada: James S. 
Clarion. —Tho Rev. Mr. Gregory, in this work, makes use 
of the Prophecies to provo the nearness of the Second Ad¬ 
vent, with what success our readers must judge for them¬ 
selves.. 


Spanish Papers , and Other Miscellanies. By Washington 
Irving. New York: Hurd i£ Houghton. — These charming 
essays, arranged and edited by Pierre N. Irving, are now 
published for tho first time. These scattered productions 
of the author’s pen it was his intention to have brought 
together and included in the collective edition of his works. 

He had made some progress in preparing them for the 
press when death ended his labors. The manuscripts were 
devised to his nephew, Mr. Pierre N. Irving, who, taking 
up the labor whero it was left off by their author, has given 
us as a result, two volumes of sketches, essays, and bio¬ 
graphy, which, while they will notadd materially to Irving’s 
feme, will do it no hurt, but will provo a valuable addition 
to any library, aud make the collection of his writings com¬ 
plete. The old legends of Spain, which mako up the greater 
port of the two handsome volumes, are written with the 
elegance, grace, and humor which distinguish the “Tales 
of the Alhambra,” and will be found quite os acceptable 
reading. 

Helen Courtenay's Promise. A Romance. New York: 
Carldon. —This story, from the pen of Mrs. Caroline II. 
Glover, author of “Vernon Grove,” will, well os another 
we suppose, answer the purpose of filling up pleasantly a 
few elso idle hours. Its stylo is of tho intense agonistic 
sort—tho text abounding in harrowing adjectives, more 
harrowing situations—yet our hero, to whom, in the last 
page of tho story defeat comes, accepts it gracefully, and 
manfully takes np life’s burden again with no “ nelen” to 
share th# toil or reward. In romances, as in young 
maidens’ dreams, heroes should not only always bo heroic, 
but always victorious. 1 

The Art of Amusing. By Frank Bellow. New York: 
Carleton. —There is everything in this handsome volume to 
commend. It should bo in every household whero there 
are young people to entertain and amuse. It is a collection 
of graceful arts, merry games, odd tricks, curious puzzles 
and charades; together with suggestions for private theat¬ 
ricals, all sorts of parlor and family amusements, etc. With 
nearly ouo hundred and fifty illustrated pictures. Perhaps 
there has never appeared from tho press a little volume so 
thoroughly attractive and comprehensive in teaching tho 
art of amusing as this It is excellently printed on fine 
white paper, and well bound. 

“ Who Breaks — liiys” By the authorof“ Orusin Stella .” 

New York: Leypoldt <fi Holt. —Who breaks faith, pays the 
penalty, is tho moral of this novel. The story is undoubt¬ 
edly well conceived, excellently told, and, considered as a 
means of enforcing a moral, is admirable; but, taken as a 
means for agreeable entertainment, it is a dreary failure. 

In it, as in the poem, “ the good die first, and they whoso 
hearts are dry as summer’s dust,” and of no more worth, 
live on and get all the sugar-plums. 

Bound to Vie Wheel. A Novel. By John Saimdcrs. New 
York: Harper <f* BroViers. —A rich uncle, a villainous 
nephew, a dashing, manly nephew, a matchless heroine, 
and an outcast, moro loveable than all the rest, are tho 
central figures in this new English story. Tho villainous 
nephew goes to the “bad;” the fine old estate and the 
heroine go to tho other nephow, and tho outcast proves to 
be a prince in disguise, and marries heroino number^ two. 
Altogether it is an unpretentious, agreeablo novel. 9 

Country Quarters. By the Giuntess of Blcssingion. Philada : 

T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers .—This is one of the most agree¬ 
ablo of Lady Blessington’s works, and will commend itself 
to tho reader by the strong interest and feeling mani¬ 
fested on every page. 

Woman our Angel. By A. & Roe. New York: OarleUm. 

This is an American society, semi-religious novel, not 
especially well written; not particularly interesting, and 
is poorly printed on poor paper. 
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OUE NEW COOK-BOOK. 


The Lost Beauty; or, The Fatal Error. A Spanish Novel. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —It is asserted on high 
authority that the novels of this gifted authoress were 
published in Spanish at the expenso of the queen. “The 
Lost Beauty” if of the romantic and descriptive school, 
and contains very vivid pictures of Spanish manners, cus¬ 
toms, and scenery. About the personages and scenes of 
her story, the author has cast an air of probability that will 
go far toward securing and retaining the attention of the 
reador. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JU* Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

80UP3. 

Brown Gravy Soup. —Shred a small plate of onions, put 
some dripping into a frying-pan and fry the onions till 
they are of a (lark brown; then, having about three pounds 
of beef cut up in dice, without fat or bone, brown that in a 
frying-pan. Now get a saucepan to contain about a gallon, 
and put in the onions and meat, with a carrot and a turnip 
cut small, and a littlo celery, if you havo it, if not, add two 
seeds of celery; put three quarts, or three and a hulf quarts 
of water to this, and stir all together with a little pepper 
and salt; simmer very slowly, and skim off what rises; in 
throe or four hours the soup will be clear. When served, 
add a little vermicelli, which should have previously been 
boiled in water; the liquid should bo carefully poured off 
through a sieve. A large quantity may bo made in the 
same proportions. Of course, the meat and onions must 
be stirred whilst frying, and constantly turned; they 
should be of a fine brown, not black; and celery-seed will 
give a flavor, it is so strong. 

Split-Pea Soup .—Take beef bones, or any cold meals, and 
two pounds of corned pork; pour on them a gallon of hot 
water, and let them simmer three hours, removing all the 
scum. Boil one quart of split peas two hours, having been 
previously soaked, as they require much cooking; strain 
off the meat and mash the peas into the soup; season with 
black pepper, and let it simmer one hour; fry two or throe 
slices of bread a nice brown, cut Into slices and put into the 
bottom of tho tureen, and on them pour the soup. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Chicken and Ham in Jelly. —This is a nice dish for supper 
or luucheon. Make with a small knuckle of veal some 
good white stock. When cold, skim and strain it. Melt 
it, and put a quart of it into a saucepan with tho well- 
beaten whites of throe eggs; a dessert-spoonful of Chili, or 
a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, and a little salt. Beat 
the mixture well with a fork till it boils; let it simmer till 
it is reduced to little more than a pint; strain it; put half 
of it into a mould; let It nearly set. Cut tho meat of a 
roast chicken into small, thin pioces; arrange it in the Jelly 
with some neat little slices of cold boiled ham, and sprinkle 
chopped parsley between the slices. When it has got quite 
cold, pour in the remainder of the jelly, and stand tho 
mould in cold water, or In a cool placo, so that it seta 
speedily. I>ip tho mould in boiling wator to turn it out. 
Bo not let It remain in the water more than a minute, or 
it will spoil tho appearance of the dish. Garnish with a 
wreath of parsley. 

Stewed Beef. —Take fivo pounds of buttock, place it in a 
deep dish; half a pint of white wine-vinegar, three bay 
leaves, two or three cloves, salt and pepper; turn it over 
twice the first day, and every morning after for a week or 
ten day?. Boil half a pound or a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and throw in two onions, chopped very small, four 
cloves, and some pepper-corns; stew fivo hours till tender 
and a nice light brown. 


Sausage Bolts. —One pound of floar, half a pound of best 
lard, quarter of a pound of butter, and the yolks of three 
eggs wells beaten. Put tho flour into a dish, make a hole 
in the middle of it, and rub in about one ounce of the lord, 
then.the yolks of the eggs, and enough water to mix the 
whole into a smooth paste. Boll it out about an inch thick; 
flour your paste and board. Put the butter and lard in a 
lump into tho paste, sprinkle it with flour, and turn the 
pasto over it; boat it with a rolling-pin until you have got 
it flat enough to roll; roll It lightly until very thin; then 
divide your meat, and put it into two layers of paste, and 
pinch the ends. Sausage-rolls are now usually made small. 
Two pounds of sausage-moat will be required for this quan¬ 
tity of paste, and it will make about two and a half dozen 
of rolls. Whites of the eggs should bo beaten a little, 
and brushed over the rolls to glaze them. They will re¬ 
quire from twenty minutes to half au hour to bake, and 
should be served on a dish covered with a neatly-folded 
napkin. 

A Breast of Veal Stuffed. —Cut off tho gristle of a breast 
of veal, and raiso tho meat off the bones, then lay a good 
forcemeat, mado of pounded veal, somo sausage-meat, 
parsley, and a few shalots choppod very fine, and well 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg; then roll the veal 
tightly, and sew it with fine twino to keep it in shape, and 
prevent the forcemeat escaping; lay some slices of fat 
bacon in a stewpan, and put tho veal roll on it ; add some 
stock, pepper, salt, and a bunch of sweet herbs; let it stew 
threo hours, then cut carefully out the twine, strain tho 
sauce after Bkimining it well, thicken it with brown flour; 
let it boil up once, and pour it over tho veal, garnish with 
slices of lemon, each cut in four. A fillet of veal first stuffed 
with forcemeat, can bo dressed in the same manner, but it 
must first be roasted, so as to brown it a good color; and 
forcemeat-balls, highly seasoned, should be served round 
the veal. 

VEGETABLES. 

Apple-Sauce. —Pare, core, and quarter half a dozen good- 
sized apples, and throw them into cold water to preserve 
their whitcuess. Boil thorn in a saucepan till they are soft 
enough to mash—it is impossible to specify any par¬ 
ticular time, as somo apples cook much more speedily 
than others. When dono, bruise them to a pulp, put in a 
piece of butter as largo as a nutmeg, and sweeten them to 
taste. Put into tho saucepan only sufficient water to pre¬ 
vent them burning. Somo persons put tho apples in a stone 
jar placed in boiling water; there is then no danger of 
their catching. 

Stewed Beans. —Boil them in water in which a lump of 
butter has been placed; preservo them as white as you 
can; chop a few sweot herbs with somo parsley very fine; 
then stew them in a pint of the water in which the leaves 
have been boiled, and to which a quarter of a pint of cream 
has been added; stow until quite tender, then add the 
beans, and stew five minutes, thickening with butter and 
flour. 

Horse-Radish Sauce. —Perhaps a good roceipt for horse¬ 
radish sauce, which is so excellent with both hot and cold 
beef, but which we do not always see served up with either. 
Two tablespoonfuls of mustard, the same of vinegar, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, and one of pounded white 
sugar, well beaten up together with a small quantity of 
grated horse-radish. This is, of course, to be served up 
cold. 

Savory Potato-Cakes. —Quarter of a pound of grated ham, 
one pound of mashed potatoes, and a little suet, mixed with 
tho yolks of two eggs, pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Roll it 
into little balls, or cakes, and fry it a light brown. Sweet 
herbs may be used in the placo of ham. Plain potato-cakes 
arc mado with potatooa and eggs only. 
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Stewed Celery. —Wash and clean six or eight heads of 5 
oelery; let them be about three inches long; boil tender, j 
and pour off all the water; beat the yolks of four eggs, and j 
mix with half a pint of cream, mace, and salt; set it o-rer j 
the fire with the celery, and keep shaking until it thickens, j 
then serve hot. j 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Charlotte. —Tako any number of apples you may j 
desire to use; peel them, cut them Into quarters, and take 
out the cores. Cut the quarters into slices, and let them | 
cook ovor a brisk fire, with butter, sugar, and powdered \ 
cinnamon, until thoy are en marmalade. Cut thin slices j 
of bread, dip them in butter, and with them lino the 
side3 and bottom of a tin shape. Fill the middle of tho 
shapo with alternato layers of tho apple and any preserve 
you may choose, and cover it with more thin slices of 
bread, llien place tho shupe in an oven, or before tho 
fire, until the outside is a fine brown, and turn it upon a 
dish, and serve it either hot or cold. For croquette de 
pomme* you cook the applo just as for tho Charlotte; but 
instead of putting it into the jelly-shape you roll into 
balls, or rather cakes, which you cover with eggs and 
bread-crumbs, and fry of a rich brown. 

Christ mat Plum-Pudding. —Suet, chopped small, six 
ounces; raisins, stoned, etc., eight ounces; bread-crumbs, 
six ounces; three eggs, a wineglass of brandy, a little nut¬ 
meg and cinnamon pounded as fino as possible, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, rather less than half a pint of milk, fine 
sugar, four ounces; candied-lemon, one ounce; citron, half 
an ounce. Beat the eggs and spice well together; mix the 
milk by degreos, then the rest of tho ingredients. Dip a 
fine, close, linen cloth into boiling water, and put in a 
sieve (hair,) flour it a little, and tie up closo. Put tho pud¬ 
ding into a saucepan containing six quarts of boiling water; 
keep a kettle of boiling water alongside, and fill up os it 
wastes. Be sure to keep it boiling at least six hours. Servo 
with any sauce; arrow-root with brandy. 

Staffordshire Pudding. —Line a shallow pie-dish with 
puff-paste, and put raspberry .jam about an inch in depth 
over the bottom; beat tho yolks of four eggs and the white 
of one, to which add quarter of a pound of powdorod loaf- 
sugar, threo-quarters of a pound of butter, melted, and 
flavored with a little essence of almonds. Mix all well to¬ 
gether; pour it upon tho jam, and bake it. 

CAKES. 

Eich Shortbread. —Two pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, and quarter of a pound each of the following in¬ 
gredients:—Candied-orange and lemon-peel, sifted loaf- 
sugar, blanched sweet almonds, and caraway comfits Cut 
the peel and almonds into thin slices, and mix them with 
one pound and a half of flour and the Bugar. Melt the 
butter, and when cool, pour it into tho flour, mixing it 
quickly with a spoon. Then With tho hands mix it, work¬ 
ing in the remainder of the flour; givo it one roll out till 
it is an inch thick, cut it into tho size you wish, and pinch 
round the edges. Prick the top with a fork, and stick in 
some caraway comfits; put it on white paper, and bake on 
tins in a slow oven. 

Sponge-Cake. —Take sixteen eggs; separate the whites 
from the yolks; beat them very lightly; sift into the yolks 
one pound of flour, adding a few deeps of essence of almond, 
or lemon, to flavor with; then add one pound and a quarter 
of pulverized loafeugar; beat this well with a knife; then 
add the whites whipped to a stiff froth. Have ready tho 
pans, and bake. 

Plum-Oxke. —Six eggs well beaten, one pound of sugar, 
the same of flour, butter, and currants, four ounces of can¬ 
died-peel, two teaspoonfuls of mixed spico. When it is all 
mixed, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and ono 
of tartaric acid. Beat it all up quickly and bake directly. 


Almcnd-Qxke .—Take ten eggs, beaten separately, tho 
yolks from tho whites; beat trio yolks with half a pound 
of white sugar; blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds by 
pouring hot water on them, ami remove the skins; pound 
them in a mortar smooth; add three drops of oil of bitter 
almonds; and rose-water to prevent tho oiling of tho 
almonds. Stir this also iuto the eggi. Half a pound of 
sifted flour stirrod very slowly iuto the eggs; lastly, stir in 
tho whitos, which must have been whipped to a stiff froth. 
Pour this into the pans, and bake immediately three-quar¬ 
ters of an hour. 

Currant Cake. —Take two pounds of flour, half a pound 
of butter rubbed in the flour, half a pound of moist sugar, 
a few caraway-seeds, three or four tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
and a pint of milk made a little warm. Mix all together, 
and let it stand on hour or two at the fire to rise; then 
beat it up with three eggs and half a pound of currants. 
Put it in a tin, and bake two hours in a moderate oven. 

DRIRKS. 

To Mud Ale. —lake a pint of good strong ale, and pour 
it into a saucepan with threo cloves and a littlo nutmeg; 
sugar to your tastA Set it over the fire, and when it boils 
take it off to cool. Beat up tho yolks of four eggs exceed¬ 
ingly well; mix them first with a littlo cold ale, then add 
them to tho warm ale, and pour It in and out of the pan 
several times. Set It over a slow firo, boat it a little, take 
it off again; do this threo timos until it is hot, then serve 
it with dry toast. 

Sack Posset. —Four ounces of fine brown sngnr, a pint of 
sweet wine or sack, and a nutmeg; let them simmer till 
the sugar is dissolved; beat ten eggs, and put them on the 
fire to warm with a quart of milk, stir them ono way to 
prevent eurdHng; when cold mix all together, and put it 
on the fire to warm, but not to boil. Servo qnito hot. 

Lemonade. —Take a quart of boiling water, and add to it 
five ounces of lump-sngar, tho yellow rind of a lemon rub¬ 
bed off with a bit of sugar, and the juico of threo lemons. 
Stir all together and let It stand till cool. Two ounces of 
cream of tartar may bo used instead of tho lemons, water 
being poured upon it. 

Purl. —This is a winter beverage, and is composed chiefly 
of gin or rum poured into beer, and made hot, sweetened 
with sugar, and spiced with grated nutmeg. 

Spiced Ale is made in a similar manner, save that a hot 
toast is served in it. This is the wassail drink. 

WARDROBE. 

To Wash Flannels. —Wash them In warm water, rather 
above luko-warm, in which tho soap has been boiled or 
dissolved, and not to rub the soap upon the woolon. Rinse 
them thoroughly in water rather hotter than that In which 
they have boon washed; this romoves tho soap from the 
material, instead of allowing It to remain and get hard, as 
it does if tho last water is not decidedly hotter than the 
first This plan will also be found to succeed perfectly 
with fleecy or Berlin wool; bnt then we generally wring 
tho different articles or skeins by twisting them np in a 
linen cloth, so os to avoid straining the wool, and do not 
dry them too quickly. Bnt the important point is cer¬ 
tainly getting them thoroughly free from the soap, which 
would otherwise thicken and stiffen in the fine pores of 
tho wool. 

To Clean Black Lace .—Take the lace, and wipe off the 
dust carefully with a cambric handkerchief. Then pin it 
out upon a board, inserting a pin in each projecting point 
of the lace. Sponge it all over with table-beer, and do not 
remove the pins till It is perfectly dry. It will look quite 
fresh and now. 

Wrinkled Silk. —To make silk, which has been wrinkled 
and “tumbled,” appear exactly like new. Sponge it on 
tho surface with a woak solution of gum-arabic or white 
glue, and iron it on the WTong side. 
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Fio. i.—P rincess Robs, Mads op Rich Green Silk, trim¬ 
med with black guipure lace, sewed on over a white rib¬ 
bon. Paletot of black English cloth, ornamented with 
olives of jot. Fancy hat, made of silk and green velvet. 

Fia. n.—D ress for a Bride, Made op Corded Silk, trim¬ 
med down the seams of tho front breadth with rows of 
pearls arranged as ladders. At each side of these pearl 
ladders there is a small ruche of illusion. The drees is 
fastenod in front, from the throat to the edge of tho 
skirt, with pearl buttons, to each of which a small sprig ot 
orange-blossom is appended. The trimmings on the sleeves 
match those on the skirt. A Shakspeare collar, with cuffs 
of point (TAnglcterrt; an illusion veil, and orange-flower 
wreath. 

Fio. ra.—D ress for a Ltttle Girl, Made op Pink Silk, 
trimmed with black velvet. A muslin chemisette, orna¬ 
mented with Valenciennes inserting. The hair is tied with 
pink ribbons. Pink satin boots. 

Fio. iv.—II oc3E Dress for a Young Lady, Hade op Gray 
Silk, with black cross-bars scattered over it. The skirt is 
trimmed at every breadth with large,cross-bars of gray 
silk edged with very narrow black lace. Thero are no 
pleats at the waiet. Tho bodice is low, and tho brctdles 
and waistband are made of gray silk, likewise edged with 
narrow black guipure, to match the cross-bars on tho skirt. 
A tulle chemisette, composed of puffings, which aro sepa¬ 
rated by rows of lace insertion lined with ribbon. An orna¬ 
mental gold comb in the hair. 

Fio. v.— Carriage Dress of Blue Silk, with pin stripes 
of black. The skirt is plain, without any pleats, excepting 
at the back. Tho basque iu to bo worn with or without 
any extra garment, and is ornamentod with a band of 
velvet and jet stars. White felt hat, with benoiton chains. 

Fio. vi.—Dress for a Fancy Party. —Tho skirt is of 
crimson satin, trimmed with white ribbon brocaded, (if 
not to be had, use artificial flowers instead.) Figaro vest 
of black velvet, trimmed with gilt ornaments. Puffed 
chemisette of muslin. Gilt ornaments in the hair. 

Fio. vii.—Louis XV. Dress for a Little Girl.— Skirt of 
white silk, ornamented with sprays of roses. Tho upper 
skirt is of green satin; tho waist is low and pointed, with 
whi te sleeves, trimmod with rosos. Hat of straw and roses. 
Powdered hair. 

General Remarks. —The skirts of dresses, for home and 
evening wear, measure as much as two yards and one nail 
in length, and, as a natural result, ore very mnch gored. 
The slope, too, which is so important, must not come alone 
from the top, but the bottom of the skirt, also. Walking- 
dresses will be made with petticoats to match; but instead 
of tho upper-skirt being looped as formerly, it will be cut 
short, and trimmed to correspond with the under-skirt. 
Poplins and Scotch tweeds will be much used for out-door 
garments. Short sacks will be worn with short dresses. 

The arrangement of this now stylo of toilet (with two 
skirts, so to speak) will be as follows: First, a petticoat 
will be made to reach as far as the knee with any material 
that is convenient; to this will bo joined a deep border of 
the same material as the dress. This border is plain at the 
edge, and if any trimming is desired, it is placed abovo the 
straight liem. Tho second, or upper skirt, is very narrow 
round the hips, and is cut out at the edge in large round 
scallops. This edge is occasionally varied, according to 
taste, by cutting it in squares like the top of a battlement, 
or in Vandykes or festoons; but, whatever form it assumes, 
it is always bordered cither with velvet, gimp, or a narrow 
silk fringe. 

Bands, made partly of satin and partly of velvet, are 
now sold for petticoat trimmings. 

Cut Skirts are quite the fashion now, and, when not tpo 
deep, are called the Mario Autoinotte flounce. 


Round Waists are frequently cut square in the neck, or 
else pointed; pleated bodies are not unfashionable. Any¬ 
thing makes an agreeable change to the old and very stiff 
bound waist. 

Pkplumb are worn with everything, either made of the 
same material as the dress, and with the dress, or else ent 
separately, and of a contrasting material and color. Feather 
trimmings are much used on them; some are trimmed with 
satin pipings, checked velvet ribbons, ruches, fringes, etc. 
Peplnms mode of cashmere, wadded and lined with colored 
silk, will be worn daring tho winter; but It should be borne 
in mind that paletotB mode of velvet-cloth are more youth¬ 
ful-looking. Some mantles are cut with a point both at 
tho front and back, and these aro buttoned the entire 
length of the front, and trimmed with narrow guipure and 
chenille fringe. 

Sleeves are not any longer than usual, but are much 
closer, so much so that beforo long they will grow enor¬ 
mously wide. They have already made their appearance 
among us in cloaks over one yard in width. 

Embroidery is very much used. Jet and other kinds of 
beads being largely employed in these decorations, and 
very extravagantly used on bonnets and cloaks. 

Stripes aro very fashionable. Silks, with colored bro¬ 
caded figures, are again worn; some are shot witli golds 
the latter are very handsomo and very expensive; but all 
dress goods are likely to be that for some time to come. 

Bridesmaids mostly wear white dresses with colored 
flowers. 

Evening Dresses are a good deal worn with two skirts, 
the under one of which is silk, and the upper muslin, or 
else reversed; but the upper one is always looped up with 
knots of ribbon or flow or*. Pnplums are much worn cn 
ball-dresses; they mako them of crape embroidered in eilk, 
or covered with a rain of gold, or silver beads. The pret¬ 
tiest we have seen is of white crape, spangled with coral 
beads, with a coral fringe all round. Those striped with 
stuffs they call sultans, and which aro imitations of Eastern 
materials, are employed to make very dressy day pepluru?. 

Paletots are worn in every shape. A garment several 
years old wonld not look out of fashion now, since so many 
shapes are adopted. They are both long and short, full and 
skimp, and are made in velvet, plush, merino, and cloth; 
but all can be trimmed with jet, so that anything can bo 
tho fashion. 

Bonnets are worn excessively small; but tho prediction 
is, that before spring they will be much larger. The pret¬ 
tiest shape, however, is the fanchon, with tho narrow 
strings, which tie behind underneath the knot of hair at 
tho back. Hats are worn on young ladies only. Birds* 
heads are worn both on the outside of bonnets and hats. 

Boots are worn to match the dress. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a Girl ot Six, Made of Spun Silk.— 
The trimmingB are of ribbon, mounted on sashes, and 
braces of the same material as the frock, all of which are 
edged with lace. 

Fio. ii.—Dress for a Girl of Twelve, of Merino, made 
with a Garibaldi bodice. Tho skirt is gored, and the trim¬ 
ming is put on in scallops. Felt hat. 

Fio. in. —Dress for a Boy of Four, of Fine Alpaca.— 
The jacket is cut in square basques at the waist, and trim- 
mod with box-pleated ribbon. 

Fio. iv.—D ress for a Girl or Seven, Made or Worsted, 
with a colorod stripe. The waist is cut with a basque, and 
the trimming on the skirt forms scallops. 

Fio. v.—D ress for a Girl op Nine, Made of Poplin.— 
The skirt is plain, and the waist is made of silk, cut with 
tabs and bretelles. 1 
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